





The Pacquerie. 


A NOVEL. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., 
AUTHOR OF 
‘+ THE GIPSEY,” “ THE ANCIENT REGIME,” “ THE GENTLEMAN 
OF THE OLD SCHOOL,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


Even in the middle of the fourteenth century 

the tint of age had overspread the vast old church 
of St. Peter of Montvoye, some twenty miles 
from Tours. ‘The stone, which had once been 
light gray, was stained with many a dingy colour, 
and the sharp cutting of the mason’s chisel had 
been rounded away by the obliterating hand of 
time. Indeed, so tall and shadowy was the 
building, that although, in its first newness, the 
exterior might have appeared bright and shining 
amid the green woods that covered the surround- 
ing country, the interior never could have given 
the spectator the idea of freshness, but in its dim 
obscurity must have looked old even from the 
first. It had been built in that style mistakenly 
called Norman, but at a period when the round 
arch was gradually declining, and the long lancet- 
shaped window, the lofty column, and the horse- 
_ shee arch were occasionally» ~»'TPhe lighter 
forms, indeed, of a later pe not there to 
be seen ; and all was heavy, massive, and stern, 
scarcely relieved by the many mouldings and 
rich ornaments of the arches, and the quaint and 
ever-varying decorations of the capitals. The 
tall windows afforded but a faint and uncertain 
light, except when the full sunshine of the sum- 
mer poured at noon through the arch of the 
- southern transept, and even then the stained 
glass softened and saddened the blaze, giving a 
sort of unearthly hue to the rays as they fell 
upon the checkered pavement. Round the chan- 
cel ran two dark side aisles, which received none 
but wandering beams, that found their way 
thither from the body of the church, except, in- 
deed, when one of the small, low-arched doors, 
that led into the cloisters of the neighbouring 
abbey, opened, and the daylight for a few mo- 
ments streamed in, displaying the figure of a 
priest or monk, and casting his long shadow 
upon the floor. 

In this church, one evening in the autumn of 
the year 1357, just when the light was growing 
faint, ere the going down of the sun left all in 
darkness, was a tall, handsome young man, of 
four or five-and-twenty years of age, with his 
arms crossed upon his bosom, and his eye bent 
down upon the ground. ‘The dark aisle of the 
transept in which he stood was too shadowy for 
any one to have distinguished his features, or 
their expression, had there been other people in 
the church: but he was quite alone. Neither 
priest appeared at the altar, nor penitent in the 
confessional ; and the flickering of a faint lamp 
before one of the shrines was the only thing that 

‘looked like life within the walls of the building. 

‘Though no one saw his features, it may be 
necessary that the reader should see them with 
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the eye of imagination, and also requisite that he 
should mark the peculiar expression which those 
features wore. ‘The lines were all good, except 
perhaps about the mouth, where a certain heavy 
fulness of the lips took away all beauty from that 
part of the face. The forehead was broad and 
capacious, though not remarkably high; the 
brow strongly marked, but finely shaped; the 
eyes large, sparkling, and full of thoughtful mean- 
ing ; the nose small, but beautifully cut; and the 
chin perhaps a little more prominent than is ex- 
actly symmetrical, but still rounded into that 
form which the Grecian chisel has delighted to 
display. ‘The hair and beard, which were all 
short, were of a rich brown colour, and curled 
about the face in many a gracefulsweep: but the 
form of the head was in itself remarkable, being 
nearly spherical, though there certainly did ap- 
pear a degree of fulness behind the ears and at 
the back of the scull which diminished the beauty 
of the whole. , 

Could anybody have watched the expression 
which the countenance we have described wore 
at that moment, he might have been more puz- 
zled than ever he was in life before to interpret 
the meaning of what was written on that page. 
Dark and stern it certainly was ; but, at the same 
time, there was a mingling of scorn, and melan- 
choly too, with that look of fierce determination, 
which had a strange effect. The brow was 
knitted into a heavy frown; the full black eye 
fixed upon the-pavement, though nothing was to 
be seen there but-the dim shadow of the aisle ; 
the nostril was curled, as if with strong contempt 
for some object in his own thoughts; but the 
turn of the mouth was that of deep sadness ; and 
thus he stood for several minutes, till suddenly 
the whole aspect changed, and, though as mingled 
as before, the expression presented elements en- 
tirely different. A low suppressed laugh caused 
his lips to part; a gleam of triumphant joy light- 
ed up his eye as if from the anticipation of some 
difficult success; the knitting of the brow passed 
away, and the only part of his former look that 
remained was the scornful turn of the nostril and 
the upper lip. 

It may seem strange to the reader that I have 
paused to give so minute a description of the fea- 
tures of a man who was dressed in the garb of a 
villein or serf, attached as domestic to some noble 
house ; but so it was, and such, in fact, was the 
condition of the personage now before us. The 
dress that he wore was of brown bure, as it was 
then called, but it fitted him well; and, with a 
certain degree of vanity as well as taste, he had 
contrived to give it so much additional smartness, 
that it became his person as well as more lordly 
robes. Each sinewy limb was shown to the best 
advantage, and the symmetrical grace of his 
whole person was displayed, rather than con- 
cealed by the close-fitting garments which covered 
him. 

In saying that his station was that of a domes- 
tic in some noble house, I do not mean to imply 
that it was inferior, as compared with that held 
by others in his own grade of society. It must 
be remembered that many of those tasks of per- 
sonal attendance and service which are now per- 
formed by hired servants were in those days 
executed by young nobles of the highest rank and 
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own parents, or in the castles of the friends and 
relations of their family, where they appeared as 
pages or squires; and to wait upon their lord’s 
person, to clean his armour as well as the dress- 
ing of his horse, the service of his table, and 
various other acts now considered menial, were 
then part of their daily duty. Many other func- 
tions, however, were assigned in every large 
mansion to serfs or villeins, who sometimes, in 
the house of a liberal and kindly master, were 
raised to offices apparently higher than those 
which were conferred on the young nobility of 
the household. ‘There was a distinction, how- 
ever, which perhaps we do not very clearly un- 
derstand at present: and although a villein might 
fill the post of chaplain, almoner, and counsellor, 
and sit at his lord’s table,* while the sons of 
princes poured the wine or carved the meat, yet 
the serf could not, except in default of noble 
hands, bear his lord’s shield or spear, could not 
give him the water to wash before dinner, or 
hand him the cup out of which he drank. 

The dress of the person whom [ have de- 
scribed was good, fine in the texture, and suchas 
none but one highly favoured would have been 
permitted to wear, though it was still that of the 
villein, and showed that, although the form and 
the features might all be as high and refined as 
Grecian sculpture ever displayed, yet the tint of 
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a serf of the soil. 

By this time, however, great changes and 
ameliorations had taken place ir ‘he condition of 
that class, and they stoou in a very different 
position from that in which they had been placed 
at the time that Europe first issued forth from the 
darkness of the ninth century. Many wise and 
good monarchs had willingly and anxiously con- 
tributed to add comforts to the situation of the 
lower orders, and if not actually to unbind the 
fetters from their hands, at least so to regulaté the 
relations between the lords of the soil and them, 
that those fetters might not be made more galling. 
Many unwise and vicious monarchs, too—for 
God often uses the wicked as instruments of 
good—in their quarrels with the baronage, which 
sometimes trod rather hard upon the skirts of the 
royal mantle, had endeavoured to punish the ob- 
noxious class by giving back some of the privi- 
leges of man to those on whom that class tram- 
pled; and thus, theugh the villeins upon the 
lo9d’s estates or territory were still nominally his 
chattels, as much as his horse, his dog, or his 
hawk, yet he was restrained in his dealing with 
them within certain limits and by certain rules: 
their property: was protected, their lives and, per- 
sons were under the safeguard of the law, and 
they were no longer a mere herd of cattle, to be 
dealt with at the pleasure of a brutal owner. 
The cultivators of the soil, the mechanic, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the inhabitants of all 
villages, and many of the dwellers in towns, were 
generally classed as villeins. ‘Though, long be- 
fore the period of which I now speak, the forma- 
tion of communes had introduced a distinction, 
and the free commons of a great number of cities 
presented an intermediate class between the baron- 


* This fact is proved by various particulars given 
by the Sire de Joinville respecting the household of 
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age and the serfs—they were still ranked as vil- 
leins by blood, though enjoying all the rights of 
freemen, without the privileges of nobility. In 
rural districts, however, many a terrible and de- 
grading badge of slavery still remained fixed 
upon the peasant. In one place, the right of the 
lord implied one degrading service; m another, 
it comprised others ; and in times of trouble and 
disaster, when the strong hand of lawful authority 
was removed, and the arm of the law shortened, 
exaction, pillage, oppression, and tyranny re- 
sumed their full sway: the dearest rights and 
most sacred feelings of human nature were set at 
naught; and the only safeguard of the peasant 
was the honour, virtue, and benevolence of some 
of the chivalrous lords of the land. That safe- 
guard was sufficient to protect many, but it was 
not sufficient to secure all ; and although, in some 
instances, the noble chatelain was a father to those 
below him, ever ready to succour them in sorrow 
or calamity, to shield them from danger, and to 
avenge them against wrong, yet in others the feu- 
dal lord was the enemy of all around, the tyrant 
of all beneath. 

The times I write of, too, were among the 
most terrible that ever the fair land of France be- 
held. Her king was a captive in a foreign land ; 
her nobility, overthrown in the terrible day of 
Poictiers, were scattered, disunited, and dis- 
mayed ; her fields overrun with bands of lawless 
adventurers, living alone by plunder, and inured 
to massacre and bloodshed as a trade; her 
finances ruined; her yuung prince powerless, 
insulted, and betrayed, struggling with a fierce 
faction and ambitious demagogues in the capital, 
and not one bond of union existing throughout 
the whole land but that of similar janguage, man- 
‘Hers; Mad faitl:. ‘The latter, alas! was suffered 
to have but little sway either in moderating men’s 

assions or directing their actions. In the turbu- 
ence, the excitement, the disorganisation of the 
day, the functions of religion were reduced to the 
task of affording consolation and nourishing hope ; 
but even this was a blessed privilege where all 
else was sorrow, wretchedness, and despair. 

It may easily be conceived, then, that while 
such a state of anarchy existed in the land, the 
condition of the peasantry in many districts daily 
became worse. ‘Though the law existed, there 
was none to administer the law, or to enforce it 
between the lord and his serf, and thus the will 
of every man became the only rule in his own 
territories. Jacques Bonhomme, as the inso- 
lent nobles called the unfortunate cultivator of the 
soil, sowed in fear and reaped with pain; and in 
many places, ills more burdensome than human 
nature could bear ground the labourer to the 
earth. 

Such was the state of France at the time when 
the personage whom I have described stood alone 
i. «ne dark aisle of the church of St. Peter at 
Montvoye, musing bitterly over many a topic of 
deep and terrible interest. By his dress one 
might perceive that he was of the class of serfs, 
and that he was some favoured domestic in a no- 
ble house. From the scenes that are to come, 
we shall gather the character of his mind, and see 
more of his condition and feelings, as well as 
learn those actions which gained him a place, 
though a sad one, in the history of the times in 
which he lived. 





CHAPTER II. 
Suddenly the door at the end of the aisle 
opened, and a ray from the setting sun broke in 
upon the darkness, tinting the manifold columns 





and arches as it passed, and casting a sudden 
brilliance down the long perspective of the pave- 
ment, like one of those bright and wonderful 
thoughts which sometimes, in the mental world, 
burst upon subjects that have remained obscure 
for ages, discovering to the eye of a Newton or 
a Herschel a long chain of beautiful facts, all 
lighted up by the removal of one dark obstacle. 

The opening of the door disclosed to the eyes 
of him who was standing in the church two forms 
entering from the cloistered quadrangle of the ab- 
bey adjoining, and he instantly drew back into 
one of the small chapels, and bent his knee be- 
fore a shrine, though, to say sooth, he prayed 
not in his heart, but gazed between the pillars 
that concealed his own person at the others, as 
they paused for a moment in the archway, with 
the light shining round them as if in a picture. 

The two figures were those of an old man and 
a young one: the first was dressed in the long 
robe of a gray friar; but the loose heavy gown— 
even when massed in the dark shadow, as he 
stood with the light flowing in from behind— 
could not conceal the calm dignity of his person ; 
while the ray, catching upon the bald head, and 
streaming through the white hair, showed enough 
to account for a certain bend of the whole form 
by the heavy pressure of the hand of time. The 
younger man who stood beside him was tall and 
upright, with an air of easy grace and command- 
ing power in every line; and as he advanced, 
with a step firm but noiseless, and slow to suit 
the pace of his more aged companion, he offered 
a picture of vigorous manhood in its early prime, 
such as might well busy the hand of a skilful 
artist to depict. 

As the latter turned to speak to the good prior 
of Montvoye—for such was the monk who 
walked by his side—the light caught upon his 
face, and displayed a countenance decidedly hand- 
some in feature, but deriving its great beauty from 
the expression, which was very peculiar. It was 
calm, thoughtful, and even gentle, with a flicker- 
ing smile hanging at that moment round the lip, 
which seemed to denote a quick and playful fancy; 
but the tranquillity of the expression had nothing 
of weakness in it: as did his whole figure and 
carriage, it gave the idea of high mental and 
bodily powers, great energy and activity of cha- 
racter, though those qualities were for the time 
in repose. 

The complexion was fair rather than dark ; 
but the face was browned with much exposure 
to the sun and wind, and a distinct line across 
the forehead showed where the casque or the cap 
had shaded the head from the summer heat. The 
eyes were hazel, and fringed with long, dark 
lashes, but the hair and beard were of a light, 
rich brown. 

He was speaking as he came forward ; but the 
only words which caught the ear of the person 
who remained kneeling in the neighbouring chapel 
were, ‘I am right glad it is so, father, for I have 
myself known what it is to lose those who are 
most dear. Not only is your noble brother liv- 
ing, but in good health. His wounds are now 
healed; but he is one of those who could not 
survive a field like that without some worthy 
marks of having done his duty.” 

‘** You do him justice, noble lord,” replied the 
prior: ‘* Maurice de Mauvinet* will never shame 


* Maurice de Mauvinet was seneschal of T ourraine, 
and was taken prisoner, severely wounded, at the 
battle of Poictiers. He is one’ ose particularly 
mentioned in the letter of the Black Prince. 








his race. We have mourned for him as dead, 
and well may we now rejoice to find him living.” 

The prior said no more for the moment? but 
walked on by the side of his more youthful com- 
panion, musing as he went. Both paused, bowed, 
and crossed themselves as they traversed the nave 
before the high altar; and then, taking their way 
to the opposite door of the transept, they issued 
forth upon the steps of the church, before which 
stood a glittering train of men-at-arms, calmly 
talking with some monks and serving-men, or ar- 
ranging the caparisons of their horses, and sooth- 
ing the eager fire with which the chargers fretted 
to depart. 

The young nobleman turned as if to take his 
leave; but the prior spoke first, with ¥ thought- 
ful smile, ‘I will not detain you long, noble sir,” 
he said, ‘for the evening is at hand, and night 
is no time to travel in this poor land of France; 
but yet I would fain hear another word or two of 
my dear brother’s fate ere we part, though to-mor- 
row perhaps I shall meet with you again.” 

** Nay, speak boldly, my good father,” replied 
the knight, “‘[ fear not the darkness. What 
would you know more ?”” 

First,” said the prior, ‘I would ask when 
we may hope to see my brother back ?”” 

‘* Nay, that I know not,” answered his com- 
panion: “right soon, I trust, good father. He 
may come whensoever he will. "T'is now some 
six weeks since that, journeying by Poictiers, I 
first had reason to believe the letters he had writ- 
ten, as soon as his wounds were healed, had never 
reached his friends in France. It is no marvel 
that such has been the case; for where no law 
remains—and it would seem that all rule has been 
done away with here—letters often find other 
hands than those for which they were intended. 
However, I wrote to the noble lord at once, and 
sent the packet by a trusty messenger, who I 
know has since reached the good city of London, 
telling him what I had heard, and beseeching 
him to come over hither and seek his liberty 
himself, lest men should say I had acted so 
discourteously as not to put a worthy prisoner 
to ransom. It never crossed my mind, however, 
that his near friends and children themselves were 
all this time ignorant that he was in life, till late 
last night, at Tours, I heard, by a mere gossip’s 
talk in the inn, that he was mourned as dead, and 
his young son called Count of Mauvinet, in his 
place.” 

‘‘ The boy will gladly give his countship up,” 
replied the prior, ‘‘ to see his small image in his 
dear father’s eyes again. But one question more, 
most noble captal. At what sum have you fixed 
my brother’s ransom? We will raise it speedily, 
and with right good-will.” 

‘Faith, my father,’ answered the other, ‘it 
was not I who fixed it; ’twas himself. The 
simple facts are these. After the battle, when 
night was just approaching, I went out to seek 
for the body of my sister’s son, who had fallen. 
We found it among a heap of dead, and lying 
near was what seemed the corpse of my good 
Lord of Mauvinet. ‘They had stripped him of 
his arms and clothing; but 1 knew his face, for 
we had held a conference the day before on some 
matters regarding a truce; and, thinking it were 
but an act of charity towards his friends, I bade 
my people raise his body too, and bear it to my 
tent. Ere we reached the camp, however, I 
found that the spark of life was not yet extinct, 
and therefore we gave him such tending as the 
time admitted. He recovered, as you know; 
and I scarcely held it just to put a man so cap- 
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himself at five thousand marks of silver, and 
reckoned on having it right speedily. However, 
believe me, my good father, it was not seeking 
his ransom that | came ; it was merely that, hear- 
ing you all believed him dead, I thought it but a 
pleasant ride to turn some twenty miles from my 
way, and, by the tidings of his safety to light up 
joy in hearts that had long been desolate.” 

« Joy indeed do you bear with you, noble cap- 
tal,” replied the prior, *‘ and glad will be the wel- 
come that awaits you at my brother’s house when 
onee the news that brings yeu is known; but 
yet, at this hour, and in these times, I fear you 
would not easily get admission within the gates 
of a castle whose chatelain is a boy of six years 
old, and -whose lady does not yet number nine- 
teen, unless you were accompanied by some 
known friend. I have therefore—’’ 

‘¢ T should but have to ride a few miles farther,”’ 
replied the knight, interrupting him with a gay 
laugh. ‘* The truce holds me from storming the 
castle; and if they will not have the good news 
I bear them to-night, they must wait till you car- 
ry it to them to-morrow morning.” : 

** Not so, noble sir,’ replied the prior; * for 
although, as I told you, the abbot being absent at 
this moment, I cannot to-night have the satisfac- 
tion of accompanying you to Mauvinet myself, 
yet [ have provided means for ensuring your re- 
ception. I have just sent for a youth now at the 
abbey. He is well known in my brother’s house, 
and greatly trusted by us all, who will both serve 
to guide you thither, and open the gates to you 
when you arrive. He has not yet come up, I 
see; but I suppose he was taken by surprise, and 
has some small preparations to make for his jour- 

-” 


* 
“Pe knight thanked the good monk for his 
cate ih simple terms, and then remained plunged 
in silence; for he had many another thought to 


now passing round him formed as yet but a light 
episode in his existence. The prior himself re- 
sumed the discourse, however, saying, after a 
short pause, “In behalf of the youth who is 
coming, I would bespeak your kind considera- 
tion, my lord; for though I must not say that he 
is of noble birth, yet he is in all things far above 
the race of mere peasants.”’ 

“The son of some citizen ?”’ asked the knight, 
with an air of indifference. 

*“ Not exactly,” replied the prior. ‘ His father 
held lands in Normandy, but fell under some false 
suspicions during the troubles in that district, and 
was put to death by his lord unjustly. His wife 
and child fled hither, where they found a protec- 
tor in my brother; and the mother dying, the 
youth has been brought up partly at the abbey, 
partly at the castle.” 

‘* There have been so many troubles in Nor- 
mandy, good father,” answered the knight, ‘ that 
I know not well which you mean; but if you 
speak of those that occurred a few years ago, 
when your good prince, King John, held what 
we call the bloody feast of Rouen, arrested many 
noble gentlemen at his son’s own table, and after 
dinner struck off their heads in the field behind 
the castle ; if you mean those troubles, all I can 
say is, the unjust lord of this good youth’s father 
had a goodly example of cruelty and tyranny be- 
fore his eyes.” 

‘It was previous to the time you speak of that 
these events took place,” replied the prior; but 
I beseech you, noble sir, cast no harsh censure on 


land. So long as he-was able, he was ever ready 
to meet in arms, asa monarch and a knight, those 
who gainsayed his deeds ; but now—”’ 

‘‘] was wrong, I was wrong, good father, re- 
plied the captal: he is as valiant a prince as ever 
drew a sword, and I should not have blamed him 
when he could not answer to the charge.” 

‘*He may have had good cause for what he 
did, my lord,” replied thechurchman. ‘* There 
runs a whisper among us that thé false King of 
Navarre had seduced the inexperience of the 
prince to rise against his father, and that the Lord 
of Harcourt was privy thereunto.” 

*¢ Still the king confounded guilt and innocence 
together,” replied the other, ‘‘ and put noble gen- 
tlemen to death without atrial. But here comes 
the youth of whom you spoke, I suppose. He 
seems a likely stripling, and more fit to make a 
man-at-arms of than a monk.” 

‘‘In truth, my lord,” answered the prior, ‘it 
is plain to see that he has no great taste for the 
gown. We have done the best we could for him ; 
taught him a world of learning, if he would use 
it wisély ; but, to say sooth, he has ever shown 
himself fonder of watching the tiltyard, and se- 
cretly practising with the sword and spear, than 
reading theology or singing in our choir. He 
was generally at the castle till my brother marched 
for Poictiers; but since then I have not well 
known how to dispose of him, for here we can- 
not do as in England, where persons not of noble 
birth can bear honourable arms and gain a high 
renown.” 


A kind and ready answer sprang to the lips 
of his companion, but a moment’s thought made 
him determine to pause a while; and he turned 
to examine more particularly the person of the 
young man who approached. 

He was a very different being from him whom 
we have already described as lingering moodily 
in the aisle of the church. He was not by four 
or five years so old as the other, and his counte- 
nance bore the expression of youth, which is a 
very peculiar one, and which, once lost, can 
never be regained. It was not that his face was 
without traces of thought; for, with all its cheer- 
ful, sunshiny look, there was reflection, and 
imagination, and mind in every line; but it was 
that there were none of the furrows of care, 
anxiety, and grief upon it, none of the lines that 
show that the heart has been used, and a portion 
of its freshness taken away. ‘There might, in- 
deed, come a shade of melancholy over his brow 
from time to time, but that shade was as a float- 
ing cloud over a summer sky, and not the dull 
gray expanse of a chill autumn day. Neither 
were there on that countenance the branded stamp 
of fiery passions, nor the harsh traces of gnaw- 
ing discontent. It was frank and open; change- 
ful, but not moody; thoughtful, but not sad. 
The complexion was rather fair than dark ; the 
limbs light and active, though giving a promise 
of great strength; and there was in every mo- 
tion, as in every look, a breathing spirit of young 
exuberant life that had something wonderfully 
prepossessing in it to the eye. 

His dress was that of the richest class of 
peasantry ; but that he had received an education 
far above his birth, was evident from the grace 
with which he moved. As he approached the 
prior and his companion, he uncovered his head, 
listened with respectful but not servile attention 
to the directions that he received, and then, as 
soon as the knight had mounted, laid his hand 


pared for himself, and without touching the stir- 
rup bounded into the seat. 





CHAPTER III. 


There was a castle upon a slight rising ground 
in the midst of a wide basin in the hills. It was 
strongly fortified, according to the military ar- 
chitecture of the fourteenth century: barbican, 
protcullis, moat, and drawbridge defended it suf- 
ficiently on all sides against the ordinary means 
of attack; and the tall walls and towers, with 
their crenelles and loopholes, threatened en ap- 
proaching enemy with sad annoyance in his ad- 
vance. Sweeping down the lower slopes of the 
neighbouringu plands, indeed, were varioussc at- 
tered woods, leaving wide open fields between 
them; but they came at no point so near to the 
castle as to give a coming foe the means of con- 
cealing his proceedings. 

The moat, or piece of water which surrounded 
the fortress itself, was somewhat more than fifty 
yards broad, and was, indeed, one of its best de- 
fences ; for only one means of traversing its deep 
water existed, which was by a narrow causeway, 
not carried straight across, but with a bend or 
elbow in the middle, so that any inimical 
troops which might attempt to force their way 
over, before they reached the drawbridge and 
barbican, must necessarily expose their flank, 
first on the one side and then on the other, te the 
whole artillery of the castle walls. 

Those walls themselves, at the point opposite 
to the causeway, approached close to the edge of 
the water, and in some places the gray founda- 
tions dipped themselves therein ; but on the three 
other sides a crescent-shaped slip of meadow 
stretched out between the chateau itself and the 
greater moat, together with a small piece of 
ground cultivated as a garden, and one or two old 
trees. The breadth of this field was nowhere 
more than thirty or forty yards, and between it 
and the walls was a narrow moat, cut from the 
other, and crossed by two or three drawbridges, 
which led to posterns in the towers sufficiently 
wide and high to permit the passage of a horse ; 
for, in truth, the green meadow that we have 
mentioned was used, in times when it might be 
dangerous to cross to the other side of the great 
moat, for the purpose of practising those chi- 
valrous sports which were a part of the daily life 
of that period. 

It was about half past eight o’clock when the 
party which we have seen quit the Abbey of 
Montvoye paused for a moment on the slope of 
one of the neighbouring hills, and the young 
guide, who had not quitted the side of his noble 
companion during the ride, pointed with his hand 
towards the valley below, saying, ‘* There, noble 
sir, is the castle !”’ 

The moon had risen little more than an hour 
above a line of dark wood that skirted the distant 
horizon behind the castle ; and her living beams 
showed the whole dark masses of the ancient 
feudal building cutting clear upon the luminous 
sky behind, while the wide moat, except where 

the sh~dow of the towers fell, shone bright and 

silver-like in the white moonlight. A long row 
of windows in the lower part of the keep ap- 

peared illuminated by lights within, and from the 

casement of a chamber in the story just above 

came forth the rays of a lamp. 

‘You see, noble sir,” continued the youth, 
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are still waking. ‘That is the chamber of the 
Lady Adela, above the knight’s hall.” 

‘«‘ You have guided us well and quickly, good 
youth,” answered his companion: “let us spur 
on, however, lest we have yet to wake the lady 
from her slumbers.”’ 

The young man followed rapidly, but still a 
step behind the knight; for, though he had been 
treated with kindly courtesy, there had not been 
wanting that tone of conscious superiority in the 
captal’s demeanour which he was well entitled 
to assume, both by station and renown in arms. 
The youth felt it somewhat painfully, however ; 
even more, perhaps, than he would have done 
from those whom he knew well, and who had 
not the habit of treating him as the mere pea- 
sant, whom the churl’s blood excluded from all 
courteous consideration. I have said, indeed, 
that he had not been so used by the knight, who 
had addressed him often, and asked him many a 
question, showing more interest in him than 
most men might have done so circumstanced. 
But, still, the moment the answer was given, the 
captal had relapsed into a state of apparent in- 
difference, remained silent for several minutes, 
and then speaking of something totally different. 

Why he shonld expect more attention from 
strangers than from those with whom he was 
familiar, the youth could hardly tell; but yet the 
cold want of interest with which the knight 
heard his replies seemed to sazow him more sen- 
sibly the dark spot of the serf’s blood : it was as 
if each man he met marked it upon his forehead, 
and treated him accordingly. His nature was a 
generous nature, however: he might grieve with- 
out anger; he could feel pain without bitterness ; 
and although he longed to conquer his fate, it 
was by great and noble deeds, which would 
shame the world for fixing on any class of men 
the odious name of villeins. 

When they had reached the bottom of the de- 
scent, the knight again drew in his horse, and 
paused to look up at the dark ‘towers, as they 
rose majestically against the sky. ‘The light was 
still shining from the window above, and a faint 
strain of music found its way out into the air of 
night. 

‘She sings!”’ said the captal, speaking to 
himself. ‘‘She sings! So soon do deep griefs 
pass from the mind of youth !”” 

To his surprise, the young man who rode by 
his side, and who had never ventured to address 
him except when he himself was spoken to, now 
replied somewhat sharply, saying, “It is a 
hymn! Hark!” 

The captal made no observation, but paused 
and listened, and now distinctly heard that the 
strain which he had taken for a light song was 
in fact a solemn address to Heaven. He did not 
answer the youth’s observation, however, but 
only crossed himself, saying, **God hear her 
orisons ! Now we must seek admission quickly. 
Over this causeway seems our nearest way.” 

«It is the only way,” replied the young man ; 
‘* but take care how you try it till | have blown 
my horn, for you might have a flight of arrows 
on you, such as fell at Poictiers.”’ 

“Now Heaven forbid!’’ replied the captal : 
** wind your horn, good youth.” 

The young man raised his horn to his lips, 
and blew a long and cheerful blast. A moment 
after, a warder on the barbican answered in the 
same tone, and shouted out a welcome in reply 
to the well-known sounds, but at the same time 
demanded aloud, ‘“*Who have you got with 
you dd 








‘‘] know not your name, noble sir,” said the 
guide to his companion. © ** All I know is, that 
you are a friend of my good lord the prior.” 

** Say it is the Captal de Buch,” answered the 
knight, “‘ who comes. with good tidings to the 
house of Mauvinet.” 

‘* What, the noble Captal de Buch !” exclaimed 
the youth, gazing up in his companion’s face, 
‘‘ who led the English horse against the battle of 
the constables at Poictiers ?”’ 

‘* The same,”’ replied the captal, *‘ the same, 
young man; but be sure you say he brings good 
tidings ; for my name is not too well loved in 
France, and may not gain me admission without 
something added.” 

‘‘Your name is honoured throughout the 
world !”’ replied the young man; “but I will do 
your bidding if you will wait for but a moment 
here ;”’ and, riding on alone, he approached the 
barbican, and after a few words was admitted by 
the warder. 

The Captal de Buch remained in a musing 
mood, sometimes gazing down into the glistening 
waters of the moat, sometimes looking up to the 
moonlight sky, sometimes scanning the dark 
towers, and, while his spirit was in truth busy 
with other things, taking in vague impressions 
of their military strength; for, in despite of all 
that has been said against it, the mind is not only 
capable to a certain degree of carrying on two 
operations at once, but generally does so; and 
we continually find that, while we are revolving 
one definite train of ideas with all the intensity 
of deep reflection, the casual sights that pass be- 
fore the eye, and the sounds that fall upon the 
ear, are each marked and considered in a general 
manner as if by separate powers of perception 
and thought within us. ‘The armed attendants 
of the knight in the mean while remained at 
some distance behind, the younger and more im- 
petuous fretting at the brief pause, and the old 
and veteran followers of the great leader calmly 
enduring a delay which they were well aware 
proceeded but from necessary caution, gazing up 
with curious eyes at the battlements, and think- 
ing how such a castle might best be attacked. 

There was another person present, however, 
who had joined the party at some distance from 
the abbey, and who, afier speaking a word to 
their young guide, had fallen behind. ‘This was 
the remarkable man whom we have described in 
the first chapter, and who, after overtaking the 
troop, had shown no disposition to converse or 
jest with the light-hearted men-at-arms of the 
eaptal’s train during the whole journey they had 
mace together. His eyes were now neither 
turned to the sky, nor to the moat, nor to the 
castle, but were either fixed upon the ground, or 
busily engaged in scanning the forms of his tem- 
porary companions. ‘The same scornful bend 
was still about his lip, and it might curl some- 
what more strongly at some of the words which 
he caught, but he uttered not a syllable in reply. 

At the end of about ten minutes the delay 
seemed to be long even to the captal, and from 
time to time he turned his eyes towards the bar- 
bican, while his horse pawed the ground impa- 
tiently, as if wondering what stayed his impe- 
tuous rider. 

At length, however, the light of torches ap- 
peared in the gate; the drawbridge was once 
more let down, the portcullis was raised, and by 
the flickering glare of the flambeaux might be 
seen a number of armed men arraying them- 
selves on either side of the causeway, while the 
youth who had guided the party thither came 





forth and announced to the captal that he was 
welcome to the castle of Mauvinet. 

Ere he entered, however, one of the old sol- 
diers of that great officer’s band rode up to his 
lord’s side, and begged him to remark the armed 
throng which lined the portal of the barbican, 
The captal, however, merely replied with an im- 
patient ‘* Pshaw !” and touching his horse slightly 
with the spur, rode on across the causeway, 
passed the outer defences, and bowing with a 
courteous inclination to the soldiery as he pro- 
ceeded, entered the gates of the castle upon 
horseback, and dismounted in the courtyard, 
Here he found Stationed several old officers to 
receive him; but the youth who had guided him 
thither still acted the part of his chief conductor, 
and led him forward up the steps to the great 
hall of the building, which was known by the 
name of * the knight’s hall.” 


Although the room contained many lights, yet 
the part where they first entered was compara- 
tively dark ; but at the farther end was an object 
which instantly attracted the captal’s attention, 
and seemed to surprise him nota little. It was 
the form of a girl, apparently of nineteen or 
twenty years of age, habited in garments of deep 
black, and followed by a waiting-woman in the 
same sombre garb. ‘The captal could not doubt 
for a moment that the lady before him was the 
person whom he came to see; and the surprise 
which he evidently felt must have been excited 
either by the beauty and grece of her form and 
the loveliness of her face, or by the expression 
of wondering hope and joy which lighted up her 
countenance. 

He advanced quickly towards her, however, 
while she, on her part, came forward with a 


bring me glad tidings: I know it! I knowi 
My father is alive! A thousand welcomes f¢ 
such happy news!’’. And in the eagerness of 
her joy, according to the simple custom of the 
day, without shame or reserve, the lady ap- 
proached the knight and kissed him on either 
side of the face, while her eyes beamed forth the 
delight that was in her heart. At the same time, 
however, as if doubting her own hope, she 
repeated twice, “Is it not true? is it not true, 
noble knight ?” 

** Yes, lady,” replied the captal, ‘it is true. 
Your noble father does live, is well, and will 
soon be restored unto you. I have brought you 
the tidings myself, that I might have the satis- 
wae of witnessing the joy which I now be- 

Oo “ad 

“Joy, indeed,” replied the lady, ‘joy, in- 
deed! the greatest that has entered these gates 
for many a day; but I must send for my poor 
brother! Though the dear child sleeps, it is no 
sin to wake him with such news as this.” 

I will not pause to detail the farther conversa- 
tion of the knight and the young lady of Mau- 
vinet. Itlasted nearly an hour, and in the course 
of it, all that the captal had to tell brought forth 
on her fair face a thousand varying and beautiful 
expressions, which caught the eye of one not in- 
sensible to beauty, and made him long to know 
more of the bright heart from which such gleams 
seemed to issue forth. 

With graceful courtesy and kindness, though 
with some timidity of manner, the lady caused 
refreshments to be set before her guest, and 
pressed him to his food, while several of the old 
officers of her father’s household stood around the 
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table, and others went to prepare lodgings in the 
castle for the knight and his followers. 
Adela de Mauvinet was soon joined in her task 
of entertaining her unexpected guest by her 
young brother, a boy of six or seven years old, 
whose gladness to hear of his father’s safety 
seemed even beyond his years, and increased the 
recompense which Adela’s joy had already be- 
stowed upon the captal for the glad tidings which 
he had brought. 
it was not till after he had told the story twice, 
and added many a little anecdote to gratify the 
children of his prisoner, that the great leader 
ttired to rest; but if we must say truth, the 
tought of Adela de Mauvinet, of her beauty, 
:d of the varying changes which had come over 
‘r countenance while he told her of her father’s 
fety, somewhat disturbed his repose, and made 

3 slumbers more dreamy and disturbed than 
2y were wont to be. 
Let it not be supposed for one moment that 

» eaptal was already in love. Though those 
tre days in which such a thing was quite pos- 
le—when the Romeo and Juliet love, brought 
th, like the lightning from the cloud, in a 
le moment, often produced effects as fierce 
co as that of heaven’s bolt itself, rending 
stubborn heart, and spreading desolation 
nd—yet the captal was of a different nature, 

| loved not easily though long. Still the 
uty and the grace of her whom he had that 
ht seen for the first time touched his imagina- 

1, though not his heart, and he lay and thought 
more than one half hour of Adela de Mauvi- 

, and dreamed of her in sleep. 





A CHAPTER IV. 


Ther } had been a light frost upon the ground, 

-\t the morning was bright and clear, and some 

the soldiery of the castle had been wrestling 

id playing at back-sword and buckler in that 

yen space between the walls of the castle and 

e great moat which we have already mentioned. 

was a fine sight to see them in the clear fresh 

r, with their strong and muscular limbs cast 

very moment into some new and graceful atti- 

ide ; and several of the followers of the Captal 

2 Buch, who came at first merely to look on, 

»on entered so fully into the spirit of the con- 

ist, that, when invited by some of the wrestlers 

» take part, they joined in and tried a fall with 

he rest. 

There were two persons, however, who gazed 

or some time on the sports, but took no part 
herein, remaining aloof at some distance, and 
vith crossed arms and bended heads watching 
the exercises in which they were unwilling or 
unable to mingle. ‘Those persons were no other 
than the youth who had conducted the Captal de 
Buch to Mauvinet, and the man whom we have 
described as lingering in the church of Montvoye. 
Very different, however, was the expression on 
the countenance of each as they stood there and 
gazed. The face of the younger displayed a 
keen interest in all that he saw going on before 
him, while that of his companion was unmoved 
and calm, and seemed rather to hold the wrest- 
lers and their sport in contempt than to derive 
any pleasure from the sight of their pastime. 

“ Come, Albert,” he said at length, addressing 
the other, ‘* come, let us away from these brawl- 
ing fools. ‘To stand here and watch them does 
no good either to you or me. You would fain 


sumed the subject, saying, ‘‘I asked you if you 
were content to take as a favour what is yours by 
right; and you seemed as much surprised at my 
saying that it is yours by right, as if you were as 
ignorant a peasant as any of all the many who 
hug their chains, scarcely knowing that they bear 
them.” 


despise them, and would not be one of them if I 
could. Come, Albert, come, and let us talk over 
poor France.” 
‘*‘T might join them this moment if I would,” 
replied the other; ‘* you know they are all very 
kind to me.” 
** Kind !” replied his companion, with a bit- 
ter sneer upon his lip, and at the same time 
walking slowly away; ‘‘ kind! and you are con- 
tent to take from kindness that which is your 
own by right.” 
The young man to whom he spoke started, and 
looked inquiringly in his companion’s face. 
‘“* Mine by right!’ he exclaimed ; “ how is it 
mine by right more than yours? What is it that 
you. mean, William Caillet? How is it mine 
more than yours ?” 
“TI said not that it was yours more than 
mine,”’ replied Caillet ; ‘* but come away where 
we cannot oe heard, and I will explain to you 
my meaning.” 
As he spoke, he moved away with a slow step 
and a careless air, as if unwilling to let any of 
those around see that there was in his bosom 
deeper thoughts than were displayed by the mere 
surface. ‘The other followed him across one of 
the small bridges, and by a postern into the 
eastle. Caillet paused not within the building, 
but crossed the court, and sauntering through the 
great gates, approached the barbican. He walked 
on with an air of listless indifference, spoke a 
few words to the warder that let down the draw- 
bridge for them, and then, seeing that his com- 
panion lingered, as if unwilling to go on, he 
said, ‘* Come, Albert, will you not take a walk 
this fine morning? See how bright the sun 
shines: you will find matter for some new 
song.” 
The youth whom he called Albert smiled and 
followed him, merely replying, ‘‘ I cannot go 
far, Caillet, for I have charge to wait upon the 
noble Captal de Buch till the good prior comes.” 
‘¢ The captal will not want you for an hour or 
two,” said Caillet, ** and you have plenty of 
time for a walk. Come, if you be willing; if 
not, stop behind. Good faith, it is the same to 
me. I seldom seek better company than my 
own; for now-a-days one’s thoughts are one’s 
best friends.” 
The other made no answer, but accompanied 
him in silence, and Caillet took his way through 
the meadows on the opposite side of the moat, 
and walked up on the slope of the hill to some 
trees, a little in advance of the wood, which 
crowned a spot where a precipitous bank of no 
great height afforded a full view into the valley, 
with the castle and all the adjoining lands. ‘There 
the two sat themselves down, and for several 
minutes Caillet spoke not a word, but continued 
gazing with a meditative look over the fair scene 
spread out before him. 
His companion’s eyes rested long upon the 
landscape also with much real enjoyment of all 
that is fine in nature ; and, to say truth, attach- 
ing no great importance to the words of Caillet, 
he had totally forgotten all that had previously 
passed between them, when the other again re- 


** Still I do not understand what you mean, 


meddle with the sports of a rank above myself, 
unless | am invited.” 

“They have thrown away much teaching 
upon you to very little purpose!’’ replied Cail- 
let, in a tone of scornful wonder. ‘Is it possi- 
ble that you, Albert, who have had all the learn- 
ing the monks of the convent can give, and have 
been taught every thing that even a knightly edu- 
cation can bestow, should be so blind, so dull, so 
stupid as not to know, or so base as not to feel, 
that yours are the same rights as those of any 
other man on earth ; and that these proud nobles, 
in ‘their gilded garments, are but of the same clay 
as you and I, without one difference between us 
and them, except that some braver and more 
powerful robber than themselves chanced to be 
the founder of their race, and to snatch from our 
ancestors the lands that they now possess, ‘To 
prevent us from ever taking back our own, they 
have called us villeins—serfs; they have pre- 
scribed to us certain garments as a badge of our 
slavery, forbidden us the use of all but certain 
weapons, even to defend our lives against the 
beasts of the forest or the field. ‘They have 
denied us practice and skill in arms, lest we 
should use those arms against themselves. They 
keep from us all knowledge, too, lest we should 
learn our rights as men, the tyrant vanity of their 
pretensions, and their feebleness and baseness 
when stripped of the advantages which circum- 
stances have given them.” 

*‘ Nay, nay,”’ replied his companion, inter- 
rupting him, “they do not keep from us all 


knowledge! Are we not both instances of the 
contrary? How very many do they themselves 
educate? And how very, very many of the 


Church have sprung from our own class ?” 

** Ay, of the Church !”" replied Caillet, with a 
look of scorn, ‘* granted of the Church. Nay, 
more, my short-sighted friend, I will concede 
more still: they are ready, they are anxious, 
when they see any one of more genius than the 
rest, when they see any one whose mind is fitted 
for greater things, whose spirit and nature em- 
power him to accomplish great enterprises, they 
are ready, I say, gladly to educate him for the 
Church.” 

‘* And is not that noble and kind ?’’ cried Al- 
bert, interrupting him. 

“Tt might be so,’’ answered the other, in a 
sharp tone, ‘ were it done with a good motive ; 
but why is it they do this? Is it not to bind 
down both the souls and bodies of the great and 
high-minded to a profession which affords the 
surest safeguard their usurpation can have, which 
bids us still endure in patience, and cuts us off 
from all those ties of kindred which would make 
us feel for the wrongs of our fellow-men? The 

hands of the clergy cannot bear arms against the 
cowards that enslave us; the voice of the clergy 
must not be raised tu bid the serf shake off his 

chains, the villein to cast off his bondage. ‘This 

is the cause why, whenever a child is perceived 

of somewhat greater powers than the rest of his 

race, he is sent to the convent or the seminary, 

and bred up in the trammels of another sort of 
servitude, more lowering, more debasing than 

that from which he escapes, because it is the ser- 

vitude of the mind, because it is the villeinage of 

the heart. And why is all this? why is it, but 

because they are afraid of us; because these in- 

solent men, who, when they meet the peasant in 

the field, scatter the dust over him with their 

horses’ hoofs, and call him in contempt Jacques 
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join them, and be such another as themselves : I Caillet,” replied the other. 
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cowards at their hearts, and fear the very 
worms they tread upon.” 

His young companion had listened with a 
thoughtful brow, a somewhat gloomy air, and an 
eye bent upon the ground, with sensations that 
prevented him for some time from making any 
reply. He felt that there was some truth in what 
Caillet said; but he felt, also, that it was not all 
true, and yet did not at once see where lay the 
line between the truth and falsehood. At length, 
however, whenever his companion accused the 
nobles, whom he had been accustomed through 
life to honour and to respect, of cowardice as 
well as tyranny, he burst forth with a laugh not 
altogether gay: ‘* Nay, nay,” he cried, ‘nay, 
nay, Caillet, some of them may be tyrants, 
blocd-thirsty, cruel tyrants; nay, we know that 
it is so, but they are no cowards. I would fain 
see you, my good friend, try your hands with 
one of these who you say are afraid.” 

‘‘ Some day perchance you may,” replied the 
other; “and wherever the fear lay, Albert, it 
should not be on my part. But enough of that! 
I am no boaster; and when the time of trial 
comes, I shall not be found wanting. You say 
they are no cowards: would that France could 
find it so! for if she did, these proud English- 
men would not thus be riding over the land as 





lords and masters. Would that France had ever 
found it so! for then we should not have seen 
King John’s whole host scattered like a flock of | 
sheep by a poor handful of famished English 
knights ; we should not have seen eight thousand 
men chasing a host ten times their number; we 
should not have seen men drowning themselves 
in the fords for very terror. Out upon it! Will 
you tell me that at Poictiers the cowardly nobles 
did not betray their king and sell their country ? 
Shame, shame upon France! If the villeins had 
fought at Poictiers instead of their lords, history 
would have had to tell another tale, and this young 
tiger of England, this black prince, Edward, 
would now be in chains in Paris. Out upon it, 
I say, that we should thus be sold by dastards 
into the hands of our enemies !” 

He had spoken so vehemently that his com- 
panion had not an opportunity to interrupt him, 
though he had been very willing so todo. ‘The 
moment the other stopped, however, he exclaim- 
ed, ** No, Caillet, no! you are wrong, you are 
quite wrong. Who does not know that courage 
without conduct is nothing? Look at our own 
King John: did not the great prince who con- 
quered him pronounce that he had done to the 
utmost his duties as a knight? Did you not hear 
the herald tell in the castle-hall how the English 
prince himself served him the cup at supper, and | 
declared that he had won the fame of the best | 
knight in that day’s battle? Then look at our | 
own noble lord, found upon the field with twenty 
wounds upon him: was that like a coward, Cail- 
let? All the eight thousand noblemen who died 
where they stood, did they show any lack of 
courage !"’ 

‘*No,” replied Caillet, with a bitter sneer 
curling his lip, ‘ no, they certainly did not. But 
what think you, Albert, of the twenty thousand 
who fled without striking a stroke? what think 
you of the thousands and the tens of thousands, 
ay, the hundreds of thousands, that were seen 
flying over the plains of Poitou, with nothing but 
their own fear pursuing them? France was sold 
to England, not for gold, but for a worse price— 
fear |” 

«Nay, nay,” replied his companion, ** you do 





| to Poictiers I saw little of them. 





them wrong. Have we not a'l heard how often, 


in every period of history, a momentary panic 
has overthrown a host?” 

‘“* Perhaps,” replied Caillet, “* had you been 
there, you would have fled too.” 

The young man’s cheek turned red ; but Cail- 
let proceeded before he could reply, adding, 
‘« No, Albert, no, I am well aware you would 
not; there is not one of us that would ; and there- 
fore it is that I say, if the peasants of France had 
fought at Poictiers, England would not have won 
so great a victory.” 

‘*I know not,” replied his companion, “ I 
know not that! All I am sure of is, that thousands 
of our nobles did their duty gallantly, fought 
well, and, if they did not conquer, died or were 
taken prisoners when they could resist no more.”’ 

‘* And is that all that you are sure of, Albert 
Denyn?”’ continued his companion, in a stern 
and reproachful tone ; ‘‘ is that all that you have 
learned? you, who so lately have travelled all 
the way to Poictiers to inquire about our lord ? 
Do you not know that the country is in misery 
and starvation? Do you not know that the 
peasantry are oppressed and ground into the 
dust? Do you not know that, even where the 
cruel lord of the land spares the countrymen, the 
bloody hand of the adventurers, who ravage the 
country, plagues them at their very hearths with 
fire and sword? Do you not know that the 
misery, the agony, and the distress of the people 
can reach no higher point? that they labour in 
the fields with their terrified eyes looking round 
every moment for an enemy? that they pass by 
the chateau and the town in haste, lest the scourge 
of their oppressors should reach them on their 
way? that they dare not sleep even in their 
wretched cabins for fear the robbers should be 
upon them ? and that they lie through the miser- 
able night in boats moored in the river or the 
lake, lest murder, and violation, and wrong 
should visit their habitation in the darkness? Do 
you not know all this, Albert Denyn? and do 
you find nothing to pity in the state of your 
brethren throughout the land ?”’ 

‘‘ I have heard that such things do exist,”’ re- 
plied the other, in a sad tone, * but on the road 
I saw the 
effects of war: I saw desolated fields, and peo- 
ple in distress, and much mourning, and many a 
noble castle ruined and destroyed ; but the peasant 
seemed to have suffered less than his lord ; and I 
was told everywhere that the adventurers made 
war upon the palace, but not upon the cottage. 
Yet I say not, Caillet, that your representation is 
not just: I am aware that such great miseries 
exist: I am aware that want and starvation reign 
in some of the finest parts of France ; and, from 
my very soul, I grieve for aud pity the poor 
creatures who are so suffering.” 

** Ay,”’ said Caillet, in a musing tone, ‘ I have 
been told that on the side of Poictiers the famine 
is not so bad; but I will tell you, Albert, what I 
myself have seen. I have seen a dying child 
clinging to the cold breast of its dead mother, and 
seeking nourishment in vain, while the famished 
father sat by and saw, and could give no aid, be- 
cause he had not seen food himself for many a 
day. ‘This was the first sight I beheld when 1 
was lately sent to Brie. A little farther on I 
came to a brighter scene, a spot in the hills, 
which seemed to have escaped the scourge of 
war, and to enjoy as much happiness as yet re- 
mained in France. The fields were rich and 
plentiful; it was then, you know, the time of 
harvest, and abundant sheaves of corn loaded the 
ground. I even heard a peasant singing: a sound 









that had not met my ear for many a day; but 
suddenly I saw a band of men come down from 
the neighbouring castle with carts and wagons, 
many a train; they came into those fields ; they 
took up that harvest; they loaded their wagons 
therewith; they asked no man’s leave; they 
gave no man an account ; all they said was, that 
it was for their lord’s ransom; their lord, who 
had been taken while flying like a coward from 
the field of Poictiers. I turned to look for the 
man who had been singing, and saw him sitting 
with the tears flowing from his eyes, thinking of 
the coming winter, and the misery of his wife 
and children. I rode on as fast as I could 

for the sight was terrible to me; and at length 
heard the sound of merriment, the tabret and 
flute, and my heart rejoiced at the sound. Ds- 
mounting from my horse, I went into the village 
to see what good fortune could make people so 
happy in the midst of misery and sorrow. Ii 
was a marriage going on, and the farmer’s daugh- 
ter was being led back from the church to the 
sound of the pipe. All that her parents could 
spare had been given to deck her out upon her 
bridal day. She was as fair a young creature as 
ever you beheld, not unlike our own sweet lady 
of the castle ;”’ and as he spoke, Caillet fixed his 
eyes keenly upon the countenance of his com- 
panion, repeating, ‘‘ not unlike, I say, the Lady 
Adela. Her bridegroom walked beside her, and 
ever und anon he turned to gaze upon her, think- 


ing that she was his own, and never to be parted’ 
Bat at that moment came by a © 


from him again. 
gay troop, with glittering garments, and gold and 
furs, and all the good peasants bowed them lowly 
down before the lord of the village and his guests. 
So the noble stopped to speak, and to gaze upon 
the peasant’s daughter in her bridal finery; and 
he said a world of gallant things to her, and t 
her she was as fair as any lady in the land; 

then she blushed to hear such praises, and loo 
lovelier than before. At length he went aw 
but, ere he had been gone half an hour, his 
ple came down to summon the young bride 
to the castle, without father, or brother, or moth 
or husband ; and when she trembled and wo 
not go, they took her by force; and when t 
bridegroom strove to rescue her, they struck h 
with a partisan upon the head, and left him 

one dead upon the ground.” 

‘* And was he dead ?”’ exclaimed Albert, wi 
his eyes flashing fire; ‘‘and was he real 
dead ?” 

«IT know not,”’ answered the other, coldl 
but in his heart well pleased to see the eagernes 
which he had raised in his companion ; * I kno 
not. It was no business of mine, you know, 
Albert; they were but peasants, villeins, serfs, 
‘How now, Jacques Bonhomme!’ cried the 
lord’s bailiff, as he struck the bridegroom on his 
head with his partisan. ‘ Dare you resist my 


lord’s will?’ and I heard the iron strike against | 


the bone of his scull.”” 

«But was he dead? What became of the 
bride ?”? demanded Albert, eagerly. «* You did 
not leave them so, Caillet. Was he dead, I say ?” 

‘« Better for him if he had been,” replied Cail- 
let, in a solemn tone: “he lived, but how long 
I know not. His bride did not return for several 
days; and she was dead ere I pas:ed by again.” 

Albert Denyn pressed his hands upon his eyes, 
and remained for several minutes in deep thought. 
Caillet took care not to disturb.his revery, adding 
not another word to those which had produced 
the effect he wanted. At length Albert raised 
his head suddenly, and started up from bas spot 
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where they were sitting, exclaiming, ‘It is time 
that I p Bon go, Caillet; it is time that‘ should 
eo 

Nay, nay,” replied the other, ‘you have 
half an hour yet, and I have much to say; but I 
know whither you would go, and I cannot blame 
you. hough I grieve for you, Albert, I cannot 
blame you, for she is well worthy of love.” 


“Who? What do you mean?” exclaimed 
Albert Denyn. “1 know not what you would 
say, Caillet.” 


* You know right well, Albert Denyn!’’ re- 

ied Caillet; ‘but don’t let me pry into your 
secrets. Once we were friends, but now you 
give me not your confidence ; and yet I wish you 
well, and would fain see you happy. You might 
be so too, were you other than you are; but they 
have taken care so to enthral you with prejudices, 
that I fear you will not dare to strive for the prize, 
were you even certain of winning it.”’ 

Albert gazed at him for a moment, and then, 
resuming his seat, once more covered his eyes 
with his hands, and seemed to fall into deep 
thought. Caillet also bent his look upon the 
ground in a musing mood; but he turned his 
gaze from time to time for a single moment upon 
his young companion, calculating all that was 
passing within, till at length, judging that what 
he had said had worked in his mind suflicientiy 
he once more renewed the subject. 

“T cannot blame you, Albert,” he said, ‘and 
you miglit be happy if you would; but with 
your feelings and your thoughts in regard to our 
tyrant masters, what you dream of is madness, 
and every thought that you give to her is but 
adding to your own misery.” 

* And it is madness in you to speak thus, Cail- 
let,”’ replied Albert, suddenly rising again; * ut- 


) termadness! You know not what you speak of! 


You do not know my feelings nor my thoughts! 
You fancy that I imagine things impossible, 
when no such ideas ever enter into my mind. It 
is phrensy, William Caillet: I tell you it is sheer 
phrensy in you to talk thus, and would be worse 
in me to listen to you.” 

“Stay, Albert, yet stay a moment,” replied 
Caillet, laying his hand upon his arm. You 
must listen to a few words more, as you have 
heard so much already. You need not go to the 
castle yet: the captal is with the Lady Adela; 
and, if I judged his looks last night aright, he 
will not thank the man who interruptshim. You 
may well spare me a few minutes more ; and, ere 
you again say that I knew not the feelings ot 
your heart, be a little more sure that the asser- 
tion is true.” 

“You do not know, you cannot know,”’ an- 
swered Albert, vehemently, but still with a sud- 
den degree of hesitation and sinking of his voice, 
which showed the keen eye of his companion 
that he was afraid the inmost thoughts of his bo- 
som were really discovered. Gently drawing 
him by the arm, Caillet made him once more sit 
down by him, saying, ‘‘ Albert Denyn, it is a 
friend who speaks to you. Listen, and I will 
show you what I know, or, if you like the term 
better, what I fancy.” 

** You are wrong, you are wrong,” replied Al- 
bert, as he sat down; ‘ but speak on if you will, 
it matters not: [ am not the madman that you 
think ;”’ and, while his companion proceeded, he 
gazed forward upon vacancy with an abstracted 
air, as if he would fain have persuaded himself 
and Caillet that he was utterly indifferent to the 
subject of discourse. 

His keen companion was not to be deceived, 








however; and he went on, saying, “Do you 
think, Albert, that 1 have gone on in the same 
dwelling with you, except during the time that 
you have been away at the abbey, for nearly ten 
years, without knowing something of your mind 
and character? Do you think that I have lived 
with you so intimately the last four years, watch- 
ing you every day, marking your every action, 
and hearing your every word, without knowing 
the passion that has been growing up in your 
heart, without seeing that in some sort it is re- 
turned 2” 

** Hush! hush! Caillet,’’ replied his companion. 
‘¢ Returned! what mean you by returned? But 
I must not pretend to misunderstand you. Yet 
you are mistaken: in all this you are mistaken. 
Passion? It cannot be passion that I feel; it is 
too humble, too lowly, too hopeless. Oh! no, 
Caillet, no; call it by some other name—deep, 
deep devotion, if you will—respect, admiration, 
love—yes, love; love such as the most humble 
may feel to the most high, but love without even 
a dream of hope, without an expectation, without 
one presumptuous thought. Oh! no, Caillet, 
no; call it not passion—that is not the name.” 

He spoke with great agitation and eagerness, 
and when he had done, pressed his hand upon 
his brow, and bent down his head upon his knee. 
‘¢ Call it what name thou wilt, my good Albert,”’ 
replied Caillet, with a slight sneer, ‘thou art 
far more learned than | am, though the chaplain 
vowed | was a good scholar too. But, I say, call 
it what thou wilt. So that my meaning is clear, 
it is all the same to me.” 

‘* Returned!” continued Albert Denyn, again 
raising his head, and heeding not the woids of 
his companion, but going on in the train of his 
own thoughts; “returned! Vain, vain imagi- 
nation ! so Caillet, Satan must have put 
such a vision in your mind to tempt and grieve 
me. Oh! no; as we have spoken thus far, I 
must speak farther. I believe you love me, Cail- 
let: 1 am sure, at least, you would not injure 
me; and I will not deny that, to me, there seems 
about that sweet lady’s looks, and words, and 
movements, some spirit almost divine, which hal- 
lows the very ground on which she sets her foot. 
How often have I stood and watched for the hour 
of her coming forth, as weary travellers look for 
the rising sun! How often have I stood, when 
I could not or dared not join the gay cavalcade, 
to gaze upon her from some distant tower, as she 
followed her father, while he flew his hawks over 
the plains round about! How often have I con- 
tented myself, since I have lately been at the ab- 
bey, by standing in yon meadow opposite, and 
watching the light in her chamber window, and 
thinking that she sat there at her orisons, while 
I prayed Heaven to pour its blessings on her too !”” 

** And has she not marked that service, that de- 
votion ?”’ said Caillet, more in the tone of an as- 
sertion than a question. ‘* Has she not marked 
it, and rewarded it with smiles such as she be- 
stows on none of all the household but yourself?” 

“Smiles,” replied Albert: “oh! yes, she 
smiles kindly and sweetly, because she sees that 
I would fain please and serve her; but they are 
cold, cold smiles, Caillet-—cold to what | feel. 
It is but the approbation that she gives to the de- 
voted servant of her house; a passing casual 
glance, with one kindly look upon him, who the 
moment after is altogether forgotten, but who 
never forgets her—no, not for one moment 
throughout the livelong day. Yes, Caillet, you 
have seen her smile upon me gently and placidly ; 


sweetness, without warmth. Oh! no, Caillet, 
no; that is no return for sensations such as 
mine.” 

Caillet laughed and answered, “and yet you 
disclaim all passion, Albert. You own, however, 
that she smiles upon you, and all who see her 
know it. You acknowledge, too, that you love 
her, and none who have eyes and see you near 
her can doubt it. Nor do I deny that she is 
worthy of all devotion, though she deals proudly 
with me, as you well know. ‘Though when she 
passes by me, her head is carried more haughtily, 
her eye assumes a deeper fire ; though to me she 
takes all the air of one of the proud tyrants of the 
land, yet I deny it not—nay, | willingly allow— 
that her beauty is worth the attachment of any 
one, whether rich or poor, noble or serf.”’ 

*‘Oh! more than her beauty,”. exclaimed Al- 
bert; ‘* her gentleness, her kindness, her true no- 
bility of nature, those are worth love indeed. 
Were she not beautiful, I could love her full as 
well.” 

Caillet smiled again. ‘‘ Had she not been 
beautiful,” he said, ** would you have ever felt 
so, Albert?” 

“Oh! yes,” replied the other, “beyond a 
doubt. How many things would have made me 
love her; how many acts of kindness has she 
shown me; how much goodness that I have not 
deserved! Thanks be to God that I have neither 
known sickness nor much care in life; but when 
her father’s horse struck me on the shoulder, and 
east me down upon the ground, what a cry she 
gave, and sprang forward to see if I were hurt! 
When have I asked for any favour at the hands 
either of our noble lord or the good prior, with- 
out her seconding my prayer and ensuring its 
success !”’ 

‘* And yet,”’ said Caillet, ‘* you would have me 
think that she does not return your affection.” 

**] say again, it is but simple kindness that 
she feels,” replied Albert; ‘* When I tell these 
things, I speak selfishly. Are there not a thou- 
sand other motives for loving her besides these ? 
I will ask you, Caillet—yov, yourself, who judge 
so harshly—I will ask you, I say, whether there 
was ever any one so tender, so gentle, so beneti- 
cent to every one who approaches her? Have 
we not all seen her tend upon the sickbed of a 
poor peasant with as much care as if that peasant 
had been a prince? Do you not remember, 
when the poor girl Marritonne died, how night 
after night she sat by her bedside, watching her 
pale face, and giving her the cool drink to quench 
the terrible thirst that she endured ?” 

‘‘[ know nothing of it,” replied Caillet, some- 
what impatiently ; “1 visited not the girl’s sick 
chamber ; and you, good Albert, can but know 
this tale from the report of some of the serving- 
women.” 

«« Nay, nay,” replied Albert, ‘not from their 
report, but my own eye-sight, Caillet; for I was 
sent many a time by my good lord to eall the 
lady from a task which he feared might injure 
herhealth. Twice, too, | went with him myself; 
so that I speak from my own knowledge, Caillet, 
and not from the tales of any one, however true 
those tales might be. But why should T pause 
upon one instance? Do not you, as well as I, 
know a thousand such acts? You do not doubt 
them any more than I do, Caillet. You but af- 
fect to do so.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” answered Caillet, “I neither doubt 
nor affect a doubt. Have I not already said that 
I hold her to be worthy of ‘the love of any one? 
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but as the moon shines on the water—bright 


and only grieve, good Albert, that you are mad 
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enough to love her, or foolish enough not to take 


the way of winning her.” 

«« Winning her !”’ exclaimed the other, with an 
indignant scoff; ‘* you are indeed mad now, Cail- 
let, to talk of such a thing. We have heard, it 
is true, of rich peasants, marrying the daughters 
of poor lerds; and the fabliau of the Villein and 
the Lady shows us how the daughter of a noble 
can shrink from sucha union. But for a poor 
peasant like me, depending solely upon his lord’s 
bounty, without even a claim to that—as I was 
not born on this good lord’s lands; for one whom 
he first received and protected {from charity, 
whom he has educated from kindness, and who 
is wholly indebted to him for his daily bread ; 
for such a one, I say, to dream of winning one 
whom the whole country is ready to seek; for 
whom knights, and nobles, and the princes of the 
land might well lay lance in rest, were somewhat 
worse than madness, Caillet. ‘Try not to put 
such visions into my mind. You know, as well 
as I, that such things are quite impossible.” 

‘*f know the contrary,” replied Caillet, in a 
calm, determined tone. ‘‘I know that they are 
possible, quite possible; but I will admit that 
they are impossible to you, for you will not take 
the means to bring that prize within your reach 
which is but a short distance from your grasp. 
I see that it is so; and though | do not regret 
thatI have spoken to you thus, yet I fear, Albert, 
I fear for your own happiness that it will be in 
vain, Come, let us go back.” 

Thus saying, he rose, and walked slowly to- 
wards the*easile, with his companion at his side, 
both musing*and silent for some way, though 
Caillet, notwithstanding the air of indifference 
which he assumed, watched the countenance of 
Albert eagerly though stealthily, and tried to read 
thereon each passing emotion which the danger- 
ous words he had uttered called up in his young 
comrade’s heart. He spoke not, however, think- 
ing that he had said enough for the day, and that 
at some after period he might return to the same 
theme. 

But Albert himself was too much moved by all 
that he had heard to let the subject drop there ; 
and, ere they had reached the foot of the slope, 
he said, ** Would to Heaven, Caillet, that you 
had not spoken to me all you have this day, or 
that you had said more.” 

‘*{ will add more, if you desire it,”’ replied his 
companion. ‘I know that with you I am safe 
in uttering all that I think; but as to your wishing 
that I had not spoken at all, that is a weak wish, 
good Albert. Why should you entertain it? Is 
it because I have made you look into your own 
heart, and see things in it that you never beheld 
before? Is it because I have made you look 
around at your situation, and shown you that you 
are placed within reach of honour and happiness, 
where great glory and joy, and a bright name are 
to he gained, if you will but seek them, although 
inere be difficulties and dangers in the way, strong 
resolutions to be taken, and great exertions to be 
made—”’ 

‘I fear no difficulties, | fear no great exer- 
tions,” exclaimed Albert eagerly ; but you have 
not shown me tliis—”’ 

Caillet went on, however, without heeding, his 
fine countenance assuming an expression even 
more stern than that it usually bore. ‘Or is it 


because I have placed before your eyes that 
which every Frenchman should know, whatever 
be his rank, whatever be his class, namely, the 
dreadful state to which the land has been reduced 
by the baseness of the class that call themselves 
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noble; because I have shown you how shame- 
fully they abuse the power that they shamefully 
possess, how the poor peasant groans throughout 
the land, and how dark a debt of crime and sor- 
row is daily accumulating against the rich, the 
powerful, and the great, which must one day be 
paid, and that ere many years be past ?”’ 

Albert heard the latter part of Caillet’s speech 
in silence ; but in the end replied, after musing a 
moment or two over what had been said, “ Cail- 
let, I do not understand you clearly: but it is 
none of all these things that I wish I had never 
heard. The words you have spoken this day 
have kindled thoughts in my mind which but for 
you could never have been there. You are right 
well aware that hope once roused can sleep no 
more, and that whatever she has seized remains 
in her grasp forever. Why or wherefore, you 
know best; but I see, Caillet, I see clearly that 
you have carefully tried to raise hopes up in my 
bosom which should never be there, and which 
it must now be the study of my life to forget 
Would to Heaven you had never done this? But 
as you have, you must tell me why it has been 
done; why you should seek to encourage feel- 
ings that you know can but make me miserable 
—thoughis that are worse than idle vanity—that 
are wicked, presumptuous, evil !” 

Caillet gazed upon him for a moment in 
silence ere he replied, with a look that had some- 
thing contemptuous in it. The expression of 
scorn, indeed, was so constantly upon his coun- 
tenance, that it was difficult to tell whether the 
curl of his lip proceeded from some secret emo- 
tion of the mind, or merely from an accidental 
movement of the features; but Albert, who 
knew him well, saw that look, and was not 
pleased with it; and, although it passed away in 
a moment, he remembered it when it was gone, 
and recalled it afterward, when many circum- 
stances had changed their relative position to each 
other. 

‘* My answer to your question,” said Caillet, 
at length, ‘is very simple. I have done all this 
that you say in the hope of promoting your hap- 
piness. I have done it because the feelings that 
you speak of need not necessarily produce evil, 
or sorrow, or disappointment: because, if you 
would yield to reason, give your own mind sway, 
and exert those talents that God has bestowed 
upon you, the very wishes and the hopes that you 
entertain might lead to the greatest results, and 
be beneficial both to yourself and to your coun- 
try.”” 

«Still, still,” replied Albert, “I know not 
what you mean. I must hear more, Caillet; I 
must hear all.” 

**You shall,’’ answered Caillet, ‘* you shall 
hear all, Albert, and I would fain tell you all 
now: but, lo! there comes the train of the good 
prior over the hill, and we must both return to the 
chateau. One word, then, for all, before we go. 
The state of misery in which France exists can- 
not endure much longer; the bondage in which 
we, the peasantry of France, are kept must soon 
come to anend. Ere long, the rights now with- 
held will be struggled for and regained ; men will 
recover the privileges of men, and will cast from 
them the yoke of others not more worthy than 
themselves. We are on the eve of great events ; 
and when they come to pass, if you but choose 
the side of honour and freedom. you will win 
your own happiness, as well as give happiness to 
thousands. I ask you to take no active part,” he 
continued, seeing a cloud come over his compa- 





nion’s brow at the vague hints which he gave; 





“‘T ask you to take no active part as yet, but 
merely to watch events as they arise, to judge 
sanely, and act nobly.” 

As soon as he had uttered these words, Caillet 
—fearful that anything more might startle and 
alarm his companion—left what he had said to 
work out its effect, and to familiarise the mind of 
Albert Denyn with thoughts of change and strife, 
with which ideas he had, as we have seen, con- 
trived to mingle hopes and expectations the most 
likely to have effect upon a young and inexpe- 
rienced mind. Without pausing, then, to per- 
mit any farther questions to be addressed to him 
at the time, he hurried his pace back towards the 
castle, which they reached not long before the 
arrival of the train of horsemen whom they had 
seen comirs over the hill. 


CHAPTER V. 


The sweet hours of the morning! There is 
nothing on earth like the sweet hours of the 
morning! It is the youth of the day; and the 
childhood of all things is beautiful. ‘The fresh- 
ness, the unpolluted freshness of infancy, hangs 
about the early moments of the dawn; the air 
seems to breathe of innocence and truth: the 
very light is instinct with youth, and speaks of 
hopes. Who is there that loves beauty and 
brightness, and does not enjoy the early hours of 
the morning ? 

Such, at least, was not the case with the Cap- 
tal de Buch. Of all the heroic followers of that 
heroic prince, whose deeds occupy so great a 
space in the annals of British glory, one of the 
most feeling, one of the most imaginative, one of 
the most chivalrous, in the best and highest sense 


of the word, was that famous leader, who ledthe—~— 


small bedy of horse which by-a sudden and un- 
expected charge contributed so much to win the 
battle of Poictiers. His whole life proved it, 
and his death not less so. , . 

Although I know not that he has left anything 
like verse behind, yet it is evident that his heart 
overflowed with the true spirit of poetry; and 
often in the camp or the fortress, when he had 
spent a great part of the night in watching, he 
would rise betimes, like any common soldier in 
the army, to mark the bright dawning of the day, 
and enjoy all the fresh beauties of the early morn- 
ing. It was so even now in the Castle of Mau- 
vinet; and with the first stirrers in the place he 
was on foot, and gazing forth from the window 
of his chamber upon the clear, gray coming of 
the autumnal day. Each object that his eye 
rested on suggested some new train of thought, 
excited some fresh current of feelings ; and he 
stood for more than an hour, sometimes turning 
his eyes upon the soldiers below, as they wrestled 
and pitched the bar, sometimes gazing up towards 
the hills, and marking the gleams and shadows 
which the floating clouds cast upon the meadows 
and the woods. 

In his fanciful mood he compared those mea- 
dows and woods to man and his ever-changing 
fate and fortunes; now looking bright and smiling, 
now plunged into gloom and obscurity ; and all 
by objects which are but vapour, blown hither 
and thither by the breath of accident. For the 
autumn colours of the woods, too, he would have 
a likeness ; and he thought that that rich brown 
was like the hue of mature life, when the vigor- 
ous fruits of judgment and experience are suc- 
ceeding to the green leaves and fresh flowers of 
youth. All things, in short, excited his imagina- 
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tion at that moment even more than was usually 
the case: for the fair being with whom he had 

assed a few short hours on the preceding night 
had awakened sensations, which always, more or 
less, rouse fancy from her slumbers even in the 
most dull and unideal breast. 

As he thus stood and gazed, he marked the 
youth who had conducted him thither on the pre- 
ceding night, walking forward, as we have shown, 
with his companion towards the hill; and when 
once his eye had lighted on him, he continued to 
jook after him, not exactly watching his move- 
ments, but with a certain feeling of interest for 
which it was difficult to account. 

« It is strange,” he said to himself, after a time, 
“jt is strange how we sometimes feel towards 

rsons, the first time we behold them, sensations 
totally different from those which we ever expe- 
rience towards others: affection, dislike, confi- 
dence, esteem! I remember once being told by 
an old priest, who thought much of such things, 
that when we find such an interest suddenly arise 
in our hearts, without being able to discover any 
real cause, either reasonable or unreasonable, we 
may be sure that our fate is in some way con- 
nected with that of the person who has excited it ; 
and that sooner or later, perhaps many years 
after, our weal or wo will be affected by our ac- 
quaintance with him.” I must hear more of that 
youth; for it is strange why I should experience 
sensations towards him different from those called 
forth by any other peasant that one meets with 
every day. Who is that with him, | wonder? 
a tall, powerful fellow, who would make a good 
billman in case of need.” 

The captal continued to gaze for some time, 
till at length a server, with one-of his own at- 
tendants, summoned him to breakfast: and, de- 

ing, he found the whole of the party of the 


‘castle assembled in the hall, except the young 


Lady Adela, who sent him kindly greeting, but 
did not appear herself. 

An old knight, whose years and station placed 
him highest in the household of the Seneschal of 
Touraine, led the eaptal by the hand to the seat 
of honour, and then sat down beside him. But, 
as it is not the object of this book to describe the 
particular customs of the day, and rather its in- 
tent to deal with the men than the manners of the 
times, I shall pass over all the ceremonies of the 
breakfast, though those were days in whieh cere- 
monies were not few, and proceed at once to the 
moment when the captal, having finished his 
meal and washed his hands, the old knight we 
have mentioned invited him, in his lady’s name, 
to visit her in her own apartment. 

The captal followed willingly enough; aad 
when he saw Adela de Mauvinet by the morning 
light, he thought her still more beautiful than on 
the preceding night. Her young brother was 
with her; and again and again they both thanked 
him, not only for the good tidings that he had 
brought, but for the kindness which had prompt- 
ed him to bring them that intelligence himself. 
The captal, according to the custom of the day, 
denied all merit, but yet was not sorry to hear 
such words from such lips ; and as the boy was 
very like his sister, he bestowed on him the 
caresses that he could not offer to her. A short 
time thus passed joyfully ; but the interview was 
not destined to be long uninterrupted ; for a few 
minutes after, the door opened, and Albert Denyn 
appeared, with a familiarity that somewhat sur- 
prised the captal. ~ 

He was received by the lady with a smile, 
which for an instant made a strange feeling of 





displeasure pass through the warrior’s heart, 
though he would have laughed if any one had 
told him he was in love with the lady, or jealous 
of the peasant page. The demeanour of the 
youth himself was all respect and reverence ; his 
countenance was grave, and even melancholy, 
and all his tones were sad. 

«1 come, lady,”’ he said, as soon as he entered, 
‘to tell you that my lord the prior must be even 
now at the gates. I saw him riding over the hill 
with a large train, and hastened to inform you, as 
I thought you might wish to meet him on the 
steps.” 

‘‘Oh! yes, yes !’’ cried the Lady Adela, joy- 
fully, ** let us go, let us go! You know my dear 
uncle already, my Lord Captal,”’ she continued, 
‘and can well judge what joy his presence gives 
me whenever he can come hither.’ 

‘*T have seen him but once, sweet lady,”’ re- 
plied the captal ; * but after that once I need no 
assurance that his disposition is one to win love 
as well as respect from all who know him well.” 

* You do him but justice,”’ replied the lady, 
suffering him to take her hand to lead her down, 
*‘ you do him but justice, as you will each day 
feel more and more, when longer acquaintance 
shows you his heart more fully.” 

The train of the prior had not yet passed the 
causeway when the Lady Adela, the captal, and 
the lady’s brother, followed by Albert Denyn, 
reached the steps which led from the great gates 
down to the open space between it and the bar- 
bican. A number of the retainers of the castle 
were already congregated there to receive the bro- 
ther of their lord ; but, with confusion somewhat 
unusual, they were gathered into separate groups, 
speaking low together, and fixing their eyes with 
a degree of anxiety upon the troop that ap- 
proached, which was certainly larger than the 
train with which the good prior generally tra- 
veled. All made way, however, for the lady and 
her company, and she paused upon the steps 
while the new-comers advanced across the cause- 
way three abreast, and then passed the barbican. 

As they came nearer, however, the eye of the 
eaptal lighted up with a look of eagerness. ‘The 
young Lord of Mauvinet laid his hand suddenly 
upon his sister’s arm, and the next instant Adela 
herself, with a ery of joy, darted down the steps 
like lightning, and in a moment was clasped in 
the arms of a noble-looking man, who followed 
close upon the right of the prior. Her little bro- 
ther sprang after her as fast as his young limbs 
would carry him, and he also, with tears of 
pleasure, was pressed to his father’s heart, while 
the acclamations of the retainers round about rent 
the air; and the glad faces that everywhere pre- 
sented themselves told how truly loved a feudal 
lord might make himself, if he chose to exercise 


eyes, while his look spoke how happy his lord’s 
commendation made him ; and, bowing low, he 
retired speedily among the throng, with a reve- 
rence to the prior as he passed, and one brief 
glance towards the captal and the Lady Adela. 

From feelings that he could not explain, the 
captal watched the youth with perhaps more 
attention than he ever bestowed on any person 
of the same rank; but, just and generous under 
all circumstances, he admitted to his own heart 
that the young man’s demeanour fully justified 
that affection and esteem which the whole family 
of his lord displayed towards him. 

As well may be supposed, after his long ab- 
sence and supposed death, there was many a one 
to claim the Lord of Mauvinet’s attention, and 
to congratulate him upon his return; and for all 
he had some kindly word, which sent them 
away content with the attention which they had 
received. Among the rest, the baron remarked 
Caillet, spoke to him kindly and familiarly, but 
not in the same tones of confidence and regard 
which he had used towards Albert Denyn. His 
notice, however, called the attention of the captal 
to-the striking person of the young peasant; and 
he gazed at him for some time, examining with 
keen and experienced eyes a countenance which 
might well afford matter of curious speculation. 

It would appear that the result was not satis- 
factory to the captal, for his brow became slightly 
contracted ; and walking beside the prior’s mule, 
he asked him, ** Who is that strong, well-looking 
youth, my Lord Prior, with whom your brother 
is now speaking ?” : 

‘*His name is Caillet,’’ replied the prior: 
‘he is a young man of great talent, born on my 
brother’s estates in Beauvoisis. ‘The good chap- 
lain tried to make a priest of him, but failed: not 
for want of quickness on the part of his scholar, 
but from somewhat too great quickness, and a 
strength of determination not easily mastered, 
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What he thought fit to study he acquired with 
| Surprising ease, and much he learned that good 
Father Robert would fain have prevented; but 
what he did not choose to apply to, nothing on 
| earth would make him look at.”’ 

| IT should judge so,” replied the eaptal, * from 
| his face: a sturdy and determined spirit is writ- 
ten in every line, and no slight opinion of him- 
| self.” 

‘‘He is not humble,” replied the prior, but 
made no other comment. 

When they had passed on into the chateau, 
one of the first tasks of its lord was to beseech 
the Captal de Buch to spend some short time as 
a guest in the castle of Mauvinet; and, to say 
the truth, the captal had no strong inclination to 
refuse ; for bright eyes were there, which had 
about them a strange fascination that the heart 





the great power that he possessed with benevo- | of the gallant knight was not well calculated to 


lence and humanity. 

As soon as he had received the welcome of his 
children, the Lord of Mauvinet turned to the Cap- 
tal de Buch, and greeted him as a well-loved 
friend : but his next salutation, to the surprise of 
that nobleman, was given to the youth Albert De- 
nyn. ‘To him the count extended his hand; and 
though the youth bent down to kiss it respect- 
fully, the seneschal pressed his with fatherly 
kindness, saying, ‘I have heard, Albert, of all 
that you did to discover me, or, at least, to find 
my bones, at the peril of your own life and 
liberty. Iknew, my boy, that your love would 
not fail me, and I thank you much.” 

The young man heard him in silence, without 
venturing a word in reply ; but tears rose in his 


| 


| 


resist. He agreed willingly, then, to spend ten 
days with his noble prisoner in the forest sports 
of those times; and the Lord of Mauvinet sin- 


| cerely rejoiced to secure the society of one whom 





he had learned to love and to respect during the 
tedious hours of his captivity in England. 

Let us leave the count for a time, however, in 
the embraces of his children and the first delights 
of his return, and turn to others with whom we 


| shall have more to do than even with that noble- 


man himself. The captal, on his part, knew 


that there are moments when the society of any 

one, however friendly, may be a restraint upon 

feelings which require full indulgence; and not 

long after they had entered the castle he drew 

the prior of Montvoye aside, saying, ‘* You have 
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ridden far this morning, my good Lord Prior, 


otherwise I would claim your company for a 
walk in the sunshine yonder under the castle 
wall; but if you will be a guest of my chamber 
for half an hour, I would fain ask you a question 
or two about my young guide of last night, and 
make you a proposal about him which may per- 
haps meet your views and his, perhaps not, but 
which you shall decide when you have heard it 
fully.” 

“‘[ am no way fatigued, my good lord,” re- 
plied the prior, ‘* and will willingly be the com- 
rade of your walk. Albert is as good a youth 
as ever lived, and right gladly shall I hear any- 
thing for his advantage.”’ 

Leaving the count and his children, then, 
alone, the prior, and the captal issued forth, and 
took their way through the many square courts 
of the castle—into the depth of which, enclosed 
as they were by tall buildings, the sunshine 
rarely found its way except at noon—till they 
issued forth by one of the posterns upon the 
meadow under the walls, which we have already 
more than once mentioned. They there again 
paused to gaze at the scene around, both enjoy- 
ing greatly the picturesque beauties of the land- 
scape. 

It would be an egregious mistake to suppose 
that in that age, however rude and barbarous in 
some respects, there did not exist a love for, and 
fine appreciation of, all that is beautiful in this 
world, in which our lot is cast. The very archi- 
tecture of the time shows that such a feeling of 
the graceful and sublime existed: the fifteenth 
century followed soon after, with all its miracles 
of art; and even at the time of which I speak 
there were many persons living who had in their 
own bosoms as much of the spirit of the pictur- 
esque as a Prout or a Turner, though they had 
not a knowledge of how to represent for others 
that which they felt so keenly. 

Afier having gazed, then, for some moments 
over the fair prospect which was to be seen from 
the meadow, the captal turned to the prior to 
resume the subject of their discourse, first com- 
menting for a moment, as was natural, on that 
which had just occupied his attention. *‘ This 
is as sweet a spot, my Lord Prior,” he said, 
‘*as ever I beheld—calm, bright, and beautiful !”’ 

‘Heaven keep it peaceful, too!” replied the 
prior. ‘ We have, as yet, luckily escaped here 
many of the horrors of war; and I trust it may 
he long ere we know anything of that desolating 
power. But you, of course, noble captal,’’ he 
continued, ‘*cannot look upon the sad pursuits 
of strife with the same horror that I do.” 

“T suppose not, good father,’ replied the 
eaptal: **each man has in this world his voca- 
tion; and I cannot but think that war, when 
honourably waged and justly undertaken, is 
the most noble calling that man can have. So it 
would seem, too, thinks the youth of whom we 
were speaking. From what you said, I took an 
interest in him, and asked him some questions 
on the road last night. His answers pleased me 
well: he seems frank and true. ButI have lived 
long enough in the world, good prior, to know 
that frankness is sometimes assumed as one of 
the cunningest cloaks for cunning, and I would 
fain know from you what is this youth’s real 
disposition.” 

‘*He is truth and honour itself, my lord,”’ re- 
plied the prior, ‘In no rank have I ever found 
so much sincerity, so much unvarying upright- 
ness of heart, so scrupulous a regard for plighted 
faith, so knightly a scorn of falsehood.” 
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“The character you give him is high, in- 
deed,”’ replied the captal; ‘doubtless, too, he is 
brave—at least he has the air, the eye of a brave 
man.” 

*‘Ay, and the heart,’ answered the prior. 
‘* After that sad field of Poictiers, when terror and 
consternation spread over the whole kingdom, 
and every day brought past this place parties of 
fugitives, each full of wild tales of English bands 
pursuing, ravaging the country round, and slay- 
ing all they met with—when the dauphin him- 
self scarcely dared to pause for half an hour to 
take some light refreshment here, and when his 
own attendants told the same tale of the whole 
land being covered by your troops—that lad, 
when no other would go, went boldly to the very 
field of Poictiers itself to seek his lord, and at no 
persuasion would take the cognizance of the 
house of Mauvinet from his bonnet.” 

‘‘He was quite safe!’ said the captal, “* we 
warred not with peasants.”’ 

‘True, my lord, true, my lord,” replied the 
prior; ‘‘but that sad disease, terror, has its de- 
lirium, like all other fevers; and our peasantry 
fled as fast, or even faster than many of their 
lords. It was vain to argue, it was vain to rea- 
son with them. Day after day brought new 
‘rumours, each more wild and foolish than the 
‘former. No man consulted his understanding, 
| no man believed aught but the last tale of terror 
| which the day broughi forth: and in some parts 
of the country the fields and villages have been 
deserted. Why, the very ferries over the river 
were in many places left without boats or boat- 
men. Butin the midst of all this Albert pursued 
his way, and searched for his lord, far and near, 
for several weeks.” 

‘He is such as I thought him,” replied the 
captal: ‘and what I was going to propose as a 
favour to him, I shall now ask, my good lord, as 
a favour to myself. His taste, it seems, is for 
‘arms. In France, he can never hope to rise 

higher than a mere common soldier of some 
commune, or, at best, the constable of a band of 
burgesses. In England such distinctions are not 
to be found. The noble, it is true, is still noble; 
| but we have no such thing as villeins ; they have 
| beea long done away in that land, though at one 
time the custom did exist there as well as in 
|France. With us in Gascony there are villeins 
‘enough; but if you will give the youth to me, 
he shall serve in my band till I can get him bet- 
ter service in England. And as I must pass my 
leisure time, while this truce exists, in seeking 
some feats of arms elsewhere, doubtless he may 
gain some renown, which will obtain for him 
consideration in a country where great deeds are 
always honoured, let the doer of them be who 
he may. This is the proposal that I have to 
make, my Lord Prior, in regard to your young 
client. I thought of offering it last night, when 
you spoke about his wish for arms, but I judged 
it better to wait till 1 had seen farther. What 
vay you: shall it be so?” 

Somewhat to the surprise of Captal de Buch, 
the prior hesitated ere he replied, and then an- 
swered, “I must consult my brother first, my 
good lord. It is he who brought up the youth, 
not I; he has only been resident with me since 
the battle, when I thought it best that he should 
be at the abbey.” 

** May I inquire good father,’’ demanded the 
captal, ‘was there anything in his conduct to 
show that he could not be trusted except under 
your eye ?”’ ‘ 








“nothing of the kind, my good lord. But my 
brother, who had his own views for him, being 
supposed dead, | saw no fate before him but the 
cloister or the priest’s office, and it was with the 
object of providing for him thus that I took him, 
Now, however, that the count has returned in 
safety, he, of course must act as before, and | 
must either refer you to him, or consult with 
him upon the subject myself, before I give you 
a reply.” 

* Consult with him, by all means,’’ answered 
the captal; ‘if you think what I have proposed 
advantageous for the youth, well. Iam ready 
to do my best for him; if not, it is well also; 
only I do beseech you, my good Lord Prior, do 
not make him a priest against his will; for if you 
do the community will suffer fully as much as 
himself.” 

“« Far be it from me,”’ replied the prior, smil- 
ing; ‘‘and I feel very sure that I might at once 
accept your offer; for 1 know that my brother 
seeks nothing but Albert’s good, and your pro- 
posal is most generous and kind. Nevertheless, 
there are some things to be considered, of which 
I will speak with you more hereafter; but, in 
the mean time, I thank you gratefully on Albert’s 
part for the bounty that you show him.” 

The captal bowed somewhat stiffly ; for, from 
what the prior had said the day before, he had 
not doubted that he would eagerly avail himself 
of any means to promote the young peasant’s 
wishes for a military life. And it must be re- 
membered that the offer of the knight was one 
that might well be received with gladness, even 
by a youth of the very highest rank. Renown 
in arms was then the first claim to reverence 
from all classes; and the fame of the captal as 
commander was scarcely second to that of any 
one in the days wherein he lived. 
mous order of chivalry, which both from its 
priority in point of time, and the renown of 
those who have borne it, leaves every other but 
a mere shadow—I mean the order of the Garter 
—his name stands fifth among the founders, and 
with only one subject between him and princes 
of the royal blood; and in those times that dis- 
tance was held far higher than even now. Well 
might the captal think that the offer he made in 
favour of a mere French peasant was one of no 
slight kindness; and well might he feel some- 
what surprised that the prior should receive it 
with any hesitation, however slight. He pressed 
the matter no farther, then, at the time ; but, after 
speaking gravely with his companion on other 
subjects, he returned with him to the hall, jested 
for a few minutes with some of the French gen- 
tlemen present, displayed his great muscular 
powers and skill in one or two feats of strength, 
and then, retiring to his chamber, was heard 
singing to an instrument of music, which was 
always borne with him by one of his train. At 
dinner, too, he was somewhat grave; but after- 
ward, as the shades of evening were beginni 
to fall, he was seen walking with the prior oa 
the Count of Mauvinet, and bearing a lighter 
countenance, while all three spoke in somewhat 
low tones together, and the attendants kept far 
behind. They were at this time beyond the 
great moat, and under a small hanging wood. 
As they proceeded, something was heard to 
rustle among the brown leaves within earshot of 
the pages. “There is a wolf!’’ cried one of the 
boys throwing a stone into the covert; but the 
sound instantly ceased, and they passed on. 











“No, no!’ answered the prior, eagerly; 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Nearly a fortnight passed over in the chateau 
of Mauvinet without any one incident worthy of 
remark, and yet there is much to tell. ‘The 
small things of life are often more important than 
the great, the slow than the quick, the still than 
the noisy. ‘The castle, and the palace, and the 
church stand for years the raging of the wind, 
the beating of the rain, the red bolt of the light- 
ning, yet crumble down beneath the quiet touch 
of time, without any one seeing where and when 
the fell destroyer is at work. ‘There may well 
be no great incident, and yet a change the most 
happy or the most disastrous may have taken 
place in the space of a few short days. 

‘There was then as we have said much to tell, 
though there was no marked event upon which 
the pen of the narrator can dwell. ‘There had 
been forest sports, the hunting of the boar and 
the wolf; there had been the flight of the falcon 
over the valleys and the plains around; there 
had been gay autumnal evenings within the castle 
walls, with the blazing fire, and the cheerful tale, 
and the song of chivalry and love, and the sharp 
sirvente, and sometimes the merry dance. In 
fact the time had passed so gaily, that one might 
almost have forgotten the terrible state of the 
country around, had it not been that from time 
a report reached the castle of outrages committed 
by this and that band of marauders; and once 
rumour brought the adventurers so near that the 
Lord of Mauvinet and the Captal de Buch both 
rode out armed to give them the encounter, and 
drive them forth from Touraine. The report 
proved false, however, and was in fact merely 
one of those tales of terror which circulated from 
mouth to mouth throughout the land. 

On all these things it is unnecessary to dwell 
longer, as they afford no matter of interest but 
for those who may be inclined to study deeply 
the manners of the times; but day by day, and 
hour by hour, and moment by moment, feelings 
were coming into the bosom of the Captal de 
Buch such as he had never before experienced. 
Ere a week was over he had fully determined to 
demand the hand of Adela de Mauvinet, and the 
rest of the fortnight he employed in eagerly seek- 
ing her regard. 

Love ina young and timid man may often, 
from its very newness and intensity, baffle its 
own endeavours; it may obscure high talents 
and bright qualities, and weigh down the eager 
and the ardent spirit, and even the active and 

werful mind, so that the lover may appear 
in the very worst light to the person he most 
wishes to please; but with knowledge and ex- 
perience of the world, and that confidence in 
one’s own powers, that just appreciation of our- 
selves which nothing but such knowledge of the 


. world can give, love produces none of those 


results, but, on the contrary, stimulates every 
nerve to exertion, acuminates every faculty of the 
mind and the body, and teaches us to display to 
the very best advantage every grace or perfection 
that we may happen to possess. 

Such, then, was the case with the Captal de 
Buch; he certainly loved deeply and well; he 
felt for Adela what he had never felt for any one 
else, and his whole mind was bent upon obtain- 
ing her regard. But those very sensations only 
indeed him to put forth his great power of 
pleasing, called into activity the vigour of his 
mind, and taught him to use all those means 
which, he knew right well, are the most suc- 
cessful wiih the female heart. He was con- 


stantly by her side when the opportunity natur- 
ally presented itself. ‘The tone of his conversation 
was that which seemed best to accord with the 
general character of her own mind; and yet the 
brilliancy of his thoughts, the richness of idea 
which had been acquired by seeing many scenes, 
mingling with many events, and frequenting 
many courts, gave a sort of sparkling effect to 
his conversation, even when, as I have said, it 
took its general hue from the character of her 
with whom he spoke. It was as if his mind 
was a magic mirror which reflected hers, but 
gave additional brightness to all the images it 
received. 

And yet—for generally in this world there is 
some fatal abatement to the pleasure of the day 


the captal. 
was evident; that his words, his manners, and 
his accomplishments were justly appreciated by 
her, was also clear; but still there was an inde- 
scribable something in her manner which showed 
him that he did not make that progress in her 
heart which he so ardently desired. 

On almost all subjects she spoke with him 
willingly, cheerfully; but there was one on 
which she spoke not at all. When he talked of 
love she was silent; love, I mean, in the abstract, 
or with reference to others; for his own love to- 
wards her he had never yet ventured to tell. 
The moment the subject was mentioned, Adela 
replied not unless she was forced to do so, and, 
when such was the case, answered but vaguely, 
and generally fell into a fit of musing, from 
which the captal found it difficult to rouse her. 
He knew not how to account for such conduct; 
it appeared to him strange, and certainly alarmed 
him: but still he was quite sufficiently in love to 
listen eagerly to anything that hope whispered. 
He thought to himself, “She is so young, she 
knows not yet what love is ;’’ and still he went 
on in the same course, with little fear of ultimate 
success. 

To those who knew her well, however, a 
change might be seen in Adela herself; she had 
become graver, more thoughtful, at times even 
somewhat sad. She showed no distaste to the 
society of the captal: how could she to that of 
a man who had saved her father’s life, who had 
been his friend in adversity, and who had cheered 
for him the hours of captivity and sorrow! but 
still there was not that alacrity in going forth 
+with him which might have been expected from 
her character in*times of old. ‘The bounding 
joy with which at one time she would have 
sprung to meet the deliverer of her parent was 
no longer seen. 

The count himself remarked that it was so, 
and he too thought it strange, although he 
doubted not, and eould not doubt, the affection 
of his child. Still it struck him as extraordinary, 
the more so, indeed, from all he knew of Adela’s 
character. ‘There were others who marked the 
difference likewise, and on whom it made the 
same impression. ‘To Adela no one said any- 
thing, however; and she remained not only un- 
conscious that the coldness in her demeanour 
towards the captal had been perceived, but, in 
truth, unconscious that there was a coldness. 
Had she known it she would certainly have been 
greatly grieved; but whether she would have 
changed or not, who can say ? 

Thus passed the time with her. With her 
father it might be somewhat different. It seldom 





happens, I believe, that parents, even the most 





—and yet there was something in the manner of | 
Adela that surprised, disappointed, and grieved | 
That she did not dislike his society | 








anxious and careful, become aware of the at- 
tachment which their children inspire, or of the 
affections which they feel, till the time to prevent 
the danger is over. Loving Adela as he did, the 
count thought naturally that she was worthy of 
all admiration; and in the captal’s attention to- 
wards her he saw nothing but what might natur- 
ally be expected from so gallant a knight towards 
so fairalady. In the end, indeed, he thought 
that there was sometimes a sparkling brightness 
in his guest’s eyes, which betrayed a greater 
degree of warmth than the mere courtesy of the 
day required; but he marked it little, though 
others marked it much; and he gave no thought 
to the question of whether it would please him 
well to see his daughter united to the great Eng- 
lish leader. 

There is another, in regard to whom we must 
also trace the passing of the time, although he 
may seem a very insignificant personage among 
those of whom we have been lately speaking. 
That person was Albert Denyn, and he had also 
undergone a change ; he too had become sad, and 
thoughtful, and gloomy. Smiles had nearly for- 
saken his countenance since the captal entered 
the castle of Mauvinet: and he was seen, day by 
day, wandering through the woods and over the 
hills around, with his eyes fixed upon the dull 
ground, as if questioning his mother earth of his 
hard destiny, and finding no reply: or sitting 
gazing on the hilt of his sword, which he, as 
well as well as Caillet, and several other favour- 
ite attendants of the Lord of Mauvinet, were 
permitted to wear, as if demanding why the 
hand which could use. it as bravely as any lord 
in the land, should not be held as noble as that 
of others less worthy. 

He seemed to avoid the society of all. The 
tiltyard and the meadow, where the soldiery used 
to practise, and where he himself had a sort of 
prescriptive right to mingle with others of noble 
birth, now beheld him no more ; and even Caillet, 
who, though he in general sought conversation 
with few in the castle, now looked for every 
opportunity of speaking with him, found none 
without great difficulty, and even when he did 
obtain a moment, met with some interruption 
almost as soon as their conference began. 

The captal, from motives secret even to him- 
self, watched the young peasant whenever he 
happened to be in the same chamber with him, 
and more especially when Adela was there; but 
he saw nothing but what the youth’s station in 
the household of the lady’s father warranted. 
There was deep respect and reverence, zeal and 
affection in his manner; but humble and calm 
withal, without presumption in look or word. 

The captal took it for granted, in the end, that 
the youth’s melancholy was habitual; but others 


| knew better; and more than one of those who 


had been accustomed to see him the gayest of a 
thousand gay hearts, now questioned him regard- 
ing his sudden gloom. Among the rest was the 
prior; but the good father—forced to reside at 
the abbey, and paying but short visits to his bro- 
ther’s castle—saw not many of those slighter 
traits which might, perhaps, have directed his 
judgment aright, could he have watched them; 
and thus he attributed Albert’s sadness to motives 
far from the real motives. 

‘*My dear son,”’ he said, one day, when he 
was riding over to the castle, and found the youth 
upon the hills by the way, “I have remarked, 
with grief, the gloom that hangs upon you; for 
I cannot but ascribe it, in some degree, to what 
my brother and myself have yielded to, out of 
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kindness for you, without dreaming that it could 
produce pain and sorrow instead.” 

The youth started and turned red, but instantly 
became pale, demanding, ‘* What mean you, fa- 
ther? 1 know not to what you can allude.” 

«*Nay! my son,” answered the prior, “I 
saw this sadness fall upon you the moment we 
mentioned what we considered the splendid offer 
made in your favour by the noble Captal de 
Buch; and I have marked the gloom coming 
deeper and deeper every day since, so that I 
cannot be mistaken.” 

Albert paused a moment, but his heart was too 
pure and true to suffer him to take advantage of 
the good prior’s mistake, even to hide the many 
feelings within his bosom that he dared not 
avow; and in this, as in all things, he spoke the 
plain truth. “ Indeed, dear and noble sir,’”’ he 
said, ** you are mistaken. When you told me 
of the generous offer of the captal, I became 
grave, perhaps, because my heart was filled with 
two strong emotions: joy to see what I had 
scarcely deemed possible fulfilled, and yet sor- 
row to part with many dear and true friends such 
as | shall never find again. Oh! my lord, can 
you suppose that, after all the kindness you have 
shown me, I ean think of the hour that must 
separate me from your paternal care, perhaps, 
forever, without a painful feeling of apprehen- 
sion and regret? Can I ever think of leaving 
iny noble lord, your brother, or our sweet Lady 
Adela, without deep grief? Oh! no, my. lord. 
This, I assure you, was all that called a shadow 
over my face when first you told me of the cap- 
tal’s offer; and, since then, perhaps other things 
—fancies—wayward fancies—apprehensions of 
never seeing those I love again, or seeing them 
changed towards me—or—or—a thousand idle 
dreams, have made me sad; but this will all pass 
away when I am gone.” 

«Fear not! Albert,’”’ replied the prior, gazing 
on him with a look of approbation and regard, 
‘‘fear not! We shall meet again, and, perhaps, 
in happier circumstances than the times admit at 
present. Fear not, either, that you will find us 
changed. Only act honourably wherever you 
may be, and you will learn that we are still the 
same under all circumstances.” 

«T trust I ever shall act honourably, my lord,” 
replied Albert. ‘TI have but one apprehension, 
and that is, that I may at some time be compelled 
to lay down those arms which I am now about 
to bear, by being called to use them against 
France; and should that be—’’ 

‘*No fear! no fear!’’ exclaimed the prior: 
‘‘the captal has plighted his word that such an 
act shall never be required of you, my son. If 
that idea has disturbed you, let it do so no «more ; 
for you know that his word is never broken.”’ 


The youth kissed the good monk’s hand in 
sign of gratitude: but, notwithstanding such as- 
surance, Albert was not gayer than before. For 
the day, indeed, he made an effort, but ere night 
fell he had sunk back into deeper gloom than 
ever. Even in the hall, after supper, a dark fit 
of thought came upon him, and he stood silent 
and sad, with his gaze fixed upon the pavement, 
while all were laughing and jesting around, till, 
suddenly raising his head, he found the eyes of 
Lady Adela resting upon him with a look little 
less sorrowful than his own. He started and 


turned away, and strove for the rest of the even- 
ing to assume a more cheerful air when he passed 
the spot where she sat; but the sight of the Cap- 


head, and saw Albert Denyn advancing towards 
him, while the Lady Adela turned away with a 
glowing cheek and agitated air. 


calculated to cheer the heart of Albert Denyn. 
On the morning following, however, from one 
of the windows at which he had watched the sun 
rise with eyes that had not been closed all night, 
he beheld the captal and the Lord of Mauvinet 
walk forth together unattended; and knowing 
that at that hour the great hall of the castle was 
likely to be vacant, he proceeded thither to in- 
dulge his thoughts more at ease than in the nar- 
row space of the small room which he tenanted 
in one of the turrets. Intense thought may take 
place in narrow chambers; the mathematician may 
pursue his calculations, the philosopher his rea- 
sonings, the politician his schemes, within the 


the heart mingle with the deep workings of the 
brain, the spirit within us seems to pant for space, 
and the movement of the mind requires room for 
the movements also of the corporeal frame. Al- 
bert Denyn felt relieved in the great hall, where 
he could now be quite solitary: it seemed as if 
the busy thoughts within his bosom found freer 
play. There he walked to and fro for some 


out of the window, till at length, seeing the cap- 
tal and the count on their way back towards the 
chateau, he paused for a moment to consider 
whether he would wait their coming where he 
was, or retire again to his own chamber. He 
felt, however, that his thoughts at that moment 
were too painful to endure the presence of others, 
and, turning away, he passed along the corridor 
which led from room to room by the principal 
apartments of the castle, intending to’ mount to 
the turret in which he slept by a small staircase 
at the end. : 

Ere he reached the farther extremity of the gal- 
lery, however, he beheld the Lady Adela coming 
towards him, and for an instant he hesitated what 
to do; but he soon saw that she had remarked 
his presence, and he advanced, making a lowly 
bow as he approached her. 

Adela, however, paused when he came near, 
cast a hurried glance around the corridor to as- 
sure herself that they were alone, and then said, 
‘* Albert, what is it that makes you sosad? Why 
are you so changed, so gloomy? Has anything 
gone wrong with you?” 

** Nothing, lady ; nothing, indeed,” replied Al- 
bert; ‘far from it; all has gone well—well in a 
way that I could not hope.” 

“Then what is the cause of your gloom, Al- 
bert?’’ she asked; ‘* what is the occasion of the 
melancholy that hangs upon you?”’ 

Albert Denyn was shaken with agitation so 
that his very limbs trembled; liis countenance 
was as pale as death, and his breath seemed to 
come hard. Adela marked all those signs of 
strong emotion, and as he did not answer, she 
added, in a gentle tone, ** Nay, nay, Albert, you 
must speak: we have been brought up together 
almost all our lives, and you will not surely re- 
fuse to tell me—me, Albert, you will not refuse 
to tell!” 

Albert could bear no more. ‘ You! you! he 
exclaimed; ‘oh! lady, you are the last that I 
ought to fell!” 

The words had searcely passed his lips when 
the Captal de Buch entered the gallery alone and 
thoughtful, with his eyes bent upon the ground. 
‘The moment he eame in, however, he raised his 


But Albert had 





tal de Buch placed beside her, striving by every 





at once regained his calmness as soon as he be- 


straitest confines; but where strong emotions of 


minutes alone, stopping from time to time to gaze | 


means to win her attention and regard, was not | came aware of the presence of a third person, for 


| there was a depth in his sorrow which gave vigour 

| to every effort of his mind; and he came slow] 
but firmly on towards the captal, reaching the spot 

_where the knight stood at the very moment that 
Adela quitted the corridor by another door. 

In those days there was a sort of parental power 
| in great military leaders over the young men who 
attached themselves to them, which gave a right 
| to question and to govern them in a way that 
‘might not otherwise have been submitted to b 
hot and fiery spirits in the heyday of youth. It 
_ was in this tone, rather than in that of a master, 
“that the Captal de Buch now addressed Albert 
'Denyn, saying, ‘* What has agitated the lady, 
| my young friend ?” 

The captal himself was not free from emotion 
as he spoke; but Albert replied calmly, «* Why 
she is agitated, my lord, I cannot pretend to in- 
form you. All that passed was, that she was 
kind enough to ask what had made me so sad, 
whether anything had gone wrong with me. I 
assured her that such was not the case; but she 
| would not believe my assurance ; though, as you 
know, my lord, from your own noble offer, all has 
| gone better with me than I ever could have dared 
to hope.”’ 

The captal bit his lip, and then fixing his eyes 
upon the ground, remained in thought for a 
moment or two. He had thus continued till Al- 
bert doubted whether he ought to retire or wait 
his farther commands, when, raising his eyes 
proudly, the knight added, “If you are still in- 
clined to accept my offer, young man, it would 
be as well for you to know that I shall not re- 
main here many days longer; perhaps even to- 
morrow may be fixed for my departure. Are 
you still desirous of accompanying me, or not?” 

Albert gazed in the captal’s face with evident 
surprise. ‘* Most gratefully! most thankfully! 
noble sir,” he said: «I should ill deserve your 
favour did I even hesitate.” 

** You are the best judge,” replied the captal, 
in a sharp tone, and passed on towards his own 
apartments. 

Albert remained for a moment or two where 
the captal had left him, and then retiring to his 
own chamber, spent an hour in thought. 

Ere we turn to new events, however, and 
more active scenes than those in which we have 
lately engaged, we must pause to relate the con- 
versation which had taken place tetween the 
Captal de Buch and the Count de Mauvinet dur- 
ing their morning walk; a conversation which, 
as we have seen, had made the former forget in 
a degree that courteous kindness for which he 
had ever been celebrated. 

Not unmerited praises of the Lady Adela de 
Mauvinet, on the part of the captal, began his 
conference with the count; and her father cer- 
tainly heard those praises with pleasure, although 
by this time he had learned to apprehend some 
proposal on the part of his friend, which might 
give him pain either to refuse or to accede to. He 
replied, however, cautiously, and in such a man- 
ner as he thought might perhaps check expecta- 
tion; but the captal went on and told the tale of 
his love, ending with a demand of the hand of 
Adela de Mauvinet. It often requires more cou- 
rage to encounter a painful proposition such as this 
than any corporeal danger; and the Lord of 
Mauvinet would more willingly have met an ene- 
my in the field than have heard the wishes of the 


Captal de Buch. 


Nevertheless, when it was once pronounced, 








he met it decidedly. 


‘* My noble lord,” he re- 
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lied, «and my dear good friend, it would be less 
grievous to me far to lie once more upon the field 
of Poictiers among the dead and dying than 
to say what I must say. If I had been asked 
not many months ago,” he proceeded, sadly, 
« whether I would ever consent to give my child 
to one who had aided, as much as any man now 
living, to overthrow the hosts of France at Poic- 
tiers, | would have answered, No; it is a thing 
utterly impossible—of which I can never dream. 
Those feelings have been changed by your gene- 
rous kindness. But if any one asks me even now 
whether I will consent to give my daughter to a 
man who still remains an enemy of my country, 
I must repeat those words, No! it is impossible! 
Could you, my Lord Captal, quit the cause of 
England, espouse the cause of France, cast from 
you all the ties that have long bound you, and 
become a faithful subject of the same land as 
myself—”’ 

‘Impossible, impossible!’’ replied the captal ; 
“never! By the side of that noble prince under 
whose standard I have fought for years— whose 
very name is renown, whose spirit is chivalry, 
whose heart is honour, and whose look is victory 
—by him will 1 stand to the last day of life and 
glory. in the companionship of Edward of Eng- 

d 47? 


“ Right well, my lord, I know it must be so,” 
answered the Count de Mauvinet: ‘so noble a 
spirit as yours could never quit, even for the 
smile of the brightest lady in all the land, the stan- 
dard under which he has won fame; but, alas! 
in knowing that such will be your conduct, I 
must also feel that my daughter can never be the 
bride of any one but a friend to France, and an 
enemy to France’s enemies. My Lord Captal,” 
he continued, ‘think me not ungrateful ; but put 
it to your own noble heart how you would act 
were you placed as I am; put it to your own 
heart, I say, and answer for me truly and straight- 
forwardly. As knight, and nobleman, and man of 
honour, I charge you tell me, how would you 
behave !” 

The captal stopped suddenly in their progress, 
bent his eyes sternly upon the ground, and for 
nearly two minutes seemed to put the painful 
question to his own conscience. Then, starting 
from his revery, he wrung the count’s band vehe- 
mently in his own; and, as if that gesture were 
sufficient answer to the question, he added not a 
word more, but darted back at once to the castle. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When the Captal de Buch had left Albert 
Denyn in the corridor, he walked on straight to 
his own chamber, passing through the anteroom, 

. where some of his pages and attendants were 
stationed, and closing the door carefully behind 
him. He then advanced towards a great chair 
which was placed near the window, but he 
reached it not, pausing in the midst of the room, 
and remaining there, with his eyes bent upon 
the ground in deep thought. He continued in 
this meditative mood for several minutes, per- 
fectly motionless and still, though with a knitted 
brow and heavy air, showing evidently that the 
matter of his reflections was anything but pleas- 
ing or calm. At length, however, he lifted his 
head with an air somewhat melancholy, yet 
somewhat proud, saying aloud as he did so, “It 
is well! Itis well as it is! Better far not her 
hand than not her love! Better far, better far ! 


Farewell such fantasies ; they shall soon be for- 
gotten.” 

Yet he spoke with a sigh; and after he had 
done, he sat down, and seemed to think sadly 
and bitterly over all that had just passed. 


That day had been appointed for a long expe- 
dition to meet the Prior of Montvoye, at a small 
chapel attached to the abbey, some seven or eight 
miles from the castle, and the captal had looked 
forward to the ride with no small pleasure in the 
anticipation. He had thought how he would 
keep by the side of Adela de Mauvinet, and what 
he would say—ay, and what she would reply ; 
and with the fond fancy of love he had pictured 
to his own imagination her bright looks, and the 
sunny smile that sometimes came into her face 
when she was well pleased with anything that 
met her ear oreye. But now, alas! the captal’s 
vision was broken, and the prospect of the jour- 
ney presented to him nothing but pain. At one 
time he hesitated as to whether he would go; 
but then, again, he recollected that it might seem 
weak and unmanly in the eyes of the Lord of 
Mauvinet, and even of Adela herself, should he 
give way to such feelings; and then he thought 
that at all events, he might enjoy the satisfaction 
of being with her for the time. Thus he would 
gradually have reasoned himself into once more 
looking forward to the expedition with pleasure, 
had there not been from time to time a painful 
recollection of the glowing colour which he had 
seen upon Adela’s cheek when his sudden com- 
ing interrupted her conversation with Albert 
Denyn. ‘The remembrance, as I have said, gave 
him pain, and he loved not to let his mind rest 
upon it; but yet the importunate memory there- 
of would not be denied; and for more than an 
hour he remained calling back every look that he 
had seen pass between Adela and the young 
peasant. How long he might have remained 
thus I cannot tell, had he not been visited at the 
end of an hour and a half by the Count de Mau- 
vinet himself. 

**‘ The horses are prepared, and in the court- 
yard, noble sir,” he said, “and I have come to 
be your esquire; but I trust that you will not go 
this day to do me pleasure, if it accord not with 
your own inclination.” 

‘‘T am most ready and willing, my lord,”’ re- 
plied the captal, starting up; ‘but I had fallen 
into a fitof musing. I am with you in a mo- 
ment, however;’’ and, making some slight 
change in his apparel, he hastened to descend 
with his friend to the courtyard of the castle, 
where horses and attendants were already pre- 


tion to the chapel. Among the foremost stood 
the beautiful white jennet which had been brought 
out for Adela de Mauvinet; but she herself had 
not yet come down to take her place in the ca- 
valeade. ‘The count sent a page to call her, and, 
after a moment’s delay, she appeared; but it 
seemed to the captal, as he gazed at her for a 
moment, that there were traces of tears upon her 
cheek. ‘They had been carefully wiped away, 
however, and during the ride no difference from 
her ordinary demeanour showed that she had 
been grieved or agitated during that morning. 
When they had passed the drawbridge and the 
barbican, and were proceeding over the cause- 
way, three abreast, the captal looked round for 
Albert Denyn, but the youth was not with them; 
and perhaps with some curiosity to see what ef- 
fect his words would produce upon Adela, he 
turned towards the Count de Mauvinet, inquir- 





pared and arrayed to set out upon their expedi- | 


ing, ‘* Where is the good youth Albert Denyn? 
he has not gone with us to-day.” 

** He asked my permission,” replied the Lord 
of Mauvinet, *‘ to remain behind, in order to see 
some cottagers, with whom he was placed in his 
infancy, after his father’s death. They were 
very kind to him, and Albert is not one to forget 
kindness from any one.” 

The captal fixed his eyes upon Adela, and then 
fell into a fit of musing, but made no reply to the 
words of the Lord of Mauvinet. He taxed his 
own heart, however, with want of courtesy and 
benevolence in feeling pain at hearing the com- 
mendation of any good man. 

‘* This is not right,” he said to himself, ‘* this 
is not right. If the youth deserves praise, praise 
let him have—ay, and win hovour and renown 
too, if God so wills it!” 

Let us not pause in this place upon the expe- 
dition which was now undertaken by the party 
from the chateau. ‘The circumstances under 
which they went were distressing to all the prin- 
cipal personages concerned. ‘The feelings of the 
count and the captal may be easily conceived ; 
and could any one have seen into the bosom of 
the fair girl who rode between them, her state of 
mind would have appeared even more painful; 
for, from various minute faets which had come to 
her knowledge in the course of the preceding 
day, Adela hid discovered that the deliverer of 
her father entertained towards her a passion 
which’she could not return. His conduet had 
lately alarmed her; and though for some time she 
had striven to shut the facts from her own eyes, 
| yet the truth had forced itself upon her at last, 
| and she had become convinced not only that the 
| captal loved her, but that he would demand her 
| hand. What might be the decision of her parent 
| she knew not, but she felt but too well that she 
| could never entertain for the captal that affection 
| which a wife should feel towards a husband. 
| When she discovered such sensations in her own 
| bosom, her first question was why her heart was 

so cold and indifferent to one well calculated to 
| please and to win. He had all that could attract— 
| beauty of person, grace, and courtesy of manner; 
| high qualities of mind; dignity and command in 
his whole air; he was renowned in arms, kind, 
| generous, gay, wise, faithful, just, and true of 
| heart; and Adela again and again asked herself 
| why it was she could not love him. It was earlv 
| on that morning that these things were passing 
|in her mind; and, busy with such ideas, she 
had lingered beyond the hour at which she 
usually visited her father’s chamber to wish him 
| health and happiness through the day. When 
she went, she found that he was already gone 
| forth with the Captal de Buch; and a cold sen- 
| sation came over her heart when she thought of 
| what might be the subject of their conversation. 
As she was returning she met Albert Denyn, as 
we have shown, and the brief conversation which 
we have related took place between them. After 
it was over, Adela asked herself no more why 
she could not love the captal, but she sat down in 
her chamber and wept. 

She had sufficient command over herself to 
prevent the feelings of her heart from affecting 
her demeanour in any great degree: but it may 
be well believed that her sensations were not a 
little sad; and the day which had been intended 
to be a day of pleasure, proved, in most respects, 
one of pain to almost all the parties-eoncerned. 

When they had visited the chapel, paid their 
devotions at the shrine, and again taken leave 
of the prior, the Count de Mauvinet somewhat 
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hurried his pace ; for several delays had occurred 
during the morning, and the sun was beginning 
to decline. ‘Those were times, too, in which, as 
we have before shown, it was neither safe nor 
agreeable to travel late at night, although the 
proximity of the Castle of Mauvinet, and the 
general tranquillity of that part of the country, 
seemed to promise the party of the count full se- 
curity on the way. He had with him, too, a 
stout band of attendants; and the very presence 
of the Captal de Buch himself was a host. 

The sun had just touched the edge of the sky, 
when they again came within a mile of the cas- 
tle; but here they were detained for some time 
by an incident of deep interest to the Count de 
Mauvinet himself, and little less so in the eyes of 
the captal. ‘They found the road at the top of 
the hill crowded with peasantry of the richer 
class, wealthy farmers, and landholders on the 
estates of Mauvine', all dressed in their holyday 
costume, and bearing a certain expression of 
pleasure and satisfaction in their faces, that seem- 
ed to speak of some occasion of much joy. Two 
or three of the principal persons were collected 
in front of the rest; and, as the count’s party ap- 
proached, one of them advanced a little before 
the others, and respectfully stopped their lord as 
he was coming forward. 

** What would you, good Larchenay ?” said 
the count, bending his head a little, and address- 
ing him with a well-pleased air. ‘Is there any- 
thing in which I can serve you, my good friend?”’ 

‘* Yes, my lord, much,”’ replied the farmer ; 
‘¢ and, indeed, we have all met here tomake you 
an hamble request, which we trust you will not 
deny us.” 

‘*T am not accustomed, my guod Larchenay, 
to refuse you anything in reason,’’ replied the 
Lord of Mauvinet; ‘and so glad am I to find 
myself among you all once more, that I am little 
likely to be hard-hearted now.” 

“Thanks, then, my noble lord,’’ replied the 
peasant: * our request, I see, is half granted al- 
ready. We have heard that to-morrow you pro- 
pose to pay your ransom to the noble Captal de 
Buch, and yet your faithful peasantry have not 
been called upon to bear a share therein. It was 
never yet known, my lord, that the poor tenants 
of so noble a gentleman as yourself were refused 
the right of contributing to redeem their good 
lord ; and we have collected together and brought 
hither our little tribute of gratitude and attach- 
ment to one who has ever been a kind master to 
all ; who has aided us in sickness, has spared us 
in adversity, and protected us in danger. We 
know not, my lord, the exact sum at which your 
ransom has been fixed, but we have gathered 
among us here some ten thousand crowns, which 
we come to offer with a very willing heart.” 

The affection of his peasantry brought tears 
into the eyes of the Lord of Mauvinet, and ke 
thanked them in words which were evidently not 
words of course, although he would fain have 
declined the aid tendered tohim. ‘ The peasant- 
ry of France,”’ he said, ** have suffered too much 
already, my good friends, for me at least to press 
upon them more, whatever others may do. This 
was the reason why I asked no assistance from 
my people ; not that I doubted in the least their 
love for their lord, or their willingness to help 
him in a time of need. My ransom is provided, 
my friends ; half is ready here, and half must be 
prepared by this time in Beauvoisis ; and, as I 
fixed it myself, when my noble friend here, the 

i de Buch, would scarcely accept of any, so 
would I also fain pay it myself, although you 








offer me such an aid.” The farmer whom he 
had called Larchenay heard him in respectful 
silence, and drew a step back with a disappointed 
air; but an older and somewhat ruder-looking 
man stepped forward, and said in a bolder tone, 
‘* My lord the count, you have never taken from 
us more than was your due, very often much 
less. It is seldom that we have an opportunity 
of showing our thanks. It has pleased God that 
you should be taken prisoner while you were 
gallantly defending your country, and when 
others had basely fled and abandoned her cause. 
Depend upon it, my lord, one 1eason why you 
have thus been suffered to fall into the hands of 
the enemy was, that your faithful peasantry might 
have an opportunity of showing that the poor peo- 
ple of France can be grateful to those who love 
and protect them. I beseech you, my lord, do 
not refuse our request, but let us pay our master’s 
ransom, right glad as we are to get him back.” 

‘Oh, my father,” said Adela, seeing that the 
count still hesitated, ** pray accept it: I am sure 
there is not a peasant on the land who will not 
feel happy and proud to have contributed to your 
deliverance.” 

** Well, be it so, my good friends,” said the 
count, with a voice trembling with emotion, ‘be 
itso. It seems as if I gained my liberty twice 
when it is my people that give ittome. Come, 
then, come to the chateau, and we will speak 
more of all this. I would fain thank you, my 
friends, better than I can now, when words fail 
me and my heart is full, Larchenay, come 
hither, and, as we go, assure me that, in these 
times of difficulty and distress, this gift does not 
press upon you too hardly.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the good man, “ on my 
life it does not. ‘Thanks to your kindly care and 
that of your good brother, there are no peasants 
in France who have suffered so little as we have 
done. ‘The enemy has never visited our fields ; 
famine has never been felt among us: if we ever 
have wanted anything, it has been supplied to us, 
my lord, by your bounty, so that we are wealthy 
as well as contented ; and we know that we owe 
that wealth to you.” 

Thus conversing, the Lord of Mauvinet and 
his peasantry, with the rest of the company 
which had accompanied him during the day, pro- 
ceeded slowly back towards the chateau, while 
the sun set, but left the sky glowing with the 
glory of his departing light. ‘They reached the 
foot of the slope, and were beginning to cross the 
meadows, which extended from the hills to the 
moat of the castle, when suddenly a quarrel from 
a crossbow struck the horse of the Captal de 
Buch, and the noble animal, with the blood 
flowing in profusion from a wound in his side, 
reared, and then staggered under his gallant 
rider. 

The captal, however, though taken bv surprise, 
sprang to the ground before the charger fell, ex- 
claiming, ‘*‘ My Lord of Mauvinet, that was meant 
for you. Draw round your lord.” 

Even while he was speaking more serious 
cause of alarm appeared: for from the hanging 
wood which we have already mentioned rode 
forth at full speed a large body of men-at-arms, 
bearing down with leveled lances upon the little 
party which was crossing the meadow. The 
peasantry were defenceless, and one of the first 
thoughts of the Lord of Mauvinet was for them. 
He himself and all his armed attendants, as well 
as the Captal de Buch and his followers, hastened 
to cast themselves into the front and meet the 
shock of the enemy's charge. But the number 





of the assailants was far superior to their own; 
and it was very evident, from the order in which 
they came on, that they were all experienced 
men-at-arms. 

‘* Your horse, your horse,” cried the captal io 
one of his men: ‘‘ give me a spear, St. John, 
oe the line there, my men, keep the line. My 
Lord of Mauvinet, if you take ground a little to 
the right, our flank will be protected by those 
trees. Stand firm, stand firm! St. George for 
merry England !’’ 

Almost as he spoke, and while he was as yet 
mounting the horse which had been brought up 
for him, the body of adventurers, for such were 
evidently the assailants, came up at full speed, 
expecting, undoubtedly, to find all give way be. 
fore them. In this, however, they were greatly 
mistaken: the veteran attendants of the captal 
and the Count de Mauvinet presenting a firm and 
unwavering face to the enemy, and the captal 
himself causing his horse to passage, by a hard 
stroke of the spur, at the very moment that one 
of the heavy-armed leaders of the enemy’s troop 
came impetuously upon him, suffered the man to 
dash between him and one of his retainers, but 
at the same time, with his shortened lance, struck 
him fiercely in the throat, and hurled him bleed- 
ing to the ground. 

**A good stroke !”’ he eried, as gaily as if the 
dangerous strife were but a May-day pastime, 
**A good stroke! St. George for merry Eng- 
land !”’ 

Notwithstanding the skill of the captal and the 
Count of Mauvinet, and the bravery and deter- 
mination of their own personal followers, the ad- 
vantage was still on the side of the adversary, 
who, besides numbers, had the hill in his favour; 
and although, where the two leaders were, the 
line was kept firm and no ground lost, yet the 
centre even of their short phalanx was beginning 
to waver and give way, when some cried aloud, 
** They are coming from the castle! They are 
coming from the castle !’’ 


The captal, even while he struck down one of 
the adventurers with his heavy sword, turned his 
eyes towards the chateau of Mauvinet, and sawa 
straggling band of men galloping over the cause- 
way at full speed; but far before them was a 
horseman who seemed to gain ground upon those 
who followed every moment, and the captal 
thought he recognised, though the light was now 
becoming faint, the form of Albert Denyn. 

‘Courage! courage, my men !” cried the great 
leader; ‘aid is at hand! Hold firm there in the 
centre! By heaven, they are breaking in! Down 
with that green plume! Strike him on the head, 
Martin! Down with him! down with him! It 
is too late !” 

And he said truly; for, notwithstanding a 
vigorous effort made by the men in the centre to 
recover their position, a strong body of the ad- 
venturers forced their way through, and the line 
was completely broken. At that moment, how- 
ever, the first of the horsemen fromthe castle ar- 
rived, proving, as the captal had imagined, Albert 
Denyn. His body was undefended, but his head 
was covered with a plain steel cap, such as the 
commons usually wore in the field, and in his 
hand wasa heavy battle-axe, which he had caught 
up in haste. His eye ran rapidly over the con- 
flict as he came up; and although the Lord of 
Mauvinet cried, ‘* Hither, Albert, hither !’’ he di- 
rected his course to the rear of the peasantry, 
forced his way through the midst of the frightened 
multitude, and cast himself between Adela and 
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the man in the green plume, who had nearly 
reached the spot where she stood. 

« He is right, he is right,”’ cried the Captal de 
> Buch, spurring on his horse, and leading forward 

the soldiers who were near him to attack the 
flank of the enemy. 

All he could do, however, was to break their 
line a8 they had broken the small band of the 
Count de Mauvinet; and the whole became a 
scene of strife, confusion, and disarray, in which 
each man was soon found fighting for his own 
life, and little heeding the proceedings of his 
comrades. : 

In the mean time, the retainers of the house of 
Mauvinet were every moment re-enforced by 
fresh arrivals from the chateau, and the adventur- 
ers speedily found that the day was going against 
them ; a discovery which soon led to an attempt 
to rally their forces and make their retreat in an 
orderly manner. But the party whom they had 
attacked had become aware of their own advan- 
tage, and, of course, were but little disposed to 
suffer them to retire in peace. 

As they drew out and endeavoured to form, 
the Lord of Mauvinet, seeing many of his poor 
tenants either wounded or killed, and indignant at 
the very fact of an ambush being laid so near his 
own castle, eagerly arrayed his men to pursue 
the assailants, and only paused to give one glance 
round, in order to ascertain that his daughter was 
in safety. 

At the moment that he thus turned to gaze, 
she had dismounted from her horse, and was 
bending, in no slight terror, by the animal’s side. 
The space around was not yet absolutely cleared 
of enemies, but they were now only seeking to 
retreat; and before her stood Albert Denyn, with 
tis foot planted on the dead body of the man 
with the green plume, who had led the party of 
adventurers which first broke the ranks of the 
vassals of Mauvinet. ‘The battle-axe which had 
slain him was bloody in the youth’s hand, and 
his horse’s bridle, cast over the other arm, seem- 
ed to show that he had sprung to the ground for 
the defence of his young mistress. 

Feeling that Adela was now safe, the count 
hesitated no Jonger, but, uniting his men with 
those of the captal, he urged the pursuit of the 
enemy fiercely, slaying many and taking several 
more, though, in truth, few condescended to ask 
for quarter. In the mean time, Albert Denyn 
paused for a moment by the side of the Lady 
Adela, inquiring eagerly, though gently, whether 
she were injured. 

«Oh, no, no, Albert,” she replied; ‘ thanks 
to God, [ am not; but oh! help my father, Al- 
bert, help my father. See, he is pursuing them 
fiercely. I fear only for him.” 

Albert looked around, saying, ‘It is growing 
dark, lady; I cannot leave you without protec- 

tion.” 

Adela, however, again besought him more ear- 
nestly than before to fly to the assistance of her 
father; and some of the peasantry around ex- 
claimed, ** We will guard her to the castle, oh 
we will guard her;’’ but Albert did not feel well 
satisfied with the protection that they could give, 
till William Caillet, forcing his way through the 
rest, approached Albert, saying, ‘* Leave her to 
me, Albert; I will defend the Lady Adela in case 
of need: you know that I can do so well.” 

Albert hesitated for a moment, though he knew 
not why; but at that instant the lady repeated, 
“Go, Albert, go! See! they are surrounding 
my father. Go! Oh, go all of you! I shall be 
very safe now.” 


Albert Denyn paused no longer, but, setting 
his foot in the stirrup, sprang upon his horse’s 
back, and galloped at full speed after the Lord of 
Mauvinet and his party. His aid, however, was 
scarcely required, for the adventurers were in full 
retreat, and Adela’s eyes had deceived her when 
she imagined that her father was surrounded by 
any but friends. ‘The increased darkness, too, 
soon put a stop to the pursuit, and the Captal de 
Buch, drawing in his horse, said, with a faint 
smile, ‘* This is but a scurvy jest, my Lord of 
Mauvinet, and I fear your poor peasants have 
suffered.” 

‘*] fear so too,”’ replied the count, in a sad 
tone, while he turned his horse to return to the 
castle. ‘‘Ha, Albert, where is Adela? Why 
did you leave her ?”” 

‘*She would have me follow you, my lord,” 
replied Albert Denyn; ‘and Caillet, who was 
there, promised to guard her back.” 

«Then she is safe! then she is safe!’’ said 
the count. Come, my good Lord Captal, I must 
give you some better entertainment than this, or 
you will call me churlish ;” and, thus saying, he 
led the cavalcade homeward. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


** You had better mount, lady, and get back to 
the castle with all speed,” said Caillet, as soon 
as Albert Denyn had left them: ‘* Peter the horse- 





boy promised to bring me outa horse, but 1 fear 
the knave has failed me.” | 

**No, no! there he stands,”’ cried one of the | 
peasants who heard what was said, “ there he | 
stands, and the horse with him.” 

‘Let me help you, lady,” continued Caillet, 
offering to assist her to her saddle, and beckon- 
ing for the boy to bring up his horse ; but Adela 
motioned him back, saying, ‘* I need no aid, Wil- 
liam Caillet,’’ and at the same time she sprang 
upon her well-taught jennet, which remained per- | 
fectly still till she was in herseat. ‘TI see not,” | 
she continued, speaking to Caillet, ‘that you | 
need a horse to accompany me to the castle. You | 
can walk at my side.” 

‘But in case we should be obliged to make | 
more haste, lady,”’ replied Caillet. **’The enemy | 
are still scattered about, madam. See there! and 
there!”’ and, as he spoke, he too leaped into the 
saddle. 





form. There were dead among them to be 
mourned; there were wounded to be tended; the 
adventurers had found time, even in the midst of 
bloodshed and confusion, to strip several of the 
money which they had brought for their lord’s 
ransom, and that also had to be lamented and com- 
mented upon. But upon the little knoll from 
which Adela and Caillet had departed for the 
castle, four or five men stood apart, talking eager- 
ly together, and not paying any attention to mat- 
ters which might well interest them as well as 
their companions. ‘Their eyes were fixed upon 
the course taken by Caillet and the lady, whom 
they continued to trace by Adela’s white jennet, 
which could still be seen, notwithstanding the 
increasing darkness of the evening. 

** Yes, yes,” said one, * it is all right: you see 
he is going straight to the casile.”’ 

** Watch him still, watch him still,” cried ano- 
ther: ‘1 love him not at all. As the lady said, 
why should he take a horse to go back with her 
a five minutes’ walk? See how he rides close 
to her side, too, as if he were the Captal de Buch. 
Some one has certainly betrayed us into the hands 
of these companions, otherwise they would never 
have come so near the castle, and I, as well as 
Larchenay, doubt him much. He was the only 
one that knew of our intention of bringing the 
money here, as far as 1 know; and when | was 
speaking with old Tourmont, the warder at the 
castle, just now, he told me that Caillet had been 
absent all this day and yesterday, and he said he 
wondered that our lord Jet him go on so.” 

**So do 1,” replied an old peasant who formed 
one of the group; ‘and I am determined, for my 
part, to tell my lord the count that 1 found him 
persuading my second son Charles that I did not 
treat him well: he has been a mischief-maker in 
more than one house, and it is time that the thing 
should be stopped. So I shall let my lord know 
the whole without ceremony. But look there, 
look there, Larchenay! He is leading my young 
lady towards the wood: he is bent upon some 
mischief, depend upon it.” 

*‘T will stop him,” cried Larchenay: ‘if he 
goes up there, I can cut him off by the well path. 
Come with me, Peter, John, come with me, 
quick, quick—Santa Maria! there is a scream.” 

Thus saying, he darted up the side of the hill, 
took a road through the wood, and ran at full 


speed for some two or three hundred yards along 
| the narrow and intricate turnings and windings 
‘Then we will go quick,” said Adela, shaking | of the forest ways. 


He was then pausing for a 


her rein, and turning her jennet’s head towards | moment to take breath, when another scream at 
{ 


the castle. 


|no great distance reached his ear, and, rushing 


Caillet rode on also, not, as might have been | on as fast as possible, he suddenly came to a 


Along the one cross- 





expected from his station, astep behind, but close | spot where two paths met. 
to her horse’s side, and Adela only the more | ing that which he himself was pursuing, was 
eagerly urged the beast forward. Just as they | coming up at the moment with furious speed the 
were within two hundred yards of the moat, how- | very person whom he sought, William Caillet, 
ever, some five or six horsemen passed them at | leading on the jennet of Adela de Mauvinet. It 
full speed, and Caillet, laying his hand on Adela’s | was in vain that the poor girl attempted to pull 
bridle-rein, exclaimed, “This way! this way, | in her horse; for Ceillet had contrived to grasp 
lady!” | the bridle in such a manner that she had ho longer 

As he spoke he turned her jennet’s head to-| any power over the animal; and he continued 
wards the wood that skirted the hill; and, as/| galloping on without paying the slightest atten- 
there seemed no other way of avoiding the party | tion either to her remonstrances or to her cries 
of adventurers, Adela, bewildered and confused, | for help. 
suffered him to do as he pleased, thinking that,} The instant Larchenay beheld the scene, he 
as the men were evidently flying, the danger | darted forward and attempted to stop the horse 
would son be over. of Caillet. Nor was he altogether unsuccessful ; 

In the meanwhile, the group of peasantry which | for, catching the bridle, he checked the animal 
had remained on the slope of the hill continued | for a moment. But, without uttering a word, 
together on the same spot, engaged in the various | Caillet struck him a blow on the head gth 
sad occupations that such an event as that which | heavy mace which hung at the sndle-bagee 
had just taken place naturally left for them to per- | laid the poor man senseless on the ground. 
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The villein then spurred on at full speed as 
before, making no reply to the entreaties and 
tears of the lady, and, indeed, not seeming to 
hear her, till at length finding herself carried far- 
ther and farther from assitance, Adela exclaimed, 
«If you do not instantly stop, you will drive me 
to spring from the horse.” 

Caillet merely looked round, replying, “If 
you do you will kill yourself. You had better 
submit quietly to what cannot be avoided. | tell 
you,”’ he continued, in a sharper tone, seeing her 
resolutely disengage herself from the saddle and 
trapping of the horse for the purpose of casting 
herself off, «I tell you, if you do, you will kill 
yourself,”’ 

But even while he spoke he relaxed in a de- 
gree the horses’ speed, and Adela, seizing the 
opportunity, after hesitating in terror a single in- 
stant, summoned all her courage and sprang from 
her jennet to the ground. 

She had been taught to practise such things, | 
when a child, in sport, and she had often done it 
with ease and safety; but the case was very dif- 


| that maimed and injured, she might still remain 





in his power, without absolute death bringing her 
relief; and at the same time hope, persevering 
hope, yet whispered that some help might come ; 
that her father, or the captal, or Albert Denyn, 
might learn her fate in time to save her from 
Caillet’s hands ; and thus for many minutes, with 
agony of mind inconceivable, she struggled be- 
tween terror and strong resolution. 

Her fall, too, had hurt her, though not severe- 
ly: she had suffered much fatigue as well as 
apprehension during the day; and at length, as 
the last ray of twilght went out, and left her in 
utter darkness in the midst of the deep wood, 
and in the power of a man whom she detested, 
strength failed as well as courage ; her head grew 
giddy, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Stop, stop, I shall faint, | 
I shall die,” she fell forward upon her horse’s | 
neck. 

When Adela’s recollection returned, she found 
herself still in the wood, but seated on the ground 
at the foot of an old decayed beech-tree, with 
none but William Caillet near her. A large fire, 





ferent now: she was cast violently forward, and | 
fell; nor can there be a doubt that she would | 
have sustained severe injury had not the path | 
been covered with long forest grass. 

Caillet reined up the horses violently, and, | 
springing to the ground, bent over her with a} 
look of alarm and grief. ‘** Yon have killed 
yourself,” he exclaime@: “rash girl you have | 
killed yourself rather than fly with one who | 
loves you to madness.” 

*‘Leave me,”’ said Adela, ‘‘ leave me; if you} 
are sorry for what you have done, leave me, and 
provide for your own safety. Some one will be 
here soon, and I shall have help; leave me, then, 
leave me, for I am resolved to go no farther; so 
that, if you are wise, you will now think only of | 
yourself.” 

“No, lady, no,’’ exclaimed the villein; “I 
have not done all this to be now disappointed. 
You are not so much hurt, I see, as your rash- 
ness might have brought about, and you shall go 
on with me, if we both die before to-morrow.”” | 

** Never,” replied Adela, firmly, ‘* never while 
I have power to resist.”’ Caillet answered merely | 
by a laugh; and, raising her like a feather from | 
the ground in his powerful arms, he placed her | 
once more upon her horse, in spite of her sereams 
and tears, strapped her tightly to the saddle with 
one of the stirrup leathers of his own charger, 
and then, remounting, proceeded with the same 
furious pace as before. 

Adela clasped her hands in despair ; she could 
no longer escape; she saw that if she now at- 
tempted to cast herself down, certain death would 
be the consequence; for, dragged along by the 
band which fastened her to the saddle, she must 
evidently perish in the most horrible manner ; 
and yet she asked herself whether it would not 
be better so to perish, than to remain in the 
power of one so hateful to her in every respect ; 
one from, whom she could expect neither merey 
nor consideration ; who had incurred by the very 
act he had that night committed, the inevitable 
punishment of death if taken, and who had, con- 
sequently, nothing else to fear, let his acts be 
what they would. She asked herself whether it 
would not be better to die at once, horrible as the 
mode might be, than to continue in his hands and 
at his merey. She felt that it wou'd be so, but 


} 
| 
} 
| 


yet her heart failed her; imagination painted all 
that she would have to suffer: the lingering 
agony of being dragged along upon the ground 
till life was extinguished; the probable chance 





| the fit of fainting into which she had fallen, it 


distress ; and his usual sneering curl came upon 


'hands, and strove to recall those powers of 


however, was blazing before her; branches of 
the trees, thickly piled up with leaves, were un- 
der her head, and various minute circumstances 
showed, not only that some care had been taken | 
to recall her to consciousness and to provide for 
her comfort, but apparently that a considerable 
period of time must have elapsed since the mo- 
ment at which memory and sensation had left 
her. 

As she opened her eyes, she gazed around 
with fresh terror and dismay ; but no consolation, 
no hope, was afforded by any of the objects on | 
which the poor girl’s glance fell. Caillet was | 
standing before her, gazing upon her. At first 
he was apparently moved with pity ; but the mo- 
ment that he saw she had fully recovered from 


seemed as if some demon, which had rested for 
a time under the command of a better power, 
roused itself again to triumph in her misery and 


his lip, as he said, ** You are well now, lady, 
and no doubt you will soon get reconciled to 
your fate, though it may seem a hard one to you 
at present.” 

Adela for a moment covered her eyes with her 


thought which for some time had been utterly 
extinct, and were still feeble and wavering. 
** My fate!’ said she, wildly ; and speaking more 
to herself than him, ** What fate ?’’ 

‘'T'o be mine,”’ replied Caillet, watching every 
look and gesture of his victim; ‘ay, lady, to be 
mine. Yes!’’ he continued, seeing an involun- 
tary shudder come over her as he spoke, “ yes, 
to be mine; mine, whom you have treated with 
contumely and contempt because I dared to love 
you, and, if not to avow, to let you see that 
love; mine, whom you trod upon, at whom you 
looked indignation and scorn, while on the weak 
boy, who neither dared to speak nor show his 
love, you smiled continually, encouraging him in 
a passion which you would have scoffed at as 
soon as displayed. Ay, you may tremble, lady! 
but I tell you you are mine! No help ean reach 
you here; mine, and on my own terms.” 

He paused a moment, gazing full upon her by 
the fire-light as she sat with her hands covering 
her eyes, and the tears streaming rapidly down 
her cheeks; but at length he added, in a softer 
tone, ‘Listen to me. Moderate your pride; 
cast away the evil spirit of your class, and per- 


| «What? what? oh what?” exclaimed | Adela, 





eagerly; “I have no pride! William Cailley, 
you have no right to say I have any pride.” 

** Well, then, listen to me,” he repeated as. 
suming,a kindly tone and an air of vendegness, 
which, to say the truth, sat not ill upon his fine 
features ; *‘ listen to me, Adela; for between you 
and me—and, ere a few short months be over, 
between lord ‘and serf through the whole land 
—the terms of master and dependant must be at 
anend. Listen to me, and I will tell you how 
to save much pain, and save me from a harsh 
determination, which I seek not to display unless 
I am driven to it.” 

As he spoke he drew nearer to her, and seated 
himeelf beside her at the foot of the beech-tree; 
but Adela started up with a look of horror which 
she could not repress, and drew far back from 
him, gazing at him with terror and apprehension, 
such as the bird may be supposed to feel when 
it finds the fatal eyes of the serpent upon it. 

A bitter frown came upon the face of Caillet 
as she did so, and he too rose, saying, “* Am I so 
hateful to you, lady? Then I must use another 
tone: Down by my side, I say! You are the 
serf here, and I am lord. Do not think that I 
have risked death and torture, and cast behind 
me every ordinary hope of man, to be now 
mocked by a weak girl. Down by my side, I 
say! ‘To-morrow the idle rites of the altar shall 
unite us forever; for I would fain see whether, 
in case of misfortune, the Lord of Mauvinet will 
slay his daughter’s husband. Ay, to-morrow 
you shall he my wife ; but, ere to-morrow comes, 
you shall hambly thank me for granting you that 
name.” 4% 

Adela had gazed upon him while he spoke 
with a look of horror and apprehension which 
she could not repress, though she hardly under- 
stood the meaning of his words ; but when, as 
the villein ended, he made a movement towards 
her as if to seize her by the arm, she uttered a 
loud scream, and darted away down the forest 
road: the profound darkness, which, at any other 
time, might have terrified her, now seeming a 
refuge from her brutal pursuer. 

Ere she had taken ten steps, however, and 
while the light of the fire still shone upon her 
path, a living being—but whether man or beast 
she did not at first clearly see—came out rapidly, 
but quietly, from among the trees on her left 
hand, and stood in the way between her and 
Caillet. 

The villein for a moment recoiled, so strange 
was the sight presented to him by the red glare 
of the fire. At first he too doubted whether it 
was a human creature that he saw; and had his 
been an ordinary mind, or had his education been 
that of a common peasant, he might have sup- 
posed that some of the numerous evil spirits with 
which the fancied superstitions of the times peo- 
pled the forests and the mountains now sod Wo 
fore him. He soon perceived, however, that, 
though nearly covered by the long and tangled 
beard, and the gray locks which hung in wild 
profusion over the brow, it was the face of a man 
which glared fiercely upon him. ‘The form, in- 
deed, was scarcely human ; the height not more 
than fonr feet, the breadth great, and the arms 
exceedingly long and powerful: but the whole 
frame contorted, and more resembling the knotted 
trunk of some old hawthorn-tree than the body of 
a man. He was covered, too, with untanned 
goatskins for clothing, which added to the wild 
savageness of his appearance. 





haps you may have some comfort.” 





Caillet paused only sufficient time to see that 
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it was one of his own species, and then sprang 
forward again to grasp the poor girl, who fled 
half fainting from his pursuit; but the strange 
being which had crossed his path stretched out 
its long arms from side to side of the road, ex- 
claiming in a deep, loud voice, ** Stop !”’ and as 
Caillet, fearful of losing the object for which he 
had played so rash and daring a game, rushed 
on, his knees were suddenly twined round by 
the sinewy limbs of this new opponent; and 
feeling as if he had been clasped tight in bands 
of iron, he reeled and fell headlong as he en- 
deavoured to disentangle himself. 

His adversary relaxed his grasp as they fell 
together, and both started up at the same mo- 
ment; but still the wild-looking creature which 
had interrapted Caillet in his course was between 
him and the way she had taken; and, brandish- 
ing a huge axe which had hung at his back, he 
barred the road, saying, ‘“‘I have let thee stay 
for the last hour by my fire, and stable thy horse 
under my trees, and use my fountain of pure 
water; and now, brute beast, not knowing that 
there was any one that watched thee but the 
high unseen eye of God, thou wouldst offer vio- 
lence to innocence even in my presence. Get 
thee gone, lest I slay thee! Betake thee to thy 
horse’s back and flee, or I will dash thy brains 
out where thou standest.”’ 

Caillet made no reply, but, taking a single 
step back, laid his hand upon the hilt of the 
sword which he wore, and, drawing it from the 
scabbard, aimed a sudden and violent blow at 
the head of his adversary. It was instantly met 
by the staff of the axe, however, and the edge 
cut deep into the wood; but, ere it could be re- 
turned, sounds met the ears of both the com- 
batants, which for a moment suspended the en- 
counter. 


~ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Adela Mauvinet paused not to ascertain who 
or what it was that interposed between her and 
her abhorred pursuer. 





She saw that he was de- | 
layed, and even a moment gained seemed to her | gaged in what seemed a struggle for life and 
a blessing so great as to give fresh strength to. 


from the side nearest to Mauvinet. Her first 
impulse was to spring forward and meet it; and 
when she heard horses’ feet, too, coming rapidly, 
hope rose high ; but then she thought of the at- 
tack upon her father’s band, and her heart fell 
again. It might be the adventurers ; it might be 
some base confederate of Caillet; and she drew 
farther back among the trees, but not so com- 
pletely as to deprive herself of a view of the 
road, 

Eagerly did she gaze towards it for the next | 
few minutes, the light increasing quickly, and | 
the horses’ feet sounding near and more near. | 
At length it came in sight, and Adela, uttering a_ 
ery of joy, darted forward, exclaiming, ‘Oh, | 
Albert, Albert! you have come to save me !”” 

Albert Denyn sprang to the ground, and cast 
his left arm round her, while his right hand | 
grasped the torch, and with eager eyes, and a| 
Jook mingling fierce indignation with anxiety | 
and alarm, he asked hurriedly, ‘* Has he injured 
you, dear lady? Whereis he? Where is he? | 
No hand but mine must punish him. ‘Tell me 
quick, Lady Adela; for your father and the cap- | 
tal follow fast behind, and I would fain be the 
first.”” 

‘“‘Oh, leave him to them, Albert !’’ exclaimed | 
Adela. ‘He is strong; he is well armed: he | 
fights for existence. Some one has stopped him, 
or he would have pursued me. Leave him, Al- 
bert, leave him, at least till some others come to 
aid you !” 

‘** Hark !’”’ cried the youth, not heeding her 
entreaties, ** I hear voices there on before. Dear | 
lady, you are safe. My lord the count will be | 
with you in a moment. Let me, let me, I be- 
seech you, give him his due reward ;” and, | 
without waiting to hear more, he pressed his | 
lips respectfully upon Adela’s hand, and burst 
away. 

Darting forward like lightning, Albert soon 
heard the clang of steel, and caught a glimpse of 
the fire from beside which Adela had fled. It | 
shone faintly through the trees, indeed, for the | 
road had taken a slight turn; but it was suffi- | 
ciently bright to show him two dark forms, en- | 





death, the light flashing oceasionally upon the 


her weak and fainting steps. She flew on, then, | blade of the sword or the head of the axe, as | 


down the road, till the darkness caused her to 
stop for an instant, and ask herself whether she 
might not plunge into the thick wood which 
stretched out on either hand, and, like the timid 
hare or the wild deer, conceal herself amid the 
underwood till the return of light enabled her to 
find some place of refuge, or brought her some 


help. 


As she thus paused for a moment, she heard 
the blast of a distant horn, and her heart beat 
almost to bursting with renewed hope. She 
thought at first only of rushing on; but it was 
far off: the person who blew the blast might 
take some other path: Caillet was sure to over- 
take her ere the other could come near; and she 
turned hastily towards the thicket. For another 
instant she listened again, holding the stem of 
one of the trees for support. ‘The horn was not 
heard ; but she caught what seemed fierce words 
from the other side; and, at all events, it was 
clear that her enemy’s pursuit was stopped for 
the moment. 

The horn sounded again in a moment or two, 
but it was still very distant; and Adela was draw- 
ing gently back from the road among the brush- 
wood, when there came a flash along the path, 
as if some one bearing a torch were approaching 
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| they whirled round and round the heads of the | 


combatants. | 

With his whole soul burning with anger and 
indignation, the youth rushed on, exclaiming, | 
«Leave him to me, leave him to me. Villain ! | 
traitor! is this all your boasted zeal? ‘Turn | 
upon me, Cauillet, turn upon me; Jeave him to 
me, old man, I will punish him.” | 

‘Ha! ha!” cried the strange being who had | 
interrupted Caillet in his pursuit of Adela, * art | 
thou come hither to deal with him? So be it, 
then; deal with him thou shalt.’’ 

Almost at the same moment Caillet exclaimed, | 
with flashing eyes, ** Now, then, meddling young | 
fool, you shall have your reward, though doubt- | 
less you are not here alone. You have not/| 
courage to be aught but the lackey of some piti- 
ful lord, or to wait upon a lady’s serving-woman. 
Serf by choice as well as fate, come on, I say! | 
I may, perhaps, have time yet to give you a) 
chance, like the fools you so proudly serve, of 
dying for a lady-love; if not, at least I can die 
myself, I well deserve it, for having suffered 
either pity or remorse, or any other such idle 
dream, to make me miss my opportunity. Come 
on, though I well know you have cowardly odds 
enough against me !” 








a ee 
*‘T tryst to have time to slay you before they 
can interfere,”’ replied Albert, whose sword was 
already crossed with that of Caillet; ‘ and all 
that I wish is, that I were but sure of half an 
hour with you alone here in the wood. Back, 
back, traitor, into the clearer light: this darkness 
suits your spirit better than mine.” 

Thus saying, he pressed forward upon his ad- 
versary with such fierceness and activity that 
Caillet was compelled to retreat towards the 
centre of the little opening in the wood, while 
the wild spectator of their combat, who had 
stood by for a moment listening and leaning on 
his axe, now rushed forward to the fire of with- 
ered branches, and dry fern and gorse, and, toss- 
ing them high in the air, made a pyramid of 
flame blaze up, and cast a bright glare of red 
light over the whole scene around. 

Nor, to say the truth, was Caillet displeased 
to be thus enabled to see more clearly in his 
strife with Albert Denyn. He was much too 
clear-sighted and shrewd not to have perceived 
the youth’s natural genius for military exercises, 
and marked the great progress which he had 
made with very little instruction; and, indeed, 


| though, from his greater age and experience, he 


had always affected a superiority over Albert, and 
pretended to regard him as a mere youth, yet, in 
reality, he had feared him rather than despised 
him, had been jealous of him rather than looked 
down upon him. He was thus well aware that 
it was with no common antagonist he had to do; 
and, though he vainly fancied himself as superior 
in skill as he was in age and strength, he knew 
that a false step or an ill-aimed blow might well 
turn the chances against himself. 

Caillet retreated, then, more willingly than 
Albert thought, watching the eager thrusts and 
blows of his assailant, and ready at any moment 
to take advantage of a mistake. The youth 
rushed on fiercely, and perhaps somewhat rash- 
ly, and a lunge that passed close to his breast, 
and wounded him slightly in the shoulder, show- 
ed him that he must be more cautious in his 
dealings with his adversary. In the open light, 
however, he took more care; and a scornful 
smile of satisfaction, which came upon Caillet’s 
face when he saw the blood flow rapidly from 
his companion’s arm, was the next moment 
changed into a scowl of malignant hatred, as an 
unexpected blow from Albert’s sword covered 
his whole face with blood, and made him stagger 
as he stood. Nevertheless, he parried a second 
blow, and only became the more wary from the 
injury he had received; his first fear being lest 
the flowing of the gore, which dimmed his sight, 


| might prevent him from taking that revenge for 


which his soul thirsted. For a moment or two 
he kept entirely on the defensive, retreating 
slowly round the fire; and Albert became pos- 
sessed with the idea that he was endeavouring 
to reach his horse, which stood hard by, crop- 
ping the grass at the side of Adela’s jennet. 
Determined that he should not escape, the 
youth sprang, with one bound, into the midst of 
the burning branches, and then, by another, 
placed himself between his enemy and _ the 
horses ; the intense heat, however, and the suf- 
focating smoke of the fire, made his head giddy 
and his sight dim; and Caillet, who now attack- 
ed him with redoubled fury, might, perhaps, 
have ultimately gained the advantage, had not 
the galloping of cavalry sounded close at hand, 
and drawn the villein’s attention to the other 
side. Albert took immediate advantage of the 
opportunity, sprang fiercely upon him, closed 
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with him in a moment, and, shortening his 
sword, was about to drive it into his heart, when 
his arm was suddenly seized, and a loud voice 
exclaimed, ‘* Come, come, my young tiger! 
On my soul, you have wellnigh killed your 
game; but 1 must stop you, however; for, if I 
mistake not, this is the youth who gave us tid- 
ings of such a goodly booty.” 

** And this is he,’’ exclaimed Caillet, now 
freed from Albert’s grasp, ‘‘ and this is he who 
defeated your plan, and prevented you from reap- 
ing the harvest which I had promised you. 
Leave him to me, leave him to me, I beseech 
you: I have an account as well as you to settle 
with him.” 

‘‘ By Heaven,”’ cried the person who had be- 
fore spoken, and in whom Albert instantly re- 
cognised one of the band of adventurers that he 
had found contending with the Lord of Mauvi- 
net and his little party, ‘* by Heaven, if we had 
left him to you, my man, for another minute, he 
would soon have settled that account you talk 
of: at least so it seemod just now. But we 
have no time to wait for idle talk: you must 
both come with us; for it seems we owe you 
both something, and that score had better be 
cleared.” 

Too many persons stood round at the moment, 
and those persons too well armed, for Albert 
Denyn to offer any opposition. He had about 
him, it is true, all the eager spirit of youth; he 
had in his heart that daring courage which utter 


contempt of danger, inexperience, a hardy edu- | 


cation, and a mind neither softened by luxury, 
nor attached to the world by high fortunes and 
bright hopes, can alone give; he had, in short, 
courage approaching to rashness. But yet there 
are some circumstances in which successful re- 
sistance is so evidently impossible, that even 
1ashness itself dare not attempt it; and, in the 
present instance, Albert did not even dream of 
opposing the force which now surrounded him. 
All his thoughts were, how best to act, in the 
situation in which he was placed, not for his own 
security, but for the safety of Adela. He knew, 
or, at least, he believed, that the party of the 
Lord of Mauvinet and the Captal de Buch could 
he at no great distance; and there was every 
probability of their coming to his relief if he 
could delay the adventurers for a few moments ; 
but he hesitated even to make the attempt, lest 
by any means the safety of Adela might be com- 
promised, and she might fall into the hands of 
the free companions before those who had quitted 
Mauvinet to deliver her could come up. 

Ere he had time to arrange any plan, Caillet, 
as if he could have divined what was passing in 
his enemy’s mind, and sought to frustrate his 
design, turned to the leader of the troop, ex- 
claiming, ‘I will go with you willingly enough, 
noble sir; but I beseech you seek for the lady 
who was with me, and who must, even now, be 
at no great distance along that road. You know 
our contract was, that she was to be my share of 
the day’s booty.” 

“It was your business to keep her when you 


had got her, then,” replied the adventurer, |ed—turned an attentive ear, the subject being 


harshly: “we have no time to seek this errant 
lady now.” 

“You had better not dally,’’ cried Albert 
Denyn, eagerly ; ‘the count and the Captal de 
Buch, with all their men, must be here ere many 
minutes are over. Some went by the one path, 
and some by the other, while I cut across through 
the brushwood by the chapel, till I reached the 
road again; but I cannot have gained ten minutes 


, 








upon the rest. Hark! there is a horn: those 
are the captal’s men coming up on the right.” 

‘* By the bones of the saints, then,” exclaim- 
ed the captain of the adventurers, “* we have but 
little time to spare. Quick! to your horses! 
Come, come, young man,” he continued, speak- 
ing to Albert, “if you try to delay, we will 
drive you on with a lance! Mount your horse! 
quick !”’ 

‘‘ That is not my horse,” said Albert Denyn, 
‘* that is the lady’s.”’ 

‘* Here is another in the lane,’ 
man. 

“Bring it, Hugo! bring it up!” cried the 
first; and in a moment Albert's horse, which had 
followed him slowly from the spot where he had 
left Adela, was led forward, and he was forced 
to mount, in order to proceed with his captors. 
Placed between two of the free companions, his 
sword having been taken from him, and no means 
either of resistance or defence being left to him, 
| Albert Denyn suffered himself to be hurried 
| along at a quick pace, hearing from time to time 
| the distant horns of the friendly troop from which 
' he had been separated, but with the mortification 

of finding that the sounds grew fainter and more 
| faint, as he was thus borne on against his will to 
|a distance from all those for whom he felt any 
| attachment. He had but one consolation : that 
| Adela, at least, had escaped; that she was deli- 
'vered from the hands of Caillet, and had not 
| fallen into those of the adventurers. 

This was certainly no slight comfort; but 
'still, with the restless anxiety of all those who 
| love well, imagination suggested a thousand dan- 
| gers, and created a thousand fears in regard to 
the safety of the fair Lady of Mauvinet. He 
fancied tha’ the count and the captal might not 
find her; that she might be forced to stray in 
terror and solitude through that dark wood dur- 
ing the livelong night, and perhaps perish ere 
the morning with hunger, cold, and apprehen- 
'sion. For his own fate he eared little; he feared 
not that any evil would befall him, although he 
knew that the free companions had sometimes 
shown great cruelty to prisoners who could not 
or would not pay a large ransom; but his was 
‘not a heart at all prone to apprehension ; and he 
‘rode on, endeavouring to solace himself with 
/youth’s bright hope, that ‘all will go well,’ 
which lights us still, though the clouds lower 
above, and the tempest beats around us. 

| ‘The march of the adventurers lasted the whole 
night, at first proceeding very rapidly, but gra- 
| dually assuming a slower pace as they imagined 
| pursuit to be left far behind them. During the 
earlier part of the journey, Albert paid but little 
/attention to anything that was said or done by 
| those around him; and, indeed, but little con- 
| versation took place among the men themselves. 
| As their progress became slow, however, they 
began to speak over the events of the day, first 
‘in broken sentences and detached words, and 
| then in more lengthened discussions, to which 
Albert—somewhat recovered from the first tu- 
' multuons feelings that his captivity had occasion- 


’ said a second 





one in which, as may be well supposed, he took 
some interest. 

It would be tedious, both to the reader and the 
writer, to detail the whole conversation of the 
two men who guarded Albert on either side, in 
which those who rode immediately before and 
behind also joined occasionally. The youth 
gathered, however, that although they had been 
disappointed in a part of their booty, they had 


yet contrived to strip the good farmers of May. 
vinet of a very considerable sum: but the loss 
of men they had sustained also appeared to have 
been severe ; and they spoke in terms of so much 
anger regarding the death of the leader who had 
first broken through the little band of the count 
and the captal, that Albert began to apprehend 
his own life might not be in safety if it were dis. 
covered that his was the hand which slew him. 

** We shall never get his like,”’ exclaimed one 
of the men, ‘‘if we seek him far and wide.” 

‘¢T wish,” eried the other. * that 1 could have 
struck only one blow at the fellow when he hit 
him on the head with the axe; he should have 
kept him company on the road, wherever he is 
gone.” 

“It is a bad day’s work,”’ rejoined the first, 
‘- To lose such a captain as that may well make 
us curse the hand that did it.” 

‘*] got hold of him by the collar at one time,” 
said a third speaker, ‘¢and in another moment 
would have cle/i his skull; but, just then, fresh 
people came up from the castle, and I was ob- 
liged to let go my grasp: I would have given my 
right hand for five minutes more; but the time 
may come when we shall meet with the lad 
again. I wish Sir Robert would go and storm 
the castle some day.” 

‘* That would take more men than we have 
got to spare,”’ replied the first who had spoken; 
** but I trust we shall lay hands upon the youth 
some time or another, as you say, and then wo 
be to him if he come in my way.” 

‘“*Or in mine,’”’ answered the other; * but, 
see, there is the daylight coming in. We can- 
not have much farther to march.” 

What he said was true. The soft morning 
light was beginning to appear in the east, and 
the objects around became more distinctly visi- 
ble; everything looking calm, and sweet, and 
peaceful, and the whole scene seeming to re- 
proach man for the folly and the wickedness of 
his unevasing strife.and vain contentions. 

The adventurers had quitted the wood for some 
time when the day dawned, and the landscape 
presented merely a quiet country scene, with 
fields spread out in various states of cultivation ; 
and some scattered cottages nested in various 
sheltered nooks of that undulating tract of coun- 
try which lies upon the frontiers of Maine and 
Touraine. On a distant- eminence, however, 
was seen a tall tower, rising up and commanding 
the whole country round about, and towards it 
the band of free companions now took their way, 
passing through the midst of several of the fields, 
without the slightest consideration for some of 
the late crops, which were still upon the ground, 
As the light grew brighter and brighter every 
moment, Albert could perceive one of the men 
who rode beside him turn round several times 
with a frowning brow to gaze upon his coun- 
tenance, and at length, without saying anything, 
but merely making a sign for those who were 
behind to ride forward and fill up his place, the 
adventurer galloped on towardsthe head of the 
line, and spoke for several moments with the 
leader. He then came back again and resumed 
his place without making any comment; and a 
few moments after, the whole body wound slow- 
ly up a steep ascent towards the gates of the 
castle. 

To whom it originally belonged Albert knew 
not, but it was now evidently in the hands of a 
large body of plunderers, of which the troop 
that carried him along with them formed a Ye 
As they approached, a number of the soldiery 
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were seen sitting round the barbican, which was 
beyond the moat, cleaning their arms or playing 
at various games of chance; and little discipline 
or regularity of any kind seemed to be maintain- 
ed among them. Even the band which had cap- 
tured Albert dispersed without order as they 
came up. Some, stopping to speak with their 
companions, remained behind ; some, dismount- 
ing, led their horses through the gates; some 
stayed in a group to talk together over the adven- 
tures of the past night. The men who sur- 
rounded him, however, and those who accom- 
panied Caillet in the rear, rode on into the outer 
court without losing sight of them for a moment; 
and the instant he had passed through the long 
dark archway, Albert heard an order given for 
the gates to be closed behind. 


CHAPTER X. 


To retrace one’s steps is almost always an 
unpleasant task. Whether the path that we 
have followed be one of joy or sorrow ; whether 





| 


distinctly any object at a distance. When they 
had reached a small mound, however, about a 
hundred yards from the causeway, which led 
across the moat, they were met by one of the 
peasants running at full speed, and exclaiming, 
“Oh, my lord, my lord! the Lady Adela!” 

** What of her !’’ exclaimed the count, appre- 
hensions for his daughter immediately taking 





possession of his bosom; ‘* What of your lady ? 
Speak, man, speak !”’ | 

*¢ He has carried her off,” cried the man, out | 
of breath. ‘Instead of turning towards the cas- | 
tle, he has foreed her away into the wood.” 

‘Who do you mean by he 2”? demanded the | 
captal: “ what can we understand by he?” 

*T mean William Caillet,” replied the man; 
“1 saw him do it myself, and Larchenay has 
followed him into the wood. Peter John has | 
gone thither also; but I fear they will not over- 
take him, for they have no horses.” 

** Why did you leave her, Albert ?”’ exclaimed | 
the Count de Mauvinet; “ why did you leave 
her ?”” 

‘She commanded me to do so, my lord,” an- | 


the bright beams of hope, or the dark clouds of | swered Albert: ‘‘she thought you were in dan- 


despondency, have hung upon our way, it is still | ger. 


an unpleasant thing to tread back our course, and 
resume our advance again from a spot which we 
left long before. If sorrow have been our com- 
panion in the S¢enes which we are called upon 
to revisit, though there is an accidental sweetness 
that mingles with the bitterness of recollected 
woes, yet darkness must ever fill the principal 
part of the picture, and the light be faint and sad. 
Even if we have known bright joys and that 
glorious happiness which visits the mortal being 
but once or twice in life, still we find something 
unpleasant in retreading our steps: the scenes 
are less fair than memory painted them ; the light 
that gave them lustre is gone out, and the con- 
trast generally renders that which might other- 
wise have been pleasing, sad, and very often 
more gloomy than if there never had been any- 
thing glittering and joyful in the things around us. 

We must nevertheless turn back, in the course 
of this histury’s chronology, to the moment at 
which we left the Count de Manvinet, the Captal 
de Buch, and Albert Denyn returning towards 
the chateau, after having dispersed the body of 
adventurers, and pursued them as far as was 
judged necessary. ‘The count and the captal 
rode on without anything like apprehension or 
alarm, although both were grave; for the latter 
was anything but sanguinary by nature, and 
loved not to see unnecessary bloodshed ; and the 
count, on his part, had a personal interest of a 
om kind in the events of the day. Many of 

is peasantry, upon whose superiority he prided 
himself, as much as upon the protection and hap- 
piness they enjoyed upon his domains, had been 
slaughtered or wounded before his eyes, when 
they came to offer an honourable tribute of gra- 
titude for the kindness which he had ever dis- 
played towards them. ‘Thus neither of the two 
noblemen could feel gay or even cheerful; al- 
though, in the first excitement of success, they 
might jest at the discomfiture of the adventurers. 
But still, neither of them experienced the least 
apprehension in regard to Adela, after the explan- 
ation which Albert Denyn had given. 

Albert himself was not so well satisfied, why 
or wherefore he knew not. There were fears in 
his mind, vague, indefinite, perhaps unreason- 
able; and he looked eagerly first towards the 
chateau and then towards the hill, though too 
little light remained in the sky for him to see 





Caillet, too—the traitor!’ 

** Which way did they take ?”’ cried the count; | 
““which way did they take?” 

The man explained as well as he could; but | 
in the dim light he.had not seen the proceedings | 
of Caillet distinctly, and more of the peasantry | 
coming up only embarrassed the statements of | 
the first. ‘The count and his companions paused | 
but for a moment to hear; and then ecxclaiming, 
‘On into the wood! My Lord Captal { will 
not ask you if you will seek my child with me, 
I know you will,”’ the Lord of Mauvinet spurred 
forward his horse towards the side of the wood, 
and entered by the first path he could find. 

It so happened that his knowledge of the | 
country, and a rapid calculation of the road which | 
a person engaged in such a base enterprise was | 
likely to take, led him at once directly upon the 
track of Caillet; and the count for some minutes | 
pursned it fiereely, galloping at full speed, and | 
without drawing a rein. ‘The shadows of the | 
night, however, were creeping over the scene | 
apace; and at length the horse of the captal, | 
which, though somewhat weary with a long| 
day’s journey, was still full of fire, shied at an | 
object by the side of the road, and the moment 
after, the count himself pulled in his rein, ex- 
claiming, ‘There is a dead man!” 

“No, not yet dead,” cried a faint voice, 
‘though well nigh dead, my lord ; for that villain 
Caillet has fractured my skull, I am sure.” 

* What, Larchena}!”’ exclaimed the count, 
‘is that you, my poor fellow? Was your lady 
with him ?”” 

*‘ Ay, that she was, my lord,” answered the 
farmer ina faint voice. ‘‘He was leading the 
horse along by the bridle, whether she would or 
not; and I am sure there was magic in the thing; 
for, though she screamed so loudly, and it was 
her own favourite jennet, the beast went on with- 
out heeding her cries, at the slightest tonch of 
that traitor’s hand.” 

“Which way did he take?” demanded the 
Lord of Mauvinet. 

“Oh, straight on, straight on,” replied the 
farmer ; ‘‘ he stayed for no one, but dealt me that 
one blow on the head, and galloped forward at 
full speed.” 

** Some one see to him,”’ exclaimed the count, 
pointing to the poor farmer: ‘let him be carried 
to the castle, and have all care and attendance. 
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Let us on now ourselves; we must soon come 
up with the villain; his horse can never match 
ours.” 

‘** Alas! my lord,” said Larchenay, ‘he has 
dared to take out one of your noblest chargers.” 

‘** Accursed villain,” cried the count; * then 
we must but make the more speed. Set to your 
spurs, my Lord Captal ; this is a sad day’s work, 
indeed.” 

They galloped on for some way without check 
or pause, no one uttering a word, but all listening 
eagerly, although the noise of their own horses’ 
feet must have drowned every lighter sound. 
At length, however, Albert Denyn spoke. 

‘Hark! my lord, hark!’ he said; * surely 
there is a horse’s feet before us 2” 

The Lord of Mauvinet paused, exclaiming, 
‘* Halt !”’ and the whole line of these who were 
following instantly drew in their reins. At first 


| no other sound was heard; but the next instant 


the captal exclaimed, “ You are right, young 
man, you are right; there is some one flying 
along the road :” and in a moment after, the noise 
of a horse’s feet, as they passed over some more 
stony part of the road, was distinctly heard, 


| beating the ground with furious rapidity. 


No more words were spoken; no thought 


| animated the bosom of any one but who should 
first overtake the villain that had committed so“ 


terrible an outrage. But still the sounds went 
on before them, and led them for some wayin 
the pursuit; till at length, through the dim light, 
they suddenly caught sight of the charger, which 
the moment after stood quite still; and, at the 
same instant, the rider put his hand to his head, 
and fell forward upon the neck of his horse. 
The next minute the Count de Mauvinet was by 
his side; but, instead of William Caillet, the 


| figure was that of one of the heavy-armed ad- 


venturers whom they had so lately overthrown ; 
and almost at the same time that the count laid 
his hand upon the bridle, so as to make the horse 
suddenly retreat a step, the man fell headlong to 
the ground, dead from the wounds he had re- 
ceived in the late combat. Some of the men 
sprang to the ground and opened his casque, but 
life was quite extinct. 

‘* We have been mistaken,” cried the Lord of 
Mauvinet, ‘and without torches our pursuit will 
be vain. Can you tell, Albert, where we can 
find either torches or flambeaux to guide us on 
our way onward ?”" 

‘There is St. Mary’s Chapel not far off,” 
said Albert, rapidly ; ‘* the priest there has doubt- 
less both.” 

‘¢ Thither, thither!’ cried the Lord of Mauvi- 
net, ‘* let us go thither ;”’ and, turning his horse’s 
bridle, he led the way to a small chapel in the 
wood, by the side of which stood the house of 
a poor priest, who, though in truth he had no- 
thing within his dwelling to justify him in 
thinking that any one would plunder his abode, 
would yet scarcely, on any persuasion, open the 
gates to the Lord of Mauvinet and his party, 
though the count threatened to drive in the door 
if he hesitated any longer. When the good man 
was at length convinced that it was, indeed, his 
chief patron who was there waiting for torches, 
he would have fain made a thousand excuses for 
the delay; and in the very attempt wasted so 
much time, that Albert Denyn, springing to the 
groand, entered without farther ceremony, and 
soon returned bearing in his hand that which was 
wanted, much to the satisfaction of his lord. 

Leaving the poor priest to close his house 
again at leisure; the party proceeded once more 
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upon the search, the hearts of all sinking with 
apprehension at the many long delays which had 
intervened. ‘To describe the feelings of Albert 
Denyn would be impossible ; and though, if any 
one could have seen his countenance, those feel- 
ings would have been found plainly written there, 
yet, as he had uttered not one word but those 
which we have mentioned during the whole ride, 
no one present had any idea of what was going 
on in his breast, unless, indeed, it was the Captal 
de Buch, who might entertain some suspicion 
that the heart of his young retainer was less at 
ease than some of those present suspected. 

At length, on reaching a spot where several 
ways divided, the whole party were obliged to 
make a pause to settle their farther course, lest, 
while they were proceeding on one path, Caillet 
should escape by another. All the roads, it ap- 
peared, joined again at the distance of a few 
miles ; and while the captal took one, the Count 
de Mauvinet chose another, and despatched three 
or four men by a small path which led between 
thetwo. ‘There was still, however, an extensive 
track where the wood had been cut down to 
afford firing for the ensuing winter ; and, lest the 
villain Cailiet should evade their pursuit by cross- 
ing that, Albert besought his lord’s permission to 
gallop forward by the only open path he knew 
of across the brushwood, and rejoin them some- 
what farther on. 

He took one of the torches with him; and, as 
he turned to go, the Captal de Buch said, gazing 
on him with a peculiar sort of smile, ** We will 
sound our horns, young man, in ease you should 
need help, thoug! I do not think you are one to 
call for it without great necessity.” 

**T trust not, my lord,”’ replied Albert; * and 
in this case 1 think I could well deal with that 
base villain alone.” 

«And, doubtless, would willingly do so,”’ said 
the Captal. 

‘Most willingly, my lord,”’ replied Albert; 
“pray God send me that good fortune !’’ and, 
thus saving, he rode away. His horse, which 
had not been out with the party in the morning, 
was, of course, fresher than any of the others; 
and, as we have shown—what between the 
shortness of the path and the pace at which he 
went—he gained a considerable way upon his 
companions. In the mean time, the count and 
the Captal de Buch rode on, pushing their 
chargers to their utmost speed, each party guided 
by persons who knew the way well, and each 
keeping nearly on a line with the other, though 
that of the captal was, perhaps, a little in ad- 
vance, 

The great English commander, however, had 
not reached the spot where the brief combat had 
taken place between Albert Denyn and Caillet 
more than a single minute, when the count him- 
self galloped up, exclaiming, ‘* What have we 
here? a fire! and, as I live, my poor Adela’s 
jennet! Oh, my Lord Captal, this is very terri- 
ble.” 

The captal gazed sternly round him for a mo- 
ment in silence, and then sprang to the ground, 
saying, ‘‘ Here is something more! That good 
youth has overtaken him, my lord; here is the 
torch he carried, and the ground covered with 
blood. See, see—here among the grass—there 
has been a sharp strife! but what have we? 
Here are the footmarks of many horses. A 
whole band has been here not long ago; some 
thirty or forty, it would seem. ‘Take my word 
for it, my lord, this is a deeper scheme than we 





men who attacked us to-night, and it is they 
who have got your daughter, for the sake of a 
ransom. Albert, poor boy, has met with them, 
and has fared ill, it would seem. They have not 
killed him, however, or we should find his body ; 
but he must be badly wounded if this be all his 
blood.” 

When he had done speaking, the captal turned 
to the count, and, standing by the side of that 
nobleman’s horse, laid his hand upon the animal’s 
neck, gazing up into his friend’s face, which was 
full of the anguish that a parent alone can feel in 
such circumstances. The captal was moved by 
the depth of sorrow which he beheld. “ ‘Take 
comfort,” he said, ‘“*my good lord, take com- 
fort !”’ 

‘‘Oh, my Lord Captal,” replied the count, 
‘“‘ there can be no comfort for a father while he 
knows not his child’s fate! But you cannot feel 
what I feel, nor can I expect or ask you to fol- 
low out this enterprise as 1 must follow it out! 
1 can know no rest till I have delivered my 
child.” 

‘‘Am I a knight, a noble, and your friend,” 
demanded the captal, grasping his hand, “ and 
shall I quit you in such an hour as this? Nay, 
nay, my lord, hear me but one word,” and, un- 
sheathing his sword, he held up the cross of the 
hilt before his eyes, saying, ‘**So help me God 
and our Lady, in my utmost need, as I do never 
sheath this sword, or lay my head upon a pillow, 
or eat aught but bread, till I have delivered the 
Lady Adela, or taken vengeance of those that 
have done her wrong. Nor will I forget the man 
who has injured that poor boy Albert. I have 
not been so kind to him in my thoughts as I 
might have been; but 1 will do him justice, if 
God give me grace, hereafter. And now, my 
lord, let us on upon our way, as far as our tired 
horses will carry us. ‘These men themselves can- 
not outrun us far, for their beasts were evidently 
hard pressed when we last saw them.” 

‘« We shall find a village some three miles on,”’ 
said the Lord of Mauvinet, in asad tone; ‘ per- 
haps there we may obtain some intelligence.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Albert Denyn gazed round the small court of 
the castle, when the gate was shut behind him, 
with feelings not a little painful. His heart was 
one which might find joy and satisfaction in 
honourable danger and noble strife, which, even 
had death been imminent, nay, certain, would 
not have hesitated for an instant to plunge into a 
struggle which had any high and generous object. 
But the aspect of the battle-field, with its eager 
endeavour, its inspiring emulation, with the bray 
of trumpets and the clang of arms, is very, very 
different from the silent, gray walls of the prison, 
with the prospect of lengthened captivity and of 
unrecorded death. Such were the things which 
Albert Denyn had now to contemplate, as he 
gazed around him in the castle of the adven- 
turers; for the menacing looks which he had 
seen, and the words which he had heard, were 
not to be mistaken. 

The court was nearly empty of all human 
beings but those who brought him thither: and 
there seemed something solemn and sad even in 
the sunshine, as it rested on the tall wall of the 
principal keep of the castle, with none but a few 
small, irregular windows breaking the flat mono- 
tony of the. surface. The large doors of the 


ing as if they echoed through many vacant halls, 
came the sounds of laughter and merriment, 
ringing harsh upon the ear of the young captive, 

He and Caillet were now both told to dis. 
mount; and while they stood face to face, at 
some little distance, with no very pleasant sensa- 
tions in their hearts towards each other, five or 
six of the adventurers stood round watching 
them ; and two, who seemed to be principal per. 
sonages in the band, passed through the doors 
into the keep, and disappeared for some time. 

While they were gone Caillet fixed his eyes 
upon Albert sternly and steadfastly, but met a 
look not less fixed and determined than. his own. 
Neither spoke, however; and at length one of 
the adventurers who had left them reappeared at 
the door of the hall, making a sign to the others, 
who immediately bade their two prisoners to go 
on, and led them forward to the keep. Albert 
thought that he could perceive a gleam of triumph 
come over Caillet’s countenance as he passed; 
but that look left it in a moment, and his features 
relapsed into tleir usual expression of cold scorn. 

Mounting the steps, they were hurried through 
the great hall of the keep, which was quite 
empty, and across another vacant room beyond, 
to a small, dark chamber, which had once been 
painted with various gay cevices, but which was 
already blackened over with the smoke of many 
years. In the large chimney blazed an immense 
fire of wood; and the white wreaths of smoke, 
still escaping, curled round the rafter above, and 
made the eyes wink with the pungent vapour. 
In the midst stood a table loaded with viands, 
and covered with large leathern bottles of wine, 
while round the upper end sat four strong, mid- 
dle-aged men, with harsh and weather-beaten 
countenances, on most of which were to be traced 
manifold sears. The one at the head of the 
board, who seemed to be superior to the rest, had 
a frank and somewhat gay look, with large, 
square, heavy features, and bushy, overhanging 
eyebrows. He and the rest gazed upon Albert 
and Caillet for a moment without speaking, while 
two or three of the adventures who had brought 
them thither seated themselves at the table with 
the others, and the rest, who appeared of an in- 
ferior grade, stood round the prisoners. 

Albert, on his part—wisely resolved to keep 
silence as far as possible—remained standing be- 
fore the adventurers with as calm an air as he 
could assume. Caillet, however, bent his brows 
—somewhat angrily, it seemed—upon the per- 
sonage at the head of the table, and, after pausing 
for a short time, as if to see whether the other 
would begin, he spoke himself, saying, ** This is 
not fair or right; I though: I was dealing with 
men of honour, who would keep their word with 
me when I kept my word with them.” x 

«You are saucy, my friend,” said the leader 
of the adventurers: -* take a quieter tone here. 
We are men of honour, and do keep our word 
with all those who trust us and show good faith 
towards us ; but it seems that there are suspicions 
of your not having so done, and itis but fair that 
we should know whether such be the case or not. 
I have sad news here; not half the plunder that 
you promised has been obtained; our people 
have been attacked unexpectedly, and met with 
severe loss. You yourself, I am told, were seen 
among those who led the rescue from the castle, 
and it ic much doubted whether you did or did 
not betray us into the hands of the enemy.” 
‘He who pretends to doubt is a knave,’’ re- 
plied Caillet, boldly, «and he who really doubts 








have fancied: this villain is in league with the 


keep were half open, and from within, but seem- 





is a fool. Did I not stipulate for a certain prize, 
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and was I not to take my own means and time 
for obtaining it? How could I gain possession 
of her but by the way I took? 1t was the med- 
dling boy who stands there that led the rescue 
from the castle; I had nothing to do with it.” 

«“ We will speak of him by-and-by,” said the 
jeader; ‘*in the mean time, keep to your own 
affair. How was it discovered so soon from the 
castle that they had made the attack ?”’ 

« Because,”’ replied Caillet, «they were half 
an hour later than they promised to be. If they 
had been to their time, nothing of the kind could 
have happened; but they were not, and they 
have no right now to lay the fault upon me of 
that which was their own doing.”’ 

‘How is this, Harvé?” said the leader; 
«how came you to be so late ?”’ 

“Why, I will tell you, Griffith,” answered 
the man; ‘*it was Chapelle, who would stay to 
drink some wine which we found at the miller’s ; 
I told him five times to come away, but he would 
not; and then he was so drunk, we were forced 
to draw him through the river to get him sober 
again, as he had to command the second troop, 

ou know.” 

“In short, then, it was your own fault,” re- 
plied the commander, “ and you have no right 
to blame others for. that which you did your- 
selves. There is no proof at all that he had 
anything to do with the rescue, and I see not 
why you interrupted him or brought him hither.” 

“It is not of that alone which I complain,” 
said Caillet: ‘it is that they have prevented me 
from punishing yon insolent boy, who was the 
cause of all the mischief, and, by dragging me 
away, have suffered the very prize for which | 
have risked all to be snatched from my hands 
forever.” 

‘As to punishing him,”’ said one of the men, 
laughing, ** he was more in the way to punish 
you, good youth. When we found you, you 
were in but a bad taking, and in a few minutes 
more would certainly have measured your length 

upon the ground, with more than one hole in 
your throat, if I judge right; why, he had cut 
you over the head, had got you by the neck, and 
had very nearly setiled the affair to his own sa- 
tisfaction, I suppose, before we came up. Was 
it not so?”’ he added, addressing Albert Denyn. 

But Albert made no reply; and one of the 
leaders who were sitting at the table burst out 
into a laugh, exclaiming, “‘ Better say no more 
on that subject, my hero; and as for the woman, 
give him a hundred crowns, Griffith, and send | 


ceived into your band, to have a new existence 
given me by yourselves, as through you I have 
lost that which | myself possessed. You will 
neither find me wanting in strength nor skill, as 
I am ready to prove with any one, or upon any 
here present; and of my determination and reso- 
lution you may judge by what you know of me 
already. ‘This, then, I say, is the only compen- 
sation that can be made me for that of which the 
silly interference of the men who brought me 
hither has deprived me.” 

The men round the table looked in each other’s 
faces with evident surprise, but that surprise was 
clearly not pleasurable; and, after a moment, 
Griffith answered, ‘“* No, no, my good friend, 
you make a great mistake: it is impossible that 
you can be received into this band for manifold 
strong reasons; first, if you must needs know 
them, we have none among us but gentlemen and 
soldiers of tried courage and of old repute; second- 
ly, although you seem to think that your coming 
here and proposing to us a little enterprise, which, 
if fully successful, might have increased our trea- 
sure in no slight degree, is a service deserving 
high encouragement, yet I have to tell you that 
that very fact—though we may pay you with a 
part of the spoil, or suffer you to take the prize 
you coveted—far from gaining you admission 
into our band, would exclude you from among 
us forever. Know that we hate and despise trai- 
tors; that we abominate and contemn those who 
betray the trust reposed in them; that we have 
no place among us for such people; and though 
we may use them, us men use dirty tools to work 
great ends, yet we cast them from us as soon as 
possible, and wash our hands when we have done. 
The insolence of your demand is forgiven, and 
we will not treat you ill, though you have for- 
gotten yourself. Nay, more, we will make you 
the compensation proposed. ‘Take him away, 
Harvé, and give him a hundred crowns; restore 
to him his horse and his weapons; or, if his horse 
be tired, let him have another, as good as his 
own, for he will have to make his escape from 
this part of the country. Furnish him with a 
safe-conduct, too, that none of our people may 
hurt him, and let him go in peace. ‘This is all 
that can be done for you, young man, and more 
than most men would do; so say no more, if— 
as I judge by your look—what is hanging upon 
your lips is insolent; for the Welsh blood in my 
veins is not cool, and you may chance to set it 
on fire.”’ 

** You mistake,” replied Caillet; ‘I am going 





‘**we will act towards him as 
we judge right. Take him away, Harvé, take 
the fellow away! We have heard too much of 
his babble already.” 

Caillet was accordingly led out of the room; 
but, as he passed, he twice turned his eyes fierce- 
ly upon Albert Denyn, and ran his hand along 
his belt as if feeling for some weapon of offence 
to smite his adversary with, at any risk. As 
soon as he was gone, the leader of the adventurers 
turned to Albert, demanding, ‘* Well, young man, 
what have you to say?” 

** Nothing,” replied Albert, calmly. 

‘*’That is soon said,’? answered the other; 
** but we may have something more to say to you. 
They tell me that it was you who slew, by the 
blow of an axe, one of our dearest companions 
and best leaders.” 

He paused as if for a reply; and Albert an- 
swered, * It is very possible: one of them I cer- 
tainly did slay, and he looked like a brave man 
and a valiant captain, so it is doubtless of him you 
speak.” 

‘Cool enough,”’ replied Griffith: “let me see 
now, young man, if you can give me as calm an 
answer to what [ have next to ask. Can you 
tell me any reason why, as you slew him, we 
should not slay you? 

‘‘ The best of all reasons,”’ replied Albert De- 
nyn; ‘because I have done nothing for which I 
should be slain. I have done nothing but what 
any man here would have done in my place. I 
have served and defended my lord; I have de- 
fended his daughter. If I had died upon the field, 
I should have died doing what was right; and if 
I am killed now, those who put me to death will 
neither show knightly courtesy nor the dealing 
of true soldiers, but will commit a murder like 
base assassins upon en unarmed inan. If there 
be any man among you who would not have done 
as I have done, I tell him that he is a traitor and 
a felon to his beard; and let him come forth and 
slay me, if I am to be slain, for the trade of a mur- 
| derer will suit well with his character. But if 
there be one noble heart and good soldier among 
you, he will defend me.”’ 

**On my soul, that will I!’ said one of those 
who had been sitting at meat when the party 
which conducted the youth had entered. ** Grif- 
| fith, you see well the lad did but do his duty. 
| Out upon it! If we are to punish a man for fight- 
| ing well in his captain’s behalf, and fairly killing 
ja bold adversary, I will put my head under a 
| monk’s cowl, and patter benedicites to every one 


fith, impatiently ; 





him about his business, then he will have no | to say nothing that can give you offence; you |I meet; for 1 trust—Heaven help me !—to kill 


reason to complain. Surely a hundred crowns | 
is above the worth of any woman that ever yet | 
was born. Why, he looks discontented: what. 
would he have? Give it him, and send him off; | 
for we must have no saucy grumblers here.” 

But the other, whom he had called Griffith, | 
and who, as the reader perhaps may know, was 
afterward one of the most distinguished among 
the adventurous leaders of the time, treated the 
claims of Caillet with somewhat more respect, 
saying, ‘‘ I am sorry you have been disappointed, 
and will willlingly do all I ean to make up for it. 
What will you have? what do you wish for?” 

Caillet gazed sternly down upon the ground 
for a moment or two, and then, raising his eyes, 
replied with a heavy frown upon his countenance, 
‘* For the objects and purposes which, with you 
and through you, I have lost, I sacrificed every- 
thing on earth. I have no longer an abode, a 
friend, or aught else that can make existence tole- 
rable; and therefore it is that I demand to be re- 











| some serious hurt.” 


are the best judge whom you will admit into 
your band. Filled already with brave men, you 
need no more, but you would not have found me 
wanting. All I could desire farther were but 
one short half hour with that youth whom your 
comrade here so foolishly fancied had done me 


** No, no,” cried Griffith; ‘* be wise and take 
care of yourself! The sooner you are away from 
this place the better, both for you and us: we 
love not your presence. As to this youth, we 
have to deal with him ourselves, and we will do 
so as we think fit, without your help or counsel.” 

** You owe to him,”’ added Caillet, unwilling 
to leave anything unsaid that could injure the 
man that he hated, “ you owe to him whatever 
evil has befallen your band; for he it was who, 
watching from one of the windows of the tower, 
first saw the attack upon the count, and then call- 


| as good a man as Chapelle every year, if I keep to 
this trade. Set the youth free! set him free! 
Did he do anything unfair, Maillot? Speak!” 

‘‘ No,”’ answered the adventurer who had rid- 
den beside Albert, and who was one of those 
that had taken their places at the table; but he 
killed my sworn brother Chapelle. I claim his 
blood, and his blood I will have.” 

** Poo! nonsense !”’ exclaimed Griffith: * the 
lad did his duty bravely ; no one can say more: 
let him go! let him go!” 

‘* Not til! I have his head,”’ said the man they 
called Maillot. ‘He is my prisoner: I took 
him, and I have a right to dispose of him as I 
will.”’ 

‘* But you did not take him in fair fight,”’ said 
Griffith. ‘If I understood Harve right you came 
upon him while he was fighting with the other 
fellow, and seized him without resistance.” 

‘‘It was Harvé seized him and not Maillot,”’ 





ed the whole place to arms.” 
** Leave him to us, leave him to us,” said Grif- 


cried another man. 
5 
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‘1 took him by one arm while Harve caught | 
him by the other,”’ replied the man named Mail- 
lot, ** and I say he shall die.” 

‘I say he shall not, however,”’ replied Griffith; | 
‘‘ at all events, not till Sir Robert Knowles de- | 
I determine that at once, Master | 
Maillot! and if you dare to show your refractory | 
spirit any more, I will cleave you down to the | 
jaws for your pains. Hark ye, young man, |) 
will take care that no harm shall happen to you. 
Sir Robert Knowles, our present leader, is a 
good soldier and a true knight; and he will not| 
suffer a prisoner to be butchered in cold blood for | 
any man’s will. ‘To-morrow some of our party | 
will move hence and go back into Maine, where | 
Sir Robert is. You shall go with them, and, in| 
the mean time, shall have free quarters in the | 
castle here.” 

As he spoke, one of those who were sitting at | 
the table with him leaned across, and spoke to | 
the leader in a low voice, nothing being heard 
but the words * Maillot—find means—blood- 
thirsty—take care.” 

‘* By heaven,” exclaimed Griffith, when the 
other had done, ‘* by heaven! he had better not, | 
for he should not be alive many hours after him- | 
self. But, to make all sure, give the youth back | 
his sword, some one. He looks as if he could 
defend himself right well.” | 

While the sword was handed to Albert De-' 
nyn, who gladly thrust the seabbard back into his 
belt again, the man named Maillot gazed upon 
him with fierce and angry eyes, turning from time | 
to time towards his companion Griffith, and gnaw- | 
ing his lip as if he would fain have given vent to | 
his indignation, but did not dare todoso. Griffith | 
took no notice of him, but still was evidently ir- | 
ritated, and somewhat excited by the man’s de-} 
meanour ; and in order to have an excuse for not 
remarking it, spoke in a low tone to one of those 
who sat at the table with him. A short period of | 
reflection, however, showed Maillot that he was | 
placing himself in cireumstances of danger, and 
made him determine somewhat to change his | 
manner. It was with difficulty, however, that 
he could sufficiently repress his feelings to say 
in a sullen voice, ‘** You will do as you like, 
Master Griffith; but I do think it somewhat hard 
that my prisoner should be thus suffered purpose- | 
ly to escape, under the pretence of sending him 
to Knowles ; for nothing else can be meant by 
the letting him go free in this way. Why, the 
first time the gates of the castle are open, he will 
pass through, of course, if he be not a fool, and 
then I not only lose my revenge, but any ransom, 
too, which I might get, if Knowles says he shall 
not be killed.”’ 

‘*Come, that is fair enough,”’ said one of the 
men at the table; “we must not do injustice, 
Griffith, either.” 

** He can’t escape, 


he wo'n’t escape,”’ said 
Griffith; “no fear of that. Hark ye! young 
man, give us your parole—your word of honour 
| mean—that, come what will, you will not try 
to escape,”’ 4 ' 

** Rescue or 
Denyn. 

6 “Ay ” 
eue,”’ 

* And what if I refuse ?’’ said Albert. 

* Why,” answered Griflith, laughing at the 
vouth’s boldness, “ why, then, my young con- 
dition-maker, I shall take leave to thrust you in- 
to prison instead of letting you walk about the 
castle,” | 


“Do so, then,” replied Albert, “ for I will | 


demanded Albert 


no rescue ?”’ 


answered Griffith, ‘* rescue or no res- 


have no hand in giving up my liberty volun- 
tarily.”’ 

«On my life,”’ answered Griflith, ‘* you are 
a determined youth; but, nevertheless, I will 
not see wrong done you. If you value the free 
air so little, you must lose it; but for the rest, no 
man shall take your life while I can prevent it, 
except it be in fair and open fight. Still, as you 
like a prison, a prison you shall have. Let him 
be put into the tower on the left hand of the gate, 
since such is his fancy. There he will find 
strong doors enough, and I wish him joy of his 
solitude; for I think he will see nothing but a 
heron in the ditch, and perhaps not even that.” 

‘‘[ should think not,” replied another; “ for 
Pierrot with his crossbow would not let any bird 
rest there long. ‘There, away with him, away 
with him; we have had enough of such gossip 
for once.” 

As they spoke, one of the men laid his hands 
upon the collar of Albert Denyn, and pulled 
him somewhat rudely away, Griffith exclaim- 


_ ing, at the same time, * Give him food, though, 


give him food! It is not good to be hungry in 
prison, as I can tell, my friends. I recollect 
once catching a rat that visited me in my dun- 
geon at Evreux, and saying grace most devoutly 
over my supper, though I was obliged to eat him 
raw notwithstanding.” 

A loud laugh burst from the whole of the ad- 
venturers at the idea of their companion’s dainty 
regale, and Albert Denyn was led out of the room 
to be conducted to the place of his temporary 
abode. 


CHAPTER XII. 


There is nothing so difficult to bear, there is 
nothing which requires so much courage of the 
most serviceable kind to endure, as anxiety in 
solitude and inactivity. ‘The very movement of 
the mind when we suffer great agitation lightens 
its weight; but when we have to sit and count 
the livelong hours alone, confined to one small 
space, and limited to mere reflection, thought 
becomes a burden, and imagination a torment, 
and every feeling of our heart seems to war 
against our peace. 

‘Thus it was with Albert Denyn. So long as 
he was in the presence of the adventurers he had 
the ideas of personal danger to occupy him. He 
had felt the other evils of his situation compara- 
tively little, and had looked upon the imprison- 
ment to which he, in some degree, voluntarily 
subjected himself, as something requiring no great 


| fortitude to bear; but when he was actually thrust 


into the chamber where he was to pass an indefi- 
nite space of time, and where he might have to 
undergo anyihing that his captors chose to inflict 
upon him, his heart gradually sunk, and a deep 
and overwhelming feeling of melancholy took 
possession of him. 

The first half hour, indeed, was broken by two 
visits from one of the adventurers bringing him 
some food and a pitcher of good wine. The 
man seemed a good-natured personage, spoke to 
him in a kindly tone, and, though he accused 
him of folly in not promising to hold himself as 
a prisoner, rescue or no rescue, he still assured 
him that he would be taken good care of, and that 
no harm would happen to him. 

Afier he was gone, however, the hours wore 
away slowly; and though Albert tasted the food 
which was set before him, and tried to occupy a 
part of the time in any manner, yet he felt no ap- 


petite, and was obliged to betake himself to a 
prisoner’s wonted oceupation of pacing up and 
down the room. Weariness, however, at length 
overcame him; and, lying down upon the ground 
—for they had not yet furnished him either with 
bed or stool—he placed his arm under his head 
for a pillow, and fell into a sound sleep. It last. 
ed some time; and loud laughter in some of the 
neighbouring parts of the building was the first 
thing thatroused him. ‘The sound of merriment, 
as may well be conceived, was harsh to his ear, 
for he had been dreaming of Adela de Mauvinet; 
a vague, confused, wild vision it was of dangers 
and terrors, which, even when he woke, left him 
disturbed and agitated. He found, however, 
that, though his sleep had been thus restless, it 
must have been very deep, for somebody had 
visited the chamber during his slumber and had 
left a settle and a table, and put down also some 
straw in one corner of the room. 

The sight of these few articles of furniture was 
a much greater comfort to the poor youth than 
might be supposed; for, before he had fallen 
asleep, he had remarked a window above him, 
which he could by no means reach so as to gaze 
from it out into the country beyond ; but the tall 
stool which had been brought enabled him to see 
with ease, resting his arms in the deep opening of 
the wall. 

When he first looked out, the mellow evening 
sun was just approaching the verge of the sky, 
and all the bright and beautiful colours of an au- 
tumn evening were tinging the clouds, and hang- 
ing on the woods and fields around. The country 
was not particularly beautiful; but there was 
something in that bright evening light which cave 
ita loveliness that it would not otherwise have 
possessed. Each green slope seemed rounded 
with gold, and a rich misty purple rested in all 
the woods and dells around. The fantastic va- 
pours that hung upon the edge of the sky changed 
every moment in hue and in form, as if they had 
been full of life, and playing with the setting 
sun; and everything on which the eye of Albert 
rested recalled to his memory many a happy day, 
when, on such an autumn-tide as that, his own 
fancy had seemed to take part with the light 
clouds, and join in their sports with the departing 
rays. 

"after any deep passion, however, has taken 
possession of our hearts, it seizes—like some in- 
vading tyrant in a conquered country—upon eve- 
ry bright thing within us, whether it be sweet 
memories, or warm hopes, or grand energies, ap- 
propriating all to its purposes, and marking them 
as its own forever. It was thus with the heart 
of Albert Denyn. The sight of that fair sunset 
called back the memories of dear early days, but 
instantly with those memories came the image of 
Adela de Mauvinet, mingling the painful fears 
and apprehensions that the circumstances in which 
she was placed might naturally eall forth, with 
every happier feeling to which the associations 
connected with the sight before his eyes would 
have otherwise given rise. 

Where was she? he asked himself: what had 
become of her? Was she still wandering in the 
wood alone, or had her father and the captal come 
to her deliverance? It was all vague, and un- 
certain, and terrible; and however strongly hope 
might be inclined to raise her voice in a youn 
bosom, fear for the time was predominant, an 
sadness altogether took possession of Albert's 
heart. 

The sun had half gone down, and half of the 





broad golden disk was still seen above the distant 
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forest, when Albert perceived two or three mount- 
ed men coming over the slope of a hill half way 
between the castle and the woods. Immediately 
afier the horsemen came some persons on foot, 
and then others leading horses, among whom the 
youth thought he could distinguish the flutter of 
a woman’s garments, and his heart sunk with a 
sensation of dread and apprehension which lan- 
e can scarcely convey. 

He asked himself if it could be Adela; if she 
had really fallen into the hands of some brutal 
band of plunderers; and his heart seemed pro- 
pheticzlly to answer * Yes!” , 

Ere the party came near enough for him to 
distinguish anything clearly, the sun sunk alto- 
gether among the trees, and the group on which 
his eyes were fixed grew more and more dim, 
till at length it was lost to his sight. But still 
Albert remained convinced that Adela was a cap- 
tive there; and, leaping down into the room, he 
walked backward and forwaru in a state almost 
approaching distraction. 

It was some time before reflection came to his 
aid; but when he did take time to think, he re- 
membered that the lady perhaps might be more 
safe in the hands of the adventurers than any wo- 
man of a lower rank. Her ransom was sure to 
be large if she was treated with all honour, and 
the vengeance of her father and the whole of 
France was to be dreaded if any harm befell her ; 
so that he could not but judge that the free com- 
panions would show her tenderness and respect 
as soon as they were aware of her name, which 
she would undoubtedly make known as soon as 
she fell into their power. 

Albert tried to fort himself with such 
thoughts ; but still heart beat with anxiety 
and alarm; and ina 
of a trumpet, apparently coming from the court- 
yard, a number of voices speaking, and a loud 
tongue calling upon. the name of several women, 
seemed to indicate the arrival of the party he 
had seen. ‘I'he place, however, soon resumed 
its tranquility, and a period of about a quarter of 
an hour passed without any other sound, till at 
length there was a considerable noise, and seve- 
ral voices speaking in the adjoining passage were 
heard, with the sound of coming footsteps, and 
now and then a sharp oath. 

The steps paused at the door of the chamber 
in which Albert was confined, and the door was 
thrown violently open, admitting the blaze of a 
torch, At first the light dazzled him; but the 
moment after, he perceived in the hands of some 
of the adventurers without, that strange, un- 
couth-looking being whom he had found con- 
tending with Caillet in defence of Adela. Al- 
though it cannot be said that the young man felt 
pleasure at the sight of any human being depriv- 
ed of liberty, and although the appearance of 
the old man but tended to confirm his apprehen- 
sions in regard to Adela’s being captured, yet 
certainly it was a relief to behold some one who 
could give him a knowledge of the exact truth. 

Fearful, however, that he might be deprived 
of even that satisfaction if his captors perceived 
that there was any feeling of interest between 
him and the person whom they seemed to destine 
for his fellow-prisoner, he remained perfectly 
silent, and kept as far back as possible in the 
chamber. The old man was thrust in with un- 
necessary vehemence; and it is probable that 
those who brought him thither had already treat- 
ed him somewhat roughly, for one of the leaders 
who came up at the moment, exclaimed, 

**Calmly, calmly! Remember his age.” 


minutes after, the sound | 





As soon as the new captive was in the cham- 
ber, the deor was shut, and the two prisoners 
were left in utter darkness. For some minutes 
neither of them spoke, though the elder was 
heard muttering to himself, but the words were 
indistinct to any other ears than his own. Albert 
kept silence for a moment or two, lest any one 
who might be near should overhear what he was 
about to say; and he still heard various voices 
speaking without, when suddenly, to his sur- 
prise, his strange companion burst into a loud 
and vehement laugh. 

‘* You seem to bear your imprisonment light- 
ly,” said Aibert, at length; ‘* would that I could 
laugh as you do.” 

** Why do you not, then ?’’ demanded the old 
man; * but you need not tell me; [ know why 
as well as you do. Itis that you have known 
so few and such slight surrows, that a day’s im- 
prisonment, even in sucha chamber as this, with 
every comfort and aid to boot, is to you as heavy 
a grief as the loss of all that makes life valuable 
would be to me. Misfortune is a hard master, 
and requires a long apprenticeship, young man.”’ 

‘¢ Doubtless,” answered Albert, ‘* doubtless it 
is so; but yet [ cannot but think a long impri- 
sonment, the uncertainty of our future fate, and 
a separation, perhaps forever, from those we love 
best, might well make us sad, even if we had 
more philosophy than I pretend to.”’ 

‘<I will tell thee what, youth,’’ answered the 
old man: * the time may come when the loss of 
friends, the breaking of all hopes, the disappoint- 
ment of every expectation, the murder of your 
children or your relations, the agonies, the tears, 
and the ruin of those you love best on earth, 
will so teach you to expect misfortune, that a 
brief imprisonment, such as you have met with 
now, will seem to you as a relief from worse, 
rather than a disappointment of your hopes. 
This, I tell you, may happen to you. It has 
happened to many of your relations before, and 
why not to you also?” 

‘“« How do you know,” answered Albert, ** that 
it has befallen any of my relations ?”’ 

‘* Because they were men,”’ replied his strange 
companion ; ‘ therefore all must have suffered, 
and some must have suffered thus. ‘Thus, too, 
very likely you will suffer, when your appointed 
time is come.” 

“Perhaps it may be so,” said the youth: 
‘“*T have a good foretaste of such suffering even 
now.” 

‘** Call you what you now endure a foretaste 
of such sufferings?’ cried the old man; ‘ call 
you this, then a foretaste ; this, which is but a 
mere nothing? It is mere foolishness. ‘The 
time will be when you shall look back to this 
period, and wish it could come over again.” 

‘*No,”’ answered Albert, firmly, “no: what 
I felt yesterday can hardly ever be surpassed by 
what I may feel hereafter. No, it cannot be! 
What may be my future fate I do not know; but 
of one thing I am certain, that there were mo- 
ments in the course of last night which no after 
Sorrow can ever surpass; nay, nor can it exceed 
that which I feel now, ignorant as I am of what 
has befallen the daughter of my noble and gene- 
rous lord.” 

His fellow-prisoner remained silent for several 
moments, and then replied, ** You wish to know 
what has become of her. She is here—in this 
very castle—but a few yards distant.”’ 

* As I thought,” cried Albert, ‘‘ as I thought! 
This is indeed terrible ; but they dare not, surely 
they dare not treat her ill.”’ 





“No,” answered the old man; “oh no! 
Fear not for that; they will not treat her ill! 
Fools as they are, they are too wise for that.” 

‘+ | trust they are,’’ said Albert, ‘I trust they 
are ; and yet what reliance can be placed in such 
men? ‘Their passions are their guides as often 
as their interests.” 

** That is true,” replied his companion, * that 
is very true; you are wiser than | thought you, 
youth; and yet you have a right to be wise too. 
But put your mind at ease. ‘The wife of the 
man named Griffith is here in the castle even 
now, and she is a woman of high birth herself.” 

** Of high birth !”’ exclaimed Albert, “ and the 
wife of an adventurer like this ?”’ 

‘* Even so,”’ answered the old man. ** Know 
you not that half of those who live by plunder- 
ing their fellow-creatures call themselves of high 
race, and that many of them have well won the 
only title of nobility which this age knows by 
shedding more blood than any of the other mon- 
sters of the time? But to what I was saying: 
the wife to this Griffith is here. ‘The lady has 
been taken to her chamber, and there she will be 
well, 1 have heard them talking about her ran- 
som already. Set your mind at ease, set your 
mind at ease! When I look back upon the 
past,” he continued, afier a momentary pause, 


i** when I look back upon the past, I often think 


| 


that the light sorrows of youth are as heavy to 
those that bear them as the weightier woes of 
age. ‘here was an old Greek, a slave, who 


dealt in fabliaux—I know not whether you have 





ever heard of him.” 

** Oh yes,” replied Albert. 
Esopus.” 

‘** The same, the same,” replied the old man, 
whose learning did certainly surprise Albert 
Denyn. * ‘That old Greek told a story of a hare 
running a race with a tortoise, which was intend- 
ed to represent the heedless lightness of youth 
contending against the cautious experience of 
age ; but while he showed that the slow perse- 
verance of the one ultimately outdid the exces- 
sive activity of the other, he should have shown, 
also, that the hare might have been crushed to 
death under a weight which the tortoise would 
hardly have felt. ‘Thus it is with age and youth: 
the apathy of age is a hard shell, which enables 
it to bear cares a thousand times more Leavy than 
those which would crush youth at once under 
their burden. We have so many times in life 
the opportunity of practising the art of endu- 
rance, that it would be hard if we did not learn 
the lessen ere we have done.”’ 

“Thank God to hear of the lady’s safety, 
however,” said Albert; ‘that is one great satis- 
faction ; and with it I will comfort myself, al- 
though your picture of life is not altogether con- 
solatory.” 

“It is such as life is,’’ replied the old man, 
‘‘and such as you will find it, youth. ‘The man 
that sees fifty years, and yet finds anything to 
enjoy in life, is either a beast or a fool; for by 
that time all the better parts of our nature have 
discovered that their home is in another place.” 

** And yet,” said Albert Denyn, ** you laughed 
right heartily but now.” 

‘That did I,”’ rejoined his companion: “ I 
laughed—I did not smile; and laughter is only 
a sign of sadness or of folly, not of happiness. 
Happiness never does more than smile. It is that 
insane thing merriment, or mockery, or scorn, 
or despair, that laughs. I laughed in mockery 


** His name was 


of those who shut me in here.” 
** And why in mockery !"’ demanded Albert. 
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** Good faith, I have not the heart to povery thems : 
they have too much power over me for me to 
scorn them.” 

«They have no power over me,” replied the 
old man. ‘I will tell you hereafter why I laugh- 
ed, and why I scorn them: let it be sufficient for 
you now to know that the lady is safe.” 

« That is indeed much,” replied Albert; «and 
I could almost content myself with being assur- 
ed that such is the case, if I had any means of 
informing my good lord, her father, that she runs 
no risk. But that is hopeless.” 

“* Ha!” said the old man, “ha! we may find 
such means, nevertheless; yet why would you 
send him such tidings ?”’ 

“Why?” exclaimed Albert; ‘has he not 
been a friend—a father to me? And were it 
not so, is he not a human being—a parent, a 
fond, affectionate, tender parent, whose heart 


” 


must be now bleeding with apprehension, and | 


grief, and terrible anxiety ?”’ 


“Then he really loves his daughter?” 
the old man, in a cold tone. 

‘¢ Loves her!’’ exclaimed Albert; ‘* how can 
he help loving her? Loves her! better than his 


said 


own life—better than aught else on earth except | 


his honour !”’ 

‘*By so much the more,” replied the old 
man, in a stern tone, ** will he contemn the pre- 
sumptuous thoughts that are in your bosom, 
youth.’ 

Albert Denyn was silent for a moment—not 


with shame, but he was surprised and pained to | 


find that his feelings towards Adela showed them- 
selves so plainly ; that the scanty means of ob- 
servation which the old man as yet possessed | 
were nevertheless sufficient to discover a secret 
which he had thought well concealed from all 
eyes but those which watched him with such | 


keenness and suspicion as had been displayed by 
Caillet. 

He answered quite calmly, however, when he 
did speak ; for, although his own eyes had now 


been long opened to all that was passing in his 
heart, though he felt and knew that he loved 
with all the ardour, as well as the devotion, of 
the deepest passion, yet his love was utterly 
without the presumption of a single hope. He 


felt so humble in his affection, that he was not | 


moved by many of the agitating emotions which 


affect other men under the influence of the same | 


passion; and although it certainly was his pur- 
pose to hide his love for his lord’s daughter out 
of respect and reverence, yet he was so conscious 
of rectitude of purpose, as well as humility of 
feeling, that though he did not wish, yet he did 
not much fear discovery. 

‘* You are mistaken,” he replied, at length, in 
a tone so tranquil and cool as to surprise his 
hearer, ‘“‘you are mistaken. I have no pre- 
sumptuous thoughts in my bosom, old man; my 
thoughts are as humble as my station.” 

“Do you pretend to say,’’ demanded his 
Strange comp: anion, ** do you pretend to say that 
you do not love this lady ? " 

«God forbid!’ answered Albert. “I love 
her with my whole heart and soul. I would 
willingly sacrifice my life for her; and yet, old 


man, all this can be witho'.: one presumptuous | 


thought. Can you not understand this ?” 

The old man paused for a moment, and then 
replied, **I can understand it well, but I knew 
not that you could either understand or feel it.” 

** Why, what can you know,” asked Albert, 
‘‘either of me or of my nature, by seeing me in 
circumstances of excitement for some short five 





minutes? I should almost think that, in this 
dark place, you mistook me for some one else, 
were it not for what you say of the Lady Adela.” 

“No!” replied the old man, “no; I make 
no mistake; your voice is enough for me. I 
never forget sounds that I once hear, and I should 
know your voice amid the shout of an army. 
But you are wrong in another point: this is not 
the first time that I have seen, these are not the 
only means I have had of knowing you. From 
your birth till now I have been near you. But 
all that matters not. What have I to do in life 
but to watch those that are around me; to mark 
their qualities, and to hate or love them as those 
qualities may require ?”’ 

“‘ Methinks,” replied Albert, “it might be as 
well to leave them without either hate or love.” 

‘* Not so, not so,’ answered the old man: 
'** to hate and to love is a necessity of our nature ; 
nay, more, it is an ordinance of God. Not to 
| abhor vice, not to feel affection for virtue, is to 

share with the evil. Vice is, in fact, only a 
bolder sort of indifference to virtue. I would 
rather almost see a man wicked than the friend 
|of wicked men.”’ 

There was something strange gnd rambling in 
| the old man’s discourse, which certainly had so 
| much of singularity in it as to lead Albert to im- 
/agine that his reason was somewhat unsettled. 
|The singularity of his appearance, which has 
| been already described, might not alone have 

| produced such a conviction; for in that age, 
what we should now call eccentricity, in that 
| particular shape, was not only common, but was 
| absolutely sanctioned by the superstitions of the 
day. Many a man still thought he was doing 
God good service, and ensuring the salvation of 
(his own soul, by wearing garments of skins, 
feeding upon roots, and separating himself from 
his fellow-men, so that to encounter a person 
habited like Albert’s present companion, and to 
find him a devout, discreet, and sensible person, 
thought somewhat tinged with fanaticism, was 
by no means an uncommon case. The pecu- 
liarity of the opinions, however, which the old 
man entertained, without any inquiry as to 
whether they were right or wrong, might well 
lead the youth to imagine that his intellect was 
somewhat shaken; for in those days it was rare, 
|indeed, to find any one who went out of the 
beaten track. 

Judging thus of his companion’s state of mind, 
| Albert cared not to enter into any abstruse dis- 

cussions, but turned the conversation back to 
| what the old man had been saying in regard to 
himself. ** Was it from knowing that I was the 
;companion of wicked men, then,”’ he asked, 
|** that you supposed me filled with presumptu- 
| ous thoughts, which certainly I never entertain- 
‘ed? I know not that I ever showed myself the 
friend of wicked men: when have I done so, 
| my good friend ?” 
| ‘Have you not been always the companion 
and the friend of this very Caillet, to whom you 
| show so mortal a hatred now that a rivalry has 
|sprung up between you? Who was so often 
| seen with him as you? who seemed to share his 
| thoughts and his counsels but yourself?” 

** Nay, nay, you are much mistaken,” replied 
Albert, eagerly : ** cireumstances cast us together, 
but not affection: there was a link between us 
which bound us to companionship, with our 
hearts unbound. We were both serfs ina house 
where all were noble round us, except the other 
servants of the mansion, who were all differently 
treated from ourselves. They were, indeed, a 











separate order of beings in mind | as swell's as in 
treatment; but in scarcely any respect was there 
a distinction made between us and those noble 
pages whom from time to time the highest per- 
sonages in the land sent to receive instruction in 
the house of our generous and knightly master, 
If there was a difference, it was only that more 
knowledge was given to us than to them ; that 
to us were opened the stores of ancient learning; 
that for us all the knowledge of the schools was 
poured forth; and that, as our lord wished to 
place us in the Church, we were taught many 
an art and many a science that the high nobles 
of the land did not receive. Thus were we 
companions from early years, though he was 
older than [, and thus were we cast upon each 
other for society, by similarity of situation, 
though not of tastes. He, however, was dis- 
contented with all things ; I was with all things 
well contented. I might regret, it is true, that I 
was not one of the nobles that I saw from day 
today. I might wish that fortune had placed 
me among them, but I hated them not because 
such was not my lot. I was happy, I was grate- 
ful for the superior instruction accorded to me, 
and for the kindly treatment I received; but 
Caillet vowed, for his part, that he would rather 
have remained in ignorance, and in the lowest 
state of bondage, than acquire knowledge, which 
only showed him the evils of his station. _ He 
detested the nobles of the land, and avowed that 
detestation when conversing with those whom 
he believed would not report the fact; and such 
was I. Not that he ever loved me—for he loved 
me not—but that | was the only one in the same 
state and situation as himself; the only one, in 
short, to whom he could speak his feelings free- 
ly. He knew that I would not betray him, and 
therefore he dared to say to me what he thought, 
although his feelings and mine were always dif- 
ferent, and he was sure to encounter opposition 
and dispute. ‘Thus were we, as I have said, 
companions without being friends, till, by his 
last act, he has ended the companionship also ; 
and if ever we spend another half hour to- 
gether, it will be the last that one or the other 
will see in this world.” 

“Did the Lord of Mauvinet teach you the 
use of arms ?’’ demanded the old man, in a slow 
and thoughtful tone: * you seem skilful with 
the sword.” 

“T was early taught,” replied Albert, to 
wield all such weapons as peasants are permit- 
ted to employ, and the sword was placed in my 
hands when I was very young. Afterward, my 
noble lord, though I cannot say that he caused 
me to be taught to bear the weapons of a man-at- 
arms, yet, when he saw how much delight [ 
took therein, suffered me to learn the use of the 
lance, the management of the horse, and, indeed, 
all the exercises of chivalry. Caillet also had 
the same advantage, but I think he was not more 
skilful than myself. He was older and more 
confident, perhaps, byt yet | should not fear to 
meet him in a good cause, even though he had 
some superiority.” 

‘**And you would slay him, boy,” replied his 
companion ; “ for his heart is bad, and yours is 
good; and the man who wants the armour of a 
just spirit has but a feeble defence in all external 
arms.” 

‘‘IT know not,” answered Albert Denyn: 
“though I can well conceive that many a man, 
feeling his conscience ill at ease, may become 
weak and timid in the hour of danger. Such, 





however, I am sure, is not the case with Caillet. 
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He thinks all that he does is right ; not that he 
does it because he thinks it right, but that he 
thinks it right because he does it. I have heard 
him defend eagerly the same feelings and conduct 
in himself which I have heard him blame most 
bitterly in men of noble blood ; and I never yet, 
in all my life, heard him acknowledge, or saw 
him feel, that he was wrong. Such a thing is 
not in his nature. Call him not, in Heaven’s 
name, call him not my fiiend,” he continued, 
reverting to what had passed before: “1 should 
hate myself if I could ever have been a friend to 
one so base and utterly unworthy. But now 
that you have probed my spirit to the bottom, let 
me hear that which I own is of greater moment 
to me than all things. ‘Tell me more of the lady ; 
tell me all that you know concerning her. How 
came they not to find her? her father and the 
captal, | mean. How came she taken by these 
men? and what think you, will be the result of 
the situation in which we all are placed ?”’ 

‘* Manifold questions,’ answered the old man, 
«none of which I will answer now. Wait till 
afier midnight be passed,” he continued, in a 
lower tone, “and I will then reply to you fully. 
I have that to tell you which may surprise you 
not a little. Now lay down your head upon the 
table, for you have need of repose.” 

[ have slept already,” replied Albert. 

But the old man instantly rejoined, ‘“ Sleep 
again, then, sleep again! What right has youth 
to think? Sleep again, I say, for not a word 
more shall you hear from my lips till after mid- 
night; and it yet wants full four hours to the 
time when the sun turns back again to this side 
of the earth.” 

Albert Denyn saw by the faint light, which 
found its way into the room from the moonlight 
sky without, that the old man crossed his arms 
upon his chest, and buried the greater part of his 
face in the skins of which his dress was formed ; 
and perceiving that it would be useless to seek 
farther conversation for the time, he too bent 
down his eyes upon his folded hands, and re- 
mained silent, though he slept not. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


To an active mind there is something solemn, 
and even elevating, in the task of watching in 
the night. ‘The silence, the darkness have their 
effect ; the sallyports of the ear and the eye are 
closed. The spirit, shut up within its citadel, 
holds no intercourse with the world without. 
The thoughts, the feelings, the fancies, the pas- 
sions, which form the turbulent garrison of the 
human heart, cut off from communion with all 
the busy things of external life, may be reviewed 
by reason, and brought under the rod of judg- 
ment. Well used, an hour’s watching in the 
midst of the night is often more valuable to the 
mind of man than whole years of the busy life 
of day. The world and all its important little- 
nesses seem for the time to be dead ; the immortal 
being within us feels alone in the presence of its 
God; the heart speaks to the heart of all the 
higher purposes of life, and the clay that encum- 
bers us appears to be, in a degree, cast aside, to- 
gether with our intercourse with other earthly 
creatures. If ever spirit triumphs over matter 
in this world, it is in the hours of solemn and 
silent watching in the midst of the night. 

Albert Denyn remained without speaking for a 
long time; and although his watch was not so 
still and calm as it might have been at a later 


was not lost upon him. From time to time there 
came sounds of voices speaking, of merriment, 
of laughter, and of song; but gradually these 
bursts became shorter and more short, the inter- 
vals longer, and the silence between more pro- 
found, till at length all became still, while the 
gloom was increased by the moon getting behind 
the hills, and leaving nothing within the sight of 
the watchers in the prison but a bright star shin- 
ing through the high window—like some of the 
mysterious truths of revelation, bright and won- 
derful amid darkness, but casting no light upon 
any other object. 

In the mean while Albert communed with his 
own heart. At first his feelings and thoughts 
were turbulent and wild, refusing all control, so 
that, though he felt they wanted regularity, he 
almost despaired of their ever returning to order 
again. Gradually, however, of themselves, they 
became more calm ; and ere long he could reason 
collectedly, and thought and reflection brought 
on high resolves. He found that a passion had 
grown upon his heart which should never have 
taken root therein; and he accused himself of 
folly and of weakness, even although his own 
heart acquitted him of presumption. ‘T’o cast 
that passion from him he never hoped to do; he 
never wished it; he felt it was impossible ; but 
he believed that in a firm and noble spirit--and 
he knew his own to be so—that passion itself 
might be so purified and elevated as to lead him 
on to great and worthy deeds, to be a new prin- 
ciple of action in his breast, to inspire high pur- 
poses and efforts, and give a mightier energy to 
the chivalrous spirit that existed within him. 

He fancied that the very thought of what 
would be Adela’s feelings, if she heard, by 
chance, of some great enterprise achieved by 
him, would carry him on to exertions that no- 
thing could resist; and thus judgment and reason 
employed the power of fancy to lead and guide 
the passions of his heart to grand purposes rather 
than in the paths of vice and wrong. So may 
we always do in life if our will be towards virtue 
rather than crime. 

Thus had passed the time for many hours; 
silence had cone completely over the world ; and 
Albert had more than once turned his eyes impa- 
tiently towards a spot on the other side of the 
chamber, at which be could faintly perceive a 
dim, obscure mass marking the place where the 
old man sat, but had seen not the slightest move- 
ment, nor heard the lightest sound. At lengih, 
however, the clear voice of a cock, crowing at 
some distance, came upon the air, and his strange 
companion suddenly broke silence. ‘ Now, 
now,” he said, “I will tell you what you wish 
to hear, and more than you expect; for the time 
is coming when you may act as well as speak.” 

«Tell me first of the Lady Adela,”’ exclaimed 
Albert; “it is of her I fain would have tidings, 
old man.” 

“Call me not old man,” 
and though I be a man.” 

“I would willingly give you your own name, 
if I knew it,” answered Albert Denyn. 

“Call me Walleran Urgel,” said his com- 
panion, * that is the name which the people give 
me; and as to the lady, be satisfied she is well, 
and safe. ‘The object of these plunderers is to 
win gold. ‘They are like children piling up 
heaps of dirt, for the purpose of casting it to the 
winds the next moment—still their object is gold ; 


hour, still it gave opportunity for thought, which 


replied the other; | find the way up. 


‘“‘that is not my name, youth, though I be old, | 








and, when they have so fair a chance of gaining 
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a great sum by this poor girl’s ransom, they will 
not risk the loss of it by doing her any injury. 
No, no! they have given her a chamber near that 
of their leader’s wife, and there she will be 
tended with all courtesy. ‘I'o-morrow they will 
bid her write to her father, showing what gentle 
usage she has received, and naming the ransom 
they have fixed. But they will hold out the fear 
of less gentle deeds if he should attempt to re- 
cover her by force of arms. So much for that: 
your second question was, how she was taken by 
these men—”’ 

‘* And how it happened that her father and the 
captal found her not,” added Albert, “for they 
were close behind.”’ 

‘Of that I know nothing,” replied the old 
man; ‘* but how they took her I can tell right 
well. I left you contending with the villain 
Caillet, and sought the lady to give her help. 
She had seen me defend her with my axe, and 
so she trusted me; but when the men came up, 
who took you prisoner, she had well nigh fallen 
into their hands at once, for she thought it was 
her father’s party, and would have darted forward 
to meet them had | not shown her who they 
really were. I then led her to a place of security, 
made her a bed of leaves, sheltered her from the 
winds of night, and lighted her a fire to dispel 
the damp air of the forest; for she has ever been 
good to the poor and lowly, and deserves the 
careful watching of all who love the noble and 
the kind. I promised to guide her safely back 
to her home the next day; but, ere I could do 
so, at an early hour this morning, these knavish 
companions, hearing that [ was still in the neigh- 
bouring wood, came out to hunt me down like a 
wild beast.” 

‘* Why, what harm had you done them ?”’ de- 
manded Albert. 

‘‘None,”’ replied the old man; “but do we 
need to harm others to make them harm us? 
No, no, not so in this world! For the last 
twelve years have I dwelt either in this old. cas- 
tle or in that dim wood. Neither in the wood 
nor the castle had I any right but sufferance: 
| but the building itself was only tenanted by some 
| servants of a lord who spent his days in rioting 
) afar. ‘They charitably gave me a dwelling in the 
| winter time, and all the bright summer I spent in 
the green forest. With the chambers, the pas- 
sages, the towers, and even the dungeons of this 
| place, and with the most secret paths of the 
wood, no one in all the land is so well acquainted 
as I am; and when, some ten days ago, these 
filthy robbers came and wok possession of the 
place, I fled, and sought refuge where you saw 
me last night. There is a tower herein to which 
| they could find no entrance, and it is called the 
Stairless Tower. ‘They thought, it seems, that 
|it must contain treasure; and the people they 
found here told them that none knew its secrets 

but myself, for they had seen me more than once 
upon the top, when they, poor fools, could not 
This led to more inquiries ; 
and as wicked men never feel safe in their wick- 
edness, the plunderers fancied that my knowledge 
of the place would be dangerous to them, if, as 
they intend to do, they kept possession of it, as 
a sort of advanced post on the side of Touraine. 
They sent out one party to seek me many days, 
hoping to lure me back with promises and offers ; 
but they found me not, and at length, this morn- 
ing, they despatched another to hunt me down 
like a wild beast.” 

‘But the Lady Adela,” cried Albert Denyn: 
‘what became of her ?”’ 
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*‘T had watched the lady through the night,” 
replied the old man; ‘ but she slept not till just 
before the morning’s dawn, when her eyes grew 
heavy, and a short slumber came upon her. 
Not long after | heard some sounds ; and, though 
the fire had now sunk low, there came a smoke 
and the crackling of wood, with shouts and cries 
from several sides ; a light redder than the morn- 
ing, too, began to glare upon the trees, and I soon 
found that the villains had tracked me into the 
covert, and had then set fire to the wood to drive 
me out. I had still hope to baffle them, and for 
some time wound through paths they knew not 
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man, ‘‘and she may even fly, if she will trust 
herself to you.” 

‘She will,”’ replied Albert, ‘I am sure she 
will.” 

‘‘Be not too sure till you have heard the 
whole,” replied his companion. ‘* There are 
dangers and difficulties to be encountered, young 
man, which may not be easily overcome, and it 
may seem better to her to wait for the ransom 
from her father.” 

*¢ At all events, she shall have the choice,”’ re- 
plied Albert, « if I can give it her.” 

‘* That you shall be enabled to do, if you will,” 








of, leading the lady by the hand. But it proved 


all in vain: they had guarded the outlets well, | 


and when we issued forth they were upon us. 

They shouted loud at their double prize; and | 
though they became more reverent when they | 
heard the lady’s name, yet were they not the less | 
joyful. On reaching this place they first pro- | 
vided for her comfort. ‘The leader’s wife was | 
called, and maids, and women; and with as | 
much ceremony as if the desolate castle had been 
a court, she was ushered to herchamber. ‘They 

then turned to me, mocked my contorted back, | 
bade me stretch out my lengthy arms, and made | 
sport of me for some ten minutes, till they be- | 
thouvht them of the Stairless ‘Tower; then their | 
greediness would know no delay. They took | 
me to the foot of it, and told me instantly to show 

them the way; but I was lord now, and I laughed | 
them to scorn, telling them they should never } 
know from me till they asked me with lowered 

voices and in humbler terms; till they promised | 
me part of the spoil, and seasoned their offers | 
with fine words. They saw that I mocked them, 
and thrust me in here, threatening me with tor- | 
ture on the morrow if I still remained refractory. | 
When the morning comes, however, for me they | 
will look in vain. Had they wished really to | 
torture me, the time was when their hands were 


upon my shoulders.” 

‘* But how will you escape ?”’ demanded Al- | 
bert: “ the walls of this prison are thick, the door | 
by which they brought us in is strong; and I see | 


not how any one could free himself from this 
place without tools for breaking out, such as we 
do not possess. ‘There are stout bars upon that | 
window, good Walleran; and though they have | 
left me my sword, yet it would take many a long | 
day, I fear to wrench off those bars, even if it | 
could be done at all.’’ 

The old man laughed aloud. * Listen, youth,” 
he replied at length. ‘I said I would tell you | 
something you did not expect to hear. What | 
if I set you free this very night, this very hour? | 
What if I show you the means by which such a) 
youth as thou art can be back at the castle of 
Mauvinet before midday to-morrow ?”’ 

‘Albert stared up. ‘* Do you jest or speak | 
in earnest?”’ he exclaimed: “can it be possi- | 
ble ?”’ 

‘In serious earnest,’’ answered the other; | 
«¢and so possible is it that I will do it.”’ 

‘* But Adela,”’ said Albert, hesitating; * but 
the Lady Adela, can I leave her here 2”’ 

«What good can you do her by remaining ?” 
demanded the old man. 

‘+ But little, in truth,’ answered Albert; * yet| 
still while there is a possibility of assisting her, I 
would fain be near. If we can fly, why can she 
not fly also? You know where they have placed 
her: can we not find some means of communi- | 
eating with her, and telling her what we intend | 
to do?” 

‘* All this is very possible,’ 


’ 


replied the old 





| soever. 


replied the other; ‘ but there may be perils in so 
doing which even you may not choose to risk.”’ 

‘* None, none !”’ cried Albert Deuyn, resolute- 
ly: **there is no difficulty, no danger 1 would 
not undertake to set her free. I would lose this 
right hand to be the man that gives her liberty.” 

‘‘Tdle talk, idle talk!’’ said the old man; 
‘**boyish passion all! But hear me, and then 
act as you think fit. Your own liberty is easy 
of attainment, for there is, in fact, no obstacle in 
your way.” 

‘*How no obstacle?” cried Albert Denyn, 
‘*when these barred windows and—”’ 

‘*Qh the prompt and presumptuous heart of 
youth !”” exclaimed his companion, ** never wait- 
ing till it understands, seldom even listening till 
it hears! I tell thee there is, in fact, no obstacle 
in your way to liberty; but, in order to set her 
free, you must enter the castle again; you must 
swito the moat to reach it; you must find your 
way in darkness and in solitude, through pas- 
sages which no feet but mine have trodden for 


| many years, and then through rooms where each 


instant you are likely to be seized and murdered.” 
‘‘ Never mind,” cried Albert, “I fear not. I 
will set her free or die.’’ 
‘*Ay; but when you have found her,”’ added 
the old man; *“ when she has agreed to fly with 


| you; when you have led her back by those same 


difficult passages, remember, there is still the 
moat to cross, and it is both broad and deep.” 
*‘T thought not of that,’ said Albert, with a 


'sigh, ‘I thought not of that.” 


** But in such enterprises we should think of 
all things,’’ answered Walleran Urgel. «* Now 
will you undertake it?” 

** Without a doubt,” replied Albert, at once ; 
‘* Without the slightest doubt or hesitation what- 
I have swam three times that distance 
with heavier burdens than she is, and I fear not.”’ 

‘* But she may very likely fear,’’ replied the 
old inan. 

‘** Perhaps she may,” replied Albert Denyn ; 
‘*T am afraid she will; but at all events, she shall 
have the choice. I would risk far more for a less 
object than that.” 

‘** Well, then,” rejoined his companion, ‘ if 
you are so resolved, you shall not want the 
means. Mount upon that stool, and make your 
way through the window.” 

** But the bars, the bars,” said Albert; “ how 
am I to remove the bars ?”’ 

“Take the grating by the lower edge,’’ said 
the old man, ‘‘and pull with all your strength.” 

Albert did as Walleran bade him, but the bars 
remained immoveable. 

Tt is in vain,”’ he said, turning round, ‘+ it is 
altogether in vain.”’ 

‘* So soon are youth’s best energies checked by 
disappointment,” rejoined the other. ‘For a 
great object you must have more than courage, 
you must have resolution; you must have more 
even than resolution, you must have perseverance 


unto death. Now, then, put to your strength 
and try again, but not as before, not as before! 
Lift the bars upward. Do they move ?”’ 

*« Yes, yes,”’ exclaimed Albert, eagerly, “they 
slide up as if by magic.” 

‘There is no magic like a little knowledge,” 
replied the old man. ‘* Now mark what I say, 
and proceed gently ; for if you do not, you will 
call listening ears this way, or even, perchance, 
wake those that sleep. ‘I'he bars have moved 
upward, now they will move outward too, and, 
falling on a hinge below, will make you a ladder 
to descend; but you must hold them fast and let 
them down gently, or the clang will rouse others 
with whose presence we can well dispense.” 

Albert followed the directions he received ex- 
actly, and without any trouble lowered down the 
whole grate, which, being pushed outward when 
once raised, freed itself from the grooves in 
which the two ends moved, and, turning on pivots 
in the lower rim, swung over and hung down 
against the wall. It required great strength, in- 
deed, to hold the mass of ironwork up so that it 
descended without noise; but the joy with which 
Albert saw the task accomplished would be very, 
very difficult to tell. 


‘** Now,”’ said the old man, as soon as this was 
done, *‘ make your way down to the ground be- 
neath the wall; then, before you cross the moat, 
creep round along the narrow ridge of earth be- 
tween the masonry and the water. After you 
have passed three round towers you will come 
to a square one which dips itself into the moat, 
there you must plunge in and swim across; and 
then going round to the other side of that square 
tower, you must enter the moat again and swim 
over once more. You will there find, not far 
from the place where you cross, a small archway, 
like the mouth of aconduit. Bow your head and 
enter it; then go on straight. It will lead you 
to some stairs, which when you have mounted, 
you will find yourself in a narrow passage, at the 
end of which there is a door with a latch in the 
inside; lift that latch, and the next step takes you 
into the corridor leading to the chief rooms in the 
building. Where they have lodged the lady I 
cannot exactly tell, but | heard some mention 
made of a small room, which you will find the 
third upon the left-hand side. There you must 
try your fortune: I can help you no more, for L 
have now told you all I know.” 

‘I give you many thanks,” replied Albert, 
‘‘and will now speed away; but, ere I go, let me 
at least aid you from the window: you are nei- 
ther so young nor so strong as I am, and it were 
well that you have some one with you while you 
cross the moat.” 

‘** Alas! good youth,’’ replied the old man, 
‘** you must leave me behind; I cannot pass the 
water as thou canst. My crippled frame could 
never learn the art which will soon bear thee to 
the other side.” 

‘* But I can support you,”’ replied Albert: ‘it 
has ever been a sport of my youth to carry great 
weights across the moat at Mauvinet, which is 
far broader than this seems to be.” 

‘** Nay, nay,” replied the old man; ‘ go you 
upon your way. Fear not for me, I say, I shall 
be safe; and even if they slew me here, what 
matter! am I not old and crippled, poor, misera- 
ble, abandoned ?2”’ 

“Yes,” replied Albert; ‘but I see, notwith- 
standing, that you are kind of heart and generous. 
I found you defending innocence and contending 





with a villain; and now you take an interest in 
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ine, and set me free. I would fain, therefore, aid 
you before I go.” 3s 

« What!’ exclaimed the old man, as if speak- 
ing to himself, * what! one to love and to es- 
teem me! But go, go, good youth; this enter- 

rise will take you time: I will find my way 
forth alone. I tell you that within these walls, 
at least, they cannot keep me; but be careiul of 

ourself, for your task is a harder one than mine ; 
and remember, leave the door which leads into 
ihe corridor open behind you; for, once closed, 
-ou will not find it again.’”? He added some 
more directions, which Albert stored carefully in 
his memory, and then, grasping the youth’s hand 
in his large sinewy fingers, he bade God speed 
him, and aided him to pass through the window. 

When he was gone the old man paused for a 
moment, listening for any sound, and then re- 
wrned to his seat, saying, ‘* He is noble and 

d! he is noble and good! What will be the 
end of all this? what will be the end ?” 

In the meanwhile, Albert, dropping from the 
window, found himself on a smail ridge of land 
immediately under the wall of the castle, with 
scarcely sufficient footing between him and the 
moat to admit of his proceeding step by step in 
the direction which he had been told to follow. 
Sometimes, however, the space grew wider, and 
enabled him to go on more rapidly ; but his pro- 
gress was necessarily so slow for some way that 
he was tempted more than once to plunge into 
the moat as the shortest method. 

At length, however, a tall, square tower pre- 
sented itself, much larger than any of the others, 
with its foundations dipping into the moat, as the 
old man had described ; and without farther hesi- 
tation Albert plunged in, and swam round till he 
reached the same shelf of land which recom- 
mericed on the other side of the tower. 

After some search he found the small arch to 
which he had been directed, though the lower 
part of it was partially filled with water; and en- 
tering, in profound darkness, he found his way 
along, feeling with his hands against the wall, 
and sometimes stumbling over pieces of stone 
which had fallen from above, showing that no 
careful eye had for many years examined the spot 
to take precautions against decay. ‘I'he descrip- 
tion of Walleran Urgel had been so exact that the 
youth met with no great difficulty, and he soon 
reached the door, and found the latch which 
caused it to open. 

Albert raised it gently, and the door moved 
back without noise; but, the moment it did so, 
a bright light burst in upon him, and, instead of 
seeing before him a corridor, as he had expected, 
he found himself entering a small chamber in 
which a light was burning. On two sides of the 
room appeared the old black-oak woodwork which 
had originally lined the corridor, but on the other 
two sides the walls were composed of rough thick 
planking, bearing the marks of the saw fresh 
upon it, so that it was evident to Albert Denyn 
that the adventurers had converted the corridor 
into separate apartments since they had taken 
possession of the casile. 

The light which struck him as he opened the 
door proceeded from a tall sconce containing three 
lamps, which apparently had not been trimmed 
for some hours; and Albert drew back as he 
marked the interior of the room, not doubting, 
from all he saw, that he was in the chamber of 
one of the free leaders. A large bed, occupying 


at least one fourth of the small room, stood in the 
corner opposite, with the thick green curtains 
drawn closely round it. But all within was per- 





fectly silent and still, so that it was clear the tenant 
of the room was either absent or asleep. 

To advance offered certainly no small risk, and 
yet Albert could not make up his mind to return, 
and leave the task he had undertaken unaccom- 
plished. He paused, then, and gazed into the 
room for a moment, hesitating how to act; but 
the next instant he drew his sword and took a 


few steps forward, resolved at all events to go! 


on. ‘There was a door on either side in the new 
partitions. ‘I‘hat on the left was fastened by two 
large wooden bolts, and against it lay a casque 
and a cuirass, with a pair of heavy steel gloves, 
which it seemed scarcely possible to move with- 
out making some noise; but the other door, to 
which Albert next turned, was secured in a dif- | 
ferent manner. It opened into the room, and | 
across it had been laid one of those moveable cup- | 
boards, few of which have descended to the | 
present day, although their place has been sup- 
plied by things much less convenient than them- 
selves. It must have cust some trouble to place | 
it in the position which it then occupied, and 

while it there remained, no man, unassisted, 

could have forced the door open from without. | 
Piled up upon it, also, were several other articles | 
of furniture ; and when Albert perceived all this 

caution to prevent any one entering the chamber | 
during the slumbers of its occupant, a hope came | 
upon him which made his heart beat wildly. 

A moment afier, his eye lighted upon some of | 
the apparel of a lady; and instead of trying, as | 
he had at first proposed, to make his way forti | 
undiscovered by one of the doors, he now gently | 
approached the bed and drew back one of the | 
curtains. | 

His hopes had not deceived him. Before his | 
eyes, overpowered by slumber, lay Adela de | 
Mauvinet, with one beautiful arm bent underneath | 
her head, and the other resting on the cover of | 
the bed, while the fair hand diopped gracefully 
over the edge. Her rich brown hair, which she | 
had unloosed ere she cast herself down to take 
the repose which she so much needed, but almost 
feared to indulge, fell round her face and over her 
shoulder in beautiful profusion; and, lovely as 
Albert had always thought her, she seemed fairer, 
brighter to his eyes, as she there lay, buried in 
deep, calm sleep, in the midst of such perils as 
those that surrounded her. 

He stood and gazed upon her for several 
minutes, drinking deep draughts of love, if | may 
so express it, till at length the resolutions which 
he had that very night formed came back to his | 
mind, and he instantly asked himself how he | 
might best wake her without giving her alarm. 
At length, sheathing his sword, be knelt down 
by the bedside, threw back the curtain that the 
light might fall full upon him, and then taking the | 
hand that dropped over the edge, he pressed his 
lips tenderly but respectfully upon it. 

Adela instantly woke, started, raised herself 
partly on her arm, and gazed wildly at the youth 
as he knelt beside her. As soon as she saw who | 
it was, however, a bright smile of joy lighted up 
her countenance, None of the particulars of her 
situation seemed to have been forgotten even in 
sleep; for, raising her finger, she said, in a low 
tone, “Oh Albert, is it possible? How came 
you hither? It is indeed joy to see you here ; 
but speak low, speak low, for they are in that) 
room, and there are people ail around us.” 

“IT am here, lady, to set you free,” replied | 
Albert, in a whisper. ‘I have been a prisoner | 
like you, and have found means to escape; by 
those 1..eans also I can set you free: but I must 


| not conceal from you that there are dangers and 
difficulties in the way, though I would not quit 
| this place without offering you the opportunity 
| of flying also.” 
| ** But how came you here?” demanded Adela. 
|**T have been so anxious about you ever since 
| you left me; for you were scarcely gone ere 
| these men passed by, and I feared that they 
would find you contending with that base man 
| Caillet.”’ 
| Albert told her that they had done so: but 
| she would not be satisfied until he had related 
| all that had befallen him; and the interest and 
| the pity that she showed as he proceeded were 
| sweet, but dangerous to his heart. 

In return, while she related a part of what 
had oceurred to her, she dwelt much and long 
upon the apprehensions she had entertained for 
him, speaking little of her own fears and suffer- 
ings ; and it was a strange and somewhat agita- 
ting conversation for both that took place during 
the next half hour, while, with Albert kneeling 
by her bedside, with whispered words, and eyes 
gazing into each other’s, they poured forth every 
feeling and thought of their bosoms—except that 
one passion which gave tone and depth to all the 
rest. 

It may well be asked, ‘* Was that one passion, 
then, not spoken? Was it possible, at such a 
time and in such circumstances, not to open the 
gates of the heart and set the imprisoned secret 
free ?”’ 

It was not spoken. Not a word did Albert 
utter that he would not have uttered in the halls 
of Mauvinet: there was as much deep respect 
in manner and in gesture: but from his coun- 
tenance he could not banish what he felt: it 
sparkled in his eyes; it was heard, too, in his 
tone, whenever Adela’s dangers, or griefs, or 
sufferings were mentioned. Neither did she 
name the name of love; nor, indeed, did she 
think of it at that moment. In the agitation, the 
fears, the cares, the hopes of such a situation, 
she looked upon the youth beside her only as 
the companion of her infancy and her girlhood ; 
as the person in whom she had most confidence 
on earth, to whom she could speak as to a 
brother. If her tones were those of love, if her 
look was that of deep affection, it was that the 
moment was one of those when circumstances 
break down the barriers which we raise in our 
hearts against our own feelings, and when the 
stream of passion flows forth without our will, 
mingling with the whole current of our actions. 
However that may be, during that night a new 


| . . 
| consciousness came upon the heart of Albert 
| Denyn—the consciousness that he was beloved ; 


and, however he might school himself, he could 
not so far play the hypocrite with his own soul 
as to wish that it were otherwise. 

Though much was said and many a thing was 
told, their conversation was but short, for their 
words were quick as the time required. And 
though Albert could have remained there in that 


sweet intercourse forever, it became necessary 


that he should press Adela to decide whether she 
would attempt to fly with him or not. He in- 
formed her of all she would have to encounter; 
he showedl her that he should be obliged to swim 


| with her across the moat; and, after a moment’s 


hesitation, she replied, 
‘* No, Albert, no; you shall not risk your life 
for me any more.” 
‘‘ There is no danger, dear lady,’’ he replied, 
‘‘ there is no risk of that kind: I know I can do 
it with ease: I only fear for you, who have 
1] 
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suffered so terribly already ; I dread that the cold 
and the night wandering might injure, nay, even 
kill you.” 

“Perhaps it might,” she said, in a sad tone, 
‘perhaps it might; and I cling weakly to life, 
Albert, | know not why.” 

«Oh yes, live, live, dear lady!’ replied Al- 
bert, * live for brighter days ! live to make others 
happy, and to be happy also yourself!” 

Adela made no reply for some moments ; but 
her eyes filled with tears, and a look of deep 
sadness came over her whole countenance.— 
‘No,’ she said at length, ** no I will not fly at 
such a risk to you. Besides, | know my father 
will right gladly pay the ransom that they fix ; 
and these men have treated me with all honour 
and some kindness, so that I have nothing to 
fear. ‘Their chief himself, to give me security 
in my chamber, blocked up the door as you see 
there; the other door leads to the room where 
sleeps his child, and there are also bolts which 
no strength could break. He showed me these 
things himself, and his wife gave me all comfort, 
and promised me her aid and protection. Under 
these circumstances it were wrong to risk so 
much. Go, then, Albert, go, and tell my father 
my situation: I know I need not ask him to set 
me free speedily. You will reach him, pro- 
bably, even before the letter which they have 
made me write can inform him of my fate. ‘Tell 
him I am well; far better, indeed, in health than 
J could by any means have expected. I must 
not add that [ am happy,” she continued, * for 
that I am not—perhaps may never be so again.” 

Albert gazed sadly on the ground, but made 
no reply; and after a moment Adela added, 
‘* Now go, Albert, now go: may Heaven send 
you a blessing for all that you have done for 
me !”” 

‘«* One thing more, dear lady,” replied Albert, 
‘* one thing more before I do as you bid me: re- 
collect that the door by which I entered here, 
and which you see stand open there, is unknown 
to these people themselves. That passage might 
afford you a place of refuge in case their conduct 
towards you should change at any time. On the 
other side there is a lock ; but I must see how it 
can be opened from this room.” 

It was not without difficulty that the method 
was discovered, for the woodwork fitted so close 
as to afford not the slightest indication of an 
opening when it was shut. At length, however, 
having found the way of closing and unclosing 
it at pleasure, and explained the means to Adela, 
Albert again approached to bid her adieu, and 
once mere knelt by her side to kiss her hand. 

«© Oh! Albert,’’ she said, in the same low tone 
in which they had hitherto spoken, **it is a ter- 
rible thing to bid you go, and leave me here 
alone, but it must be so at length. It is very, 
very terrible ;” and she bent down her head ull 
her eyes almost rested on his shoulder, while her 
tears fell thick and fast. - 

** Go, Albert,’’ she continued at length, ** go— 
I will be thus selfish no longer! Go at once! 
Fare you well, fare you well; I shall never for- 
get you, I shall never forget your kindness, Now 
leave me without another word, for I am weak, 
and overcome already.” 

Albert felt that it would be best to depart ; and 
only pausing to press his lips again upon her 
hand, he tore himself away and left her. In a 
few minutes he had passed through the long pas- 
sage which conducted to the moat, and with a 
feeling of reckless self-abandonment, he plunged 
in without a moment’s pause or thought. 


? 





The noise of his sudden leap into the water 
called the attention of some one above, and a 
cry of “* Who goes there ?”’ was heard, warning 
him to be more cautious. He made no reply, 
but swam gently on; and he could hear the man 
say to himself, «it must be a dog: I will give 
him a shot, at all events.” ‘The next instant, 
the twang of a crossbow met his ear, and a quar- 
rel struck the water close beside him. 

It was luckily too dark for anything to be seen 
distinctly ; and, proceeding as quietly and silent- 
ly as possible, Albert reached the other side of 
the moat, and for a moment lay still under the 
shadow of the bemk. The heedless soldier above 
seemed quite satisfied with what he had done, 
and in a few minutes walked on, whistling a light 
air; while Albert, on his part, crept slowly up 
the bank, and was soon among the fields of the 
open country. 

All was dark, however; there were woods, 
and orchards, and vineyards around, and, en- 
tangled among them, Albert could for some time 
find no path, but wandered without guide, and 
with no knowledge whither he was directing his 
steps. At length he came upon a road which, 
though neither very large nor very good, he 
judged to be much used, from the ruts and irre- 
gularities which it presented; and, following it 
for about half a mile, the youth came suddenly 
upon a rising ground, whence he could discover, 
somewhat to his surprise and consternation, the 
faint outline of the castle he had just quitted ris- 
ing at the distance of a few hundred yards. He 
was once more turning away to seek some other 
path, when he was startled by the cry of ** Who 
goes there?” and the next instant rough hands 
were laid upon his shoulders. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Leaving Albert Denyn in the hands of his cap- 
tors, we must turn to follow the proceedings of 
the Count de Mauvinet and the Captal de Buch, 
who were not long in hearing news of the body 
of adventurers which had taken possession of 
the castle on the hill. Every peasant that they 
met with when day dawned gave them some tid- 
ings of a detachment from the famous company 
of Sir Robert Knowles who had lately establish- 
ed themselves in the neighbourhood, and laid the 
country under contribution as far as Mans and 
La Fléche. ~ None, indeed, could give any in- 
formation regarding the exact fate of the Lady 
Adela; but some had heard a troop of horse 
pass their cottages during the night; and the two 
noblemen were so thoroughly convinced that the 
lady had fallen into the hands of these adventur- 
ers, that after giving their horses a few hours’ rest 
at the first village they could find, they marched 
on, guided by some of the peasantry, and only 
halted at length in order to send back messengers 
to Mauvinet, with directions to call forth every 
retainer of the house, and bring them to a cer- 
tain spot by daybreak on the following morning. 

Some consultation was held as to whether it 
would be better to send a summons, requiring 
the marauders in the castle to give up their pri- 
soners, or to proceed at once by force. But the 
captal strongly urged the necessity of giving no 
intimation of their purpose to the adventurers 
till the last moment; and the count yielded, al- 
though his deep anxiety for his child made him 
desirous of taking the most speedy means that 
could be adopted for bringing her captivity to an 
end. No rest nor sleep was his portion during 





the night, though he adopted the best measures 
that circumstances permitted him to use for re. 
freshing his men and horses against the follow. 
ing day. 

The captal, on his part, not forgetting the vow 
that he had made, éntered no house, but laid 
himself down in the open fields, with his meq 
around him, and his naked sword by his side, 
An hour before daylight the two leaders met, to 
consult together upon their after proceedings 
and before they separated, several bands of the 
retainers of the house of Mauvinet came in, and 
reported that others were following hard behind, 
The whole country, they said, was rising in in- 
dignation and alarm ; and several of the vassals of 
other noble houses in the neighbourhood were 
found to have joined themselves to the troops of the 
Lord of Mauvinet, so that an overpowering force 
might soon be expected, ready to act at once 
against the adventurers. 

After a short conference, the Captal de Buch 
proposed to his friend to go forward with his 
men and reconnoitre the enemy’s position, while 
the count himself remained behind, to collect 
the various bands as they came up. The captal 
promised to return before day had dawned more 
than half an hour; and his proposal being agreed 
to, he set out at once, accompanied by the 
of twenty or five-and-twenty men which had 
followed him to Mauvinet. — 

It was somewhat later than the hour he had 
specified ere he did indeed return, but then he 
tame with a smiling countenance, assuring the 
count that the place was one of no great strength, 
and could not make any formidable resistance, 
The array which presented itself to his eyes on 
rejoining the count seemed to warrant we!l the 
expectation of speedy success; for more than 
four hundred men were now in the field; volun- 
teers were coming in every moment, and various 
implements for assaulting the castle had already 
been provided. No further delay took place; 
the troops instantly were put in motion; and the 
Lord of Mauvinet and his friend led the way, a 
few hundred yards in advance, at the head of a 
small body of chosen men. 

The whole aspect of the scene, as they ap- 
proached the castle, seemed to show that the free 
companions had not the slightest idea of being 
attacked ; and in passing through a small hol- 
low-way at about a mile’s distance from the for- 
tress, the count and his companions came sud- 
denly upon an armed man, riding on with the 
utmost tranquility. The space between him 
and them, when he first appeared, was not more 
than forty or fifty yards, and, reining up his 
horse quickly, he seemed about to fly ; but, peré 
ceiving leveled lances and preparations for in- 
stant pursuit, he laid down his bridle and halted, 
waiting till they came up. His appearance left 
no doubt of his being one of the adventurers; 
and he was instantly surrounded by the men of 
Mauvinet, who, perhaps, might have treated him 
ill had it not been for the interference of the cap- 
tal; for the Lord of Mauvinet himself was too 
much enraged to respect the character of soldiers 
in so lawless a body of marauders. 

‘* Nay, nay, count,” said the captal, seeing the 
fierce look which the father of ‘Adela bent upen 
the prisoner: ‘remember, these are all good 
men-at-arms, most of them gentlemen of birth ; 
the unhappy license of the times has justified 
things that in other days were unjustifiable.” 

oT shall ever give heed to your voice, my 
noble friend,’’ replied the Lord of Mauvinet, 
‘“« when it is sale bn a righteous cause ; but you 
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will not expect me to spare men who, without 
the warrant of actual war, do acts that actual war 
itself has never sanctioned—carry off women 
and children from their parents, and wage dis- 
honest hostilities in time of truce against the in- 
nocent and unoffending. ‘The slaughter of my 

asantry were enough, but the outrage offered 
to my child leaves no room for mercy or forbear- 
ance; and a short shrift and a neighbouring tree 
js all the lenity I can show.” 

« Yet listen, my good lord,”’ rejoined the cap- 
tal: “this man may, perhaps, if you grant him 
pardon, give us some good information regarding 
the enemy. Hark, fellow—you look wondrous 

e for one who has chosen so perilous a trade 
—stand forward, and try, by answering truly, to 
save your life. You come from the castle of La 
Trie aux Bois: is it not so?” 

Yes, noble sir,”’ replied the man, who evi- 
dently did not like the aspect of death in the 
shape which it now assumed ; ‘* but I have only 
been there three days, and have had no share in 
what has been done there.” 

“How came you to go thither at all?” de- 
manded the captal. 

“| carried letters, noble sir,’’ answered the 
man, “from good Sir Robert Knowles to worthy 
Captain Griffith.” 

‘*Ha! my old companion Knowles!” cried 
the captal; “is he come so near? and Griffith, 
too! he is a good soldier, if ever man was. Nor 
is he discourteous either, ‘The Lady Adela will 
suffer no wrong at his hands. I shall like well 
to try twelve strokes of a good sword with him, 
and will, please Heaven, ere the world be three 
hours older.” 

“ Ah, sir, you reckon ill,’’ rejoined the adven- 
turer: “he left the castle this morning in the 

y, with a score of lances, to confer with good 
ir Robert ; nor will he return till to-morrow at 
noon. They say there is some difference be- 
tween them, but I know not.” 

“ And whither were you going now ?” asked 
the count, who had hitherto remained silent: 
‘you seemed in great haste.” 

“IT was carrying a letter, noble sir,’’ replied 
the man. 

“« What, another letter!” exclaimed the Captal 
de Buch. “By your leave, Sir Letter-carrier, 
we will see this epistle.”’ 

‘It is directed fo the noble Lord of Mauvinet,”’ 
replied the adventurer, “and is written by the 
lady they took yesterday.” 

_ “ Then give it to me instantly,” exclaimed the 
tount: * quick, fellow! quick! or we will take 
it in a way that may be somewhat more speedy.” 

The prisoner, whose senses were so far con- 
fused that he did not yet understand that one of 
the personages who spoke to him was the very 
nobleman to whom the letter was addressed, gave 
it up with evident reluctance ; and—first kissing 
the handwriting of his beloved child—the count 
tore it open and read. ‘The captal watched his 
countenance narrowly, and saw with no small 
delight, that the brow of Adela’s father grew 
brighter, and that a look of relief came over his 
whole face. 

“She is well, thanks be to God !” exclaimed 
the count, turning to his friend. ‘She is well, 
and they have used her with all respect and 
courtesy; but tell me, my good Lord Captal, 
did ever morta! man hear such insolence as this ? 
They come hither, into the heart of the land, 
carry off our children, and boldly put them to 
ransom, as if there were a war proclaimed against 
babes and ladies. ‘They ask a thousand crowns 








of gold, and bid me ransom my daughter at once, 
as if she were a knight captured in fair fight. 
By St. Maurice, this is too much !”’ 

** Do they mention the villain who carried her 
off ?”’ demanded the captal: ** it would seem that 
they have taken her out of his hands.”’ 

** They neither mention him nor my poor boy 
Albert,” replied the count. ‘ Of the one I will 
have signal vengeance, and for the safety of the 
other good account. ‘That youth is like a son to 
me, captal, and I will reckon with that man se- 
verely who does him wrong. But let us march 
on, and by the way speak of this ransoming. 
What say you: should | give it?” 

** No, my good lord, no,” replied the captal. 
‘*T can feel that you are anxious for your daugh- 
ter, but they dare not—it is impossible—they 
dare not injure her, lam sure. My oath is that 
I will set her free, and, of course, that oath im- 
plies by force of arms. “tI must keep; and I 
will answer for it that the lady shall suffer no 
wrong, although these men perchance may 
threaten it. Let us march on, my lord; and, 
bringing this man along with us, use him for 
what purposes we may think fit hereafter.” 

As was very natural, the Lord of Mauvinet 
could hardly, in his anxiety for his daughter, feel 
satisfied with the assurance of the capial; but 
still, as is often the case with all men, he would 
not show the weakness that he felt, and agreed 
to the proposal of his friend, though he would 
fain have yielded to the demand of ransom, how- 
ever unreasonable, and secured his child’s safety 
before he sought vengeance for the insult that had 
been offered to him. 

Marching on, then, they soon came within 
sight of the castle; but as they rode forward, 
upon arising ground which looked down upon 
it, the count observed a small party of horsemen 
coming up at some distance, nearly on a parallel 
line with his own forces. 

‘¢ Who are these ?”’ he exclaimed, speaking to 
the captal, ‘‘ who are these my good lord? We 
had better send out to cut them off.” 

** No, no,”’ replied the captal, smiling, ‘* they 
are my own men. I thought it best, when I re- 
turned to you just now, to leave a party upon 
that road, both to bring us any intelligence, and 
to cut off the enemy, should they think fit to 
send out for aid in that direction. My people 
will come up against the other side of the castle, 
and make all sure there.” 


‘Well bethought, well bethought, my noble | 
friend,’’ replied the count: ** we will teach those | 


hardy plunderers another tale. Bring that fellow 
hither from behind; and let Bertrand, with the 
men from the abbey, sweep round to the right, 
while we advance against the barbican. Now, 
noble captal, where will you command 2” 

“‘ Upon the left, my good lord,” answered the 
captal. ‘* Methinks | will attack the wall near 
yon square tower: itis there, most likely, that 
they have lodged the lady, and I would fain have 
it no other hand than mine which sets her free.”’ 

‘* But the wall seems strong and high there,”’ 
replied the Lord of Mauvinet. 

«* The more the honour of scaling it,”’ said the 
eaptal, with a langh. ‘‘ We must show them 
what the chivalry of France and England can do 
when united. Let us ride on together, however ; 
but first send on this fellow to summon them to 
set the lady free, and then we will act as we may 
find needful.”’ 

The captal’s plan was followed ; the troops of 
Mauvinet advanced in somewhat irregular order, 
if such an expression may be permitted ; for the 








best arrayed feudal armies of that day seldom 
presented any very great appearance of disci- 
pline; and troops so hastily called together as 
those now before the castle could not be ex pected 
to equal a long-organized force. ‘They made a 
gallant show, however, as they came up with 
their armour shining in the sun, and their pen- 
nons fluttering in the breeze, while the castle— 
which, when they first approached it, had ap- 
peared almost entirely deserted, with nothing but 
two soldiers pacing upon the walls, and a few 
men loitering about the gate of the barbican— 
suddenly displayed an aspect of far greater bustle 
and activity. Soldiers were seen running here 
and there, the drawbridge was suddenly drawn 
up, the porteullis let fall, the walls became strong- 
ly manned, and all the bustle and agitation of a 
place suddenly and unexpectedly attacked showed 
itself in the fortress. 

At the distance of an arrow's flight from the 
barbican the count and the captal paused upon a 
litle mound, and for a few moments gazed upon 
the active scene before them. ‘The prisoner was 
then called up, and the count informed him that 
he spared his life upon the condition that he 
should go into the castle and bear the message 
with which he was about to charge him. 

“Tell them,” he said, ** that I have come to 
punish them for their unheard-of insolence, in 
daring to carry off my child almost from my very 
side, and for their discourtesy and unknightly 
baseness, in tearing a lady from her home, and 
demanding a ransom for her liberty. Bid them, 
if they would escape my utmost vengeance, in- 
stantly set free the Lady Adela de Mauvinet; bid 
them surrender to me, tied hand and foot, the vil- 
lain named William Caillet, who dared to carry 
her off; and also bid them send back to me, or 
give a good account of the youth named Albert 
Denyn, whom I have reason to believe has fallen 
into their power. Go, and bring me back a 
speedy answer.” 

The man hesitated before he departed, and 
even when he had taken two or three steps came 
back and said, ** lam afraid, my noble lord, they 
will not suffer me to return.”’ : 

‘** Thou hadst better find means to return,” 
said the captal, sternly ; ‘for be perfectly as- 
sured, my friend, that within one hour from this 
time I will speak with thee in that eastle, if thou 
art not here before; and what I say then will 
not please thee. I mean, fellow, that thy life 
shall answer for thy disobedience ; aud that, if 
thou art not here ere our trumpets sound to the 
attack, it were better for thee to seek a priest 
quickly, for thou wilt have short time for shrift.” 

The tone in which the eaptal spoke was as 
significant as his words, and the man went away 
somewhat pale in the face. 

‘¢ The villain ought to be hanged for his co- 
wardice,”’ said the captal. ‘* He is one of those 
who hang upon the skirts of braver raseals than 
himself, finding just sufficient valour in a mul- 
titude of companions to carry him through a 
general battle. We will give them some ten 
minutes, my lord, to send their answer. I have 
despatched two or three of my people down to the 
village that we passed on the right, to seek some 
of their masons’ ladders. We must contrive to 
join two together to reach that wall, and even 
then we shall have some difficulty.” 

‘* Better by far,’ said the count, * join your 
efforts to mine, my lord, and force our way in 
together at this gate: I fear you will make no 
impression on the wall.” 

** Will you bet me a Barbary horse,” said the 
13 
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captal, laughingly, ‘that I am not in before you, | you prepare all means for instant attack. I see 


my lord? But see, my men are alteady making 
preparations ; and, as I live, here comes our 
messenger again. He has had a speedy an- 
swer.’’ 

The man approached slowly, and evidently 
with trepidation, which the looks of the captal 
and the count were not well calculated to re- 
move. ‘* Well, fellow,’’ exclaimed the Lord of 
Mauvinet, ere he reached them, ‘* what is the 
reply 2?” 

‘I dare not give it you, my lord,” said the 
man; “I dare not give it you, unless you pro- 
mise me your pardon.” 

** Weli, weli, you shall be pardoned,” joined 
in the captal; **and if my Lord of Mauvinet 
follows my advice, he will shave your head, and 
thrust you into a monastery.” 

** Speak, man, speak !"’ cried the count, * or, 
by Heaven, I will thrust my Sword through thee.”’ 

** Well, then, my lord,’’ replied the messen- 
ger, “though I beseech your forgiveness for 
speaking it, the Captain Maillot, who now com- 
mands in the absence of the Welshman, bade 
me give you this answer at once: That as to 
William Caillet, he knows nothing of him; that 
as for Albert Denyn, you may seek him where 


you will find him; and that as for the Lady | ‘* On, on, to the barbican! 


——— 








they have brought up the ladders there to my 
men. ‘The instant I have given my message, 1 
will ride round and scale the walls, You, at the 
same moment, force your way in here, while 
others attack at different points. ‘They cannot 
long hold out against such a force as we have 
here: it is a place of no strength—a mere cot- 
tage. Be of good cheer, my lord, be of good 
cheer; no harm shall happen.” 

The count shook his head mournfully, saying, 
‘* We must do what our honour requires, Lord 
Captal: God give us a good issue.” 

** Fear not, fear not,’’ exclaimed the captal, 
who had by this time put on his casque; and, 
thus saying, he galloped forward with the two 
or three men whom he had kept with him, ap- 
proaching the barbican, the wall of which, at 
this moment, was coyered with men-at-arms, 

When the captal was about forty or fifty yards 
from that outwork, the count and those who 
stood beside him perceived the adventurers bend 
their bows, and in a moment several arrows fell 
around the captal. 

The Lord of Mauvinet’s indignation was 
roused more vehemently than ever; and, wav- 
ing his hand to his followers, he exclaimed, 
A purse of gold and 


Adela, she shall not have her liberty unless you | knighthood for the first man who crosses the 


pay the thousand crowns demanded.” 

** Courteous, modest, and reasonable,” said the 
captal; ** but what more, my friend, what more? 
I see there is something more under that white 
face.” 


bridge !” 

The retainers of Mauvinet were in movement 
in a moment; and, dashing on towards the gates, 
they arrived just as the captal was once more 


turning away, shaking his fist fiercely towards 





** Tt must be told,’’ said the man, with a sigh, 
‘and it is this: He bade me say to the count, | 
that the safety of his daughter depends upon his | 
withdrawing his banner instantly from before | 
those walls. He spoke it in harder terms than 
1 dare name, and I believe he will keep his 
word.”’ 

‘The count gazed with a countenance of an- 
guish and anxiety in the face of the captal, 
struggling between apprehension for his child 
and the consciousness that honour as a 
knight was pledged to resent the insult offered 
tohim. ‘The face of the captal gave him no re- 
lief, though it was certainly much calmer than 
he expected to see it; yet there was a heavy 
frown upon that leader’s brow, which spoke at 
once the determination that the count feared they 
must both take. 

“* My lord,” said the eaptal, afier a moment's 
pause, ‘* your situation is painful, but yield not, 
I beseech you, to apprehension! In trath, there 
is nothing to fear. Again I pledge myself that 
there shall no harm happen. However, do you 
as you like: my answer [ will send to these men 
myself. Go back to them,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the messenger, ‘co back to them, and 
say that the Captal de Buch has pledged him- 
self to set free the Lady Adela de Mauvinet; 
that he will not only set her free, but punish 
them who keep her; and that he vows by his 
faith and honour as a Christian knight, if he 
find that insult and injury of any kind has been 
offered to the lady, not contented with putting 
every mun that he finds within the castle to the 
sword, he will hang Maillot and twelve of his 
companions by their feet from the walls of the 
castle, till death deliver them, or the ravens eat 
them living. Go tell them that I swear this on 
my honour and on my faith: now let me see 
what they dare do. Give me my casque.— 
What! you are afraid? Well, poor fool, I will 
go myself. My Lord of Mauvinet, I beseech 


his 





the men upon the walls. His visor was up, and 
they could see that he had been slightly wound- 
ed in the face, but his countenance was all cour- 
age, and even gaiety ; and he waved his hand to 
the count, crying, 

“On, on, my lord!” while he himself gal- 
loped round towards the point of attack he had 
chosen. 

The enemy sent a flight of arrows after him. 
but their attention was soon called in another di- 
rection; for the men of Mauvinet rushing for- 
ward, soon reached the foot of the barbican; 
and so fiercely did they ply tie axe and hammer, 
that in a few minutes, notwithstanding all the 
shouts and eries that echoed around, the crash- 
ing sound of large masses of wood torn off from 
the gate, and the giving way of the ironwork 
within in several places, showed the besieged 
that the outwork could not be maintained any 


| longer. 


As soon as they perceived that such was the 
case, they made signs at once to their compan- 
ions on the other side of the moat to let down 
the drawbridge, and a general rush took place 
among the soldiery in the barbican to make their 
escape. Ere they could all pass, however, the 
gate which had been attacked gave way at once, 
with a tremendous crash; the troops of Mauvi- 
net rushed in; and, before the bridge could be 
raised, several of those upon it were thrown over 
into the moat; and a number of assailants rush- 
ing across, with repeated blows of their axes cut 
through the woodwork where the chains were 
fastened, and the pont-levis, which was slowly 
rising, fell again with great force. 

The portcullis, however, was down, the gates 
closed, and the walls above covered with arch- 
ers: but the barbican served the Count de Mav- 
vinet as a fort; and while a number of his men 
plied the bars of the portcullis with blows of the 
axe, others with crossbows kept up an answer- 





ing discharge against those upon the battlements. 


In an instant afterward, however, the Lord of 
Mauvinet suddenly cried, “Stop, stop, every 
man of you !” and all eyes turning to the gallery 
above the gate, beheld a man-at-arms dragging 
forth Adela by the hand to the very spot wher 
all the bolts were directed. 





CHAPTER XV. 

The moment that the man who held Adela by 
the arm saw that the flight of quarrels and arrows 
had ceased, he threw up the visor of his casque, 
exposing to view the fierce and dogged counte- 
nance of the man called Maillot. By his gestures 
he was evidently speaking aloud; but for a mo. 
ment or two the noise and confusion, both on the 
battlements and under the walls, prevented one 
word that he uttered from being heard. 

The Lord of Mauvinet eagerly waved his hand, 
however, exclaiming, “Silence, silence! Hear 
what he says! Nota word, upon your lives!” 

A sudden pause instantly succeeded ; and the 
contrast was strange, when, afier that scene of 
strife and confusion, and shouts and outeries, a 
deep stillness suddenly fell over the whole scene, 
and a robin, unscared by all that had preceded, 
was heard singing in a willow tree by the side of 
the moat. 

** Mark,”’ cried Maillot, rolling his fierce eyes 
over the party that stood under the barbican and 
upon the bridge, ** Mark, and take warning, every 
man of you! Another bolt from a crossbow shot 
against this castle, another blow from an axe 
struck against that gate, and I cast her headlong 
down! I know how to deal with you, Lord of 
Mauvinet! You now know how to have your 
daughter withoutransom. If you like her better 
dead than living, bend your bows! If not, draw 
off your men, for I am in no mood for jesting.” 

The heart of the Lord of Mauvinet burned with- 
in him. ‘To be foiled by a pitiful band of adyen- 
turers in the attack of so poor a place, was a dis- 
grace which no knightly heart could well endure; 
and yet to risk his daughter's life, or by his own 
act to see her slain before his face, was what 
could seareely be expected of a father. 

* Villain,” he cried, after looking round his 
people for a moment, as if seeking counsel, * vil- 
lain, you triumph now; but the time will come 
when I will have vengeance, and bitter shall that 
vengeance be !”’ 

** Vengeance !’’ shouted Maillot, at the top of 
his voice. ‘ Vengeance, by the Lord! If such 
be your purpose, let your vengeance come now ! 
I will have mine first ;’’ and, at the same moment, 
he seized Adela with a tighter grasp, and dragged 
her a step forward, as if to cast her over the bat- 
tlements. 

The poor girl’s shrieks rent the air; «und, 
though many a bow was drawn by the party be- 
low, no one durst shoot at the murderous villain, 
for fear of striking the object of his cruelty. The 
Lord of Mauvinet, with his eye fixed upon him, 
stretched out his hand for a crossbow, resolved to 
risk all to save her from the terrible death that 
menaced her; but in the midst of that moment of 
horror there came a cry from the angle of the 
wall close to Maillot, and the savage paused, 
turning his head to the side from which the 
sounds proceeded, 

In an instant, two soldiers who stood beside 
him were dashed to the ground; and before he, 
or those who were below, could well see what 
was coming, with a spring like that of a tiger the 
Captal de Buch was upon him; and, wrenching 
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his grasp from Adela, who sunk fainting upon the 
ground, the knight clasped the brutal plunderer 
in his powerful arms, and a terrible, though mo- 
mentary struggle took place between them, while 
the swords of Albert Denyn and a number of the 
captal’s followers kept the space around clear of 
the adventurers, who hurried boldly up to the de- 
fence of their companion. 

« Now, wretch, now !”” exclaimed the captal, 


| dragging the marauder forward to the edge of 


the battlement in spite of his resistance, ‘* now 
you shall taste the same fate yourself that you 
destined for another.” 

The man, finding himself mastered, clung to 
the captal with the strength both of despair and 
rage, lasuniond to drag him over the low coping, 
if he were forced to try the terrible leap himself. 
Still the captal drew him on to the very edge, 
lifting him in his athletic arms to cast him over, 
while Maillot twined around him for life and ven- 
geance; and twice they struggled together fierce- 
ly, the one to retain his grasp, the other to cast 
itoff. At length, however, the knight, as if wea- 
ried with the strife, and resolved to slay his ad- 
yersary with the sword, relaxed his hold, and 
Maillot suddenly drew back from his fierce em- 
brace; but the instant he did so, the captal, with- 
out drawing his sword, smote him in the face with 
his gauntleted hand, and the man fell prostrate 
before him. Like lightning the knight caught 
him again in his arms, swang him high above the 
parapet, and, ere he could resume his grasp, 
pitched him over into mid-air, with a scream of 
terror bursting from his lips. The unhappy 
wretch fell first upon the chain of the drawbridge, 
and a gush of blood upon the planks showed the 
terrible force of his descent. He then rolled 
over with a deep groan and plunged into the moat, 
sinking at once to the bottom, and, encumbered 
with his armour, never rising again. 

“Oh, on! my Lord of Mauvinet,’’ shouted the 
captal, waving his hand to the count and drawing 
his sword. * Your child is safe, and we will 
soon open the gates for you. ‘The dogs have had 
their day, but it is over now.” 

Thus saying, he gently raised Adela from the 
ground; and though he dared not at that moment 
pause to call her back to recollection, he placed 
her safely in an angle of the wall, with her head 
leaning upon the battlements, while he hastened 
to head his men in the fierce contention which 
they were waging around him with the rest of 
the adventurers. ‘The captal’s troop, indeed, was 
much outnumbered by the men within the castle, 
but the attack upon the gate had been renewed by 
the Lord of Mauvinet and his party ; and scatter- 
ed, confused, and disheartened at finding the ene- 
my within their walls, the free companions offered 
an ill-eonducted but desperate resistance. Albert 
Denyn and the rest were already driving them on 
towards the court, when the captal again took the 
lead, and his greater military skill and experience 
at once taught him to act upon a different plan. 

“To the gate, Albert, to the gate!’’ he cried: 
“always keep open the communication with 
yourown friends. ‘Ten of you hold firm the way 
up to the platform—Albert and the rest follow 
me. This way must lead to the gate!" and, 
rushing on at full speed, he soon turned the angle 
of the court, where a considerable body of the 
marauders were defending the entrance against 
the troops of Mauvinet. 

‘The attack upon their rear at once put them 
into confusion; and while a terrible slaughter 
took place among them, two or three of the cap- 
tal’s men forced their way on till they reached 


“a 


the chains of the gate, and drew up the portcullis. 
The troops of Mauvinet rushed in, and in a 
moment the castle was gained; while the adven- 
turers, flying from court to court, for some time 
received little quarter from their enraged enemies. 

When Adela opened her eyes, and raised her 
head from the stone against which it lay, she 
found herself quite alone, although the confused 
sounds which met her ears on every side, the 
clang of arms, the shouts, the cries, the screams, 
recalled painfully to her mind all the terrible cir- 
cumstances of her situation, and showed her that 
the strife was still going on. She sat up and lis- 
tened, with an aching brow and a palpitating 
heart; but the noise seemed to diminish and 
come from a greater distance, and then a loud 
shout and some laughter, mingling with the sad- 
der sounds, announced that some party had won 
the day. 

With fear and hope struggling together, Adela 
raised herself faintly from the ground, and gazed 


would fain have asked if he was hurt. But he 
lips refused to pronounce his name, and she suf- 
fered the captal to lead her on in silence. A few 
steps brought them down a gentle slope which 
led from the platform above the gate into the 
outer court, and Adela shuddered and shut her 
eyes, as she was obliged to choose her steps 
among the dead that lay opposite the entrance, 
and the pools of blood which had collected round 
them. 

‘«« The struggle was fierce here,” said the eap- 
tal, feeling her hand tremble as he led her on; 
‘¢ the inner court is clearer, however. Morvin,”’ 
he continued, speaking to one of the men who 
followed him, “let those bodies be looked to; 
there may be some of the poor wretches not 
dead yet. ‘That man’s arm moved as we passed 
—his with the red feather.”’ 

Thus saying, he led Adela onward, up the 
steps to the door of the great hall, from which 
issued forth the sounds of many voices. It was 


, 





over the country from the battlements. ‘Ihe | a large vaulted chamber, fully filty feet in length ; 
multitude which had appeared before the walls | but it appeared at that moment so crowded by 
when last her terrified eyes had been turned to | different groups of followers attached to the house 
the slope before the castle, looking for help and | of Mauvinet, that at first Adela could not see to 
consolation in her deadly terror, and finding none, | the other end, though the towering height of the 
had now totally disappeared. A few men were | captal gave him a view over the heads of the 





seen in the varbican, a few standing inactive upon | 
the bridge; but, with joy inexpressible, Adela 
recognised the colours of the House of Mauvinet 
among them, and in a moment after some rapid 
steps where heard approaching. 


It was moreswith hope than fear that the heart | 
of Adela beat now; and, supporting herself by | 


the wall, she gazed eagerly forward, till those 
who approached had turned the angle af the wall, 
and she beheld the form of the Captal de Buch, 
followed by two or three of her father’s attend- 
ants. A sudden terror then took possession of 
her regarding her father, and she exclaimed, 
“«My father! my Lord Captal, where is my 
father ?”’ 

“‘He is not hurt! 
claimed the captal, ‘* he is not hurt, and thanks 
be to Heaven, very few are so but those who 
themselves deserved to suffer for their baseness. 
I have outrun your father, and come hither to 
seek you and bring you to him. He is even 
now in the castle hall, caring for the wounded. 
The fierceness of the strife is over; those who 
still resist are not many, and doubtless they will 
be received to mercy if they will yield.” 

‘*Oh! show them mercy, my Lord Captal,” 
eried Adela, eagerly: ** we should not be cruel 
because they have been so.” 

** Come, then, lady, and plead for them your- 
self,” said the captal. ‘The whole body will 
soon be in your father’s presence. Lean upon 
my arm, for I see you are faint and weak; but I 
trust you will soon be well again, now this sad 
day’s business jis so happily accomplished. 
These are thunder showers, lady, that beat down 
the flowers ; but they raise their heads refreshed 
when the storm is over,” 

Adela leaned upon the captal’s arm as he de- 
sired her, for she could not in courtesy refuse ; 
but, to say the truth, she would more willingly 
have gone alone, although of the two things 
which alone remained upon her memory con- 
cerning her deliverance from the grasp of Maillot, 
the most prominent was that it was the ecaptal 
who had come to her aid. 

The other recollection that came back to her 
mind was a faint image of Albert Denyn, sword 
in hand, among 2 fierce troop of the adventurers ; 
and she would fain have inquired for him, she 


No, dear lady, no,”" ex- | 


| rest. 

‘There is your father,’’ he said: “the strife 
is all over now, it seems.’’ But, at the same 
| moment, some of those who were near the door 
| turned their eyes upon the lady, and one or two 
voices pronounced ** The Lady Adela!” 

All the retainers hastened to make way for 
| her; while the count sprang forward from the 
other end of the hall, and casting away his bloody 
| sword, clasped her tenderly to his bosom. 
| Father and child both wept for several moments 
|in silence, while the armed men with whom the 
| hall was filled formed a circle round; and Albert 
| Denyn, who had raised the count’s sword, stood 
| a step behind him, with a cheek pale with emo- 
tion, and eyes bent to the ground, 
| ‘The count had not recovered himself enough 
| to speak to any one, when, from the other side 
| of the hall, a group of several persons entered, 
among whom were six or seven men with their 
hands tied, with four women aud an infant. 

“Oh, my father,’’ exclaimed Adela, ‘* spare 
| them, spare them, and treat them kindly, for well 
}and kindly have they treated me. Weep not, 
| lady,” she continued, advancing te one of the wo- 
| men and taking her hand, *“* my father will show 
| yon all courtesy for my sake, I am sure.”’ 

‘¢] war not with women and children,’’ said 
the count, speaking to the wife of Griffith: “I 
leave that to those who have cast off the charae- 

| ter of soldiers and of men, to assume the habits of 
savage beasts. Madam, you shall be kindly dealt 
| with, and sent in safety whithersoever you wish 
| to go. Lead the lady and her women away, 
| Montel, and with ten of the freshest horses guide 
| her safely to whatever town she thinks it to 
| name. Be quick,’’ he added, in a lower tone; 
| ** for, as she has held companionship with the 
}men around, she may feel it bitter to witness 
| what is in store for them. Away!” 

The old officer he spoke to conducted the wife 
|of Griffith and her companions from the hall; 
| and the count as soon as they were gone, turned 
with a frowning brow to the men who had been 
brought in, saying to one of his own people that 
stood near, ‘* They have been faitly chosen by 
lot from among the prisoners ?”’ 

‘They have, my lord,’’ replied the man: 
‘they drew the lots themselves.” 
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‘* Now, then,” continued the count, sternly, 
‘before I doom you to the death you have all 


deserved, answer me these questions: first, by | 


what authority you wage war here in France in 
time of truce !”’ 

** By my own,” replied one of the men, boldly. 
«« Come, come, sir: there is not much to be said 
upon the matter. We have fought you, and you 
have fought us. You have won the day, and 
ean do with us as you will. Hang us, if you 
please, but do not keep us standing here talking 
about it. What signifies it to any one whether 
King Edward, or King John, or king anybody 
else told me to make war in France, so that wars 
be made ?”’ 

‘It signifies to you, my friend,” replied the 
count, ‘for it makes you a lawful soldier or a 
lawless plunderer: it renders you an honourable 
prisoner or a captured robber, and ensures your 
safety or leads you to a halter.” 

** Good faith, then,”’ 


hand, knowing what I was about, and so am 
quite ready. However, no one can say | have 
used him ill. 
or injured a woman, or offered wrong to a lady ; 
and, had it been my day to command, all this 
would not have happened.” 

** My noble lord,” 


the task of interfering with his lord’s judgment, 


‘‘when I was a prisoner in these men’s hands, | 


and the scoundrel Maillot sought to put me to 


cried the man, ‘I fancy | 
it must be the halter; for I made war of my own | 


I have never butchered a prisoner, | 


said Albert Denyn, taking | 
a step forward, with his countenance glowing at | 


— 





Stay, Albert—stay, Chassain—and you too, Del- 
bas: let the rest leave us.” 

The cheek of Adela grew as pale as death with 
a presentiment of the coming of a painful mo- 
ment. Albert Denyn, with a quivering lip, fixed 
his eyes upon the ground, scarcely daring to 
raise them, while the receding feet of the sol- 
diery told that the hall was not yet clear. When 
all was becoming more still, however, he gave a 
momentary glance at the face of the captal. It 
too was pale; and, as he laid aside his casque, 
and pressed his hand upon his brow, Albert 
thought he saw tokens of strong emotion on that 
noble countenance. 

‘* My dear and gallant friend,’’ said the count, 
turning to the knight as soon as the hall was 
clear, ** to you, and to your courage alone, do I 
owe the safety of my beloved child, without the 
loss of my own honour and renown, by basely 
yielding to the demands of these lawless men. 
What reward can | offer you? what, in other 
words, can I refuse you after this?’ Forget, my 
Lord Captal, all that passed two mornings ago, 
except that you asked my daughter’s hand, and 
believe that I then gave it to you. ‘Take it, my 
ford, for | know no man in France so well caleu- 
lated to defend, protect, and ensure her honour, 
Take her, my lord, for 1 am sure that you will 
make her happy.” 

Adela’s countenance was as pale as death, and 
‘her knees shook beneath her. Albert Denyn 
remained with his teeth hard set, his eyes fixed 
/upon the pavement, and his hand so tightly 


death, this person raised his voice in my behalf, | clinched upon the count’s sword, which he had 


and aided to save me.”’ 

“So, my boy, thou wert a prisoner with 
them,” said the count; * well, then, his life shall 
be given for yours. Set him apart, Magnon.” 

‘* Not without the rest!’’ cried the eaptive. 
All fair, my good lord! [ drew my lot with 
them, and their fate I will share, be it what it 
may. I thank thee, good youth: thou art a no- 
ble lad, and wilt be a good soldier; but I wo’n’t 


part company with my friends here, though it be | ment. 


at the gullows-foot.”’ 
* Thou art a good fellow thyself,’ exclaimed 
‘‘[ pray you, count, spare these 


‘9 


the captal. 
men. 
wrong done to the lady, and the man who, it 


seems, was the chief offender, has met with pun- | 
Speak, dear lady, did | 


ishment, as you know. 
you receive any injury ?”’ 
‘*None!”’ replied Adela, eagerly. 


courtesy till the eastle was attacked, and that fear- 
ful man came and dragged me to the battlements. 


Spare them—oh! I entreat you, my father, put | 


them not to death! Consider how cruelly they 
might have used me had they been so dispos- 


ed.”’ 


** Nay, nay, my lord,” said the eaptal, * let us | 


show mercy to those that remain. Some seventy 
have been slain, it seems; and as I know that it 
is your wish to free ‘ouraine from these plun- 
derers, keep them in prison, or let those who will | 





“They | 
treated me, my dear father, with all kindness and 
/ 9 | 


| raised from the ground and still held, that the 
| fingers sank into the velvet with which the hilt 
| was covered. ‘The Captal de Buch, on his part, 
looked grave, and even sad, though he stood be- 
side the count with his lofty person raised to its 
full height, and his brow calm, though somewhat 
stern. For a moment he kept silence, bending 
| his look upon Adela, and seeming to strive for an 
_insight into the feelings of her heart at that mo- 
He remained without making any reply 
| so long, that the count turned towards him with 
some surprise; and the captal as if satisfied in 
regard to the subject of his contemplation, took 


I vowed I would have-vengeance for any | his eyes from the countenance of poor Adela de 


Mauvinet, and raised them for an instant towards 
heaven. 

‘** Pardon, my lord count,” he said, * that I 
have not yet thanked you for your generous 
kindness as I ought. Now let me thank you 
most truly, most sincerely: you know that the 
precious gift you offer me can be esteemed by 
/no man living more than myself. You know 
how ardently I coveted it—how earnestly I 
|asked it—how bitter was my disappointment 
when you showed me that [ ought not to expect 
it; that as an English subject, and long an enemy 
in arms against France, | ought not to aspire to 
| the hand of a French lady, whatever other claims 
I might have. I have felt the disappointment 
most bitterly ; I feel it still: I still love this lady 
truly and well; I know that none other will ever 


take service in my band; for I am bound upon a} hold my heart as she does. But, my lord, I 
long journey in arms, and need tried men. Come, | cannot take advantage of your generous offer; 
my dear lord, for my share in this day’s fight} and what you refused me on just and noble 
you shall give me the guerdon of the prisoners’ | grounds, I cannot now accept, simply beeause I 
lives.”” | have done my mere duty, and fulfilled my oath 
‘**T give them to you willingly, Lord Captal,”’ | as a knight.” 
cried the count, turning and grasping his hand,| The count gazed in his face for a moment 
‘not as your guerdon for such high deeds as you | with a look of inquiry and surprise, and then 
have done this day, but out of love and friend- | replied abruptly, **Cuaptal, there is some other 
ship for so noble a knight. For your aid I have | motive! Can it be that you are offended at my 
a better recompense. [Let the hall be cleared! | first reply ?”’ 


“Oh no, upon my life,” exclaimed the 


tal: ** you gave the noblest and the best reason; 
for your conduct, and I should be weak indeed, 
my friend, if I did not feel that you are right,” 

** Still, captal,”” exclaimed the count, * stil{ | 
see there is some other motive: I adjure you, oy 
your honour, tell me, is there not?” 

The captal turned his eyes from the deathlike 
countenance of Adela to the sad but resolute 
countenance of Albert Denyn, and then replied, 
* Thus adjured, my lord, I must acknowledge 
that there is.” 

“Then 1 beseech you, in friendship and in 
honour, name it,’’ exclaimed the count. 

The captal hesitated for an instant, but the 
moment after answered in a freer tone than he 
had yet used, though with a somewhat melap- 
choly smile, ‘I will not refuse to tell you my 
motive, my good lord,” he said, “ although it 
go somewhat against my own vanity to speak it, 
The cause is this, my lord: that, with_all the 
attention, and care, and such means as gentlemen 
employ to win fair ladies’ hearts, I have not sue- 
ceeded in gaining that of this dear lady here. | 
had hoped that it might be otherwise ; but, from 
what I have this day seen—nay, this very mo- 
ment—I am convinced, even against all the whis. 
perings of pride and vanity, that my suit is not 
successful with her whose happiness I am bound 
to prize even more than my own.” 

** Nay, nay,” exclaimed the count, * you are 
mistaken, my good lord: Adela turned some- 
what pale, it is true; but think what she has 
gone through this day! Besides, so young a 
creature hears not such things without emotion. 
Speak, Adela, speak thyself; and if, as is the 
way with woman, you will not say that you can 
love, tell the noble captal, at least, that it was but 
a passing beating of thy heart that took the colour 
from thy face just now.” 

«| dare not, my dear futher,” replied the lady, 
in tones scarcely audible, ‘I dare not. Far be 
it from me to resist your will, or to oppose your 
wishes even by a word; but still, when you ask 
me, I must speak the truth. ‘The captal has 
read my feelings right. As the dearest, the no- 
blest, the best of friends, I shall always regard 
him, but I cannot love him as he deserves to be 
loved.” 

** Such love will come, such love will come,” 
exclaimed the court. 

‘Nay, nay, my good lord,” said the captal, 
‘my pride now takes arms: I must be loved en- 
tirely by my wife—and henceforth I withdraw 
my suit. Pardon me, lady, if I have given you 
pain; and let me still assure you, that if ever 
the time should come, which God forbid, when 
you should want protection from another arm 
than that of your noble father, no knight in En- 
rope will so willingly draw the sword in your 
defence as he who has done so this day. To- 
morrow, God willing, he will leave the castle of 
Mauvinet, and try in other lands to forget, not 
that he has seen you—not that he has loved— 
but that he has ever loved you too well for his 
own happiness. Do you forget it likewise for 
the few short hours that he 2 yet to stay.— 
Look on him only as a valued friend who is soon 
to quit you, and so let the time pass as gaily as 
it may.” 

The Count de Mauvinet turned and grasped 
the eaptal’s hand with a look in which there was 
some sorrow mixed strangely with other feel- 
ings. To unite his daughter with the captal, or, 
indeed, with any one who could ever become an 


’° 





enemy to France, was in itself painful to him, 
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however much he — love and esteem the per- 
son; and though, in his gratitude for the rescue 
of his daughter, he had offered, and really wish- 
ed, to give that which, in his eyes, was the best 

ift that man could bestow or could receive, 
there was a sensation of relief mingled with a 
certain sort of disappointment, which rendered 
his feelings somewhat strange and contradictory. 

“Then, my lord,”’ he said, “as you refuse 
the giftI offer you, what recompense can I make 
you! for some token of gratitude you must ac- 
cept. To you, and you alone, I owe the safety 
of my beloved child: that deed must not go 
without its guerdon.”’ 

«Nay, count,”’ replied the captal, ‘* you mis- 
take; it is not to me you owe the lady’s safety. 
‘Though I have had some share, others have had 
a greater; and, indeed, to this good youth here, 
Albert Denyn, are you truly indebted for the de- 
liveragee of your daughter, without that com- 

mise of your honour which you woul! have 
felt and regretted for many a long day if you had 
ielded to the unjust demands of these base men. 
‘To him, I vay, more than to any other, is the 
safety of the Lady Adela owing.” 

« Oh yes,” exclaimed Adela, eagerly, but with 
a countenance into which the blood came quickly 
while she spoke. ‘‘ He would have freed me 
long before, too, had it not been for my own 
weak fears in re to crossing the moat, over 
which he offered to carry me.” 

“Indeed !’’ exclaimed the count: “I do not 
understand this, captal! I saw you with my 
own eyes—”’ 

“True, my lord,” replied the captal: ** but 
who was it led me by the path which enabled 
me to free the lady ? But my part of the tale is 
soon told; Albert himself must relate to you the 
rest. While lying out in the fields this morning 
with my men, two of them suddenly came upon 
some one, whom they seized, thinking him one 
of the companions from the castle, and brought 
him to me. His joy at finding me 1 shall not 
easily forget. He pressed me eagerly to go at 
once to oe deliverance of the Lady Adela, as- 
suring me that he could guide me by a way 
which would put the castle in my power without 
delay. From the numbers, however, that I found 
were within the place, I judged that we might 
risk the safety of the Lady Adela herself if we 
ventured to attack the castle without your aid. 
Resolved, however, to have the honour of the 
enterprise as far as possible, I kept to myself the 
knowledge I had gained, sent on Albert with 
some of my men to wait till the whole forces of 
Mauvinet could come up, and then left you, as 
you know, to assail another side of the castle. 

Albert led us, without mistake, to the spot where 
a small postern gate opened upon the moat; and 
he was the first to plunge into the water, under 
the arrows of those who were upon the walls. 
We followed, one by one, and through dark and 
difficult passages he guided us with certainty to 
a chamber which had lately been tenanted by the 
Lady Adela. She was no longer in it, however, 
having been dragged by that villain Maillot to 
the walls; but we found a poor woman there in 
her place, who first, by her cries, alarmed some 
of the adventurers, but afterward did us good 
service, by telling us where we should find the 
lady, and leading us partly on the way. We 
were soon obli to betake us to our arms; for 
the woman’s cries had brought men into the cor- 
ridor, and thence we had to fight our way through, 
till we reached the gallery above the gates. What 
happened then, my lord, you know ; at least as I 
—42 3 





saw you all gazing up while the wolf continued 
to struggle in my grasp, I doubt not that you did 
see all that passed. hat more remains to be 
said, my noble lord, is merely that, from the 
first, Albert led us well and truly; and also, 
when the strife came, he fought as gallantly as 
any man-at-arms I ever saw. So much so, in 
trath, and so well had he deserved, that for a 
moment I thought to leave him the whole adven- 
ture, and suffer him to deal with Maillot him- 
self. Had the lady not been in danger, [ would 
have done so; for I hold it to be the part of a 
man of honour to suffer every one to accomplish 
an enterprise he has well begun. The lady was 
in peril, however, and I durst not do the good 
ery that justice. To say truth, I am glad now 

did not; for the scoundrel was strong and 
valiant, and even gave me some trouble ; and his 
well-knit limbs and long experience were too 
much for a youth, however brave. My tale is 
told, my lord: Albert and the lady herself have 
more to say ; for, by some means, he found his 
way to the chamber where they had placed her 
before making his escape, and offered even then, 
with every likelihood of success, to set her free 
himself.” 

The count held out his hand to Albert Denyn, 
saying, ‘* How then shall [ reward you, Albert? 
You lay up against me every day some heavy 
debt for gratitude to pay.” 

**Oh no, my lord,” replied Albert Denyn, * it 
is not so, indeed. I feel most deeply that all I 
can do is but little to show my thankfulness for 
all that you have done for me. Do I not owe 
you everything, my lord? From a period of in- 
fancy that I can no more recollect, have you nos 
been all in all to me—more a father than a lord ; 
a friend and not a master ?”’ 

‘‘ And well have you repaid me ever,” replied 
the Lord of Mauvinet, ** and daily do you repay 
me more and more for all that I have done; but 
for such services as this, any little kindness and 
favour that I may have shown you is little, and 
I must find some other means of recompensing 
the deliverance of my beloved child. You shall 
ask me some boon yourself when you have had 
time for thought; and I believe that it will be 
difficult for you to claim anything which I should 
be tempted to refuse.” 

As the count spoke, the Captal de Buch turn- 
ed his keen glance towards Adela, whose coun- 
tenance, when first his eyes rested on her, was 
pale with various emotions ; but the moment her 
look met his, her face became flushed like the 
morning sky, and her eyes, which had been for 
some time turned to the face of her father, sought 
the ground, and were not raised again. 

The captal mused for a moment with a brow 
slightly clouded ; but the moment after he smiled 
again, saying, ‘* You have a long tale to hear, 
my lerd. The Lady Adela, too, may well be 
faint and weary : let us prepare a litter for her as 
best we may, and all return to Mauvinet ere the 
day goes down. The sun has already passed 
the hour of noon, though we were here at the 
dawning. Albert’s history will cheer us over 
the fire to-night ; and I will gladly spend the last 
day of my stay in Touraine within the hospi- 
table walls where I have known no slight happi- 
ness.”” 

“‘ Be it so, my good lord, be it so,’’ replied 
the count: ‘ but let us seek some refreshment 
first; we are sure to find plenty of good wine 
and stores of all kinds in a free companion’s cas- 
tle. In the mean while, some of the men shall 
prepare the litter; and I will take such order here 





as to prevent this place ever becoming again a 
scourge to the country round.” 

An hour of active employment succeeded, al- 
though, a conveyance for Adela having been 
found in the stables of the castle, less time would 
have sufficed for mere preparation. But the men 
of Mauvinet, although they had undertaken all 
the labour and peril of the expedition with will- 
ing hearts, in order to deliver their lord’s daugh- 
ter, and revenge the insult offered to himself, 
were well disposed to seek some compensation 
for all the fatigue and danger they had undergone 
in the stores of the adventurers ; and it was con- 
sequently with some trouble and delay that they 
were gathered together to depart. ‘The Lord of 
Mauvinet, too, took means to execute his pur- 
pose in regard to dismantling the castle ; and just 
as he and the captal were mounting their horses 
to ride away, the last touch was put to their 
triumph by the fall of a large part of the castle 
wall into the moat. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Those were strange times to live in; and al- 
though human nature is ever the same, yet the 
aspect which she assumes is very different at dif- 
ferent periods. In the present day, when order 
and law, established throughout all civilised 
lands, give security to life and property, when 
violence and wrong are among those rare occur- 
rences which excite the wonder of the countries 
where they take place, it is difficult to conceive 
how lightly were borne, even by those who suf- 
fered from them, deeds which now would set a 
whole world on fire, and spread terror and con- 
sternation through all hearts ; how soon after the 
pressure of affliction and terror the mind recover- 
ed its elasticity, and gaiety and joy succeeded to 
sadness, to anger, or to apprehension. 

Thus any who had beheld the scenes, such as 
we have described them, which took place in the 
morning, during the attack upon the stronghold 
of the adventurers, might have been much sur- 
prised to behold the picture presented by the 
castle of Mauvinet on the evening of the same 
day. Mirth and joy reigned in the halls, and 
feasting and revelry presented themselves on all 
sides. 

The retainers who had been gathered together 
for the delivery of the Lady Adela were now all 
regaled by the hospitality of her father: and though 
the sun was setting when the train, after a long 
and fatiguing march, once more came within 
sight of Mauvinet, yet before nine o’clock on the 
same night a supper had been prepared, which 
all those who partook of declared to be excel- 
lent. Such'was the continual state of prepara- 
tion for profuse hospitality in which a feudal lord 
of those days was bound to hold himself, and 
such, we may also say, were the simple tastes 
and good digestion of our ancestors of the four- 
teenth century. 

It was, of course, impossible that the whole 
of the men who had followed the Lord of Mau- 
vinet back to his dwelling could be entertained 
in one chamber. ‘Though many had returned to 
their homes, and a considerable body had been 
left in the hold of the adventurers, nearly two 
hundred were feasted in various rooms on the 
ground-floor of the castle, while about half that 
number reveled in what was called the knight’s 
hall. It was common in those days for all ranks 
to be mingled at one table on such occasions; 
but in the preeent case, the numbers gave an ex- 
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cuse for a different and more convenient course. 
Beyond the knights’ hall was a smaller one, 
where a table was spread for the count, the cap- 
tal, and some twenty of the most distinguished 
guests: and at that table appeared, sitting by her 
father’s side, Adela herself, pale, indeed, and 
bearing many marks of past agitation and alarm, 
but yet far more calm and tranquil than any one 
could have been whose thoughts had not been 
like hers—familiar, all her life, with battles, dan- 
gers, and disasters. 

Ere she seated herself at her father’s board, 
she had performed a task which her own heart, 
not less than the customs of the times, imposed 
upon her; and with grace, which mingled timid- 
ity and self-possession, she went round from 
room to room, spoke with most of those who 
were present, and offered, in few but heartfelt 
words, her thanks for the deliverance to which 
all had more or less contributed. 

At the same table with the count was also 
seated Albert Denyn, who, in truth, had propos- 
ed to himself to take a much more humble situ- 
ation in one of the other chambers; but the count 
had called him to his side, bidding him seat him- 
self in a place which had been reserved for him, 
and the youth without hesitation, obeyed, as he 
would any other order of his lord. 

The captal looked down while the command 
was given, and asked himself, in a low tone, as 
Albert took his seat, ‘* What will be the end, I 
wonder?”’ A slight frown contracted his coun- 
tenance, too, as he thus thought; and, to say 
truth, there was some bitierness in the feelings 
of his bosom at that moment. But his heart was 


naturally too generous and kind to suffer such | 


sensations to hold it long; and the instant after 
he added, ‘* Well, let honour and great deeds still 
have their due,”’ and he looked up with his face 
bright and clear again. 

Not long after the meal had began, the count 
drank to the captal, and sent round to him by 





own chamber, and let the tears flow as they 
would. 

The tears, however, which came against her 
will to the very brink of the fountain, were not 
unhappy ones: a load had been taken off her 
mind by more than one event which had oceurred 
in the morning. She had no longer to fear the 
suit of the captal; she had no longer to appre- 
hend that she would be obliged either to excite 
her father’s anger by disobedience and opposition 
to his will, or doom herself to the Jong and ago- 
nising torture of marriage without love. She 
had obtained what she could scarcely have hoped 
to obtain—the opportunity of speaking openly 
a part, at least, of the feelings of her heart. 
Nor had her father expressed the least anger at 
the conduct she had pursued. He had sought 
her in her chamber to bring her to the hall, and 
Adela had felt some apprehension when she saw 
him appear; but his countenance wore the same 
look of affection that it had ever borne towards 
her, and the captal’s name was never mentioned. 
Thus on all those points she was fully satified, 
and her heart was at rest. ‘The immediate dan- 
ger was gone, and the apprehensions which 
had weighed her heart down for some days 
had passed away, like one of those heavy 
clouds that are borne afar by the wind at the 
moment they seem about to burst upon our 
heads. This was quite sufficient for Adela; in- 
deed, few women require more under similar cir- 
cumstances. She sought not to investigate deeply 
her own feelings; she would not ask herself 
what they were, or whither they would lead her ; 
she was afraid, and unwilling, to inquire into the 
future ; and, happy in the present, she sat, and 
only feared that the bright dream which sur- 
rounded her might vanish but too soon, 

Such, however, was not the state of mind of 
Albert Denyn: he had been agitated by manifold 
feelings during the whole day, in the fight, on 
his way back, and after his return; and seldom, 


the hands of his son—who served him with wine | indeed, in the breast of any one, have more con- 
at the table, as was customary in those times— | tending emotions struggled at one time, or suc- 


the large golden cup called the hanap. The captal | ceeded each other so rapidly. 


drank some of the wine, and then, turning towards 
Albert Denyn, said, ** To the best doer in this 
day’s fight! Itis not always, young man, that 
fortune shows such favour as she has done to you 


this day. She has given you opportunities such 
as many men long for in vain during a whole 
lifetime, and, todo you but justice, you have 
shown that you deserved them. ‘Take him 


round the cup, good youth.” 

The young lord carried him the cup, and Al- 
bert Denyn took it with a glowing cheek, bow- 
ing his head towards the captzl, but searcely 
touching the gold with his lip ere he returned it. 
The eyes of all men were upon him at that mo- 
ment; but, had they been turned towards Adela, 
they might have perceived that hers were filled 
with glistening moisture. The poor girl would 
fain have restrained the bnght drop altogether, 
but she could do no more than prevent its passing 
from her eyelids. 

The tone of her mind was much changed from 
what it had been in the morning. Great occa- 
sions excite great energies; but, after the dan- 
gers, and strifes, and anxieties have passed away, 
there comes a sofiness over the heart, a faint 
tranquillity, like the drowsiness succeeding long 
toil, when the vigour is relaxed, and tender things 
affect us more than all the harder and the harsher 
matters gone before. It was one of those mo- 
ments with Adela when she longed to have no 
eyes upon her, but to sit in the solitude of her 





Terror and agita- 
tion on account of Adela had begun the morning ; 
then came joy for her deliverance, almost hand 
in hand with all the fierce and angry passions 
excited in the struggle with the adventurers; a 
moment after, the delight of seeing her safe was 
mingled with grief and apprehension when her 
father offered her hand to the Captal de Buch; 
and such sensations gave way to a feeling of re- 
lief when the words of the captal removed the 
source of anxiety forever. 

On his return home he had hastened to a 
chamber where he could be alone ; and, in thank- 
ing God for all the successes of the day, he min- 
gled tears with the words of gratitude. But he, 
unlike Adela, was not satisfied with the present: 
he asked himself what the future was to be. 
Unlike her, he inquired of his own heart to what 
the feelings which were so busy in his bosom 
were ultimatelv to lead, and the momentary light 
which had streamed over the prospect passed 
away as his eyes gazed upon it firmly. 

There was nothing but misery before him. 
Though the sorrow was delayed, yet it was no 
less certain. Though the hand of Adela was not 
yet given, it was equally sure to be bestowed on 
some one ere long; on some one, perhaps, less 
worthy than the noble and generous man who had 
now renounced it. For him there was no ex- 
pectation ; for him the prospect of the coming 
years was all darkness; and the speedy sepaia- 
tion which was to take place between them did 





not even leave him the only mitigation which 
the hopelessness of his condition might have re. 
ceived—the delight of passing the intervening 
hours with her, till the bitter moment arrived 
which was to part-them forever. 

As he thus theught—and it must always be 
remembered that Albert Denyn never thought 
but with the purposes of right—he asked himself 
what consolation it would be, or, rather, what 
advantage could arise, from his remaining where 
he was, even were it possible: to what could it 
bring him? he inquired; what could be the re- 
sult, either to himself or to Adela? 

He felt, he knew that he was loved: 't might 
be some temporary satisfaction to her as well as 
him were he to remain; but what would be the 
end? what could be the ultimate consequence? 
what, but more misery to her and to himself? 
Could he—he asked himself—could he assure 
his own heart that the time would never come 
when, in some unforeseen moment—when, in 
some strong hour of temptation, his love might 
be spoken to Adela, and hers to him; when 
words might be said which he had no right to 
say; when feelings might find voice which he 
had no right to entertain; and when he might 
violate the confidence reposed in him, and have 
to reproach himself forever with having volunta- 
rily, by his own rash act, contributed to confirm 
a passion which he was bound by every principle 
of honour to combat? He felt that it was but 
too likely that such a thing might happen, that 
such a moment might come: he acknowledged 
that both for Adela and himself it would be bet- 
ter that he were afar. 

When once he saw what was the clear way of 
duty, Albert bent all the energies of his mind to 
follow it without hesitation; and, instead of re- 
gretting the near approach of the time when his 
departure was to take place, he thanked God that 
it was so, and looked forward to the moment 
with satisfaction. 

“It is better,’ he said to himself, * it is far 
better that it should be so: despair is my only 
portion through life ; but she cannot love me as 
well as I love her—that is impossible ; and there 
is no reason why she should not he happy. She 
may forget me when I am gone, but I cannot for- 
get her; and my love for her must teach me to 


'think of her happiness more than my own. I 


will love her as she deserves to be loved, nobly.” 

Still, though such were his resolutions, they 
were not the less painful, and it had been with 
feelings of deep gloom that he descended to the 
hall. The honour that was there done him in no 
degree diminished that gloom: it was gratifying, 
indeed, to hear such praises, though he thought 
them more than he deserved ; and it was pleasant, 
too, that Adela should hear them, for he knew 
that they would be echoed from her own heart; 
but still they gave him no hope; for he was well 
aware that except in cases where poverty was the 
portion of the noble, and great wealth that of the 
inferior rank, the union of a lady of high degree 
with any one less than noble had never been 
heard of in the land. 

“Such a vision would be vain indeed,” he 
thought, **and is not for me to indulge.’ M 
path is clear, my duty unquestionable, and it I 
will perform, let it cost me what it may.” 

He was sooner tried than he expected. The 
evening passed away at length, and Albert cast 
himself down to seek some troubled sleep ; but it 
came not for many hours ; and when it did come, 
it was full of restless and confused visions till 
within a few hours of the dawn. Then, indeed, 
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he slept, and was still deep in slumber when 
eome one woke him, and called him to the cham- 
ber of the Captal de Buch. Albert rose and 
dressed himself hastily, somewhat ashamed to 
see the morning so far advanced. 

The captal, when the young man at length 
reached his chamber, appeared to have been long 
up. He was seated ata table reading, with a 
countenance grave and somewhat sad; it might, 
indeed, be called stern; for in his bosom there 
were feelings which he struggled to restrain, and 
he felt as if he were in combat with an enemy, 
so that his brow bore upon it strong signs of the 
contest in which he was engaged. 

“You sleep late, young man,” he said, when 
Albert en , 

«It is not my habit, my lord,” replied Albert ; 
« but I was much fatigued last night; too much, 
indeed, to sleep till it was time to rise.” 

The captal looked down for several moments 
in silence. ‘1 sent for you,” he said at length, 
“because, as you know, it is my purpose to go 
hence this day. Since first you entered into my 
band, as it seemed at the time gladly, you have 
had means of serving your own lord so well, 
that circumstances are greatly changed; and per- 
haps it may please you more to remain here, now 
that an honourable station is before you, than to 
accompany me toa distant land. Should it be 
so, I set you free: nay, more, I will do what I 
can to advance you.” 

A thousand thanks, my noble lord,”’ replied 
Albert Denyn; “‘but you much mistake me if 
you think that aught can alter my purpose of 
seeking honour and renown in arms. I know 
nowhere where I can so well find it as in your 
steps; and, unless I have done something to 
offend, I beseech you let me follow you, as you 
once promised me.” 

‘Is such indeed your wish ?’’ demanded the 
eaptal, with a look still incredulous. ‘* Mark 
me, youth: fear not to displease either me or 
your good lord of Mauvinet. If you desire rather 
to stay than go, I will so speak unto that noble 
gentleman that the proposal shall come from him 
and not from you, and doubtless he will promote 
your fortunes here.” 

“IT see, my lord, I must have offended,’’ re- 
plied Albert; ‘but, believe me, it has been un- 
wittingly.”” 

“« No, on my honour,” replied the captal, with 
a smile, “I have taken no offence. 1 thought 
but to please thee, youth. However, if thou 
wilt go, now is the time to say so.” 

‘Undoubtedly, my lord,” replied Albert: 
“my choice has never been shaken. If you per- 
mit it, I will go with you, and am ready this very 
hour.” 

**So be it, then,” replied the captal: *‘* and 
faem eo it may go better with thee than if thou 

adst stayed behind.” : 

*“T donbt it not, my lord,” replied Albert: 
“though it may give me some pain to part with 
many an old friend, and many a scene where I 
have spent happy hours, yet I am sure that in 
going I do what is right, and will therefore cast 

hind me all regrets.” 

** So shall you ever do well,” replied the cap- 
tal. ‘At three this afternoon we will begin our 
march, and enter Mans by moonlight. You have 
arms, I know: here is a purse of gold for thee, 
ee youth ; you may find it needful on the 


“1 would fain win it first,” replied Albert, 
drawing back. “My Lord of Mauvinet has 
supplied me plentifully ; and wealth and renown 











are both sweetest when first earned. I have a 
noble horse, too, my good lord; so that I need 
nothing but your and fortune’s favour, good op- 
portunity, and a somewhat lighter heart.” 

‘Fy, lad!” replied the captal, with a faint 
smile, ** you would not have a lighter heart than 
your lord’s? and yet you have good cause,” he 
added; ‘but it matters not: get you gone, and 
be ready when my trumpets sound. You shall 
win honour and renown, which, after all, are bet- 
ter than all on earth—ay, youth, even than a 
lady’s favour! So now away; make the most 
of your minutes; bid adieu to your friends, and 
give as little time to thought as may be; for 
thought loads the heart, and does but little good 
when resolutions are once taken.” 

Albert withdrew, for the captal bent down his 
eyes upon his book again as a signal for him to 
withdraw ; but, as Albert, passed through the 
doorway, he saw the gallant soldier raise his 
look towards the sky, and, had he been near, 
might have heard him say, “This is very 
strange |” 

Every one must have felt and acknowledged, 
at some period of life, that there are few things 
bitterer on earth than to part with those we love ; 
but that bitterness is a thousand-fold increased 
when no tear must stain the eyelid, when no sigh 
must pass the lip, when we must speak hopeful 
words of future meetings, and seem to break 
easily the ties that teat our hearts to sever. 
Then, indeed, the pain is terrrible ; then, indeed, 
the grief is deep. ‘There were few pangs want- 
ing in the breast of Albert Denyn when the 
trumpets of the captal sounded to horse, and the 
whole party assembled in the court yard of the 
castle to see the gallant train depart. ‘The youth 
had not ventured within the halls, but stood with 
the rest of the retainers till the captal himself, 
with the Lord of Mauvinet, came forth into the 
court. Adela accompanied them, leaning on her 
father’s arm ; and as the great leader stood be- 
side his horse, she forced herself to speak words 
of courtesy and of form to the departing noble- 
man, although her heart was full of tears, and 
her cheek was as pale as death. She looked to- 
wards Albert Denyn, but durst not speak to him, 
till at length her father called him by name, and 
the youth came near. 

** Adieu, Albert,”’ said the Lord of Mauvinet. 
‘** You go to win honour and renown: I may say, 
indeed, that you have already won them; but 
glory may still be added to each day. Fare you 
well, my boy; I part from you, as from a son, 
with regret, but with hope and expectation. Do 
ever such deeds as you have lately done, and 
you will rise to high fortunes and win an immor- 
tal name. Give me your hand, Albert: I owe 
you more than [ owe any man on earth. The 
time of repayment will sooner or later come, and 
you shall ever find me both ready and willing to 
acknowledge the debt and to acquit it.” Albert 
pressed his lips upon his lord’s hand, and the 
count, yielding to the feelings of his heart, took 
him in his arms, and held him kindly to his bo- 
som. 

«* Thank him, Adela,” added the Lord of Mau- 
vinet, after a moment’s silence: ‘‘ in your behalf 
have his first deeds been done: give him your 
cheek, girl, and bid him win high renown for 
your love.” 

The Lord of Mauvinet spoke in jest, though 
in the very jest itself there might be deeper 
thoughts than there seemed; but he little knew 
what were the sensations he excited in the hearts 
of Adela and Albert Denyn. She trembled in 





every limb as the youth approached her; but 
Albert with a calm and steady step, though with 
feelings as intense as her own, advanced and took 
her hand, and then, according to her father’s 
words, pressed his lips upon her cheek. 

‘‘ The first,” murmured he, as he did so, in 
a voice inaudible to any other ear but her own; 
‘* the first, perchance the last.”’ 

Even as he spoke he bent his knee to the 
ground, and, taking her hand in his, imprinted a 
kiss there also; then springing up with wild 
eagerness, he turned towards his horse, bowing 
low to the count as he passed, and put his foot 
into the stirrup. ‘The eaptal waved his hand to 
the trumpeter of his troop, a loud blast echoed 
upon the air, and in a moment the whole troop 
was in motion, and winding out through the gates 
of the castle. 

The last who departed was the captal ; and, as 
he disappeared beneath the portal of the barbican, 
the count turned round, startled by the sound of 
quick feet behind him, when, to his surprise and 
alarm, he beheld his daughter, supported by 
some of her women, with her eyes closed, and 
the ashy hue of death upon her cheek. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

A loud shout of laughter was the first thing 
that roused Albert Denyn from a state of mind for 
which it is difficult to find a name. It was nota 
revery, for thought seemed quite extinguished, 
and recollection to have left him so long as it 
lasted. It was as if all had gone out, even the 
active consciousness that he had parted, perhaps 
forever, from her he loved best. All appeared to 
be swallowed up in one painful sensation, vague, 
sad, ill-defined, but not the less terrible, because 
the dark certainty seemed to have neither shape 
nor feature. 

The first thing that roused him, I have said, 
was a gay laugh; and, looking round, he found 
that he himself was the object of the mirth that 
met his ear. He might perhaps have been angry 
had he not been so sad ; but the bitterness of his 
heart left no room for other sensations, and he 
fell into his revery again, though somewhat less 
profoundly than before. Had he been angry, 
his anger would but have raised more laughter. 
As it was, however, the calm, sad look which he 
turned upon his merry companions had some ef- 
fect even upon them, though they were men, for 
the most part, who had seen so many scenes of 
strife and desolation, that their hearts had become, 
as it were, hardened in the furnace of war, and 
they had little capability of feeling any of the 
softer affections of human nature. 

«‘ There, let him alone, let him alone,’’ said 
one of the old soldiers: ‘‘ he is a moody youth : 
did you not see how he kept apart from us all 
in the castle 2” 

** Pride as well as melancholy, perhaps,”’ said 
another. 

«No, no,” replied a younger man: “ old 
Henry the henchman told me that he used to be 
as gay as a lark, but had fallen gloomy lately.” 

‘* In love, for a thousand muttons,’’* said an- 
other youth. 

*‘ Love!” exclaimed the old soldier again: 
‘you young fools are always thinking of love. 
I will bet you, Tom Wilson, that if your mother’s 
cat were sick of a quinsy, you would vow it was 
love.” 





* A gold coin of that day. 
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« Allenvy, old Raymond,” replied the youth, 
in a gay tone: **you know very little of what 
love is, seeing that you find few enough to fall in 
love with you. You want experience, man, you 
want experience! Now will I bet you a crown 
that the youth is in love, and I will ask him, too, 
ere the day be over.”’ 

“He will give thee a buffet, I warrant,” an- 
swered the elder man, “ and so will I, if thou 
holdest not thy prate. But what is this our lord 
is speaking to? By heaven, he seems to have 
got hold of a tame bear! Halt, there! halt! 
‘The word is given to halt! Now | would give 
a gold chain to ride on and hear the bear speak, 
and the captal answer him.” 

‘Why, our moody comrade seems resolved to 
do so,”’ said another. ‘See! he sets spurs to 
his horse, and is up at the captal’s side in a mi- 
nute. By my life, he is somewhat bold.” 

‘Do as good service as he did yesterday,” 
replied another, ‘ and be as bold, if you will.” 

It was, in truth, as the man had said; for Al- 
bert Denyn had galloped forward suddenly to the 
side of the captal, on seeing him pause and speak 
to an uncouth-looking being clad in goatskins, 
who thrust himself right in the way of the lead- 
er’s horse. ‘The captal’s foilowers were natural- 
ly surprised at what seemed an act of great pre- 
sumption: but such will not be the case with the 
reader, who must have perceived that the youth 
recognised at once, in the personage who stopped 
the captal, his companion in the prison of the ad- 
venturers, to whom, indeed, he owed so much. 

‘The captal was speaking with the old man, as 
we have said, when the youth came up, and con- 
tinued his conversation without observing him, 
saying, 

** By my faith, I will go on! 
turn me from my way.” 

«As thou wilt,” replied the other, “as thou 
wilt, knight: nevertheless, I have told thee truth, 
and that thou wilt find right soon.” 

‘‘How many, say you !”’ demanded the cap- 
tal. 

“Full five hundred,” replied the old man; 
‘* well armed, prepared, and eager.” 

* That is too great an odds, indeed,” said the 
Captal de Buch, after thinking for a m ment; 
‘but how can I make sure of this?) You are a 
stranger to me, old man; it may be a falsehood 
ora folly. How shall I know the truth ?” 

** You may rely in all confidence, my lord,” 
exclaimed Albert: * this is the man I mentioned 
to you, who, in fact, set me free when I was a 
prisoner in the hands of the adventurers. | would 
trust him, my lord, on my life.” 

‘‘Ay,” replied Walleran, ‘thou art young, 
and in the age of confidence. Your leader has 
learned better in a harder school than thou hast 
ever known. Past thirty years, man can trust 
no longer; the first thing that youth loses is its 
faith in human truth.” 

** Nay,” exclaimed the captal, “nay, thou 
shalt not say so of me. I will trust thee too, old 
man: I have no right so to complain of man. 
Though I have seen much deceit, I have felt it 
little, and therefore cannot claim so sad a right to 
doubt. I will trust thee. Where say you that 
they lie in wait?” 

**On the straight road between this and Mans : 
come but to the top of yon high hill, and you 
may see them, or at least a part.” 

‘‘We must not show ourselves,”’ replied the 
captal ; ‘we will leave the troop here, but I 
will go with you: not that I doubt your word, 
but that I may count our adventurous friends with 


They shall not 


J 


my own eyes. It must never be said the Captal 
de Buch turned back before a force Jess than six 
times his numbers.” 

‘+ Be thy reputation as mad as it will,” replied 
the old man, * here shall you find enough to 
satisfy it; for there are not only six, but twelve 
times your number. But come you too, good 
youth,’ he added, “for 1 have something to 
claim from this great man, and may need some 
intercession.” 

The captal smiled. ‘* Come,” he said, ** Al- 
bert, come, I too may need you. You know 
the country well, I think. Halt, there,’’ he con- 
tinued, speaking to those who followed; and 
then riding slowly on, he proceeded up the hill, 
conversing with the old man and Albert Denyn. 
The latter soon found that Walleran Urgel had 
brought tidings of a large band of the adven- 
turers—in number, it seemed, some five hundred 
—having posted themselves upon the road to 
Mans, as if seeking to intercept the captal on his 
way. His proposed journey had been made no 
secret; the part he had taken against the free 
companions had been conspicuous, the money he 
bore with him was necessarily considerable, and 
both revenge and avarice might well induce the 
adventurers to lay an ambush in his way. From 
time to time, as he rode forward, the captal turned 
his eyes upon Albert Denyn, as if seeking to 
read his young companion’s feelings on this new 
danger. He could gather little, however, from 
the youth's countenance, which was quite calm ; 
and when he had reached the summit of the hill, 
he demanded, 

** Well, Albert, what think you: should we 
turn back to Mauvinet?”’ 

** Nay, my lord,’’ said Albert Denyn, “1 am 
unfit to give advice ; but to turn back, methinks, 
would ill become one of the most renowned sol- 
diers in the land,” 

The captal only answered by a smile, and in a 
moment or two after they reached a spot whence 
they could desery, at the distance of about a cou- 
ple of miles, a considerable body of men gathered 
together in a hollow way. 

The captal gazed forth in silence for a moment 
or two, and then, speaking to himself, he said, 
** About two hundred.” 

** There are more beyond,” said the old man, 

‘*] see them,” answered the captal, calmly ; 
‘but, as nothing more than their spearheads ap- 
pear, we cannot count them. my good friend. 
Doubtless, however, their numbers are what you 
say; and as these free companions under Grif- 
fith are soldiers not to be despised, it would be 
something very like madness to attack five hun- 
dred with somewhat under fifty men.” 

** Methinks it were,” replied the old man, in 
his usual sareastic tone; ** but, as no one can tell 
to what length knightly folly will sometimes lead, 
it is only for you to decide, most noble captal, 
whether your high renown requires of you to fall 
into certain captivity or death rather than turn 
back upon your way.” 

“My lord,”’ said Albert, seeing the captal 
pause, ‘*I know not why you should either at- 
tack these men or return to Manvinet. There is 
a road, scarce a mile round, which leads as well 
to where you seek to go as that which these men 
have thus oceupied. I can guide you by it well, 
for I have known every step thereof from my 
youth. On the whole ride, from this spot till 
within two miles of Mans, you come not within 
sight of that valley,” 

‘‘ Such must be the road we take, then,”’ re- 





plied the captal; “for back I go not, let what 


will come of it. Now let us see your skill, good 
youth, as guide to a retreating force. And you, 
old man, what shall we do with you or for you! 
Have you no boon to ask for this good inteljj. 
gence that you have brought us ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the old man, ‘I have ; itis, 
that you take me with you on your way: this 
part of the land is no longer safe for me, and | 
seek not to remain in it. ‘Though | value not 
life, yet there is one act I would fain see per. 
formed before | go on the long journey from 
which one can never return to witness what 
passes on this earth. 

** I know not well how that may be,”’ replied 
the captal, gazing over the strange figure of the 
man who addressed him: ** your information is 
worth its price, good friend, but 1 see not well 
how the price can be so large a one. Werare 
going far; when we return, Heaven knows! and 
1 seek not fresh companions on my expedition.” 

‘You would say,’’ replied the old man, * that 
your eye takes offence at these goatskins : is it 
not so! ‘That can soon be changed, however, 
Capital de Buch, I have done you a service: you 
are held honest and honourable, as the world 
goes: I ask you but one boon, and will take no 
other; give it or refuse it, as you think fit, and as 
you judge your name requires. A few short 
minutes would have brought you into the ambush 
of these men; through me you have found safety ; 
will you take me with you ?”’ 

“1 do beseech you, my lord,” said Albert 
Denyn, “ this man did so much to befriend me 
when I stood in need of help, and he so much 
aided in our yesterday’s success, that I beseech 
you refuse him not. I have enough to purchase 
him a horse wherever we shall halt, and till then 
there are several in the rear.” 

‘I will not refuse him,” replied the captal, 
‘‘though, to speak truth, what he has said is 
true: I covet not much his goatskins in my 
train.” 

‘* They shall soon be changed,” exclaimed the 
old man; *‘ for well I know that those who would 
willingly see a fool follow them with his cap and 
bells, would shun a wise man in a goatskin.” 

‘* That is very true,” replied the captal, laugh- 
ing, *tand yet they themselves no blockheads 
either, my good friend. ‘There are too many 
fools wherever we may go in this good world for 
us to be welcomed kindly for bringing a wise 
man, either in goatskins or not. However, you 
shall go with us, as far as you will; into Prus- 
sia, if you like it, to fight against the Pagans.” 

** Not so,” the old man replied, “not so. I 
would fain make my way into Normandy if you 
bend your steps thither; if not, take me to the 
Beauvoisis, or as near it as may be.” 

‘** We pass through it,”’ replied the captal ; 
“but Normandy we shall not touch upon: for 
there are many there who would fain engage me 
in other enterprises, which I must not undertake. 
I turn aside, then, from, Mans, and make my way 
straight on to Beauvais, where one half of the 
— of this good Lord of Mauvinet is to be 
paid.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the old man, “ is it as the price 
of blood or the price of liberty that you noble 
knights take ransoms? A splendid way it is, in 
truth, of gaining money, giving up your own 
bodies to hard blows, cutting the throats of other 
people, or depriving them of God's fair light and 
the liberty of their limbs, till they pay you a 
certain price for freedom.” 

‘* Not so,” answered the captal, with a smile. 





** There is no time to argue with you, my good 
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man; I follow the customs of the day in which 
Ilive. Irisk my heart’s blood in defence of a 
cause that I think righteous and just, and in the 
same cause I spend my wealth and employ my 
followers. It is but rght that I should make an 
enemy repay me and reward my soldiery. But 
come, let us return ; we will find you a horse, so 
follow us. Come, Albert, come with me.” 

Thus saying, he turned and put his horse into 
a quicker pace. ‘* Who is this old man?” he 
demanded, as soon as they were at a little dis- 
tance; ** his look and his words are far above his 

rb.” 
er know not, traly, sir,”’ replied the youth, 
«though he seems to know well who [ am, and 
all about me. I found him contending with the 
villain Caillet in defence of the Lady Adela. He 
seemed to use his weapons skilfully : but when 
I came up he left Caillet to me, as if in contempt. 
Afterward, when they thrust him into the prison 
where they kept me, he conversed with me long ; 
and though what he said was not like that which 
is uttered by ordinary men, yet it was all good, 
and wise, and noble—at least, so it seemed to 
me.” 

“T will speak with him farther,”’ said the cap- 
tal. ‘See that he be well treated and gently 
used. Our soldiery is kind enough at heart, but 
somewhat rough withal. I leave him in your 
charge for the present, Albert, till we have passed 
by these good companions, who are lying in wait 
for us here. I must keep watch myself till the 
danger is gone by; afterward, | will speak with 
him more at large.” 

The captal and the youth rode onward till they 
reached the spot where the knight’s retainers had 
been left. Orders were then immediately given 
to provide @ horse for Walleran Urgel; and the 

ing some directions to the principal 
soldiers in his band regarding the cautions to be 
staken till they had passed by the spot where dan- 
ger lay, advanced a little on the road. The old 


* man, in the mean time, had followed slowly 


down the hill, with his eyes bent upon the 
ground ; and manifold were the comments of the 
captal’s band upon his person and clothing; in 
the course of which, their Jeader himself was not 
entirely spared. 

* We shall have a fine menagerie,”’ said one, 
“before we get to the end of our journey: a 
tame bear and a dumb monkey make a hopeful 
beginning.” 

“The captal was always fond of wild beasts,” 
said another ; ‘ but | thought it was more of lions 
than of apes.” 

‘« His tastes seem to have changed,” rejoined 
the first. 

* And not for the better,” said a third. 

While these jests were passing, however, the 
horse had been brought forward for Walleran 
Urgel, and he approached calmly and slowly to 
the side of the animal, which, like most of those 
in the captal’s train, was full of fire and courage. 
The animal reared and plunged in the hands of 
the groom, and the men present laughed in an- 
ticipation of the figure which their new uncouth 
companion would make upon the fiery beast 
which he was about to mount. But, to the sur- 
prise of all, when he approached with a calm air 
and laid his hand upon the bridle, bidding the 
groom stand back, the charger ceased to plunge, 
stood still and calm, and the old man at a bound 
leaped into the saddle, while the animal seemed 
instantly to obey his will, as if feeling at once 
that he had met with a master. 

The jests died away upon the lips, where they 


had been indulged somewhat too freely ; and the 
old man would certainly have been treated with 
more respect on account of his display of horse- 
manship than all the wisdom in the world would 
have gained him, but at that moment the captal 
called him to his side, and added the name of 
Albert Denyn. 

Both rode on at once, and Albert received 
orders to ailvance some twenty yards before the 
rest, and lead the way by the road which he had 
promised to show. ‘The captal himself, having 
thus signified his change of purpose, followed 
slowly, conversing with the old man, while his 
troop came at some distance behind, enjoying 
their usual thoughtless merriment, and little heed- 
ing what the next moment might bring forth. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


We must now turn fur a moment or two to one 
whom we have not seen for a long time, but who 
is nevertheless a principal personage in the his- 
tory which we have undertaken to recount. 
Passing over what immediately followed the de- 
parture of Caillet from the castle of the adven- 
turers, however, we will follow him on the very 
same road which was afterward taken by the 
Captal de Buch and Albert Denyn, though, 
luckily for him, they did not overtake him there- 
on. 

It was on a dark autumnal night in that part of 
France known by the name of the Beauvoisis; 
and a fair part of the land it is; indeed, I know 
no sweeter scenes of what may be called home 
landscape than are presented from time to time 
during asummer ride through the neighbourhood 
of Clermont, Chantilly, &c.; nor were there less 
of these in those days than at present, but rather, 
perhaps, more; for the features of nature have 
remained the same, except that forests have been 
cut down, and free common land changed into 
cultivated fields; and at that time, not only did 
the cottage and the church crown each rising bank 
as at present, but here and there the graceful 
towers and pinnacles of the feudal castle were 
seen raising their heads over the forest or topping 
the highest hills. 

It was night, however, as we have said, and 
night without a star, so that the features of the 
scenery could not be at all discerned, when the 
tall, fine figure of William Caillet moved along 
through the path of a forest not above a few miles 
from the little town of St. Leu. He seemed to 
tread those paths familiarly, and, indeed, it was 
so; for among the scenes of the Beauvoisis, as 
the reader has been already told, he had been 
born and brought up; although, for the last eight 
or nine years, since the Lord of Mauvinet had 
become seneschal of Touraine, he had lived with 
that nobleman near the banks of the Loire. 

He wus in paths, then, and among scenes that 
were familiar to him. Every object that he had 
seen during his day’s journey had called up some 
recollection of his youth ; but how changed were 
all the feelings of his heart since he had quitted 
that province, as a youth of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age! ‘There is, perhaps, not one of the 
passions which tenant the bosom of man whose 
effects are more baneful than smothered ambition : 
it is like a viper in the heart, preying upon all 
that is good and noble within it, and tearing the 
breast in which it is confined, in its vain efforts 
to force its way forth and find a wider scope. 
The serpent, indeed, is of many sorts; but of 


ourselves and others is the ambition which is 
founded upon vanity ; and such was the passion 
in the heart of William Caillet. When he had 
gone forth from the Beauvoisis, though way ward, 
obstinate, and wild, there had been many a bet- 
ter trait observable in his character, many a no- 
bler feeling existing in his heart. He had not 
only displayed talents of a high order, but graces 
which captivate so as to cause faults to be over- 
looked when they should be checked; and the 
worthy chaplain of the Count of Mauvinet had 
fancied that he could never do enough to praise 
and to encourage the exertions of the young serf. 
Thus a heart naturally disposed to vanity was 
soon possessed therewith as with a demon; and 
on its wings rose up the passion of ambition. He 
fancied that all ought to be open to him; all that 
was done for him seemed too little; the distine- 
tions made in his favour were in his eyes too 
small, when compared with his estimate of his 
own genius and powers; and he became in the 
first instance eager to obtain more, and then dis- 
contented when his efforts so to do were not suc- 
cessful. Imagination but too often lends her aid 
to whatever passion of the heart is strongest ; 
and as he walked in proud superiority among his 
fellows, he would oiten dream wild and extra- 
vagant dreams, even at a time when he was a 
mere youth, of what he might one day become, 
and how he would then demean himself. But as 
experience was added and years went on, he saw 
all the manifold difficulties that surrounded him, 
the innumerable obstacles that presented them- 
selves to his ambition on every side. It was in 
vain that he looked for any path, however nar- 
row and difficult, by which he might hope to 
climb the hill of fame, to open the course to glory 
and renown. None was to beseen: and the am- 
bition which for years had been growing up in 
his breast, like an eagle bred in a eage, only felt 
the powers of its full-grown wings to beat them 
against the bars. He asked himself, Why should 
this be? why men, far, far inferior to himself, 
should possess advantages which to him were de- 
nied? Why, by a mere accident of birth, they 
shoald have every gift and opportunity of fortune, 
and he have none? and every sensation that vani- 
ty and discontent united can produce now rose up 
to plague him. 

It was long, however, very long, before he 
could persuade himself that some opportunity 
would not sooner or later be afforded him for 
raising himself by strenuous exertion to the 
height for which he fancied himself formed. Fan- 
cy ranged wild amid everything that was pos- 
sible, while probability was left far behind. The 
example of Artevelde was unfortunately before 
his eye, at a.time when his mind was not suf- 
ficiently formed to enable him to see the difference 
between the brewer of Ghent and the French 
serf; and on that example he built up visions of 
power and might, which became, as it were, a 
part of his own mind. ‘Those visions, too, arose 
at a period when new sensations enter into the 
human heart, and love claims his share, likewise, 
ere other passions can swallow up the whole. 
Dreams of tenderness then became mingled in the 
breast of Caillet with dreams of ambition; and 
Adela de Mauvinet, thouch then in extreme youth, 
formed part of all. 

At first, his feelings of love weie pure and 
high, in some respects not unlike those which we 
have depicted as existing in the bosom of Albert 
Denyn. But vanity was mingled with the whole. 
He had fancied that he would find means to make 








all ambitions, that which is the most injurious to 


her proud of his affection; that he would raise 
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himself to such a height that he could honour her 
rather than she honour him. But as such hopes 
began to disappear, coarser passions arose in the 
breast of William Caillet, and mingled themselves 
even with his love for Adela. He mixed with 
the peasantry in the neighbourhood, who were 
somewhat proud to be noticed by a favourite at- 
tendant of their lord. His fine person, too, and 
graceful carriage, were not lost upon the girls of 
the village or the farm; but a bad name began to 
follow him; the doors of many a dwelling were 
closed against him; and tales of betrayal, and 
seduction, and heartless licentiousness, began to 
spread around. 

In general, the injured, believing his favour 
with the count to be even greater than it really 
was, were afraid to complain; but, in one in- 
stance, a father, in despair, flew to the castle, and 
told his tale at once to the Lord of Mauvinet. 
The complainant was a man of the poorer class 
of peasantry, but of good repute, and honourable 
among his fellows; and the count had no hesita- 
tation as to the conduct he should pursue. He 
promised that the offender should be compelled 
to make the only reparation in his power, and 
unite his fate forever to her whom he had dis- 
honoured. Fortunately for Caillet, he was him- 
self absent at the time; for his was a spirit not to 
yield tamely to such injunctions as those which 
the count had determined to lay upon him, and 
what might have been the result cannot be told. 

He was at a distance, however, and the father 
remained at the castle, waiting for his return with 
some anxiety, although, in those days, the com- 
mand of a feudal lord was not to be disobeyed ; 
but, ere the youth returned, the decree of a more 
powerful lord had reversed that of the Count de 
Mauvinet. Despair and shame had driven the 
peasant’s unhappy child to seek refuge in the 
grave; and the tidings at once reached William 
Caillet, that the complaint had been made, the 
sentence given, and the decree rendered null by 
the death of his unhappy victim. 

‘The matter was different now ; where he might 
have resisted with obduracy and daring hardihood, 
had there been a possibility of his obedience being 
put to the test, it now became his policy to yield, 
and feign repentance. He expressed, and per- 
haps, indeed, felt much and deep regret at all 
that had occurred; but he stopped not there: he 
falsified the truth, and vowed that it had been his 
intention to do right to the unhappy girl, had not 
her own rash act prevented it. All the atonement 
in his power he offered willingly to make, but 
that atonement soon reduced itself to nothing; 
for the father, in mourning and indignation, would 
never see or hear mentioned one whom he looked 
upon as the betrayer and murderer of his child. 

The heart of Caillet, though it had condes- 
cended to hypocrisy, burned within him when 
he remembered the words of repentance which 
he had spoken, and the bitter reproofs of the 
count; and, though his lord forgave the offence, 


determining to wed him to one of the lowliest 
peasants had shown him the point of view in 
which he looked upon him. Still Caillet min- 
gled Adela with his visions, but in a different 
manner from before. He thought no longer of 
winning her admiration by high deeds and mighty 
efforts ; he thought not of acquiring power, and 
honour, and station, that he might obtain her, in 
despite of all the obstacles of birth; but he 
thonght—or, rather, dreamed, for it deserved not 
| the name of thought—of gaining, like Artevelde, 
mighty sway and great dominion, solely as a 
means of compelling her father humbly to meet 
his wishes, and, willing or unwilling, to make 
Adela his bride. 

Each day, however, as he lived and became 
more perfectly acquainted with the state of the 
country and the society around him, such phan- 
| tasms became less frequent and less vivid, though 
| the ambition still existed, and even grew stronger 
'every hour, while bitter discontent and envious 
_ jealousy followed naturally in its train. ‘To such 
departed dreams succeeded things more danger- 
ous: schemes and plans, at first vague and fanci- 
| ful, and little more tangible than the visions that 
| went before. But his wasa nature not to wait 
for opportunities, but to strive to make them; 
and other circumstances, which we shall soon 
/mention, by increasing the intensity of all his 
_ passions, and adding a fresh one of still more ter- 
_rible power, made him behold the disasters which 
befell his native country with joy and satisfaction, 
looking upon anarchy and strife as the only 
means by which his ends could be accomplished. 

The circumstances to which we have alluded 
were these: Some three or four years after he 
himself had entered into the household of the 
Count of Mauvinet, Albert Denyn, then scarcely 
more than a mere child, had appeared in it also. 
Caillet had at that time all the best feelings of 
| youth about him ; and though at first he felt some 
degree of boyish jealousy at the favour of the 
/new-comer, it soon passed away, and they be- 
_came companions and friends. Even the youth- 
ful fondness of Adela and Albert did not seem to 
| pain or strike him; for, although the latter was 
_ somewhat older than his lord’s daughter, Caillet 
j regarded him merely as a boy; and a report to 
| which the count’s fondness for Albert gave rise, 
| that he was, in facet, a natural son of that noble- 
| man, tended to remove everything like jealousy. 
At length, when Albert Denyn was about six- 
| teen or seventeen years of age, he was absent in 
| Paris, and in the Beauvoisis, for nearly a year 

and a half, part of the time with the prior, and 
| part of the time with the count; and about the 
same period, also, the Lady of Mauvinet died, 
leaving but one son, then a somewhat weakly 
boy. It was shortly after that event that some 
one thought fit to jest with the Lord of Mauvinet 
on his fondness for Albert, alluding to the report 
which I have mentioned. ‘The count replied 
with so much indignation, in Caillet’s hearing, 











and forgot, or nearly forgot, the circumstance al- 
together, Caillet neither forgave nor forgot. Feel- | 
ings of anger and malevolence mingled with all | 
his thoughts and sensations. He longed for re- | 
venge upon one who had humiliate! him; and, 
though in his anger the count had been just— 
while in all his preceding conduct he had been 
generous, kind, and sparing—yet Caillet only re- 
membered the bitter terms of reprobation and re- 
proach in which his noble master had spoken of 
his error. 

He dreamed still, though the count had placed 
his real position clearly before his eyes, and, in 





that every suspicion of the kind was removed 
from his mind at once. 

_ It was not, however, till Albert returned that 
Caillet himself understood how great a change 
the conviction that his companion was in no de- 
gree allied to the house of Mauvinet had made 
in his feelings; but when he did come back, 
changed and improved in every respect, a man 
instead of a boy, full of eager life and powerful 
energies, and, withal, a self-ecommand and strong 
determination in right, which won him respect 
and esteem from all around, new sensations rose 
up in Caillet’s breast towards his young com- 


panion, and he soon learned to hate him with q 
mortal antipathy. 

It is quite true that in the bosom of virtue there 
exists, as it were, a touchstone for vice, and that 
touchstone acted powerfully in the breast of Ade. 
la, for, from a very early period she conceived a 
dislike towards Caillet, which nothing could ever 
remove; and it must also be said, that, by some 
acts of insolent presumption, he contrived to ren. 
der her aversion more marked and painful to hin. 
self. But in the heart of Albert Denyn, the test 
did not produce the same effect, at least so soon, 
He had been Caillet’s companion for many years: 
and when he returned, it was long before he found 
that there was no longer between them that bond 
of union which, had existed in their boyhood, 
He conficed, he trusted, as before; but day by 
day, and hour by hour, there came upon him 
convictions that Caillet was not worthy of the 
place he held in the household of the Count de 
Mauvinet; that he loved not the hand that 
showered benefits on his head; that he was dis- 
contented, even with the high favour in which he 
stood; in short, that there was a bad spirit with- 
in his breast, though it was difficult to discover 
to what it tended or what it sought. 

In the meanwhile, the change in Caillet him- 
self went on. He soon became convinced that 
Adela loved him not, but he did not abandon on 
that account any one of his purposes or hopes. 
He saw that it would be necessary, indeed, to 
pursue those hopes and purposes more cireum- 
spectly ; and as he was naturally of a reserved 
and impenctrable nature, he shut up his thoughts 
and feelings in his own bosom, waiting for the 


when, in the overthrow of all order, and the dis- 
ruption of all the principles of society, he might 
burst the bonds that held him, and gratify every 
passion of his heart. His hatred for Albert De- 
nyn, and his love for Adela, or, rather, the sort 
of passion which he called love—for it deserved 
not really the name—went hand in hand with his 
ambition ; and every murmur of the peasantry of 
France, every scene of misery on the one part, 
and violence and wrong on the other, idk up 
the hopes of obtaining possession of Adela by 
any means, however harsh and violent, and of 
destroying him whom he envied by any device, 
however base and wicked. 

Even while he was jealous of Albert, however, 
his vanity led him to undervalue him; and when 
he saw the growing attachment of the youth to- 
wards Adela de Mauvinet, and the notice which 
she bestowed upon him, believing it impossible 
that she could ever really love him, he did all 
that he could to encourage Albert, without seem- 
ing to do so, in a course which he hoped and be- 
lieved would lead him to destruction. He pic- 
tured to himself with joy the indignation of the 
Lord of Mauvinet, should he discover that the 
creature of his bounty had ventured to look with 
the eyes of love upom his daughter ; and the words 
of anger and indignation, which he had sometimes 
feared might fall upon himself; he hoped to hear 
poured forth upon his young companion. 

Such had been his feelings shortly before the 
opening of this book, and the changes that they 
uuderwent afierwards have explained themselves. 
It may easily, then, be conceived what were his 
sensations now, when, under the impulse of pas- 
sion and opportunity, he had taken a step which 
his better judgment told him was rash, if not ab- 
solutely foolish, and when the result had been 
total disappointment, and, for the time, apparent 





ruin and destruction. 
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There was now no return for him, no repen- 
tance, no recovery: the act was done that shut 
him out forever from a look behind: in the ener- 

y of despair was his only hope; and the entire 
overthrow of every existing thing was the only 
instrument which he could now employ. lt 
might have seemed, at first sight, that he had lit- 
tle opportunity of bringing such great things to 

s—that he was friendless, helpless, powerless. 

t was so, and yet Cuaillet did not despair of being 
able still to break up the very principles of society 
in the land wherein he lived, and by such means | 
to work out his own dark ends. There was a 
strung impression upon him that great minds 
make the circumstances in which they live, and 
that a powerful will, joined to native genius, can 
do all. In some degree, perhaps, he was right, 
though he knew not that the greatest of all moral 

wers is virtue, and that, wanting that, he want- 
ed the crowning energy of all, which ensures to 
genius and to resolution the utmost success that 





it can obtain on earth. It was a deiect that he | 
felt not, and therefore he was confident, even in | 
the midst of disappointment and reverse. 

He had now made his way across the land 
alone: everywhere he had heard of warring par- | 
ties, and bands which might oppose his course. | 
He found fear and anxiety wherever he turned, | 
but he had gone on in safety. Obstacles had_ 
seemed to disappear from belore his steps, and | 
from such facility he derived an augury of future | 
success. He had now reached a spot where he | 
knew that much misery existed; where various 
fierce bands of adventurers, during his lord’s ab- 
sence, had ravaged and destroyed. He was 
aware, also, that among the peasantry of many 
of the neighbouring nobles, tyranny and oppres- 
sion of the basest kind had been exercised by the 
lords of the soil themselves. Here, then, he was 
sure to find want, and grief, and discontent; and 
those were the elements with which he proposed 
to work. 

With almost every one in the neighbourhood 
around William Caillet was more or less ac-| 
quainted; bat the rough and honest peasant, 
though he might be led at an after period to fol- 
low the multitude, was not the person suited to 
his present purpose; and with careful skill he | 
sought for the dwellings of those alone who could | 
serve him as tools or assist him as confederates. 

At a late hour, then, as we have shown, he | 
wandered on through the wood, notwithstanding | 
the darkness, and the danger, and the solitude, | 
although he might have found many a dwelling | 
far nearer to the place at which night overtook | 
him, where the inhabitants, ignorant of what had | 
taken place at Mauvinet, would have received 
him with pleasure and hospitality. At length he 
stopped at the door of a hut, one of the poorest, 
apparently, in all the land around, in the aspect 
of which there was nothing, certainly, to attract 
the wayfaring traveller, and make him hope for 
either accommodation or welcome there. It was 
situated upon the extreme edge of the forest, in 
the depths of the low brushwood which surround- 
ed it; and it seemed, in fact, though it was not | 
so, to be the abode of some inferior woodman or | 
keeper of the game. It consisted of four squaie | 
walls of mud, and a roof thatehed with fern and | 
straw mingled together. ‘There was a window 
on either side, that is to say, an aperture, which, 
at that late hour of the night, was blocked up 
with a board of rough sapin. All appeared dark 
therein, except where a treacherous flaw in the 
woodwork betrayed at one point a faint glimmer- 
ing of light, showing that the fire was not yet ex- 











light burst forth from some embers which were 


you have no reason to complain.” 


tinguished, Behind the building were seen seve- 
ral low sheds, from which, every now and then, 
issued forth an inharmonious noise, announcing 
that the master of the abode was a feeder of that 
useful sort of beast, which contribuies, perhaps, 
more than any other to the support and conve- 
nience of man in almost every country of the 
world. 

When opposite the dark line of the hut, Cail- 
let paused and gazed around him. ‘Suill the 
same,’ he said to himself, «still the same! 
misery, and filth, and dirt! They have cut 
down much wood here,” he continued, ‘ and 
doubtless it will be said that the enemy did it, 
the adventurers, the free companions. ‘hey are 
good friends to the warm farmer’s fireside, how- 
ever much he may cry out upon them. One half 


** No reason to complain !” replied the man: 
‘if | have not, who has, I wonder ?”’ 

‘**No one,” answered Caillet, abruptly, * no 
one that suffers. Why, think you now, that if 
you choose to go on starving all your days, and, 
moreover, seeing your wife and children starve 
too, think you that men will come and put food 
| into your mouth when you might take it if you 
| would? But get thee in, poor wretch, get thee 
jin: stand not there with thy jaws apart, as if 
| thunderstruck at hearing truth for once in thy 
pene get thee in and close the door, and 1 will 
| find means to provide a supper both for myself 
| and thee.”’ 








CHAPTER XIX. 


of the fuel they take goes to keep him warm, | 


that is certain. 
this poor wretch here dare not cut down the 
wood, I fancy. He has not been taught to dare 
yet: we will see whether he be an apt scholar;”’ 
and, turning to the door, he knocked aloud, ex- | 
claiming, ‘* Ho! within there! let me in!” 


It matters not to me, however: | 


} 


Among all the great moral lessons that Shak 
speare, the greatest, perhaps, of all uninspired 
moralists, ever gave, there is none more strik- 
ing, none that would be more beneficial to the 
human heart, if we would but apply and follow 
it, than the exhortation, ** Take physic, pomp; 


At first no answer was returned, and again | expose thyself to feel what wretches feel.””— 


Caillet struck heavily upon the door, exclaiming, | 
** Let me in there ! it is vain to pretend to sleep: | 
I see the light through the crevices: open the 
door.” 

** Get thee gone, get thee gone,”’ cried a surly | 
voice from within, answering him at length: | 
** get thee gone while thou art safe and well: if | 
thou stayest longer, I will give thee a shot with | 
the crossbow.” 

“A crossbow!” exclaimed Caillet, with a 
sneering laugh; ‘‘ where shouldst thou get a 
crossbow, poor wretch? itis I, Morne! it is I, 
William Caillet! Let me in, I say. Prate not 
to me of crossbows, man; thou that never hadst 
an iron pike in thy life, where shouldst thou get 
a crossbow ?2”’ 

** Do not open, do not open!” cried a wo- 
man’s voice: ‘it cannot be Caillet: Caillet is | 
far away.” | 

* It is Caillet, sure enough,’ replied the man’s | 
voice again; “I know him by that seoff.”’ 

** A good distinction,” said Caillet to himself. 
** Come, open the door, Jacques Morne: I want 
shelter for the night; and, though I might as 
well, I know, lie with one of thy pigs as in thy 
cottage, yet 1 want to speak to thee; so undo the 
bolt, man.”’ 





His tone and words leaving no longer any 
doubt of his identity, the door was opened, 
though still not without some hesitation. A faint 


yet glowing on the hearth, and a dark and ragged 
figure presented itself in the doorway, holding a 
crossbow in one hand, while over his right 
shoulder peeped the wild countenance of a wo- 
man, affording a terrible picture of misery and 
want. A loud, unpleasant laugh burst from the 
man when he saw William Caillet, and he ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘I told you so: I knew him by 
his scoff.” 

** Come, come,” exclaimed Caillet, ‘let us 
in, and tell me what you can give me for sup- 
per: I am hungry, Morne.” 

“Hungry !” exclaimed the man—* supper! 
then you may remain hungry for all the supper 
you will find heré: why I have been hungry for 
the last ten years, and never yet, but once, found 
sufficient food to say that I was not so.” 


Well, well were it for us—well for the hearts of 
the rich, even more than for the comforts of the 


| poor whom they visit, were that lesson more 


generally applied. 

Did we examine with our own eyes, misery 
enough of all kinds would indeed be found in 
the world, at any time the search was made; 
but in the present day it would be hardly possi- 
ble to meet with anything equal to that which 
the cottage of many a French peasant presented 
at the period of which I speak. 

That into which Caillet now entered was su- 
perior, in various respects, to some, and. yet 
what was it that he found? A long crazy shed 
of rough timber, with the interstices filled up 
with mud; the floor was of the mere earth of 
the forest, beaten down by the treading of feet ; 
and in the thatch above, at many points, as well 
as in several parts of the walls, were seen cre- 
vices, through which the night wind whistled at 
liberty, and the rain of winter might find free 
admittance. No bed did the place possess, ex- 
cept two piles of heath and withered leaves, 
nestled in one of which slept soundly two rosy 
babes, the children of hardihood and want. At 


| the farther side, immediately underneath a round 


hole in the roof of the cottage, was a spot where 
the rare and scanty fire was made, and on which 
still glimmered a few dying embers, the only ob- 
ject which gave an appearance of cheerfulne. s to 
the desolate hut. 

Caillet’s eyes fixed there as he entered, and 
the unhappy owner of the place immediately 
exclaimed, as if fearful of blame, ‘It was all 
dry wood, branches that had fallen—I picked it 
up myself when I was driving out the swine.”’ 

‘And do you think that I would betray you 
if it were not ?’’ demanded Caillet. ‘+ Poor fool, 
am not I of the same class that you are? likely 
to meet with the same misery whenever it pleases 
the tyrants above us? think you that I would 
betray you 2” 

‘*] know not, I know not,” answered Jacques 
Morne: ‘many a villein betrays another for 
what he can get.” 

‘* Then he is only fit to be a noble,” replied 
Caillet, with a sneering smile; ‘* but that is the 
fault, Morne, that is the fault—we are not united 
among ourselves ; were we so, those men could 
not oppress us; but I will soon show you that 





“* Ay, it is a sad case,” said Caillet; ** and yet 


1I am not one of those who would betray you. 
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Give me yon hatchet; I will speedily mend your 
fire.” 

The wretched peasant gave him the hatchet 
as he had demanded ; and Caillet, opening the 
door again, went out and returned a moment 
after, loaded with several large branches of wood. 
“There,” he said; “if any one asks you, tell 
him it was William Caillet who did it.” 

** Ay,”’ answered the other, ‘* and then, per- 
haps, they may punish me for William Caillet’s 
fault.” 

«If they do,’’ replied Caillet, « I will punish 
them. Now make you up the fire, and give me 
the crossbow: the moon is coming up; and 
though one might have better food than venison 
at this season of the year, we must not be too 
particular when hunger presses.” 

«* What are you going to do?’’ exclaimed the 
man, turning pale at the very thought of any one 
killing his lord’s game; ‘* what are you going 
todo? Nay, Caillet, nay, think what you are 
about.” 

«I have thought, and right well,” replied 
Caillet; ‘‘and I will tell you what I have 
thought, Morne ; that these good beasts which 
God puts upon the earth—these good beasts in 
their brown coats, I say, were not sent hither for 
the benefit of those who call themselves lords, 
alone, but to feed mankind whenever man was 
hungry. The days are changing, and all this 
will be set to rights. Give me the crossbow, 
man, give me the crossbow! I know what I am 
doing ;”’ and, snatching it from the unwilling 
hand of the swineherd, he once more went forth, 
but this time was somewhat longer absent. 

‘Taking his way through the wood, he cut 
across a small angle in the neighbourhood of the 
cottage, till he came to the extreme verge of the 
forest, where the trees broke away, and some 
meadows and cornfields were seen out beyond, 
in the clear light of the rising moon. There he 
stationed himself, among some brushwood, under 
the shadow of a tall tree; being careful, how- 
ever, to place himself on the side opposite to that 
from which the wind blew. He waited some 
ten minutes, and was beginning to grow impa- 
tient, when, suddenly, he perceived, coming 
forth into the light, with a hopping, unequal 
pace, a large hare, every now and then stopping 
and raising up its long ears to listen for any ap- 
proaching danger. The first sound that the un- 
fortunate animal heard was the twang of Caillet’s 
crossbow ; and the moment after, before it could 
spring away, the unerring bolt struck it, and it 
fell over struggling in the agonies of death. 

“« That is better than larger game,” said Cail- 
let, lifting it from the ground; “it is enough, 
and will leave no traces.” He then returned to 
the cottage, or rather hut, and, throwing down 
the hare before the peasant’s wife, he said, 
*‘ There, make it ready, my good woman, quick- 
ly ; and be in no fear, I will answer for what I 
have done.” 

«Oh, I am in no fear,” replied the woman: 
‘it is he who is so frightened. Often do I tell 
him that we were never intended to starve ; and 
that if food is not given to him he must take it.”’ 

** You speak wisely, you speak wisely,” said 
Caillet : « ro not why we should be hungry 
more than the men that live in castles; do you, 
good dame ?”’ 

“No, by my faith, not I,’’ rejoined the wo- 
man; ‘and though it is not for myself I care, 
yet my children shall have food.” 

The man had looked on in silence, but the 
mention of the children roused him ; and he ex- 


claimed, “They should not be hungry long, 
were there any other means of finding them 
meat for one day, without depriving them of it 
the next. Here Caillet dares to take a hare, or 
very likely a roe, were he to find one, because 
he is a favourite of his lord, who would protect 
him against mine ; but were I to kill either one 
or the other, who would protect me from a dun- 
geon, if not from hanging ? and then, what would 
become of the children ?” 

‘* Why, they would not be much worse than 
they were before,” replied the woman, in a sharp 
tone, which instantly called forth a reply from 
her husband of an angry kind. 

But Caillet waved his hand, exclaiming, 
** Cease, cease: this is one of the consequences 
of mixery, dissension instead of union; but all 
this shall soon come to an end. I tell thee, Jac- 
ques Morne, that the time is not far off when the 
fire shall blaze freely on every peasant’s hearth 
through France, and when no one shall ask him 
where the meat came from that fills his pot.’’ 

‘“* Those will be bright times indeed,” replied 
the man, with a doubtful shake of the head; 
‘but when will they come, Caillet, when will 
they come? Is not every day making our con- 
dition worse instead of better? We were al- 
ways poor, now we are wretched; we were al- 
ways slaves to one lord, but now we are beat 
about by thousands.” 

** True, true,” answered Caillet; ‘‘ and it 
wants but one thing more to produce the chance 
I have mentioned.” 

‘*And what is that?’ demanded the man, 
eagerly, ‘‘ what is that?” 

‘‘ That the thousands buffet you,” replied 
Caillet, * till you can endure no longer ; till you 
remember that you are many; till you are 
ashamed of being slaves to the few, and rend 
their chains asunder, as if they were but bands 
of straw. I say to you, that if they crush you, 
you deserve to be crushed; if they tread upon 
you, you deserve to be trampled ; for every man 
that suffers tyranny commits a crime against his 
fellow-slaves.”” 

Jacques Morne gazed down upon the ground 
for several minutes. ‘It is all very true,”’ he 
answered at length, “ it is all very true, I dare 
say, and many a man would rise to shake off 
this accursed state if we knew what to do, and 
how to do it. As the woman says, we could not 
be much worse than we were before. I have 
often thought, when we sat shivering here, with- 
out food, or fire, or light, or hope, that it would 


that I would bear it no longer; that [ am a man 
as well as the Lord of St. Leu: that I would 


the castle upon my back, and for my pains only 
dozen were to do so? 


of the oak or the spouts of the castle. 
not so ?”” 

‘“* Most likely it is,”’ replied Caillet, coolly, 
“and serve you very right too, if you did such 
things without due deliberation and counsel.— 
You want somebody to lead you, and tell you 


down u 
manifold ex 
tenance. 


Morne: only promise me, that when I do tell 
you what to do, I shall find you ready to show 
yourself a man, and not a mere beast of the 
forest, as these tyrants would make you. Pro- 
mise me, too, that you will not speak one word 
of these things till the time is come, and I give 
you leave.” 

“Why, I thought but now,” said Jacques 
Morne, ‘that you cared not who knew of your 
actions : you bade me tell them that you took 
the wood, that you killed the game.” 

“So I did,” replied Caillet, “and so I tell 
you still. Should it be ever inquired into, say 
so, at your will. Itis no personal risk I fear. 
But I tell thee, Morne, that did I suspect for one 
minute thou wouldst go and betray my counsel 
in matters where others are concerned, that thou 
wouldst frustrate my hopes of delivering the pea- 
santry of France, by saying that Caillet is here 
or Caillet is there, stirring up the people to re- 
volt, I would take up yon axe and dash out thy 
brains this moment. But I know thee better, 
and have no fear: there is about thee an honesty, 
made dogged by oppression, and which our ty- 
rants call sullenness, which will make thee bear 
the rack or the bernicles, sooner than betray my 
trust.” 

** No, no,” replied the man, “I will not betray 
thee; but I fear you deceive yourself, Caillet, 
and that, with all your fine words, you will find 
no one to be the first.” 

Caillet laughed bitterly. ‘I am the first my- 
self,”” he said : “T have been the first to sh 
off the yoke. I, at least, am a free man, if none 
will follow me. ‘The tyrants now know me, as 
I have long known them. I have cast their 
chains from off my hands, I tell thee, and have 
spat at and defied them ; and though their blood- 
hounds have been out after me over the whole 
Jand, they have not caught me, Morne.” 

“* Ay, this is something like now,” cried the 
other, grasping his hand: ‘once the strife be- 
gun, and there is hope ; but tell me more, Cail- 
let, tell me more.” 

‘When the time comes I will tell you all,” 
replied Caillet: ‘at present there is but little to 
tell. Were I alone to set myself up against 
these men, and put myself in their power, it 
would be the same with meas with you. We 
must have union, we must take counsel with 
others, we must have many men of different cha- 
racters and kinds combined; we must conceal 
our purposes and our plans ; we must have meet- 
ings of few and meetings of many, and we must 


be better to kill her and them, and then myself. | pretend that all these meetings have no other 
I can’t help believing that death would be very | view than to deplore our sad condition, and the 
comfortable to people that suffer as we do; but} lamentable state of all France, given up as a spoil 
yet we have no one to guide us, to lead us, or} to the enemy. Then we must choose the best 
tell us how to act; and suppose I were to say | occasion; and when we have ensured the aid of 


numbers, and the good- will of more ; when men’s 


minds are excited by the story of their own suf- 
have right, and food for my children; that no | ferings, and their passions are hot, with a view 
one had any business to maxe me carry wood to | of the wealth and prosperity of others, then we 
must suddenly call upon them to do great deeds, 
give me blows to make me go on faster, what! and let them rise against their enemies, before 
would be the consequences, Caillet? what if a/ pale fear has time to make them hesitate.’ Once 
We should all be beaten | begun, the conquest of our freedom is half ac- 
till we were black and yellow, and most likely | complished, for no man will then dare go back ; 
five or six of us would be hung from the branches | for victory alone will give us security, at the 
Is it| same time that it gives us power, and wealth, 
and happiness.”’ 


While Caillet spoke, his companion gazed 
n the ground, and strange were the 

ions that passed over his coun- 
hat countenance itself was naturally 











what to do: is it so? Well, I will do both, | dull and inexpressive ; but when upon such a 
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face strong passions display themselves by out- 
ward signs, the effect is even greater than where 
the features are naturally less cold and heavy. 
Sometimes it seemed as if his whole soul were 
carried away by the bright hopes which Caillet’s 
words displayed before his eyes ; at other times, 
however, doubts seemed to rise up, and fears to 
take possession of hi& breast, as well they might, 
for at that time the dream of resisting their feu- 
dal tyrants had never yet entered into the mind 
of any of the peasantry of France, except that 
of the bold man who now addressed him. The 
words which he heard, however, the confidence 
with which his companion spoke, the natural 
ascendency of hope in the human mind, all had 
their effect; and the thought of revenge, which 
was pleasant to him, as well as enjoymem and 
abundance, which he had never known, all af- 
fected him in turns, and made him resolve to 
dare the worst rather than lose the prospect of 
things so coveted. 

All he replied, however, was, ‘* Thou art a 
bold man, Caillet, thou art a bold man.” 

‘*] am,” answered Caillet, with his usual 
sneer upon his lips, ** and I hope thou art a bold 
man too, Morne, for none but bold men deserve 
to be free. I work not to liberate willing slaves : 
those that are so may remain so for me: but 
those who thirst for freedom, as I do myself, 1 
will make free, if it be in the power of man to 
do so; and that it is in our power who can 
doubt? Are we not in numbers as ten to one? 
are we not more hardy, more inured to want, and 
privation, and fatigue than they are? You will 
say that they have arms; let us take their wea- 

ns from them; wealth, that wealth will soon 

ours, if we do but strive rightly to make it 
so. Riches will then bring many to our cause, 
who leave us lonely so long as we are poor, and 
despise us so long as we are submissive. The 
people of the towns, who have set us the exam- 
ple in a long and bloody struggle with the men 
who were then their tyrants, and are now ours ; 
they will aid us too, when they see us resolved 
3 ready ; they, too, will assist and make com- 
mon cause with us, when they find that we will 
bear the yoke no longer. Though they have 
accomplished their own freedom, they still suffer 
many grievances: they will take the opportunity 
to redress those, wh e redress ours; and 
et: were they to seek nothing but their selfish 

nefits, they would do us good by dividing the 
power of the lords.” 

“Thou hast thought of it all,” replied Jac- 
ques Morne, “thou hast thought of it all: I will 
go with thee, Caillet, to the death.” 

“Go with me to life and happiness, Morne,” 
replied Caillet, in a tone full of confidence. «If 
we are resolute and true to ourselves, death is 
far from us; death is for those who oppose men 
seeking their liberty. But we must have much 
counsel, Morne. Do you remember an old man 
who lived upon the hill above Clermont, who 
had es experience and some learning ; who 
had been with his lord into foreign lands, had 
seen many a strange sight, and marked many a 
curious fact? Is he living still ?”’ 

** Oh yes,”’ replied the other, “ he is living, 
and still there—old Thibalt, you mean; but I 
know not how it is, he is not loved.” 

** Wise men are seldom loved,” replied Cail- 
let, ‘‘ because they have to deal with fools.” ~ 

** Ay,”’ answered Morne; “but it is not for 
that, Caillet, that old Thibalt is not loved: it is, 
that he does good to no one: though he has 


poor. He thinks of himself and of his own 
cunning ; and when he hears of our miseries, he 
only laughs at them.” 

** Well may he laugh,” rejoined Cuaillet, 
‘‘ when you are fools enough to bear the misery 
that you could redress with your own hands. 
Wel! may he laugh and set you at naught. And 
yet,” he continued, seeing that Morne’s brow 
grew somewhat contracted, ‘* and yet, what you 
say is, in some degree, true: the man is selfish, 
he always was ;.but in this world who is not, 
Morne? who thinks not wore or less of himself 
in all the concerns of life? I pretend to no such 
virtue ; and the man who does pretend to it, be 
sure is a hypocrite. However, we have nothing 
to do with nis motives, so that he helps us with 
his counsel. If he joins us, it will be the surer 
sign of our success.” 

‘* Ay, that it will,” answered the other: ‘ for 
there is not a man throughout the land who will 
not say, ‘Old Thibalt would not have joined 
them unless they had been sure to win.’ ” 

*« Then his name is, in itself, a host,’’ replied 
Caillet ; *‘ for the expectation of success is the 
great first step to it. But now let us see where 
I can sleep o' nights, Morne? Can you not 
place me somewhere where I can remain un- 
known, and you can visit me after dark ?”’ 

*¢ Then you are obliged to conceal yourself,” 
said Morne. ‘I thought that you were come 
openly and bolcly to proclaim our liberty.” 


‘‘ Would that I could do so!” replied the 
other. ‘ Have I not already said that all de- 
pends on caution? and with me life itself hangs 
on prudence. You must meet, Morne, without 
my presence ; you must consult without my be- 
ing there. You must seem scarce to know that 
such a person exists ; and yet you must tell me 
all things that take place, and act by my direc- 
tions alone! Is this asking much, perhaps too 
much, Morne? You may, however, follow or 
reject the advice | give you. You may betray 
me or not, as you like, yourself: it is for you to 
choose, for you to determine. I on'y tell you 
the way, the only way by which your freedom 
can be worked out: having so done, you must 
do the rest. In three days the news will follow 
me hither that William Caillet has rebelled 
against his lord and fled. ‘Then every man that 
is seen with him, or who dares consort with 
him, even for an hour, will stamp himself for- 
ever as an enemy to our lordly tyrants, and for 
him the dungeon or the gallows will be all that 
is left. I have put myself in your power, 
Morne, and you can do what you will; but de- 
pend upon it, that with my fate is wrapped up 
your own freedom.” 

“You are right, Caillet, you are right,” said 
Jacques Morne, “and I will do as you would 
have me. I have thought of a place, too, where 
you can lodge like a boar in his lair. Do you 
not know in the middle of the wood there is a 
hut, where I saw you once when your lord came 
hither to hunt with mine? | was to have had it 
first for my dwelling. but it was judged that I 
should be better here; and so they changed 
their purposes and brought me hither. No one 
has inhabited it, but it is still good; and very 
ofien, when I drive the swine into that part of 
the forest, I sit therein, and think how happy 
man might be if other men would let him.— 
There you can have as good a house as this is ; 
and theie is a way out behind, too, by the dingle 
and over the hill; so that in any time of need 








behind, and away. I can visit you there every 
night, and bring you what you want.” 

** Which will be but small,” replied Caillet, 
“‘nor will my hiding last long. However, 
Morne, as thou wilt have to purchase for me 
something, here is mouey. Of that I have got 
abundance, and can command more. ‘There is 
a golden crown for you, take that; and early to- 
morrow buy me some wine, and bring it to—”’ 

‘* A golden crown !”’ cried the man, taking the 
money in his hand and looking at it: * bring 
thee wine, Caillet! Dost thou drink wine ?”’ 

** Ay,”’ answered Caillet, «‘ and so shalt thou, 
Morne, if thou followest what I tell thee to do! 
wine shall be as plentiful with thee, ere a month 
pass over, as it is at the table of the best lord in 
all the land; but in the mean time thou shalt 
share of mine: so take the money, and let the 
wine be brought.”’ 








‘*A golden crown !”’ repeated the man: “I 
dare not tuke it, Caillet. ‘They would not give 
me the wine, and would ask me loudly where I 
got the gold. They would say 1 had stolen it, 
and take me to a prison.”’ 

‘Fy! nonsense!” exclaimed the wife, who 
was by this time deep in the mysteries of cook- 
ing a hare in the most simple fashion: * thou 
arta fool, Jacques: give me the crown, and I 
will buy the wine. ‘Then, should any one ask 
me, | will say that a charitable gentleman going 
through the forest gave me the money. No fear ; 
there is no fear, man! No fear; give me the 
money! Now, Master Caillet, your supper 
shall be ready ere ten minutes more are over; 
and if you give us such every night in the week, 
you shall have my prayers and the blessings of 
the children. So, if my husband fail thee, I 
will not; and he must follow where I lead, I 
trow.”” 





CHAPTER XX. 


It was the third morning after that which suc- 
ceeded the visit of Caillet to the swineherd’s 
cottage, and he now sat in solitude within a lone- 
ly hut, situated in the midst of one of those wide 
forests which in that day covered a very large 
portion of the soil of France. His habitation 
was composed of rough wood; and, as a change 








of mind had taken place among the builders 
while the small tenement was being erected, the 
mud with which the crevices were to have been 
filled had been applied but to one side of the 
building; so that the other three were only 
stopped by a quantity of dried leaves and moss 
which had been crammed into the crevices. 
Many efforts had been made to give the place an 
air of comfort since Caillet himself had tenanted 





it; but the attempt had produced very little effect, 
and the aspect of the interior was that of desola- 
tion. A stool and a table had been formed of 
the crooked branches of the trees; and the bed 
of dry leaves which one corner contained had 
been delicately covered over with moss, which 
glistened in its fresh greenness as if a velvet pall 
had been there cast down upon the ground. A 
fire was lighted in another corner, for it was now 
cold, in a third stood several of the large leathern 
bottles which were the ¢ommon vehicles of wine 
in those days. 

The face of Caillet, however, was dark and 
gloomy, and bitter as well as agitated were the 
images which tenanted his bosom. Hope has 
not so terrible an enemy as long, solitary thought; 








plenty of money, he gives not to those who are 


you have nought to do but to slip out by the door 


and for several days Caillet had remained there, 
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only secing the swineherd once in the course of| Often would he start from his seat and take 


the evening, shortly after the sun had gone down. 
While he had been actively employed in thread- 





ing the dangerous ways between ‘Touraine and | dark despondency over every gloomy feature of 


the Beauvoisis, his mind had rested little upon 
the past, and he had gone on, day by day, think- | 
ing only of the present. Such, however, was | 
not the case now: he was alone, without occu- | 
pation for mind or body during the greater part | 
of the day; and upon the past—though contem- | 
plation could not have chosen a more painful sub- | 
ject—all his thoughts now dwelt, whether he | 
would or not. 

Oh happy, thrice and fully happy, is the man 
who can suffer his mind calmly to repose upon 
memory, without finding aught in all her stores 
to darken and imbitter his review of the times 
gone. Such, however, was not at all the case 
with William Caillet; there was scarcely one 
spot on which his eye rested, as he looked back, 
which did not offer something painful to his sight. 
Besides the thousand opportunities cast away 
through life, which every man has to regret; be- 
sides the follies and the faults committed, with 
which very few, even of the best, may not re- 
proach themselves, there were innumerable op- 
portunities wilfully neglected, there were innu- 
merable faults and follies knowingly performed. 

But, besides regrets that would intrude, there 
was a sensation, the most painful of all others, | 
creeping upon Caillet at this time: a sensation 
which nothing could have produced in a mind so 
vain and stubborn as his, so proud, so resolute, 
except the power of solitary thought; it was the 
conviction that he might be wrong, the consci- 
ousness that, if he had chosen another path, he 
might have been wiser, greater, happier then he 
ever could be now, even were his efforts to be 
crowned with the utmost success. But there 
was something more than even that conviction, 
something which aggravated the pain thereof in 
a very great degree; it was a growing belief that 
those efforts were nut likely to succeed ; that the 
men he had calculated upon for great deeds were 
not capable of accomplishing them; that vast 
objects—we must not call them good ones— 
could not be appreciated or understood by the 
beings he had to work upon; and that those 
even who had some faint glimmerings of higher 
things and more important purposes then mere 
temporary deliverance from a particular incon- 
venience, each proposed to himself some indivi- 
dual benefit, some personal advantage, which 
would, in all probability, interrupt the pursuit of 
any great general object at every step, and ulti- 
mately overthrow the whole enterprise. He 
cursed them all in his heart, and—strange as it 
may seem to those before whose eyes the whole 
of Caillet’s selfishness and baseness has been 
openly displayed—he railed at the persons 
through whose interested pursuit of their own 
views his purpose was likely to be frustrated, as 
bitterly as if he himself had been actuated by 
the most disinterested p3triotism, and as if every- 
thing that he did was andertaken solely for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures. ‘The doubt of 
attaining his present object was to him a curse, 
indeed, during his solitary hours; for on suc- 
cess his every hope was staked; and when he 
thought of Adela de Mauvinet and her disdain, 
of Albert Denyn and his good fortune, of the 
noble master whom he had repaid with ingrati- 
tude and injury ; when he thought of all these, 
I say, and at the same time feared that his 
schemes would not succeed, the bitterness of his 
heart knew no bounds. 





two or three steps across the hut in angry haste, 
and then return to the settle again, and brood in 


his fortune. ‘There was still one idea, however, 
which seemed to comfort him, and produced a 
dark and savage smile of satisfaction whenever 
his mind rested on it. 

‘* They will certainly rise,” he said to him- 
self, ** they will certainly rise; for that, at least, 
they are ripe, if not for greater things. Some 
revenge will assuredly be mine; and that is the 
first object; I shall have some vengeance, if I 
have nothing more.”’ 

But still, sad thoughts and anticipations would 
return. The old man ‘Thibalt had never visited 
him, though he had twice sent to urge him so 


to do; and from the reluctance which such con- 


duct displayed, he naturally supposed that the 
wary veteran suspected his views, and judged 
not favourably of his enterprise. He was now 
waiting the result of a third application, couched 
in such terms as he fancied might awaken the 
avarice of the old man, for his ambition he had 
failed to arouse; and the period which his im- 
patience had fixed as necessary for his messen- 
ger to return had already long expired, so that he 
was meditating gloomily upon the next step to be 
taken, giving, from time to time, a bitter look to- 
wards the past or a desponding gaze towards the 


future, when some sounds, as of coming feet, | 


met his ear; and, gazing through one of the 
chinks in the dilapidated wall, he beheld the 
swineherd Morne on foot, accompanied by the 
old man Thibalt riding on an ass. 

The hopes of Caillet rose; but he had learn- 
ed, as every one will learn who gives himself up 
to the sway of evil passion, to be an actor—a 
dissembler, if not a hypocrite; and to assume 
such an aspect 'as was calculated to produce a 
certain effect upon the minds of others, instead 
of allowing the natural emotions of his ownmind 
to appear. 

That man has suffered a great and terrible 
loss, a loss of one of the heart’s best jewels, 
who has been taught to frame his words and 
looks with a reference to the opinion of others 
rather than to his own feelings, whose tones have 
an object, whose smiles and frowns are schemed. 
Doubtless it was the purpose of the Great Being 
who gave to man such varied powers of express- 
ing his sensations—the infinite shades of intona- 
tion in the voice, the rapid play of features, and 
even the movements of the limbs—doubtless it 
was his will that all should harmonise, the one 
with the other, and the whole be the pure ex- 
pression of the human heart; and yet, since evil 
has had dominion over the human race, and all 
the gifts of God have been perverted, how rare- 
ly, except in a child, do we find the countenance 
and the lips speaking together the real emotions 
of the spirit, and the unadulterated thoughts of 
the mind. 

William Caillet, however, had been long too 
deeply plunged in evil purposes and vain ambi- 
tions to retain anything like candid truth about 
him; and though his was a bold hypocrisy, 
the hypoerisy of pride and strong passions, he 
was none the less a dissembler. In the present 
instance he knew well the character of the man 
with whom he had to deal; and though he 
trembled at the idea of losing the aid of one 
whose cunning and experience supplied the place 
of those qualities which he himself wanted, he 
prepared to receive him with no crouching per- 
suasions, but with that daring and firm demean- 





our which was the most opposite to the spirit of 
Thibalt himself. He knit his brow then, he set 
his teeth, and, folding his arms upon his chest, 
sat with his fine lustrous eyes fixed upon the 
door of the hut till it opened, and the swineherd 
and his companion appeared. 

** So you are come at length, Master Thibalt !” 
he said with a frown. ‘ Pray, why came you 
not when first I sent for you? By Heaven, I 
have no light mind to take and dash your brains 
out against the doorpost for keeping me here 
two whole days when I have business else- 
where !” 

He spoke so furiously that the old man drew 
back in evident alarm ; but the moment after he 
replied, ** Nay, nay, Master Cuillet, I could not 
come when you first sent: I had people with 
me, as Jacques Morne can tell you, and—” 

** And you have heard,”’ added Caillet, with a 
look of scorn, * that William Caillet had rebelled 
against his lord and set him at defiance—” 

* Ay, and tried to carry off his daughter !’ 
rejoined Thibalt, with a low laugh that he could 
not suppress. 

** And, moreover, that there is a reward offer- 
ed for his head! Is it not so?’’ added Caillet, 
bitterly. 

** No, no! Is there ?”’ exclaimed the old man, 
with his eyes twinkling at the idea of profitable 
treachery. ‘I heard not of it. Have they offer- 
ed a reward ?” 

**T know not,”’ answered Caillet, “and little 
care; for no man will betray me.” 

** Are you sure of that, good William ?”’ asked 
the old man, with a grin; “ quite sure? There 
are sad villains in France, good Caillet: you 
must not trust every one. ‘here are many 
rogues among us.” 

** But none so bold,” rejoined Caillet, “as to 
betray me, when he is certain of dying within 
ten days after; for rewards little profit a dead 
man; and there are more than one hundred of 
the youths of Touraine bound by oath before the 
Virgin to kill the man who gives me up, within 
ten days after the act.”’ 

Thibalt sunk into himself again; for though 
he was not one to believe easily anything but 
that of which he had proof, yet the oath Caillet 
mentioned was so like the times, and a vow be- 
fore the Virgin to commit murder was so in cha- 
racter with the savage ignorance of the peasantry, 
that there was a great probability of such an act 
having taken place. Inasmuch, too, as the term 
of his earthly being was naturally drawing to- 
wards an al and his hopes regarding the future 
not very sanguine, he was fearful of losing any 
portion of a life within which he had bounded 
his desires, and shrunk from the thought of en- 
countering the menaced death, though even death 
itself he would have risked for the certain attain- 
ment of gold. 

‘* What, then,” he said, after a moment's pause, 
‘‘ you are not sure that there is a reward offered 
for your apprehension? Then yow have nothing 
to fear.” 

“I fear nothing, and have nothing to fear, old 
man,”’ answered Caillet. ‘If I had, I should 
not have sent for you, who would sell your own 
child for the price of a wolf’s head.” 

‘Thank God I have no child,” replied Thi- 
balt, with his accustomed grin of misanthropic 
bitterness, ** or I know not what might happen. 
But what is it that you want with me, Cail- 
let? For though the news had reached us that 
you have defied the Lord of Mauvinet, and was 


forcing away his daughter, when you were over- 
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taken by Albert Denyn—good little Albert, who, 
when he left us last, was as fair a stripling as my 
eyes ever saw—when you were overtaken by 
little Albert, I say, who drew upon you, and 
forced you to give up the lady—” ; 

The old man spoke with premeditated malice ; 
for there is a sort of ill-nature which seems to 
give an instinctive perception of every weak and 
painful part in the hearts of our fellow-creatures. 
But Caillet interrupted him furiously, exclaiming, 
« He is a liar! a cowardly liar! He force me!” 

« Nay, so came the report,’’ replied ‘Thibalt: 
«“] know nothing of it. But what wantest taou 
with me, Caillet? for though we have heard all 
this, yet 1 see not how I can help thee.” 

«They have sent forth falsehoods,” answered 
Caillet; ** they have sent forth falsehoods, as 
they always do, to deceive the poor peasantry of 
France, and prevent them from taking advantage 
of the only moment that has presented itself for 
years ; the only moment that will ever come for 
breaking their bonds, and revenging many a cen- 
tury of oppression ; but they shall find themselves 
deceived. Now will I tell you what | want with 
you, old ‘hibalt, if Morne have not already told 
you; but we must have some one to watch that 
no enemy comes. Get you up upon the hill, my 
good friend Morne, and keep an eye upon the 
country round, while I repeat to ‘Thibalt here all 
that | have told you already. When we hold 
council, I will call you. At present, we only 
speak of what you already know.” 

Morne showed some unwillingness to be left 
out of the conference, but obeyed Caillet’s direc- 
tion afier a few words of persuasion; while the 
old man Thibalt remained silent, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, and a look of deep thought 
taking place of the sarcastic grin upon his coun- 
tenance. 

«‘ Caillet,”” he exclaimed, as soon as the other 
was gone, ‘‘ Caillet, you are either a madman, or 
much more sure of all your steps than I can be- 
lieve possible, if you have trusted such an igno- 
rant fool as that,” 

“I am not a madman,’’ answered Caillet, 
‘sand | am sure of my steps. But that has no- 
thing to do with my trusting Jacques Morne. 
He is honest, old Thibalt, and will betray no one. 
He would bear torture and death sooner than 
utter a word of what he hears. I know each 
man with whom I deal, and act as I am sure they 
deserve at my hands. But think not that I con- 
fide either in Morne or any other more than 
needful. I have sent him hence even now; for, 
though he may be.as serviceable as any other in 
bold deeds and strong resolutions, yet his head 
would but embarrass council.” 

‘* But you will trust me, good Caillet, you will 
trust me fully: is it not so?’ demanded the old 
man, his grin’ returning in a slight degree. 
** You will make an exception in my favour?” 

No!” answered Caillet, sternly. ‘* Do not 
suppose, Thibalt, that I am attempting to cajole 
you; I know you too well for that. You are 
not apt to be cheated; and, to say the truth, are 
not worth the trouble of cheating. Your quali- 
ties are different from those of Morne, and—’’ 

* You desire to use both for your own pur- 
poses,” interrupted Thibalt. 

«« And if I do, where is the harm ?”’ demanded 
Caillet. «‘ We have all our own purposes ; and 
if yours be accomplished at the same time that 
mine are, what matters it to you? Listen to me. 
I ath willing to trust you, Thibalt, and to trust 
you fully ; not because you are either honest or 
true, but because you are not brave; and, know- 





ing what you know, dare not betray me, even 
were it your interest todo so. You hate the ty- 
rants that grind us as well as Ido. I have heard 
you a thousand times throw out to the peasants, 
at Christmas-time, such biting hints as would 
have stung worms to rise; but revenge upon the 
nobles is not your chief passion. It is love of 
gold! Now both shall be gratified—both ven- 
geance and avarice. I, on my part— 

‘* Yet a while, yet a while!’ cried the old 
man: * let us take things in order, Caillet. You 
have said enough respecting me to require some 
reply, and I will give you an answer at once 
upon each head. T'irst, you own that you seek 
to use all men for your purposes.”’ 

** Not more than they will use me for theirs,” 
interrupted Caillet: “let each use the other, and 
each help the other.” 

“ Well, well, such is wise counsel,’’ replied 
the old man; ‘and so may it be with you and I, 
Caillet, if we can first understand the prelimina- 
ries rightly. But when you talk of using me 
and Morne for your purposes, you forget it is a 
long while since I have been so wsed; and I am 
not a beggar’s dog to guide any man whither he 
will, without knowing where or why, and with 
only such a share as he chooses to give me. 
What I inean is this, Caillet: instead of using 
me, league with me, and we may perchance do 
much.” 

**Such was what I meant,” rejoined Caillet, 
‘if I find you ready and willing; but I am first, 
Thibalt, and I command, though it may be with 
your counsel and with your support, if you will 
give it. If not, say so at once; for you and I 
know too much to be able to deceive each other.” 

‘“‘T will speak more on that head by-and-by,”’ 
replied the old man. ‘It is right that we should 
understand every step as we go; so this one 
being determined, that I am not to be used, but 
to be consulted, let me say a word about bravery. 
What do you call brave, Caillet?”’ 

“That which you are not!” answered Caillet, 
with the sneer, which always curled his lip in 
moments of tranquillity, resuming its place for 
the moment. ‘That which you are not, Thi- 
balt! Bravery is not alone the courage which 
makes a man fight when he cannot avoid it, for 
the sparrow and the dove peck impotently the 
hand that grasps them ; not the courage which 
leads man to endure what he cannot avoid, for 
the bird brought down by the bolt of the fowler 
utters no ery, but eyes him silently till he wrings 
its neck. No; to be brave is to feel the spirit 
rise and glory at the thought of strife; to seek 
the danger, and find the perilous cup of enterprise 
more inspiring than the strongest wine: to see, 
where the way opens in the very face of death, 
nought but a new road to triumph and to power. 
This is to be brave.” 

“And this is what thou art, I know well,” 
replied Thibalt, who caught a spark of his com- 
panion’s fire from the vehemence with which he 
spoke ; “‘ and if ever there was a man fit to rouse 
the slavish peasantry of France to struggle for 
rights that they have not only lost, but forgotten, 
thou art he. Nevertheless, I am quite contented 
with the other sort of courage. As you grant 
that I can fight when needful, I leave it to you 





by, centuries may pass ere the hour comes again. 
I will go farther still, Caillet, and tell thee that, 
to behold the castles of these lords in flames, 
and their bodies strewing the plains, over which 
they have so often driven us like sheep, I would 
give—I would give this right hand. But I must 
first see my way clearly, Caillet; I must be as- 
sured of all that is before me; I must know what 
is to be the gain, and what the risk, and what the 
price.” 

‘* What is to be gained, Thibalt !”’ exclaimed 
Caillet, “* what is to be gained! but I recollect,” 
he added, bitterly ; «1 must show you the im- 
mediate objects ; I must show you the individual 
gratifications to be obtained. Listen! You know 
the castle of Clermont; you know its ostentatious 
lord ; you know the riches that it contains—the 
gold, the silver, the jewels? Well, then, Thi- 
balt, what think you will become of all that 
wealth when, followed by the band of avengers, 
I set my foot across the threshold of the place ? 
Now see you what is to be gained? Our objects 
are nearly the same, and our rewards will be 
nearly ,equal. You seek wealth and revenge, 
/and | revenge and—and—”’ he was about to add 
the word power ; but his keen, clear insight into 
every turn of the minds of those with whom he 
had to aet, showed him in time that he might 
raise up fears against himself which it would be 
difficult to allay, and he added with a smile, 
‘and I revenge—and love. We will both be 
gratified, ‘Thibalt—we will both be gratified—ay, 
and to the full; for I swear to you, by all I hold 
sacred, that if youn go hand in hand with me in 
this, you shall share as I share in everything that 
is taken.” 

The old man laughed with a low, chuckling, 
well-satisfied laugh ; but the next moment some 
sort of apprehension seemed to come over him, 
and he said, after looking down upon the ground 
for a moment or two in thought, *!f we should 
not succeed, Caillet? if we should not sueceed ?’’ 

‘But we shall succeed,’ exclaimed Caillet, 
almost fiercely ; ‘‘ what would prevent us from 
| succeeding but our own fears ?”’ 
| «The fears of others,’’ answered the old man. 
| ** What if-the peasants will not rise, Caillet? 
| what if, ere a sufficient number are in arms, we 
| are attacked and defeated ?”’ 
| They will rise! they will rise!’ answered 
| Caillet, confidently ; ** the fire of discontent and 
| hatred is barely kept down in the breasts of the 
people. When some holyday bonfire has been 
| piled up, and load after load cast pon it, till the 
flame seemed smothered out, and every spark of 
light extinguished, have you not seen, Thibalt, 
dark smoke rising up in sombre clouds, dull and 
| heavy, and altogether unlike the glorious blaze 
| of the devouring element? then suddenly comes 
some hand with a small, insignificant light, 
touches the rolling volume of black vapour, and 
in a moment all is blaze and brightness? Such, 
Thibalt, such is the picture of an enslaved peo- 
ple; the fire of liberty still exists within their 
hearts, though the tyrants throw load after load 
upon it. From the midst of those loads rise up 
the clouds of discontent and sullen endurance, 








/and murmured indignation, growing deeper and 


deeper, and blacker and more black, till, sudden- 


and such as you to fight when it is not so. | ly, some fiery spirit, more daring than the rest, 
However, to spare the time which is precious, I | bursts forth into resistance, and the flame spreads 


will own that now, now is the moment, the only 


from one end of the land unto the other. Such, 


moment that ever France has seen for her pea-| I tell thee, Thibalt, such is the state of France ; 


santty—her true people—to deliver themselves 
from the bondage of tyrants, who too long have 


now is the moment, and I am the man. Nay, I 
tell thee more, Thibalt, thou thyself knowest 


oppressed them; and that, if this moment goes | right well that it is as I have said; none is more 
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convinced than thou art that we are certain of 
success, or thou wouldst not have come hither. 
Thou art not a man—well aware as thou art that 
I am banned and proscribed by these tyrants— 
thou art not a man, I say, to set thy foot here, 
unless thou wert right sure that success is likely 
to follow me.” 

‘I think it is, Caillet, I think it is,” replied 
the old man; ‘nay, I will own, I little doubt it, 
for reasons that ! will tell thee of hereafter; but 
yet, | would fain see clearly what is to be the 
result, should reverse instead of fair fortune at- 
tend you. What, I repeat, what if the peasants 
will not rise ? what if our first step be a defeat in 
arms ?”’ 

‘‘] have considered that too,” said Caillet; 
‘‘and though I love not, when once I have 
thought of all things, and made up my mind to 
the result, although I love not, I say, to turn back 
my thoughts to dangers that I have considered 
and prepared for, yet I will tell thee, Thibalt, 
what must be the resource, if, as you say the 
peasants should not rise, or if we should suffer 
defeat before our numbers are sufficient. Some 
brave spirits will join us assuredly, and with 
thein would I form a band, which would scourge 
the land, rich and poor alike; the rich for having 
oppressed, the poor for having deserted me ; and 
from the spoils of all I would enrich myself, and 
those that followed faithfully. Such would be 
the result in any case of reverse ; but, neverthe- 
less we must take means to prevent reverses, 
Thibalt. Fancy not that, with all the fire and 
eagerness of my nature, I seek to hurry forward 
before things are ripe; far from it, Thibalt, far 
from it; the greatness of my purpose shall make 
me patient, and, should it be necessary, for 
months and months | will consent to walk in 
darkness and hide myself from my fellow-men. 
Ii is upon all these first steps, Thibalt, that I 
would fain consult you. Is the time come yet, 
or is it not?” 

‘1 believe it is,”’ replied the old man, ‘I be- 
lieve it is. In this part of the country I know 
that it wants but a spark to kindle the flame of 
which thou hast spoken. ‘Thou canst judge bet- 
ter, however, thyself of other provinces of France. 
What are the feelings of the people of the 
south ?”’ 

‘Hatred !”? answered Caillet; ‘ universal 
hatred towards their oppressors; but you said, 
Thibalt, that you would tell me why you augur 
so well of our success. If you be not sure as I 
am of all France, how can you have any confi- 
dence in our fortunes ?”’ 

«I will tell thee, Caillet,” replied the old man. 
‘‘ It is because I count less upon the power of 
the peasantry, when they have risen, than upon 
the baseness, the cowardice, and the disunion of 
their lords. Upon this I count, Caillet; and 
who shall say that I have not good reason, tvo, 
to count upon it, when they see no power in the 
land to put down even the smallest force of for- 
eign brigands that infests it; when a hundred 
and fifty of the English islanders dare calmly 
approach the very gates of Paris, and find none 
to oppose them while they ravage one of the 
suburbs of the French capital? If these men 
have not power to crush a pitiful handful of for- 
eign adventurers, where will they find strength, 
I ask, to resist the rising up of the poople of 
France? Itis upon this I calculate, it is from 
this I derive my hopes, Caillet.’’ 

‘* Upon that have I reckoned too,” replied 
Caillet; *‘for I have not thought less deeply 
than you, Thibalt; but I have gone farther still, 


and have foreseen that these lords will have no 
power even to retard us, till we have gained 
some great and signal triumph. On that triumph 
will depend the movements of an immense mal- 
titude ; for not more than one in ten will join us 
at the first, who will come in when they find 
that success is upon our side. Nor, Thibalt, is 
italone the mere peasantry that will join us 
when the result is once secure. Have you heard 
the news from Paris, that met me as 1 came 
along, how the people of the towns are already 
leading the way, and will gladly unite with us 
when they see us successful ?”’ 

“Oh yes,” answered the old man, “I have 
heard of all that; but beware of the townspeo- 
ple, Caillet: they are proud of their liberty, and 
are but little anxious that we should share it.” 

‘But we will share it,” exclaimed Caillet, 
‘Did I not tell you, Thibalt, that I intend to use 
all men? and these proud communes of the 
towns as well as others. If you would know 
my whole purpose, it is to employ the aid of 
these communes till we have conquered for our- 
selves, and then to force from then an acknow- 
ledgment of the equal rights of all men. Once 
let the peasantry of France have gained some 
advantage, T‘hibalt; once let them be tried in 
the fierce struggle that must soon follow, and | 
tell thee such a force will be raised up that the 
lords and commons alike shall humbly bow the 
head before us, and thank us for permitting them 
to live on equal terms in the same land with our- 
selves. Ihave already held some conference 
with several of these discontented men from the 
towns, and | know they are ready and willing to 
make our success complete, as soon as they once 
see that we are likely to be successful.” 

** Ay!’ said the old man, with a look of some 
surprise, ‘*and have the citizens, the cautious, 
careful citizens, have they dealt with you, Cail- 
let, you, banished, and fugitive, and poor, and 
powerless? Have they, then, held conferences 
with you, Caillet? their cause must be some- 
what hopeless, meseems.” 

‘‘ Banished I am,”’ replied Caillet, « and fugi- 
tive I am, but neither powerless nor poor, Thi- 
balt. Deceive yourself not, my good friend: 
you think wealth is power; you have yet to 
learn, perhaps, that power is wealth. Power, 
too, I have, though you know it not, and power 
of the kind that gives wealth. ‘This I tell thee, 
that, though it might be somewhat dangerous to 
keep much gold in this poor hut, and on the 
peison of a man proscribed and fugitive, as you 
say, | have as much here as I need, even to ac- 
complish great purposes. ‘Thus this very night 
[ shall give thee five crowns of gold to distribute 
among the peasantry, with such words as you 
shall judge fit to produce the effects that we de- 
sire. Mind, Thibalt, mind: I know thee well ! 
and therefore itis that | warn thee, this gold is 
not destined for thyself, ard I will exact a strict 
account of every piece I give thee. Thou shalt 
not be without thy reward. For thyself, thou 
shalt have one of these same golden crowns, and 
more according to the service that thou dost with 
that which is intrusted to thee.” 

** But five crowns !”’ said Thibalt, musing: 
‘* the sum is small to distribute among the many 
whom I shall have to see.” 

“itis enough,” answered Caillet, ‘ itis quite 
enough, and it, with the gold piece for thyself, is 
all that I have here now; Lowever, should need 
be, more can be soon procured. I told thee 
power was wealth; and be you sure that these 


me had they not found that I possessed such 
power. Here is the money; and when it is all 
really and truly spent, spent so that thou canst 
tell me that for each crown thou hast two men’s 
words to join us, two men whose hands and 
heads are worth the purchase, then come to me 
for more, and thou shalt have it, were it a thou- 
sand crowns.” 

The sight of the gold produced by Caillet at 
this moment had far more effect upon the old 
man than any thing that had’ passed before, al- 
though it must be owned that the various objec- 
tions which he had started were more the effect 
of the natural timidity of age and caution, than 
any real doubt as to his companion’s means of 
success; for none knew the state of France bet- 
ter than old Thibalt, none knew better than he 
did the confusion that existed among all classes, 
He grasped the gold eagerly then, saying, ** Ay? 
this is good now: where did it come from, Cail- 
let? Mauvinet?"’ 

** Mauvinet never saw it since it was coined,” 
replied Caiilet. ** From Mauvinet | brought no- 
thing with me but a sword and a horse; what- 
ever else I have has been gained since. However, 
all this matters not, ‘Thibait: art thou mine, I 
ask thee, art thou mine ?” 

* Ay,” answered the old man, looking stead- 
fastly at the gold, ‘* as the priests make men say 
when they wed, I am thine, Caillet, for better, 
for worse ; and, to say truth, I fear little that it 
will be for the worse ; so now let us to counsel : 
what is the first step to be taken ?” 

“* Nay,”’ said Caillet, ** on those points I must 
have your aid, my good friend. Being once 
agreed, our interests are inseparable. What is 
to be done, think you ?” 

‘“« The first grand thing,” replied the old man, 
‘* is to get the people to meet in large bodies ; it 
matters not much for what purpose: | think it 
had better be for prayer—prayer for deliverance 
from all the many enemies and evils that over- 
whelm the land. Then the priests themselves, 
who are the great supporters of our adversaries, 
will give us their unwitting help. Oh, itis a 
mighty pleasant jest to make those tyrants cut 
each other’s throats, and I know not which is 
most hateful to me, priest or noble.” 

‘But what next, what next?’’ demanded 
Caillet. 

‘- Why, when they have met,” answered the 
old man, **and when they have begun to pray 
against their grievances, let some one propose to 
them to consider how those grievances may be 
remedied.” 

“Right, right,” exclaimed Caillet: “ when 
once such a thing is discussed it will be easy to 
point out a way.” 

**Oh yes, but we must do all gently,”’ replied 
the old man: ‘ there must be nothing rebellious, 
nothing treasonable in the first words, Caillet ; 
all must be soft, and reasonable, and very loyal: 
we must offer to these noble lords our help and 
aid agaiust the common enemy ; we must be- 
seech them to take compassion upon France, and 
exert their mighty valour to put down the plun- 
derers that infest the land.” 

“« Nay, nay,”’ cried Caillet, “ they will laugh 
ae to scorn. All this will take too much time 
to do.” 

“* Ay,” said the old man,” to do—but not to 
propose.” 

‘*f understand, I understand now,” rejoined 
Caillet, “‘ and you are right: we must frighten 
neither lords nor peasantry by the name of great 





good commons would have had no dealings with | 





deeds, till great deeds are to be done.” 
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‘“‘Assuredly not,” answered the old man; 
‘* but as soon as ever the time comes when it is 
necessary they should be done, then we must 
suddenly plunge the people into acts that will 


leave them no choice but to go on or perish: we 
must put a barrier between them and all repen- 
tance, Caillet; we must dip them deep, deep up 
to the lips in blood, and with that red flood drown 
out every spark of remorse.” 

As he spoke, his shrewd, keen, withered coun- 
tenance assumed an aspect almost fiendish, in 
which a degree of savage delight was mingled 
with bitter hatred, somewhat touched with scorn. 
That expression contrasted strongly and strange- 
ly with the looks of Caillet, who sat for several 
moments with his eyes bent upon the ground, 
and, for the time, the lines of anxious grief tak- 
ing place of the usual contemptuous curl of his 
lip. Stern and ruthless determination, as well 
as violent passion and fierce anger, is from time 
to time, found even in the character of youth, 
but it needs long years of hardening ‘experience 
to render the act of resolving upon dark and evil 
deeds anything but painful to ourselves. At first 
the resolution to do wrong to others acts upon 
our own heart and grieves ourselves; but after- 
ward, like those stimulating foods which, at first, 
are painful to the palate, but, in the course of 
time, become pleasant and even necessary to our 
existence, evil actions carry their delight with 
them, as was the case with the old man Thibalt. 
Caillet, however, was not so far advanced in 
wickedness ; and he felt no slight regret at the 
thought of being forced, at the very first step, to 
plunge into an ocean of blood. His vanity had 
always led him to believe that the greatness 
which he would atttain might cast a mantle of 
glory over any deeds that he might be compelled 
to commit, in order to reach the eminence he 
coveted, and that he would yet acquire a mighty 
name, unstained by any but those dignified 
crimes which human vanity and folly have com- 
bined to render honourable. But now, when 
cold-blooded, premeditated, wholesale murder 
was thus nakedly proposed to him as the only 
means of attaining his end, the only hope of 
rising to power, and when he felt that what his 
companion said was but too true, and that some 
barrier must be placed between those that he was 
to lead and all retreat from the way on which he 
guided them; when he saw none other that 
could be raised up, but the dark and bloody one 
which the old man proposed, his heart expe- 
rienced the anticipation of remorse; and while 
one demon seemed to urge him on, others 
scourged him even for the path which he chose. 


“T am afraid,” said Caillet, at length, «1 am 
very much afraid that it must be as you say, 
Thibalt, I would fain spare human blood, if pos- 
sible; but there seem no other means, and we 
must take those which present themselves.”’ 

** Would fain spare human blood !” exclaimed 
the old man, with a look of contempt. ‘* What, 
Caillet, is this you—you, who so speak? ‘This 
is strange enough: what is it that you pretend to? 
Would you be a great man or a little one? free 
or aslave? powerful or impotent? successful or 
frustrated? If you would be a great man, you 
must shed blood, William Caillet: all great men 
have shed blood in this world, and ever will do 
so. If you would be free, you must shed blood, 
Caillet, for the times require it, and there is no 
other means of freedom. If you would have 
power, you must shed blood: power was never 
gained but by bloodshed. If you would be suc- 





cessful, you must shed blood: for success can 
only be purchased by the blood of our tyrants.” 

“I know it, | know it right well,’ answered 
Caillet, ** and | am prepared for it, ‘I'hibalt; but 
yet | may be permitted to regret it; and, above 
all things, at first we must have no mention made 
of bloodshed to the people: we must let them 
come to the thought of it by degrees.” 

Oh they will come to the thought of it, 
speedily enough,” replied the old man: ‘ the 
people of France is but a tiger chained: once 
loose him, and he springs to blood as to his natu- 
ral food. Our only difficulty will be to keep the 
risen slaves from drenching the whole land in 
gore, when sometimes it may be necessary to 
spare.” 

«We must try,” answered Caillet, ** we must 
try; but, at all events, no more of this for the 
present to any one; and now tell me, ‘Thibalt, 
where and when can you hold the first meeting ?”’ 

‘* Why, anywhere,” said the old man, in re- 
ply; ‘*it matters not much where.” 

“« Nay,”’ answered Caillet, ‘not so; it matters 
much, Thibalt; for I must be near at hand, 
though not present. As you say, it will be bet- 
ter that these assemblings should take place at 
some religious place. Do you remember the 
chapel some five leagues hence, by the edge of 
the forest, as you go to Beauvais ?”’ 

His companion nodded his head, and Caillet 
continued; ** Well, when I was here last there 
was a good old simple man there, a priest, who 
was himself a serf by birth. He would be easi- 
ly induced, not knowing that there was any 
other object, to offer up prayers for the comfort 
of the people. Nay, more, I am not sure that, 
when the first steps are taken, we may not 
manage to draw him to our cause. Nothing, 
however, must be said to him, in the beginning, 
but that the poor people of Beauvoisis do beseech 
him to offer prayers to Heaven for their deliver- 
ance from their enemies. Let Heaven judge, 
Thibalt, who those enemies are. ‘The good 
priest will willingly consent, if he be there still, 
which I doubt not; and then many things can be 
done and said, when the people meet to join in 
his orisons. You yourself can call the best of 
them together—by the best I mean the wisest 
and the freest. Let them speak to the others, 
gradually preparing for alter meetings; and be- 
fore those come, you and I will be ready to take 
advantage of them. Shall it be so, Thibalt ?” 

** Exactly,” answered the old man ; ‘* but here, 
Caillet, you will find us more prepared than you 
expect, more, doubtless, than in the south.” 

Caillet well understood that the last part of 
what the old man said was a trap intended to dis- 
cover what was the state of preparation in other 
parts of France, rather than a mere abstract ex- 
pression of belief; and he replied at once to his 
companion’s thonghts : ** Nay, nay, you are mis- 
taken, Thibalt; the south is fully prepared too,” 
he said; ‘‘ but there is a reason why we must 
keep these men back. If the rising is to take 
place here first, our friends in the south must 
have due notice of the day and hour, in order 
that we may have their immediate support, and 
that they may have ours. If we attack our ty- 
rants at all points at once, they will have no de- 
fence ; but each will have to guard his own castle, 
and to fight for his own life and lands. Now, 
old Thibalt, now swear to me one thing—that 
thou wilt act in this with me, and by me, only.” 

** What is the use of an oath?”’ said the old 
man. with a cynical smile: ‘‘ oaths are but wind, 





you know, Caillet.”’ 


“They are,” answered Caillet, ‘they are, 
Thibalt; but we will put oath against oath. You 
swear to me what I require, and | will swear to 
you that this day six months, if I be then living 
and successful, I will count out to you five hun- 
dred golden pieces, such as you have now in 
your hand.” 

** Will you give it in writing, will you give it 
in writing !’’ demanded the miser. “If 1 geta 
scribe to put it down, will you make your mark 
thereunto ?”’ 

‘“*T will do better,” answered Caillet, «I will 
draw itup myself; it is better than employing 
any scribe.” 

“Ay, I forgot, I forgot,” said the old man: 
‘thou canst write, which is more than many of 
these lords can do: they taught me not that art; 
but perhaps, had it been otherwise, memory might 
not have served me so well as now she does: 
however, thou shalt put it down, good Caillet, 
thou shalt put itdown. I will bring an inkhorn 
with me when [ come again.” 

** And thou wilt swear then,’”’ added Caillet, 
‘*to act in this matter by my word alone, other- 
wise the agreement is of no avail. Mark that, 
my friend, and recollect such are the terms.” 

“I know, I know,” he replied; ‘but thou 
shalt command, Caillet, thou shalt command in 
all things. Remember, five hundred gold pieces; 
it was five hundred that thou saidst.”’ 

**Tt was, it was,’’ answered Caillet: “ but 
what is that noise before the !:ouse? Look out, 
look out, good Thibalt.” 

** Nay, look out thyself,’ said the old man; 
but ere Caillet, with aglance of scorn, could stride 
to the door and open it, the swineherd Morne 
entered in haste, and closing the creaking wood- 
work after him, exclaimed, ** Out by the other 
side, Caillet, out by the other side! I have just 
seen a baron’s banner coming through the wood, 
with a long train of men-at-arms behind. ‘They 
stopped and gazed about them as if they knew 
not the way, and we may be sure they will halt 
here to enquire.” 

Notwithstanding the eagerness with which the 
swine-herd spoke, Caillet paused for a moment 
in thought ere he followed his advice. 

‘* ‘There are many chances,”’ he said, at length, 
‘‘there are many chances that they draw no bri- 
dle here: the place looks quite deserted.” 

‘** But the old man’s beast,” cried the swine- 
herd, sharply, “ you forget that the old man’s 
beast is at the door.” 

* True,”’ answered Caillet in the same calm 
tone, ‘true, that might betray us. You two stay 
here, then. ‘I'here is no risk for you; and you, 
good Morne, seek me as soon as they have passed 
on their way: you will find me in the rugged 
parts of the mountains under the rocks, where 
there is the little well, most likely. But here 
they are: I hear their horses’ feet; bid them good 
day for me, if they inquire, and tell them I am 
gone; and thus saying, with a sneering smile, 
he turned away and left his two companions in 
the hut, making his exit by a door in the back of 
the building, which had been originally formed 
to afford an easy communication with the styes 
for swine, a long range of which had formerly 
stood close behind the cottage. ‘Those styes, 
however, had long been removed, and that part 
of the cottage which turned away from the road 
was covered with thick trees and underwood, 
through which a path led to some wilder and 
more mountainous spots in the forest, but rarely 
traversed by the foot of any human being. 

Whether the indifference which Caillet had 
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displayed on the approach of danger was real or| replied the white-haired villain: “this forest 


assumed, and it may be very doubtful which was 
truly the case, it had its full effect upon his com- 
panions, who admired his calm self-possession 
just in proportion as they were themselves 
alarmed. ‘I'hey had, however, some need of 
fore-thought, for the troop of those whom they 
looked upon as 4heir natural enemies was by this 
time at the door, and the minds of both turned 
instantly to devise some plausible cause which 
might be assigned for their being found together 
in that solitary place. 

** Say that you have been pursued by a band 
of companions,” said Morne. 

‘* No, no,”’ cried the other, * they would in- 
stantly set out to seek them, and find that I had 
lied. Nay, nay, tell them rather that I had lost 
my way, and came in here to ask it of you: are 
your swine far off?” 

«* Some quarter of a league,”’ replied the man; 
but even as he spoke the door of the cottage 
opened, an | a page, with his horse’s bridle thrown 
over his left arm, broke in upon their conference. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


‘« Holla, my masters, holla !’’ said the page ; 
‘come forth and speak to my noble lord the 
Captal de Buch.” 

Morne gazed at him sullenly without reply ; 
but the old man, who in his day had seen some- 
thing both of courts and camps, replied, with a 
lowly inclination of the head, ** What would the 
noble eaptal? we are ever his humble slaves and 
bondmen.”’ 

** Who have you there, Maurice ?’’ inquired 
the voice of the captal. ‘ Anybody who can 
give us information ?”’ 

* One seems a dull swine enough,” replied 
the boy, with all the insolence of presumptuous 
youth; “a mere Jacques Bonhomme; but the 
other is civil. Come hither, come hither and 
speak to my lord—him who has a tongue in his 
head, I mean.” 

‘¢ What would my noble lord, the renowned 
Captal de Buch ?’’ demanded the old man, ad- 
vaneing with a courtly air, which he could well 
assume even towards those whom he most bit- 
terly detested. 

* Simply,” replied the Captal de Buch, * to 
know my best way towards Clermont; for I 
have spent so much time needlessly by misdirec- 
tion, that | would fain lose no more, if it be pos- 
sible to help it; you are donbtless of this coun- 
try, and can therefore afford the information that 
I want.’’ 

** Good faith, my noble lord,” answered 'Thi- 
balt, “I fear that 1 should make you but a sorry 
guide, for | am even now inquiring my way of 
this good swineherd; but from the directions he 
has given me, [ doubt not that I can guide you 
to the next small village, where certainly you 
will find some one to conduct you onward 
gladly.” 

‘I'he words had scarcely passed his lips, how- 
ever, when the old man suddenly started and 
turned pale ; for a personage rode up to the sidé 
of the captal from behind, whom ‘Thibalt had 
not before seen, and who gazed upon him with 
an inquiring and somewhat doubtful air, till at 
length the voice of Walleran Urgel exclaimed, 
** How now, old Thibalt la Rue, how now! Do 
you pretend not to know the road to Clermont, 
you who have lived here for so many years ?”’ 





‘IT speak truth, noble sir, upon my word,” 


puzzles and confounds me, and | was even now 
inquiring of my good friend the swineherd here 
the nearest way home.” 

‘*Pshaw, pshaw!’’ cried Walleran Urgel, 
‘thou knowest the way right well, whatever it 
was that brought thee hither. Lead on, lead on! 
| remember thee of old, Thibalt.” 

‘* Ay, but it is many years since we have met, 
noble sir,’’ said ‘T’hibalt, ** and my memory has 
sadly failed me.” 

‘* Forward, without more words !”’ exclaimed 
the old man, impatiently. ‘1 beseech you, my 
good Lord Captal, let him be sent forward: he 
will guide us well enough if he be compelled, 
for it is as cunning an old slave as ever lived. 
‘There is some cause to think that to him is ow- 
ing the death of more than one noble gentleman 
in years long gone. He is here in the forest for 
no right purpose, I will warrant, and his anxiety 
to remain behind us does but increase suspicion. 
Send him on before, my lord, and believe not 
his tale of want of knowledge: he knows well 
enough whatever he will know.” 

‘** Come, mount thy beast, old man,” eried the 
captal: ** you see you have established no good 
character for truth, and therefore 1 must not 
eredit your affected ignorance. Lead on then, 
and quickly. What wouldst thou have from 
me ?”’ 

As he spoke, Thibalt approached close to his 
horse’s side, saying, ina low tone, “I will do 
my best to guide you, my noble lord; but put 
not implicit faith in what your honourable friend 
tells you. You know he was always reputed 
somewhat wanting here,”’ and he laid his fingers 
significantly on his forehead; * some fancied 
injury done to his brother in days long past has 
made him hate me, though I cali Heaven to wit- 
ness it was not I that betrayed the count: how 
could I?” 

“Enough, enough,” eried the captal; “I 
want no defence, good man. So that you lead 
me honestly on my way, that is all that I have 
to do with thee. Mount thy beast and go on: 
thou shalt be rewarded for thy pains; so, now, 
prattle no more, but be quick, for it is late in the 
day, and we must reach Clermont this night.” 

**Not by my help,” murmured Thibali to 
himself, ‘* not by my help, proud captal.”” He 
took care however, to give no vent to such feel- 
ings, but proceeded to the side of his ass, and 
spent a few moments in arranging his saddle, 
calling upon Morne to help him, and whispering 
with him eagerly as he did so. ; 

This conunued so long that the captal grew 
impatient, and he exclaimed, ** Come, come, no 
more of this, old sir, lest | ask why thou speak- 
est below thy breath; mount thy beast, and 
lead on at once, or worse will befall thee. Iam 
notone to be trifled with. Ride behind him, 
Hardman, and if it should turn ont that his 
whisperings have been to evil effect, send thy 
spear through him. Methinks I never saw a 
less honest face,’ he continued, speaking to 
Walleran Urgel: * you tell me you know him 
well, and that he did some evil in other days ; 
and I can easily believe it.” 

“It is true, my Lord Captal,” said Urgel, 
riding on beside him, * it is true, that we should 
never condemn without proof, and there is no 
absolute proof against this old man; but yet 
there are moral convictions beyond all evidence, 
which come in when our reason fails us; and 
how often does it do so in every stage of our 


love and antipathy will suddenly rise up, we 
know not why or wherefore, and God “himself 
will seem to point out to us our enemies or our 
friends. All that is proved is, that the master of 
that old villain trusted, confided in, consulted 
him, found in him much cunning, much expe. 
rience, and in the end was betrayed, no one 
clearly knew by whom, dying without trial, by 
the act of a brutal king; that all his relations and 
followers being proscribed, this man alone was 
suffered to enjoy wealth and freedom, and has 
since become a freeman, having obtained his fran- 
chise by long living in a town, protected by the 
very monarch who slew his master. Where his 
riches come from, no one can tell, but it is known 
that he is wealthy ; and few entertain a doubt that 
his wealth, like that of Judas, is the price of blood.” 

«The case seems very clear,”’ replied the cap- 
tal; “and we must watch him narrowly ; for it 
is not unlikely that he may think fit, by his 
whisperings with that dull villain, to sell our 
blood too to any body of adventurers he may 
know of ; and my head would certainly be prized 
at some gold among them.” 

“"Phank God,” answered the old man, “I 
have not yet murdered a sufficient number of my 
fellow-creatures to be worth the purchase. My 
ransom would not buy you a pair of gauntlets, 
captal; and yours would, at any time, enrich the 
families of all those that you have slain. Such 
is the difference, in the world’s estimation, be- 
— the man of peace and the man of blood- 
shed.” 

* Nay, now, tell me,” said the captal, smiling, 
“supposing that you were able, and had the 
right to educate yon youth’’—and he pointed to 
Albert Denyn—*“ exactly as you would, tell me, 
you who cry out so much against the noble vo- 
cation of arms, what would you make him? the 
singer of dull canticles in the chapel of a mon- 
astery ? or the solitary teacher of some country 
church ? or the vain priest of some city congre- 
gation, the corrupter of citizens’ wives, the hy- 
pocritical preacher of temperance and chastity, 
little followed by himself?” 

** No, no, no !”’ exclaimed the old man vehe- 
mently; ‘I would have him none of these 
things; but I would make him what knights 
were in other times, before bloodshed was a trade 
and knighthood but an office. I would make 
him the defender of the wronged and the op- 
pressed ; the man to whom, under God, the wi- 
dow and the orphan might look up for hel 
against tyranny ; one who should shed the blood 
of the oppressor, but of none other, and should 
not lend his sword to selfish quarrels. 1 would 
make him, in short, in everything like the Lord 
of Mauvinet, except in not serving a tyrant, and 
fancying that he is serving his country.. Such 
would I make him, if I had power to ‘make, but 
I have no power; and though I do believe he 
deserves well, and to be something better than a 
mere sworder, yet he must take his chance, even 
as the rest do, and turn out what fortune will.” 
The captal smiled. ‘In this world, my good 
friend,” he said, *‘ we must follow the current 
of the world; and all that we ean do, I fear, is 
to take the top wave and swim above our fel- 
lows. As for that good youth, I will do the best 
for him that T can, the rest he must do for him- 
self; but I doubt much whether whatever he or 
I can do will make him one of those same errant 
knights whereof the fabliaux talk so prettily. 
But let us be sure this old man is leading us 
right. Do you yourself know the country ?” 





journey through life? An instinetive feeling of 


* Very slightly,” answered Walleran Urgel; 
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“and yet, it seems to me, he is following the 
road honest'y enough. But see, here comes a 

asant on a mule; wecah get tidings from him, 
doubtless. Look, the villain stops to talk with 
him himself.”’ 

‘I'he Captal de Buch touched his horse with 
the spur, and the animal darted forward at a 
bound, bringing him up to the side of the peasant 
with whom Thibalt had been speaking in a mo- 
ment. ‘ What did he ask you !”’ demanded the 
captal, sternly. 

«He asked me the way to Clermont, noble 
lord,” replied the man: “he asked me nothing 
more.” 

The answer, perhaps, might have satisfied the 
captal, had his suspicions been only slightly 
awakened; but, as it was, he turned at once 
sharply towards Thibalt, and detected at one 
glance a quiet, satisfied, sneering smile, which 
made him conclude that the question he had put 
to the peasant had been asked merely to deceive 
him, and to make the story which had been told 
regarding ignorance of the road the more credible. 
“And which, then, is the way to Clermont?” 
he demanded. 

“It is a long way, sir,” answered the peasant ; 
“ it will be much nearer for you, noble sir, to go 
to St. Leu; for you will not arrive at Clermont 
till after midnight.” 

“And how far is St. Leu?’’ demanded the 
captal. - 

“Not above four leagues, sir,” replied the 
man; ‘itis but a little distance to St. Leu; and 
at the hostelrie there you will find all that any 
one can desire.” 

“Indeed,” answered the captal; ‘ that must 
be an abundant place. I have been in many a 
hostelrie in my life without finding one of these 
much-ooasted lodgings, where nothing remained 
to be desired. However, once more lead on! 
We will try this hostelrie at St, Leu; for cer- 
tainly midnight is somewhat too late to arrive at 
Clermont. You will go with us, my good friend,” 
he continued, addressing Walleran Urgel: ** you 
know that we have much to talk about.” 

«« We have, we have,” answered the old man; 
“‘T seek not to quit you yet, captal ; for my mis- 
sion is not fulfilled, and I must not leave you till 
it be done.” 

The captal gave the signal for marching for- 
ward again, and the band, with Thibalt at its 
head, once more resumed its progress through 
the long glades of the forest. 

By the side of the captal rode Walleran Urgel ; 
but it must be remarked that by this time his ex- 
ternal appearance was very greatly altered. The 
goatskins which had formerly enveloped him had 
been exchanged at the town of Mans for other 
garments of a kind less liable to excite remark ; 
and he now appeared habited simply, but well, 
and as might become a person fitted by station to 
ride in company with the Captal de Buch. Nor 
did his air and manner belie his dress in the 
least, but, on the contrary, were still above it; 
and the rough men-at-arms, who saw him manag- 
ing his fiery horse with ease and dignity, and 
dressed in the clothing of a nobleman of that day, 
felt somewhat ashamed of the rude jests which 
they had poured forth when they had first be- 
held him, and acknowledged that, though con- 
torted and deformed, the old man had a princely 
air, and must have been brought up in no mean 
school of knightly graces, where such an air and 
movements had been communicated to a form 
like his. 

For the rest of the way the captal and his mis- 





shapen companion continued in eager conversa- 
tion; and it became clear that, although the at- 
tendants of the English leader marked with 
reverence the eager and confidential tone in which 
their lord’s conversation was carried on, and kept 
at some distance behind, the old man ‘T'hibalt, on 
the contrary, was eager to catch the words that 
were spoken, and for that purpose suffered his 
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considering the numbers that now poured into 
the. courtyard of the inn, sufficient room was 
found for all; and the captal, who had kept his 
eye upon the old man Thibalt, saw with some 
satisfaction that he made no effort to escape 
during the hurry and bustle which succeeded 
their arrival, but looked carefully to the housing 
of his ass, and to the preparation of his own sup- 


ass to lag in its pace till forced to goon. He) per. 


then, pretending to have dropped something, 
slipped off the beast suddenly, and, ere the captal 





It may be well supposed that a personage of 


such importance as the captal monopolised a 


and his companion perceived him, was close to | great part of the host’s attention, and everything 


their horses’ feet. 


For this last act, the motive of which the dwarf | all he wanted. 


seemed well to understand, Walleran Urgel struck 
him a sharp stroke with a willow wand which he 
carried in his hand, saying, ‘* Get thee on, traitor ! 
‘Thou canst hear nothing here that will profit thee. 
Get thee on, I say, and remember that thou art 
known and understood.” 

‘Thibalt made no reply, but crept forward and 
mounted his beast again, murmuring something 
to himself, the substance of which, however, no 
one could distinguish. ‘The conversation be- 
tween the captai and his companion was at once 
resumed, and proceeded in a low tone, but with 
evident eagerness, on both parts. 


which were spoken by Walleran Urgel: * ‘This 
very night, this very night:’’ but it would seem 
that Thibalt had heard more, for two or three 
times he laughed, with a low, quiet, peculiar 
laugh, unpleasant in its sound ; and several times 
he muttered, ** So, so—I thought so; but we 
will see, but we will see. Foxes bite as well as 
wolves ; so we will see.” 

Low clouds covered the sky, almost to the 
very edge of the horizon where the autumnal sun 
was setting with somewhat angry redness, when 
a tall steeple rising up above the trees announced 
that the travellers were approaching a small town 
or village. 

** What place have we here?”’ demanded the 
captal. 


“] really do not know,” 


answered the old 


Those who | 
came behind distinguished only three words, | 








was confusion and anxiety to provide him with 
He took care, however, to speak 
a word or two to one of his men, giving him 
manifold cautions in regard to watching the pro- 
ceedings of their guide, in regard to whose pur- 
poses he still felt some suspicion. He then went 
away for a few moments to see the chamber 
which had been prepared for him, leaving his 
train below. Several matters occurred to detain 
him longer thau he had at first expected, and 
when he came down again he found the whole 
kitchen vacant, except where one or two of the 
servants of the inn were busily employed in lay- 
ing out tables for supper, and otherwise making 
ready for the entertainment of himself and his 
followers during the evening. ‘The rest, to say 
the truth, were all out in the courtyard, amusing 
themselves with the gamboils of a monkey, ex- 
cept, indeed, Albert Denyn, who was sitting at 
the door of the inn with a cuirass, which he had 
been polishing, leaning against his knee, while 
his mind seemed to have reverted to other scenes 
and times; and an expression of deep melan- 
choly sat upon his countenance, very different 
from the thoughtless gaiety which sparkled in 
the eyes of his companions, as the monkey 
sprang hither and thither at the commands of his 
master. 


For a moment no one saw the captal; and he 
at length laid his hand upon Albert’s arm, saying 
in a low tone, as if not to interrupt the sport that 
was going forward, ‘** Have you seen our good 


man Thibalt, to whom he spoke, * but it looks | friend Walleran, Albert 2?” 


to me very much like the steeple of St. Just. 


mT 


‘Why, that is on the borders of Picardy,” | 
said the captal, ‘and many a mile beyond Cier- | 


mont: how is this ?”’ 


“1 told you, noble sir,” 


replied the other, | 


‘‘ that I had no good knowledge of the way, and | 


it would seem that the peasant we spoke to not 
long ago deceived me. At all events, it is not 
my fault, for ] forewarned you that | could not 
guide you right.” 

‘* There is some truth in what he says,”’ re- 
marked the captal, turning partly towards Wal- 
leran Urgel. 

‘*As much truth as to season the lie more 
completely,”’ was the reply ; ‘* but let us ride on, 
my Lord Captal. Heaven knows whether we 
shall ever discover, or shall not, the motive of his 
falsehood ; but you may be as sure that he is ac- 
quainted with this road as well as any man now 
living, as that you yourself are not.”’ 

‘+ Of that, at least, I am quite certain,” replied 
the captal, laughing ; ** but if hie object be an 
evil, he may find himself mistaken. We shall 
surely meet with an inn here ; and whether it be 
good or bad, we must make the best of it for the 
night.” 

The party rode on, and the little hostelrie at 
St. Just soon received them within its ever hos- 
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pitable walls. ‘Though the chambers were not 





many, and the accommodation somewhat scanty, | 


‘* No, my lord,”’ cried Albert, starting up. 

** Nor the old man Thibalt?” asked the cuptal. 

‘Neither, my lord,’’ replied Albert, * but 
they cannot be far.” 

The captal shook his head with a doubtful 
Jook, and called to him the soldier whom he had 
charged to watch the movements of their suspect- 
ed guide. ‘The man stared, and looked confused 
at his lord’s question; but fiankly owned that 
his task had been forgotten, ‘* though he felt 
sure,” he said, ‘that the old man was still 
there.”’ 

The captal said ‘‘ that he did not believe it,” 
and it soon proved that his suspicions were just. 
Search was made for Thibalt, but in vain; and 
the captal, though he only laughed at the idea of 
danger, commanded his negligent follower to do 
penance for his forgetfulness of orders by keep- 
ing watch in the courtyard of the inn during the 
first four hours of the night. ‘The rest of the 
evening passed over tranquilly ; and Walleran 

Irgel, who had gone forth for a short time to 
inquire if, in the neighbourhood, there was to be 
found one of those solitary habitations which 
best suited his disposition aud frame of mind, 
returned soon after, and partook of the meal 
which had been prepared for the captal, though 
he joined nof in the gaiety which reigned around 
the board. ‘When the supper was over, the great 
leader and the old man retired for atime to the 
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chamber of the English knight, and those who 
passed by heard them speaking long and eagerly. 

They separated not till nearly midnight, and 
the last words of Walleran Urgel, as they did 
part, were, ** You shall have them all; at your 
return you shall have them all.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


On the same night of which we have just 
been speaking, the sun went down red and an- 
gtily, leaving storms in the eky behind him; and 
the wind blew, and the rain pattered hard amid 
the branches of the forest in which Caillet had 
fixed his abode. ‘The torrent from the sky rush- 
ed in at various points, and, indeed, only one 
corner of the hut offered anything like comfort. 
Among the hay and fern with which that corner 
was strewed, Caillet had cast himself down to 
sleep ; but slumber had not yet approached his 
eyelids, when somebody lifted sharply the Jateh 
of the cottage. 

Caillet started up and listened, doubting 
whether his ears deceived him; but a moment 
or two after the door shook violently, and a voice 
exclaimed, ‘ Caillet, Caillet! let me in: it is I, 
Thibalt la Rue ; quick, let me in.” 

Caillet instantly drew back the large wooden 
bolt, and gave the old man admittance, though 
not a little surprised at such a visit and at such 
an hour. 

“This is, indeed, entering into the scheme 
eagerly, Thibalt,’”’ he said: ‘the youngest of us 
could not do better than this.” 

** Hush, Caillet, hush,”’ replied the old man: 
“put to the door and listen. Surely I heard 
some one by the well under the hill.” 

“* Your own fears, your own fears, Thibalt,” 
answered Caillet: ‘ you will find few people 
wandering here at this time of night, except those 
who have such business as you and I have; but 
tell me what brings you ?"’ 

‘* Matters of much importance,”’ said ‘Thibalt, 
in a hurried, anxious tone, ** matters of much 
importance ; but listen, still listen, good Caillet.”’ 

‘*Pshaw,”” answered the latter: “if any one 
comes here, he leaves not the place alive.” 

‘** But suppose,”’ rejoined Thibalt, * there 
should be such things as spirits, Caillet ?”’ 

Caillet laughed aloud. “* What, Thibalt!” he 
exclaimed, ** you with such fears! I never 
dreamed that you could believe in spirits! Vi- 
sions of old women and children, of fools and 
dotards! Speak something like sense, and tell 
me what you dread.” 

“ Nay, nay,”’ answered the old man, * but I 
have heard, Caillet, I have heard—”’ 

‘* And so have I,” interrupted Caillei, seorn- 
fully, ** and so have I heard a thousand times. 
I have heard the priest of St. Paul’s chapel 
swear that he had seen a whole legion of devils 
come whirling round the place ; that he had be- 
held it with his own eyes; but it was found out 
at length that the saint would not protect the 
place from such infernal visiters unless his priest 
had ten golden crowns to buy a new censer, 
which, in reality, cost five. The old women of 
the parish soon provided the money, and the 
devils disappeared. Out upon it, Thibalt! Speak 
sense, and tell me what it is that brings thee here 
at this time of night; or, rather, inform me first 
what made you go wandering about this after- 
noon, through every road in the forest, as if it 
had been your pleasure to puzzle and perplex 


and round this spot, instead of taking them 
away.” 

The old villain answered with a low chuckle, 
for he was now somewhat reassured by the pre- 
sence of his companion, though, strange as it 
may seem, he who was restrained by no con- 
scientious feeling, by no fear of God’s retribu- 
tive justice, was terrified at the idea of unearthly 
beings, and fully believed in their power of visit- 
ing and chastising the sins of man. 

‘* You watched us, did you ?’’ he demanded ; 
‘‘ you watched from the top of the hill, then ?”’ 

“Yes, and with no slight surprise,” replied 
Caillet, ‘to find you keep them in the forest 
nearly till sunset, when you knew I wanted them 
away.” 

‘*But J wanted them here,” he said; ‘I 
wanted them here, Caillet. I sought to detain 
them within reach of you, and for a reason which 
you shall soon hear. Think you, Caillet, that I 
know who is the man you hate the most on 
earth ?”’ 

‘* You mean the Lord of Mauvinet,’’ answered 
Caillet ; ‘‘ but you are mistaken.” 

‘It is you who are mistaken,” replied the old 
man. ‘I do not mean the Lord of Mauvinet, I 
speak of Albert Denyn, my good friend, the fair 
youth Albert Denyn; itis him you hate. Be- 
tween you and the Lord of Mauvinet there can 
be no rivalry, between you and Albert Denyn 
there is. I know it as well as if I had seen it. 
Now tell me, Caillet, what would you give to 
injure him? What would you give to blast all 
his fortunes forever, to take from him hopes and 
prospects of the brightest kind, and keep him in 
servitude and bondage all his life ?”’ 

** What would I give !’’ exclaimed Caillet ; «I 
would give my right hand.” 

‘* Ha, ha,” said the old man, ‘‘ you are honest 
in your hatreds, however, Caillet. Well, then, 
now for another question: do you know who 
these people were that came hither to-day ?” 

‘* No,”’ answered the other, “I do not. Morne 
and you were both gone before I came down, 
and I have seen no one since.”’ 

** Well, then, I will tell thee,”’ rejoined the old 
man: ‘‘ the troop was that of the Captal de Buch, 
and with him—”’ 

‘* Was that boy,”’ exclaimed Caillet, interrupt- 
ing him. 

** Yes, he was,”’ replied his companion ; “ but 
it was not of him I spoke; it was of another, of 
an old man; of one, perhaps, whom you have 
never beheld—deformed, contorted.”’ 

‘“*Ah! 1 have seen him,’’ answered Caillet: 
‘‘long in the arms, wrapped up in goatskins; a 
madman, a mere fool.”’ 

‘*A madman, if you will,’’ said Thibalt, ** but 
no fool, and without goatskins now, though what 
dresses he may wear at times he only knows. 
However, this man is my enemy—” 

** And therefore you would make him mine, of 
course,”’ replied Caillet, blowing up the embers 
of the half-extinet fire, and smiling bitterly as he 
did so; ** but you may save yourself the trouble, 
old ‘Thibalt: he is my foe already. He came 
between me and my purposes, and that is what } 
pardon not, Thibalt. So that boy is here, is he? 
What would I give now for one half hour face to 
face with him in this forest! It were worth ten 
years from any other period of my life; but that 
is impossible. However, what is it that you would 
tell me? How can you give me the means of 
punishing him ?” 

‘Through this old man,” answered Thibalt, 


have vengeance of our enemies; you of yours, 
and I of mine; through this dwarf you shall in- 
flict the greatest evil, punishment—if you will— 
upon that boy.” 

‘‘ How, how, how ?”’ demanded Caillet, im- 

tuously. ‘* What has he to do with Alber: 

enyn ?” 

«« Much, very, very, very much,” replied Thi- 
balt. ‘* That cripple, that half-mad, half-roguish 
cripple, possesses the means of raising Albert 
Denyn from what he is to high and noble for- 
tunes ; he will do it, too, if he be not prevented.” 

‘* And how can I stay him?” pr ger Caillet, 
sullenly : ‘* you tell me such facts but to torment 
me. This man is with the Captal de Buch, is 
he? What does he with him? How came he 
in the train of the captal? How can he raise 
this Albert? He, a beggarly wandering out- 
cast!" 


Thibalt ; ‘+ but give us a light first, I pray : 
thou sittest blowing the embers there till thou 
lookest like a fiend by the glimmering glare ; 
thou hast a torch, or a lamp, or something, surely.” 

Caillet made no answer; but, searching sul- 
lenly among the dry fern in one corner of the hut, 
he produced a large rosin torch, which he soon 
contrived to light, though the fire was low. Its 
red and smoky flame, however, did not serve to 
make the expression of his own countenanee, or 
that of the old man, assume an appearance less 
fierce and terrible; and as he moved about the 
point of the torch among the ashes, he continued 
to murmur something concerning Albert Denyn, 
which showed his companion how completely 
he had roused the bitter passions of his heart. 

Thibalt lost not the opportunity, but, with 
matchless skill, threw fresh fuel upon the flame 
of anger and jealousy, till Caillet turned angrily 
upon him, demanding, ‘* How is it to be done? 
Speak at once; for, by Heaven, if you continue 
teasing me any longer, without telling me what 
you seek, I will drive you out into the forest, and 
leave you to the care of the spirits you talk of.” 

‘* WhatI mean is this,” answered the old man, 
‘‘that he who, with a good unflinching blow, 
cleaves the skull of this same mischievous va- 
grant, will do more to injure Albert Denyn than 
were he to lop off the youth’s right hand.” 

‘* But why should I not cleave the skull of Al- 
bert Denyn himself?” asked Caillet. 

“That is impossible,” answered Thibalt, 
‘that is quite impossible. There is no chance 
of his straying from the band of the Captal de 
Buch ; and though a wolf may snatch a lamb 
from amid a flock of sheep, yet one would need 
to be u lion indeed, to seek prey amid such a herd 
as that. It cannot be, Caillet.”’ 

‘« Then how can the other be ?”” demanded his 
companion. *‘ Will the misshapen dwarf, who 
needs protection most, will he wander away, and 
leave the troop with whom he has already sought 
safety? No, no, Thibalt, none of such vain, idle 
schemes! I have already hazarded too much by 
seeking to seize opportunity ere it was ripe. 
Deal with him yourself; [ will have nothing to 
do with that deed.” 

«TI would deal with him readily,”’ replied Thi- 
balt, ‘* were not good King John a captive in 
England ; but this man, whom you hold to be a 
fool, has been wise enough to keep himself hid 
from all eyes till that danger was past. Now he 
comes forth, however, into sunshine, and fears 
not to show himself to any one. You need not 


fear that opportunity will be wanting. The eap- 
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with this Albert Denyn from the north. So 
much have I learned by the way: but if you let 
the present occasion pass, when he is near at 
hand, I will predict that you will see one enemy 
at least triumph over you.” —_, 

‘*That he shall never,’? answered Caillet, 
“that he shall never, if I can prevent him; and 
if this meddling fool must thrust himself in my 
way again, the consequences be upon his own 
head. Nevertheless, you shall tell why, and 
how, and wherefore ; by what tie this old man is 
linked with Albert Denyn, and what is the source 
of your enmity towards him. Ay, Thibalt, to 
the most minute particular.” 

« But listen, Caillet, listen,”’ cried his cunning 
companion, who did not seem particularly willing 
to enter into the causes of his hatred towards 
Walleran Urgel. “This old knave must die, 
that is clear: but can we not so manage it that 
his death shall seem to lie at the door of one of 
these lords ?”” 

** How can that be,” demanded Caillet, ‘if I 
am to do the deed? But I will tell thee what, 
Thibalt, I will kill no man secretly and in cold 
blood. If I meet him in the forest, he shall an- 
swer me for having crossed my path before ; but 
I will not seek him and slay him in his sleep, 
as doubtless thou wouldst have.” 

‘Not I,” answered Thibalt. ‘«* Thou shalt 
meet him in the forest, and there do with him 
what thou wilt—ay, to-morrow morning by day- 
break—but thou art so impatient! Hear me out, 
and let us speak low,” and, bending down his 
head, he continued in whispered conversation 
with Caillet, detailing a scene of cunning villany, 
to which the other listened with strange feelings, 
wherein stern satisfaction at the prospect of the 
promised vengeance was mingled with some sen- 
sations of contempt at the serpent-like art of his 
companion. 

The result will be seen hereafter. 


The morning was as dull and drizzly as the 
opening of any autumnal day could be, when the 
Captal de Buch and his party assembled in the 
courtyard of the inn. The hour was early, too, 
and the gray twilight and the grayer shower 
scarcely permitted the personages there gathered 
together to see each other's faces, as they bustled 
ubout in preparations for their speedy departure. 
The captal himself, with his arms folded on his 
chest, stood watching the progress of the rest, 
and giving orders from time to time, till at length 
all was completed, the horses caparisoned and 
brought forth, baggage and provisions charged 
upon inferior beasts of burden, and nothing, in 
short, wanting but the foot in the stirrup and the 
hand upon the mane. 

It was at that moment, when the principal 
squire of the captal had approached to tell him 
that all was ready, that the great leader, looking 
round, inquired, in a quiet tone, ‘* Where is our 
good friend Walleran Urgel? Will he not come 
to bid usadieu? Ay, and that old man, too, that 
led us hither? Although he left us last night 
sumewhat strangely, as yet we have no cause to 
think that he has deceived or betrayed us, and I 
would fain give him a reward for his trouble.” 

‘* He has not been seen since last night, my 
lord,” replied the man to whom he spoke. ‘I 
sat up to watch if he would come back, but he 
has not made his appearance again.” 

' “Your fierce looks affrighted him,” replied 
the captal laughing. ‘‘ But where is our other 
companion? I must needs speak one word with 
him before we go. Seek him, Albert, seek him. 
» I1—42 4 








He promised me some papers which I have not 
yet received. Heis not wont to be a sluggard.” 

It was in vain that Albert Denyn sought for the 
old man, Walleran Urgel, throughout the house 
and the village. ‘The bed in which he had lain 
was found vacant; the host of the little inn ex- 
pressed a belief that he had gone forth, with the 
first ray of the morning, to visit an old hermitage 
in the wood hard by; and one of the horseboys 
declared that he had seen him speaking with 
somebody in the court just before the dawn of 
day. 
** We have a long march to make,” said the 
eaptal, *‘and I cannot stop.”” He paused, with 
his eyes moodily fixed on the ground for a mo- 
ment, and then added, ‘Albert you shall remain 
behind ; wait for his return ; receive the papers, 
and bring them after me to Peronne.” 

Had the wishes of Albert Denyn been consult- 
ed, it is probable that he would gladly have left the 
task to some one else ; although he was now quit- 
ting his native land with none of those feelings of 
bounding joy which often fill the heart of youth 
at the aspect of new scenes and new adventures. 
He went not willingly, but he went resolved ; 
and the very pangs that he felt on parting with 
those he loved best on earth made him anxious 
to hurry forward till all was accomplished. ‘The 
lingering regrets, the wishes, the hopes, all the 
bright things, in short, that he was leaving be- 
hind him, were to Ais eyes as one of those fairy 
visions in the legends of old romance which ob- 
struct the way of the adventurous knight in the 
path of duty; and he longed to break through 
and to quit all such illusions forever. He knew, 
however, that, in the present instance, there was 
nothing left for him but to obey; and he accord- 
ingly made no farther reply to his leader than a 
mere demand of what he was to require at the 
hands of the old man, Walleran Urgel. 

** He will know,”’ replied the captal: “ if you 
but say the papers that he promised me, he will 
give them to you at once. You shall have Mar- 
tin and Grandison with you to bear you company , 
for these are times when it does not do to ride 
alone.” 

In the choice he had made of the two com- 
panions left with Albert Denyn, the captal had 
been guided by his observation of the relation- 
ships which had sprung up in the course of the 
march between his young follower and his old 
retainers. He had perceived that the two men, 
Martin and Grandison, though older and more 
experienced soldiers than Albert Denyn, had, 
nevertheless, felt the influence which his superior 
education gave him, and willingly submitted 
thereunto, courting his friendship and society, 
while many of the other veteran troopers looked 
with no small jealousy upon him whom they stig- 
matised as their lord’s new favourite. 

Although the captal was too strict a commander 
ever to suffer idle murmurs to affect his conduct, 
or even to meet his ear without reproof or punish- 
ment, he took care to avoid all cause of reasonable 
discontent; and in order to show both to the 
youth himself and the rest of his retainers that 
there was a motive, independent of favour, for 
assigning the present task to Albert Denyn, he 
turned again towards his young follower, saying, 
“T am sure, Albert, that I can trust you as fully 
as even my older comrades ; and in this instance 
you have the advantage over them of knowing 
something of the country between Beauvais and 
Peronne.” 

‘“‘T knew every road and path, my lord, in 
days of old,” replied Albert Denyn; “and I do 








not think that I have altogether forgotten them 
yet, although I got bewildered in the forest yes- 
terday. I will rejoin you, then, my lord, with 
all speed ; but how long am I to wait?’ 

“If he come not soon, seek him,’’ answered 
the captal ; ‘* but at all events, set out for Peronne 
by to-morrow morning.” 

Albert Denyn promised to obey, and the great 
leader, who carried almost to the point of profu- 
sion the knightly virtue of liberality, took his de- 
parture among the reverent salutations and com- 
mendations of his host, and all the crowd of horse- 
boys, tapsters, and such other knaves in grain 
and spirit which usually collected at the door of 
an inn in those days, either to welcome the 
coming or speed the parting guest. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


The morning, which had opened unfavourably, 
made good all its promises of evil. Every mo- 
ment the clouds over head became darker, and 
the rain poured down in torrents; and for nearly 
a couple of hours after the departure of the cap- 
tal and his band, Albert Denyn stood under the 
projecting doorway of his inn, gazing out in the 
direction of the forest, whence he expected to 
see Walleran Urgel make his appearance. His 
two companions had often tried to engage him in 
conversation ; but though he had replied kindly 
and with a smile, he had so soon fallen into 
thought again, that they had at length ceased 
their efforts, Martin saying to his fellow-trooper, 
‘« Leave him, leave him, Grandison! He is just 
upon the edge of his own land. I recollect you 
blubbered like a baby at the last look of the Isle 
of Wight; so he may well be somewhat sad on 
quitting his native country.”’ 

At the end of these two hours, Albert Denyn 
seemed to suffer his impatience to get the better 
of him; and, after cross-questioning the people 
of the inn once more in regard to the old man, 
he proposed to his two companions to set out in 
search of the ancient hermitage in the wood, 
which had been mentioned during the morning 
in connection with Walleran Urgel. 

Movement, activity, change, enterprise, form- 
ed the life of the man-at-arms in that day.— 
Scareely had the suggestion passed the ijips of 
Albert Denyn, when he and his comrades were 
in the saddle, and riding on towards the forest ; 
while three or four of the horseboys of the hos- 
telry stood and looked after them as they went, 
till the tall, strong figures of the three horsemen 
and their powerful chargers became dim and in- 
distinct, as seen through the heavy rain, and 
were then lost altogether amid the glades of the 
forest. 

Little did the youth or his comrades care for 
the weather; but onward they rode for several 
miles along the grassy roads which were cut 
through the wood, with the water splashing up 
under their horses’ feet from the well-soaked 
ground ; till at length Albert, whose eyes were 
bent forward with a kind of apprehensive feeling 
which he could not account for, exclaimed, 
‘* What is that on there before us, Grandison? 
It looks like the body of a man lying with his 
feet among the bushes.” 

Before his companion could bring his eyes to 
the spot or make any reply, the youth had 
spurred forward, and ascertained that his worst 
apprehensions were right. ‘The corpse of Wal- 
leran Urgel lay before him, while the moist 


ground near the spot was marked with thick 
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pools of blood. Albert sprang from his horse, 
and raised the head of the unfortunate old man, 
gazing on his face, im the hope of seeing some 
signs of animation left. All was still and calm, 
however ; all was ashy pale, except where, from 
a deep gash upon the brow, a stream of red blood 
had run across the forehead and dabbled the long 
gray hair. 

** Who can have done this ?”’ exclaimed Mar- 
tin, riding up, and gazing with a degree of hor- 
ror upon the bloody countenance of the old man, 
which he had never felt at the sight of death’s 
ghastly image written in the same red characters 
upon youth or lusty manhood, ‘ Who can have 
done this ?”’ 

‘‘] know not,” answered Albert Denyn, sad- 
ly ; * but it was a brutal and a savage act. God 
forgive me if I am unchristian-like ; but, I know 
not why, my mind turns to William Caillet. He 
has already proved himself base enough ; and, 





were he in Beauvoisis, I should say he had done 
this deed. Poor old man,” continued Albert, 
‘it is strange what feelings | have experienced | 
towards him, and could I discover his murderer | 
I would have blood for blood. Where can we! 
earry the body to, I wonder? he Castle of 
St. Leu eannot be far, and it were well to seek 
assistance there. Perhaps, afier all, life may not | 
be extinct. My own good lord lay for many | 
hours among the dead at Poictiers. You two, | 
Martin and Grandison, go on for a mile or two4 
along this road. Through some of the gaps you 
will soon see the tall gray towers of an old cas- 
tle rising upon a hill. You will find a leech 
there: bring him down with you. J will wait 
here to keep the wolves from the body.” 

** No, no!” exclaimed the man called Grandi- 
son. ‘* You know the country better than we 
do, Albert. Go on with Martin; I will stay 
with the corpse.”’ 

As he spoke he dismounted, and Albert, again 
springing on his horse, led the way in search of 
the chateau of St. Leu, which he was not long 
in discovering. 

In the mean while Grandison stood by the 
side of the body with his horse's bridle over his | 
arm. At first he gazed upon it with those grave | 
and sombre feelings which the solitary presence | 
of death naturally produces even in the mind of 
the rude and uneultivated. Who can stand and 





mortal soul without asking himself strange and 
moving questions regarding the mysterious link 
between spirit and matter, regarding all the warm 
relationship of life, and all the cold corruption of 
the tomb, regarding the final state of both the 
mortal and immortal parts of our mixed nature ? 
Who, in short, is there who can so look upon 
death without applying the sight before him to 
his own heart, without employing the dark hiero- 
glyphic as a key to read something of his own 
destiny ? 

Such feelings were, indeed, to a degree, pre- 
sent in the breast of the stout trooper as he stood 
beside the dead; but his was not a character to 
encourage or analyse them, Even as he gazed 
in musing meditation he began to whistle a light 
air, and soon turned his eyes away, looking up 
and down the road, and every now and then min- 
gling an articulate word or two of the song with 
the tune which poured from his compressed lips; 


*«* The hooded crow, the hooded crow, 
Sat on the tree by the river side, 
And up and down the boat did row, 
As the lover sat by the lady’s side.” 





So sang Grandison, and then broke off and 
whistled some more bars of the air: 


** The lover sat by the lady’s side, 
And much he talk’d of love’s soft law, 
And nobody heard what the dame replied ; 
But the hooded crow still answer’d * Caw.’ ” 


And again he whistled : 


‘“* The boat glided down the river’s course, 
And the lovers were gay as gay could be; 
But the hooded crow, with his accents hoarse, 
Followed them still from tree to tree. 


“The boat glided quick o’er the glassy wave, 
‘To where the waterfall broke the flood ; 
And at night the lovers were still as the grave ; 
But the hooded crow was there at his food.” 


And once more Grandison whistled, and began 
to march up and down as if on duty at an out- 
post. 

His music, however, wrs soon interrupted by 
various discordant shouts coming apparently 
from one of the side alleys of the wood which 
he and his companions had passed in their ad- 
vance, 

«* Ay, here they come,”’ said he, thinking that 
Albert and Martin were bringing down some as- 
sistance from the castle; but a few moments 
showed him a party of country people, compris- 
ing a number of boys, advancing upon him with 
furious cries and gesticulations, and evidently 
regarding him with feelings of enmity and wrath. 
His surprise, which was not slight, increased 
when they came near, on hearing nine or ten 
voices accuse him loudly of the murder of the 
old man! 

As soon as he found that this was the case, 
however, Grandison sprang into the saddle and 
grasped his lance, exclaiming, ‘‘ Keep off, my 
men; keep off! You are all fools; but, if your 
folly bring you too near.me, you may get a 
broken head.” 

‘‘ Seize upon him, seize upon him,”’ cried an 
old man, advancing from.the crowd, in whom 
Grandison recognised their somewhat doubtful 
guide of the day before: ‘* but there were more 
of them,”’ he continued ; “I saw them with my 
own eyes. But seize upon this one, at least, 
even though the others have escaped.” 

How the matter might have ended, had Gran- 
dison been left alone to deal with the undiscip- 
lined mob that surrounded him, cannot, of course, 
be told. It is very probable that they might 
have made good their object, yet not impossible 
that the stout man-at-arms might have drubbed 
them all; but, in the midst of the outery, the 
sound of galloping horse was heard ; and, to the 
good trooper’s great satisfaction, his companion 
Martin and Albert Denyn were seen coming 
down the green road at full speed, accompanied 
by a considerable body of horsemen. At Albert 
Denyn's right hand was a-noble-looking man, 
considerably past the middle age, whom Grandi- 
son had never beheld before, but whose name he 
soon learned from the exclamations of the peo- 
ple, who shouted, as soon as they beheld him, 
** The Lord of St. Leu! the Lord of St. Leu!” 

As the party came near, the nobleman ad- 
vanced more rapidly than the rest, exclaiming, 
‘What is all this! Why do you attack the 
trooper, my friends? Stand back there, I say ! 
By the Lord, Jacques Bonhomme, I will teach 
you to hear!” and he struck a young peasant, 
who was pressing forward upon Grandison, a 
blow with his clinched fist, which leveled him 
to the ground. ‘The young man rose cowed, but 
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sullen, while one of the others exclaimed, in an 
humble tone, ‘* Here has been a terrible murder, 
my lord, and we only sought to seize the mur- 
derer, and bring him up to the castle.” 

‘* That’s the man! that’s tiie man!’ cried an- 
other voice. 

‘* But there were two others, there were two 
others,” shouted a third from the crowd.— 
** Thibalt saw them, Thibalt saw them,” said a 
fourth. 

‘* Who saw them 2?” exclaimed the Lord of St. 
Leu. ‘* Who do you say ?” 

“Old Thibalt, my noble lord; old Thibalt la 
Rue,” cried the man who had last spoken. 

‘* He saw it, did he ?”” demanded the Lord of 
St. Leu in return. ** That is important evidence. 
Stand forward, old Thibalt. Nay, sneak not 
away out behind. Come forward,| say. They 
eall you ‘cunning Thibalt,’ I think. Now let 
me see whether you can be honest Thibalt, and 
give me a straightforward answer. You saw the 
people that murdered this poor old man. Now 
point out to me, if you see them here, any of the 
persons concerned in the deed.” 

Thibalt was evidently disinclined to give his 
personal testimony hefore the Lord of St. Leu. 
He hesitated, he stammered : he was quite sure, 
he said, of Grandison being one of the murder- 
ers, and he then pointed to Albert Denyn and 
Martin as the two others. 

“And you saw them commit the murder?” 
rejoined the Lord of St. Leu, waving his hand 
for Martin to hold his peace. 

‘* Not exactly commit the murder, my good 
and noble lord,” replied the old man, in a low 
and humble tone; ‘*but I saw them near the 
place.” 

‘** But when? but when?” exclaimed the Lord 
of St. Leu, sharply. ‘I see them near the place 
too, and I see you there; but that is no proof 
that either you or they committed the murder. 
When did you first behold them near the place?” 

** About two hours ago, my good lord,” replied 
Thibalt, ‘just at the time I heard the old man’s 
cries for help.” 

‘*And so you were two whole hours,” said 
the Lord of St. Leu, “ before you brought the 
help for which he cried.” 

** My lord, I could not get the people together 
sooner,’ answered the old man, 

‘** Why came you not to the castle ?”” demand- 
ed the Lord of St. Leu, fiercely. ‘* Why went 
you not to the village?’ Take him, Bertrand and 
Hugh. Bind his arms tight, and away with him 
to the chateau of Monsieur de Plessy : for it is 
on his lands he lives. ‘ell him what has hap- 
pened, and what you have heard. He will easily 
perceive that this old fox evidently knows more 
of the murder than he will admit. You ean say, 
too, that I know his charge against these men to 
be false; for that, hearing there was an armed 
party in the village, and not being aware that it 
was the train of the noble Captal de Buch, I sent 
down to watch all its movements. Yet stay ; 
this old man is reputed rich, he?” 

‘“‘ Oh, that he is! that he is!” cried a dozen 
voices from the peasantry around. ;' 

“Then I will deal with him myself,” said the 
Lord of St. Leu, drily ; ** take him to the eastle. 
Has not the leech come down yet? But the old 
man is evidently dead.” 

** | see the leech at the end of the alley, my 
noble lord,” said one of the retainers. ‘* He 
seems to put no on faith in his own powers, 
he is coming so slow.” , 

‘“* Who can have done this deed?” continued 
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the Lord of St. Leu, gazing on the body, while 
two of his attendants seat off the old man Thi- 
balt, with a pale face, towards the chateau of St. 
Leu. 

«‘ Have you no idea? Can you form no sus- 
picion, youth ?”” he continued, addressing 
Albert Denyn. ‘ You say that the murdered 
man accompanied the captal’s train out of 'Tou- 
raine. Is there any one on whom your suspi- 
cions would turn ?” 

«| know no one, my good lord,” replied Al- 
bert, ‘*in this part of the world, who could have 
any motive for such a bloody act. That old 
man, Thibalt, indeed, seemed to have known 
him in days of yore, and referred to some enmity 
between them. But, then, such feeble hands as 
his could not have done this deed. ‘There was 
one other, indeed, whose eumity this poor gen- 
tleman had provoked ; but he must be far absent. 
Were he here, I should say he was the man who 
did it.”” 

‘Name him! name him!” said the Lord of 
St. Leu, in his usual quick and stern manner. 

«He means that scoundrel William Caillet!’’ 
exclaimed Martin. «+ A serf, my good lord, who 
tried—” 

“I know, I know !”’ rejoined the Lord of St. 
Leu. ‘ My good friend the Count de Mauvinet 
sent me a messenger to tell me all, and bid me 
keep a strict watch in Beauvoisis, lest this base 
villain should seek refuge in these parts. So,” 
he continued, turning to Albert Denyn, “* you 
judge that, were he here, we might reasonably 
suspect him of the murder, of this old man ?”’ 

“I do, my lord, I do,” replied Albert, boldly. 
‘Poor Walleran Urgel crossed him in his pur- 

, and by his timely coming saved my noble 
Jord’s daughter from the brutal violence of that 
very Caillet. It was an act which he would not 
soon forgive, and were he in Beauvoisis, I should 
believe he is the man who has done this.” 

** He is in Beauvoisis,” said the Lord of St. 
Leu, with a dark smile. ‘I have certain in- 
formation that he is here. Not many a mile dis- 
tant from this very spot, he has been seen twice 
by those who know him well; and even now 
my people are watching for him, that he may 
not escape the punishment of his offences. 
Doubtless we shall soon discover whether this 
crime also is to be added to the number. What 
say you, leech; is the man dead ?”’ 

The surgeon, who had been brought down 
from the castle, and who, during the few last 
words spoken by the Lord of St. Leu, had been 
examining carefully the body of Walleran Urgel, 
now raised his head to reply, with a look of jzreat 
gravity and sagacity. ‘* My lord,” he answered, 
it is a very difficult thing to say what is death, 
and what is not.” 

** Pshaw !” cried the Lord of St. Leu; “I 
ask you will that man ever get up from that grass 
and walk ?”’ 

‘Not till the day of judgment,” replied the 
leech. 

«* Then the man is dead !’’ exclaimed the Lord 
of St. Leu. “Out upon philosophy ! It is truth 
I want. ‘Take the body and earry it to the cas- 
tle. You too, good youth, and your compan- 
ions, had better s on at once after the noble 
Captal de Buch, as he left you to look for this 
old man, to whom you can now render no farther 
service. ‘Tell him what has happened, and say 
that, if he wishes to investigate the matter him- 
self, a heaity welcome awaits him at St. Leu.” 

‘«« But, my lord,” replied Albert Denyn, ‘ the 
object of our stay was to obtain some papers 





which this poor gentleman had promised to my 
good lord the captal.”’ 

‘‘ Let the body be searched,” interrupted the 
Lord of St. Leu. ‘ Let the body be searched ; 
so that you can make your own report, youth, 
to your lord.”’ 

The corpse was searched accordingly ; but 
nothing of any kind was found among the clothes; 
and Albert Denyn, satisfied that poor Walleran 
Urgel had been plundered as weil as murdered, 
took his leave of the Lord of St. Leu, and, ac- 
cording to the directions he had received, rode 
on to rejoin the captal. 

The body of Walleran Urgel was raised by 
the attendants of the Lord of St. Leu, and car- 
ried towards the castle, while some of the pea- 
santry followed the nobleman and his train, as 
they rode slowly back, and the rest remained 
gathered together, round the spot, discussing the 
events that had taken place, and secretly declar- 
ing among themselves that the real murderers 
had been suffered to depart, and the crime, in 
order to shield them, had been attributed to those 
who had nothing to do with it. Such were the 
suspicions whispered among the crowd; but 
there was one who ventured to go farther than 


any of his comrades. The young peasant, whom | 


the Lord of St. Leu had somewhat brutally struck 
down, clinched his fist tight as he saw the noble- 
man and his train depart, and muttered between 
his teeth, ** The time will come.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Some time had passed ; the weather had clear- 
ed up again; the heavens were soft and bright; 
the sun shone out; and, though there wasa light 
winter’s mist lying in the low grounds, it scarce- 
ly interrupted the eye that ran over the scene 
around, but only served to soften the principal 
features of the landscape, and to give a vague 
vastness to the whole by blending the distance 
insensibly with the sky. 

Upon one of the highest hills in that part of 
the country, which, though not mountainous, is, 
as the reader well knows, rich in graceful un- 
dulations, stood a small chapel, with a cottage, 
tenanted by the officiating priest, hard by. It 
was reached by a winding path issuing from the 
deep woods below ; but the chapel itself stood 
bare upon a little esplanade, overtopping every- 
thing around it; and high above the little belfry 
appeared the symboi of man’s salvation, at the 
foot of which lay the old emblem of an anchor, 
meaning, perhaps, to represent Fuith arising out 
of Hope. 

On the day we speak of, various groups of 
peasantry were seen winding up the tortuous 
road. They consisted almost altogether of men 
—hard-featured, gaunt, hollow-eyed peasants— 
on whose faces as well as on whose garments 
appeared sad signs of misery and want, labour, 
exposure, and distress. Such traces were com- 
mon to the countenances of all; but every dif- 
ferent shade of expression was there besides, 
and, by the aspect, one might see how each man 
bore his burden. There was the downcast, eager 
gaze upon the ground, which seemed despairing- 
ly to ask the stones for bread. There was the 
gay and laughing misery which sets despondency 
at defiance. ‘There was the calm, firm look of 
resolute endurance. ‘There was the wild, yet 
sullen stare of fierce discontent, seeking the ob- 
ject of its hatred from under the bent eyebrows. 
Some of them spoke together as they came ; 





some of them chattered quickly and gesticulated 
vehemently ; some advanced in deep silence, 
buried, apparently, in the thoughts of their own 
sorrow. The object of all, however, was the same. 
A whisper had gone through the miserable pea- 
santry in the neighbourhood of Clermont, Beau- 
vais, and St. Leu, that a meeting of some of those 
who suffered most severely under the horrors 
and privations of the time was to take place, for 
the purpose of bewailing their misery and pray- 
ing to God in that chapel for some alleviation of 
the load which had fallen upon them. With 
whom the rumour originated no one appeared to 
know, but it seemed to have been universal 
through the country, and the day and the hour 
had been named exactly to every one. No one 
had been summoned, no one had been called ; 
but all had heard that such a meeting was to be 
held, and all went to join their sorrows to those 
of men who suffered like themselves. 

The good old priest had not been made aware 
that any such assembly was proposed, though 
the poor of the nighbourhood had often asked 
him to petition God for some relief, and the 
worthy man had never failed to do so, both in 
his secrect orisons and in the public service of 
the chapel. He was nota little surprised, then, 
to see from his windows, about the hour of mass, 
so great a number of the peasantry approaching 
his lonely habitation ; for his ordinary congrega- 
tion amounted rarely to more than twenty or 
thirty, and now two or three hundred men were 
evidently climbing the hills. 

‘Poor people,” he said to himself; ‘* poor 
people, their misery brings them to God, A sad 
pity is it that gratitude for happiness is not as 
strong a motive as terror or expectation; but so 
it is with our earthly nature. We must be driven, 
rather than led. We need the scourge of sor- 
row, and forget the Almighty too soon in the very 
prosperity which he has given.” 

Thus saying, he hastened into the chapel, 
which soon overflowed with people, and the 
mass began, and proceeded reverently to a close. 
In a prayer to God, introduced, perhaps, some- 
what irregularly, the priest spoke of the sorrows 
of the peasantry of France, of the misery which 
they had so long endured, of the scourges of all 
kinds under which they suffered, and he besought 
some speedy and effectual relief. 

The multitude listened to the prayer; but, if 
the ordinary service of the mass had soothed 
and consoled them, the mention of their disas- 
trous situation seemed to revive all their anguish ; 
and when they quitted the chapel, and had as- 
sembled on the little esplanade which we have 
mentioned, their minds were full of their wretch- 
edness, and many real and many fancied causes 
of discontent were busy in their imaginations. 

As they issued forth, they broke into separate 
groups, according as they found friends or ac- 
quaintances, and each little knot went no to detail 
griefs and privations enough to make the heart 
sick and the blood run cold. Gradually, how- 
ever, the more angry and vehement speakers 
drew the attention of listeners from the groups 
around. The whole numbers collected were 
speedily gathered into three or four parties. The 
voice of lamentation and sorrow was changed 
into complaint and murmuring, and curses deep 
and strong against the oppressors burst from the 
lips of the oppressed. 

The good priest had mingled with them to 
soothe and to console ; but, when he heard the 
turn which the people’s words were taking, he 
endeavoured to pacify and to calm, and even ven- 
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tured upon expostulation and reproof. He show- 
ed that many of the statements of wrongs suf- 
fered were as false as the miseries endured were 
true; and he was endeavouring to prove that 
some of the charges brought against the nobles 
were unfounded, when a loud voice proceeding 
from a man who had not yet spoken, stopped 
him in the midst. 

‘* Get thee hence,” said a tall peasant, covered 
from head to foot with the gray cloak of a shep- 
herd, the hood of which had hung far over his 
face, concealing the features from view. ‘ Get 
thee hence, good priest! This is no moment 
for thee ; thou art aman of peace, and hast done 
thy mission. Get thee hence,I say. But who 
is this riding so fast up the hill? The bailiff of 
the Lord of St. Leu, with one of his archers, 
come to say that we shall not even tell our 
miseries to God, I suppose.” 

All eyes were now turned in the direction of 
the road, on which was seen approaching a stout, 
well-fed, portly-looking man on horseback, fol- 
lowed by an archer on foot; the latter, besides 
his usual arms, bore a partisan on his shoulder ; 
and as far as beard and ugliness went, he was as 
forbidding a personage, and bore as formidable 
an appearance, as can well be conceived. Nor 
was the countenance of the bailiff of the Lord 
of St. Leu very prepossessing; not that the 
features were in themselves bad, but there was 
withal a look of insolent and domineering pride, 
a fat scorn for all things more miserable and 
meaner than himself, which certainly was not at 
all calculated to conciliate the affection of the 
starving peasantry of the neighbourhood. Thus, 
as he rode up, many a murmured comment on 
his insolent tyranny passed through the people, 
who watched his approach. 

Such are the men who make their lords hated; 
for very, very often the detestation of their infe- 
riors falls upon persons in high station, without 
any actual oppression on their own part. Never- 
theless, let them not think themselves ill-treated 
if the acts of their agents draw down upon their 
head the enmity of those whom they have not 
themselves trampled on; for power and wealth 
bring with them a great responsibility, and de- 
mand at our hands a watchfulness over the con- 
duct of others as well as our own; so that the 
man whose servant uses his authority for the 
purpose of oppression is little less culpable than 
the oppressor himself. 

The Lord of St. Leu, as times went, was nei- 
ther a tyrant nor an unjust man; his morality 
was not very strict; and in cases of offences 
committed within his jurisdiction, though he cer- 
tainly did not suffer the guilty to escape, yet he 
contrived, when it was possible, to make the 
punishment profitable to himself. He was 
fonder, in short, of fines than of bloodshed, and 
preferred making a culprit pay in pocket rather 
than in person. ‘Io a certain degree he was kind 
to the poor, often supplied them with food, and 
commiserated their distresses; but he was quick 
and severe when opposed, and stern in his gene- 
ral demeanour. His greatest crime was the li- 
cense whicli he allowed his inferior officers, who 
committed many a wrong and many a cruelty 
without his knowledge, but it cannot be said 
without his fault. 

Among the most detested of these subordinate 
tyrants was the bailiff of St. Leu; not that he 
was more cruel than others, but that he was 
more insolent in his cruelty, for people will bear 
tyranny more easily than scorn ; and the secret 
why some of the greatest tyrants that ever lived 









have gone on to the end of their lives uninjured 
and unopposed, has generally been that they 
gained to their side the vanity of those whom 
they oppressed, rather than arrayed it against 
them. 

The peasantry assembled before the chapel on 
the top of the hill drew back on either side as 
the bailiff advanced, but without showing any 
disposition to fly; and, indeed, had he examined 
closely, he might have seen some cause for ap- 
prehension in the sullen looks of some, and the 
fierce, wild expression of others. In those days, 
however, the idea of any thing like resistance on 
the part of the serfs had never entered into the 
mind of the nobles of France. ‘They regarded 
the villeins, as they called them, as the mere 
creatures of their will, If they treated them 
well, it was merely from general kindness of 
heart and natural good feeling; if they abstained 
from oppressing and actually ill-using them, 
when they had any inelination so to do, it was 
simply on account of some respect for the few 
laws which gave them a scanty protection; but 
no idea that the worm might turn on him who 
trampled it ever entered into the calculation of 
the lords of the soil. A terrible day of retribu- 
tion, however, was now coming, and the bailiff 
of the Lord of St. Leu was the one to hurry 
it on. 

‘* How now, Jacques Bonhommes,”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘* what are you doing here in such a 
crowd? Why get ye not to your labour? What 
are ye doing here in idleness ?”’ 

‘* We have been praying God to deliver us 
from evil,” replied a voice from the crowd. 

“ Away with you! away with you!” cried 
the insolent officer; ‘think you that God will 
attend to such a scum as you are! But first let 
me see who you have got among you; march 
down that road, every man of you, one by 
one.”’ 

‘* Why should we do that?’’ demanded one 
of the boldest among the peasantry ; “ or why 
should you meddle with us when we are praying 
to the only ear that will hear us ?”’ 

‘« Insolent villain,”’ exclaimed the bailiff, strik- 
ing him a slight blow with a truncheon he car- 
ried in his hand. ‘Dare you put questions to 
me ?”’ 

The man drew back with a frowning brow, 
but made no reply ; and the bailiff continued, * I 
will answer you, however. Here, archer, take 
my horse ;’’ and throwing the rein to his fol- 
lower, he slowly dismounted from his horse, 
while a little group at the other side of the crowd 
were seen eagerly conversing together. 

‘** Now, then,” said the bailiff, ** pass on be- 
fore me one by one; for there is a criminal 
among you who, having first committed felony 
against his lord, has fled hither to add murder to 
his other crimes. You alb know him well, and 
his name is William Caillet. Come, quick, 
pass before me, one by one, and each man let 
me see his face as he goes by.” 

The people paused and hesitated ; but at that 
moment the person who had spoken to the 
priest, and who was, as we have said, covered 
from head to foot with a gray shepherd’s cloak 
and hood, advanced slowly and deliberately from 
the other side of the crowd, as if to lead the 
way in passing before the bailiff of St. Leu. 
Several others of those who were near followed 
close behind him ; and when he approached the 
place where the officer stood, the bailiff, although 
there was something in the man’s demeanour 
which evidently struck and diseoncerted him, 





exclaimed aloud, ** Come, come, throw back 
your hood !” 

The peasant made no reply, but took another 
step forward, and then, turning suddenly face to 
face with the bailiff, he threw the cloak off en- 
tirely, and stood out before the eyes of all the 
very William Caillet whom the officer had de- 
manded. 

* Now, what want you with me?” demanded 
Caillet. 

‘« To apprehend you for a felony,”’ replied the 
officer, boldly. 

“Then take that for thy pains,’’ exclaimed 
Caillet, striking him a blow in the face, which 
made him reel back. ‘ Cut-throat slave of a 
bloody tyrant, take that, and that, and that!” 
and, drawing the sword with which he was 
armed, he plunged it again and again into the 
body of the bailiff, before the unhappy: man, 
taken by surprise, had power to do more than 
grasp the hilt of his sword convulsively. Ere 
he could pluck it from the sheath, his spirit had 
fled forever, and, almost at the same instant, the 
peasant called Jacques Morne had sprung upon 
the archer, exclaiming, 

** Tear him to pieces! Down with the mon- 
ster! Down with the nobles, and all the bloody 
tyrants who keep us without bread |’ 

The archer, however, was more upon his 
guard than his officer had been, and, shortening 
his partisan, he struck Morne a blow upon the 
head, which, though it did not kill him, Jaid him 
bleeding and senseless at his feet. Ere he cculd 
do more, Caillet, seeing that the bailiff could 
offer no farther resistance to any one, turned also 
to the archer, and strode over the prostrate body 
of Morne. ‘The soldier aimed a fierce stroke at 
him likewise; but Caillet was far superior to 
him both in skill and strength, and, parrying it, 
in a moment he struck him a blow upon the 
shoulder, which would have cleft him to the 
waist had he not been protected by his brigan- 
dine. Notwithstanding that defence, it wound- 
ed him severely, and brought him at once upon 
his knees; but Caillet drew back with ascornful 
smile ; and exclaiming to the peasants, “If he 
ever rise again, it is your fault,” he thrust his 
sword back into the sheath. 

The people rushed upon the unfortunate man 
in a crowd, bore him down to the earth, and in 
a moment they had literally torn him to pieces. 

The priest placed his hands over his eyes for 
an instant to shut out the dreadful sight; but, 
taking them away again, he raised them up to 
heaven, exclaiming, **Oh, man of blood, man 
of blood, you have brought down a new curse 
upon the land !”” 

‘I have brought it deliverance,”’ cried Caillet, 
in his voice of thunder. ‘ Get thee to prayers, 
good priest; get thee to prayers. Pray unto 
God for his blessing upon the course which has 
been begun this day: pray for strength to those 
arms that are now raised to deliver their coun- 
try: pray for resolution to those hearts which 
have undertaken the great work of restoring to 
mankind the liberty which is man’s birthright !” 

The few words which had passed between the 
priest and Caillet had afforded the people time 
to think for a moment over the act which had 
just been done, or, rather, to see clearly the sit- 
uation in which they had so suddenly been 
placed ; and strange and terrible were the con- 
tending sensations excited in their bosoms. The 
long habit of submission and fear of their lords 
had given way, for an instant, to the impulse of 
momentary passion ; but as soon as the deed to 
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which the passion had prompted was accom- 
plished, the feeling of awe returned, and with it 
the terror of punishment. They recoiled in a 
mass from the mangled body of the archer ; and 
they gazed with feelings of horror and affright 
on the bloody work they had made. 

Quick, however, to catch and take advantage 
of the $assing feelings of the moment, Caillet 
perceived at once what was passing in the minds 
of the peasantry : he saw that apprehension of 
their lord’s vengeance was, for the time, upper- 
most, and he determined to use that very appre- 
hension to counteract its natural effects. He 
looked on them sternly, then, for a short space, 
while they turned their eyes from the dead bo- 
dies towards him. 

«See what you have done,” he said, in a 
voice which was heard by every one present ; 
“see what you have done. You have slain one 
of the Lord of St. Leu’s archers. You have 
torn him to pieces. You cannot hide the deed, 
for too many have witnessed it. You cannot 
justify it, for he will hear no justification: he 
will neither pardon nor spare. ‘T’o-morrow his 
men-at-arms and his archers will be among you ; 
and there is not a man here, but myself, who 
will not be hanging up to some of the oak trees 
of the forest before sunset to-morrow night. You 
have done a terrible and unheard of thing: a 
thing that was never known in France before. It 
is true, you have been goaded to desperation ; it 
is true, you have been trampled on, and misused, 
and ground to dust; it is true, you have been 
kept in starvation and misery by men no better 
than yourselves ; it is true, you have seen your 
wives and children die of want and cold, that 
your lives have been one endless sorrow, and 
your existence but a length of drudgery and 
pain; itis true, that human patience could en- 
dure no more; that the insolence of your ty- 
rants added insult, and scorn, and contempt, and 
cruelty to wretchedness, and penury, and afflic- 
tion! But will your perseeutors spare you on 
that account? Will they have pity because you 
were driven by wrongs that no creatures on the 
earth could bear, under which a timid hare 
would find courage, against which a worm would 
turn? Oh, no, no! deceive yourselves not, my 
friends ; they will neither spare nor forgive. 
They know the interest of their own tyranny 
too well: they know that, if once you find re- 
sistance in any case successful, you will regain 
your rights and liberties, that you will take back 
with a strong hand that of which they have rob- 
bed you; that their fine castles, and glorious 
lands, and rich furniture, and dainty food, will 
all be yours ; that youewill no longer consent to 
be oppressed and trampled on ; that the rod with 
which they have ruled you is broken, and their 

wer gone forever. ‘They know it, I say, they 
fo it; and why do they know it? because 
they know that you are many, and they are few ; 
that you are strong by endurance and labour, and 
that they are weak ; that you are brave, and that 
they are cowardly ; ay, cowardly, I say. See 
how a handful of the English scattered their mil- 
lions like a flock of sheep at Poictiers. See how 
a few bands of adventurers ravage the land with- 
out their daring to oppose them. So would you 
scatter them if you chose it; so may you ravage 
their lands, if you do not prefer to submit your 
necks to the halter, and pay for the death of yon 
minion of tyranny with your lives. ‘To them, 
to them alone, is attributable all the evils which 
we endure, first to their oppression, then to their 
folly, then to theigpeowardice. Will you stand 





tamely, and bend your heads to the bloodthirsty 
monsters who have devoured you, or who will 
boldly follow me to punish them for their mis- 
deeds? to burn their castles, to ravage their 
lands, to smite the smiter, and to feed upon the 
fruits that they have torn from you ?” 

‘We will! we will!’’ cried Jacques Morne ; 
and, excited to a pitch of. wild enthusiasm, such 
as they had never before felt, by the vehement 
oratory of Caillet, a number of the peasants 
echoed, ** We will! we will!” 

‘+ Will you follow me,” reiterated Caillet, ‘* to 
avenge the wrongs that you have suffered, and 
to taste all the pleasures that have been denied 
to you? Will you follow me to wipe out in 
blood and flame the memory of long years of 
suffering and oppression? Choose your course, 
and choose at once: and think not that I try to 
lead you to violence in order to shield my own 
head, for theré is not a man here who is not even 
now in greater danger than I am. 1 have known 
how to protect myself, and I can protect myself 
still, against all the lords in the land. ‘They can- 
not hurt me, they can do me no harm; but I ask 
you, is there one man here, after what you have 
done to-day, who can ever lay down his head in 
safety? Are you not aware that the rope is 
round your necks? 
must be your own hands and your own knives 
that cut it?”’ 

‘‘ We are! we are!” exclaimed a hundred 
voices round ;: ** we will follow you, we will fol- 
low you to death.” 

*¢ No, not to death,”’ cried Caillet, in an ex- 
ulting tone; “ to life ! to liberty ! to enjoyment! 
to revenge! to every thing that man can hope 
for and desire! Oh, thou bloody spectacle |’ 
he continued, addressing the dead body at his 
foot, “I thank thee! for the sight of thee has 
roused my country to shake off the chains that 
bound her! I thank thee! for the sight of thee 
has given back to my countrymen their hearts‘of 
lions. Let us spend no more time in vain words. 
I long ago, my men, and you this day, have 
done deeds that bar us from all retreat. We 
must conquer our liberty or die. Let us strike, 
then, at once; let us this very hour perform some 
other great act, which may fill the hearts of our 
enemies with fear.” 

‘‘ But,” said one of those timid counsellors 
who so often, in moments of excitement and en- 
thusiasm, throw a damp upon the brightest ar- 
dour, ‘** but we are here not more than two hun- 
dred men, without arms, without assistance,” 

‘« But two hundred men ?”’ exclaimed Caillet, 
with a frowning brow and a loud voice; ‘I tell 
you that by my voice speak all the peasantry of 
France. I tell you that the castle which I will 
set in flames this night—ay, though it be perch- 
ed upon a rock, and defended by triple walls— 
the castle which I will set on fire this night shall 
serve but as-a beacon to call forth the millions of 
the nation to join with us in punishing their op- 
pressors. No arms, did the man say? Have 
you not knives—have you not the knives with 
which the commons of France have more than 
once routed the enemies of their land? Have 
yon not scythes, weapons more terrible than all 
the lances of your enemies? Let each man 
seize his scythe, then, and follow me; I will 
teach him to mow down harvests which he has 
never reaped before. Take such arms as are 
nearest at hand, for the time being! and we will 
soon snatch from the hands of our enemies the 
swords they have too long used against our- 
selves. No assistance, did he say? [I tell you 
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you shall have the best assistance in the world ; 
you, the peasantry of France, shall be aided by all 
the citizens of France. The people of Paris are 
already in revolt, and the commons of every 
other town only wait our signal to rise as one 
man. Then, then a few thousand nobles, cooped 
up in their strongholds, and besieged by mil- 
lions of their injured countrymen, shall pay the 
penalty of their long and terrible crimes, wash- 
ing out in blood the stains they have fixed upon 
the land; and may destruction fall upon them all, 
except such as frankly come over and join the 
people. Now, then, let those who will, follow 
me! for we have ulready wasted much time; 
and this night you shall have the first taste of 
that glorious revenge of which you shall drink 
deep, day by day, till the whole be accomplished. 
But, if there be one man among you who has 
not been injured by these nobles; if there be 
one man whose children have been suffered to 
know plenty, or one even who thinks that, after 
the death of that archer, we can obtain peace and 
forgiveness, let him stay away, and take part 
with those whom we devote to destruction. We 
want none but such as have willing hearts and 
ready hands; for the multitudes throughout all 
France that are prepared to join us—the thou- 
sands that I have seen on the banks of the Loire, 
| cursing and scoffing at the coward nobles as they 
| fled from Poictiers, will put all resistance at de- 
| fiance, and in a few days make us masters of the 
country. W! ither shall we go? what place shall 
we first attack? Let it be the castle of St. Leu; 
it is strong and full of men, and will be a glo- 
rious conquest. There, too, is confined good old 
Thibalt la Rue, whom they have accused of a 
murder that he did not commit, simply because 
they knew he wished the people to rise and 
throw off their tyranny.” 

*«* No, no !”’ cried a voice, ** he is not there: 
they moved him from St. Leu nearly a fortnight 
ago, and took him to Plessy en Val, because he 
lived upon those lands. He is in the tower of 
the Lord of Plessy, by the stream.” 

‘* Let us go thither, then,” exclaimed Caillet ; 
‘‘ that will be an easy conquest, and perhaps we 
may have time to take the castle of St. Leu also 
before night.”* 

Every strong feeling of the human heart is 
more or less infectious; and, unless guarded 
against its influence by some counteracting pas- 
sion in our own bosom, we can hardly help par- 
licipating in any sensation which we see power- 
fully displayed by another. Every word, every 
look, every gesture of Caillet was full of strength, 
and confidence, and determination; and there 
was not one person in the crowd that surrounded 
him who did not feel his own energies rise, his 
own fears decrease, his own courage glow, as he 
listened to and marked the extraordinary man 
who stood before him. Even the cold coun- 
sellor, who had been the first to think of diffi- 
culties and impediments, was carried away by 
the words he heard, and exclaimed with the rest, 
** Lead on, lead on! We will follow you.” 

‘Forward, then,” exclaimed Caillet, ‘* for- 
ward towards Plessy ; and, as we go, let us call 
out our fellow-men, to aid us in our enter- 
prise.”’ 

Thus saying, he led the way down the hill 
with a rapid step. ‘The crowd followed him to 
a man; and no one but the good old priest gazed 
after them as they rushed away into the paths of 
the forest. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 


There wes a man singing at his work, and two 
or three children playing about the door, while a 
mother sat wihin rocking a wicker cradle with 
her foot, and twirling the busy distaff with her 
hands, in the little village of peasants’ huts 
which lay at the distance of about a mile from 
the tower of Plessy en Val. ‘The short after- 
noon was drawing towards its close, and the 
evening light of a bright day in the beginning of 
the year shone calm upon the peaceful scene, the 
woods swept up over the neighbouring hills, the 
tall donjon of the castle was seen rising over the 
trees, and there was a sort of misty calmness in 
the aspect of all things, which communicated a 
sweet and tranquil feeling to the mind. 

Merrily worked on the contented labourer, 
watching the gambols of his babes, and speaking, 
fiom time to time, a word to his wife within. 
Suddenly some unusual sound caused the man to 
look up and turn towards the road which came 
out of the wood. ‘The noise was a very pecu- 
liar one: neither ery, nor shout, nor human voice 
was heard; but there was the quick tramp of 
many feet, blended with the buzz of a number of 
people speaking in a low tone. 

** What is all this?” said the peasant, raising 
himself to his full height, and leaning on the axe 
with which he had been hewing into shape a 
large mass of oak. ‘* What is all this, Janette ? 
Here’s a crowd of several hundred men coming 
down, as fast as they can come without running ; 
a number of the good folks of St. Leu I see, and 
some of the people from Beauvais; there is 
Jacques Morne, too, and long Phillipe of Argen- 
ton, and some of the serfs of Beaulieu; but who 
is that at their head, with a sword in his hand? 
On my life, I believe it is the felon, William 
Caillet! ‘They must be about some mischief.” 

A minute more brought the first men of the 
crowd to the entrance of the village, and the loud 
voice of Caillet exclaimed, in a tone of com- 
mand, * T'ake your axe on your shoulder, and 
join us to deliver France from her tyrants !”’ 

** beg your pardon, Master Caillet,” replied 
the man to whom he had addressed himself; «I 
never join people without knowing what they 
are going to be about.” 

‘To deliver France, I tell you,’’ answered 
Caillet, sternly. 

“‘ Ay, ay,”’ cried the peasant; ‘*buthow? How 
are you going to begin ?” 

‘“‘ By burning down the castle of Plessy, and 
setting free good old Thibalt la Rue,” growled 
forth Jacques Morne. ‘* Waste not many words 
upon him, Caillet: I told you all the people here 
are willing slaves.” 

‘** [ am an honest man, at all events,” replied 
the peasant, boldly, ** and I will have no hand 
in burning down the castle of my good lord, or 
setting free an old rogue who never left us at 
peace while he was among us. Think what you 
are about my men,” he continued, addressing the 
followers of Caillet. ‘ Think what you are 
about, and where these people are leading you.” 

“Take that for your pains,” cried Jacques 
Morne, plunging a knife into his throat; and, as 
the unfortunate man fell back, weltering in his 
blood, Caillet exclaimed, ‘So die all the willing 
slaves of the tyrants of our country! Disperse 


, 


through the houses; gather all the arms and tools 
that you can get, and let us on as fast as possi- 
ble.” 


In a moment every cabin was invaded, and a 


the houses who willingly joined the insurgents, 
some, it may be seppieed: towed the example 
of the peasant whom the insurgents had first met, 
and more than once a scream, or a deep groan, or 
a supplication for mercy, issued from the doors of 
the huts, telling how well the orders which had 
been given were obeyed. When the crowd 
again began to move on, flames were bursting 
from various parts of the village, and a few wo- 
men and children were seen flying in terror and 
agony towards the wood. It required but five 
minutes to change a sweet and peaceful place into 
a scene of blood and devastation. 

Caillet himself had entered none of the houses, 
but stood for a short time in the midst of the 
road, with his right hand still grasping his naked 
sword, and his left pressed tight upon his brow. 
At length he shouted to his followers to come 
forth ; and as they obeyed that loud and echoing 
voice, he led them on without looking behind. 

Forward they rushed through a narrow, wind- 
ing lane, with a small stream crossing it in the 
bottom of the valley; but ere the multitude had 
| proceeded half a mile, swelling their numbers by 
'some peasants who had been working in the 
‘fields, they were suddenly met by the white- 

haired Lord of Plessy and three attendants, gal- 

loping down at full speed towards the village, 
| the flames of which had been observed from the 
| watch-tower of the castle. The good old baron 
was all eagerness to give aid to his people in the 
calamity under which he thought they were suf- 
fering, and he was within twenty or thirty yards 
of Caillet and his followers before he saw the 
threatening aspect of the crowd. 

At that moment, however, the thundering 
voice of the leader of the insurrection exclaimed, 
somewhat too soon for his own purpose, * This 
is one of the tyrants! Upon him, upon him, 
my men, and tear him to pieces!’ And he him- 
mt! rushed forward to seize the bridle of the old 
lord. 

But one of the nobleman’s attendants spurred 
| forward his horse before his master, exclaiming, 

“Fly, my loud, fly, we are too few to resist.” 
|The Lord of Plessy and the rest, confused and 
astounded, and guessing but vaguely what had 
| occurred, turned their horses and fled at full speed 
| towards the castle, while the furious mob darted 
upon the gallant servant who had devoted him- 
| self, for his master, and, ere he could strike three 
| strokes in his own defence, had pulled him from 
his horse and dashed his brains out with an axe. 
|  Caillet caught the beast the man had ridden by 
_the bridle, and sprang at once into-the saddle, 
| exclaiming, “ Follow me quickly! we must not 
lose our advantage. If you delay a moment you 
will have to choose another leader ;” and thus 
saying, he galloped on at full speed after the 
Lord of Plessy and his attendants. 

The crowd who came behind quickened their 
pace, and hurried forward as fast as possible ; but 
they could not keep pace with Caillet, and at the 
turn of the road which led up towards the castle 
lost sight of him altogether. Some anxiety and 
apprehension took possession of them, and made 
them waver for a moment; but Jacques Morne, 
waving a heavy axe over his head, exclaimed, 
‘Run, men, run! Why do you pause? If you 
hesitate he will be killed before we are there.” 

Onward they rushed again, and in two minutes 
more the barbican of the castle was before them. 
The sight that they saw there renewed their cour- 
age and roused them into fury. Caillet himself 
had reached the place almost at the same moment 











general pillage began ; some men were found in 





with its lord, and, to ensure that the gates of the 


outwork should not be shut, had sprung from the 
horse which bore him, and plunged his sword 
into the animal’s chest. Falling dead under the 
archway, the carcass blocked up the way, and 
both served as a rampart for the bold man who 
stood there unsupported against the armed fol- 
lowers of the feudal chief, and prevented the 
portcullis from falling completely, or the heavy 
door beyond from being closed. 

All was confusion and bustle in the gate, 
though only a few of the usual guards had as yet 
arrived. Some were endeavouring to drag the 
horse away, some were striking at Caillet with 
swords and partisans, some were calling for 
crossbows and quarrels to shoot him as he stood ; 
but as the head of the rushing multitude appeared 
and came on with a wild yell of rage and exul- 
tation, a panic seized upon the soldiery, and, 
abandoning the barbican and the drawbridge, they 
sought for safety within the walls of the castle 
itself. 

“Victory! victory! shouted Caillet: “we 
have won the first triumph. On, on, my men, 
and the place will soon be ours.” 

The crowd rushed forward; the portcullis, 
which had partly fallen, was soon raised; the 
barbican was rifled of the various weapons it 
contained; and, defended by some shields and 
casques which had belonged to the soldiery of 
the place, Caillet and seven of his followers 
passed the drawbridge in spite of the arrows and 
quarrels which were now showered thickly upon 
them from the walls. Each man bore with him 
a load of faggots and wood, which had been 
found in the outwork, laid up as the warder’s 
winter provision; and a pile was soon raised 
against the chief gate of the castle, as high as 
could be reached. No light, however, was to be 
had for some minutes ; and when, at length, one 
of the peasants, with a flint and steel, contrived 
to kindle a flame, an arrow from a projecting tur- 
ret struck his shoulder and pierced him to the 
heart. A loud shout of satisfaction burst from 
the man who had discharged the shaft, and some 
signs of terror showed themselves among the 
insurgents at the first appearance of death among 
themselves. But Caillet boldly thrust himself 
forward into the very aim of the archer, and, 
shaking his clinched hand at him, exclaimed, 
“In this fire will I burn thy heart! Revenge, 
revenge, my friends! The blood of our brother 
calls out to us for revenge. Let us spread round 
the castle while the flaine burns down the gate ; 
perhaps we may find some speedier way in.” 


His wish was but to occupy the peasantry 
while the fire did its work; for he knew well 
that men unaccustomed to warfare are with diffi- 
culty brought to wait in inactivity while any pree 
liminary operation is carried on, especially when 
they are exposed to danger during the delay. 
Part, then, he left to watch the burning of the 
gate under the coverof the barbican, the rest he 
led round the castle, affecting to seek another 
point of entrance. In the mean while the Lord 
of Plessy and his attendants, astéunded by what 
had occurred, confused, terrified, and utterly un- 
prepared to offer vigorous resistance to an attack 
which had never been anticipated, lost much time 
in wild and hurried consultations ; and it was not 
till the fire had made considerable progress that 
they thought of pouring down water upon it 
through the machicoulis. Several minutes more 
were spent in bringing it up from the well to the 
tower above the gate, and then it was unfortun- 











ately found that the stream fell beyond the spot 
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where the flame was raging, and the water flowed 
away into the moat. 

By this time it was evident that, notwithstand- 
ing the plating of iron, the woodwork of the door 
was beginning to ignite, and another hurried and 
confused consultation took place in which some 
one proposed to parley with the assailants, and 
to try to make some terms. ‘The old lord him- 
self, however, refused to hear of such a disgrace- 
ful act; and it was resolved to open the gate for 
a moment, and, rushing out, endeavour to throw 
the flaming pile into the diteh. 

Unhappily for the besieged, at the instant this 
determination was executed Caillet himself had 
returned from his progress round the walls. He 
had passed the drawbridge, with Jacques Morne 
and another, to see what had been the effect of 
the flame upon the doors, and, notwithstanding 
the intense heat, was standing almost in the blaze, 
when the gate was thrown open, and the old lord, 
with ten or twelve men, rushed out, scattering 
the fire befure them. For a moment Caiilet and 
his companions were driven back some steps ; 
but his quick and daring mind instantly conceived 
the object of the enemy, and he determined to 
turn their attempt to his own advantage. Sud- 
denly those who were watching under the barbi- 
ean lost sight of him and his comrades in the 
midst of the smoke and flame, but the next mo- 
ment the bold insurgents and their leader ap- 
peared again, striking on all sides, and literally 
surrounded by fire and enemies. At the same 
time the voice of Caillet was heard shouting 
aloud, ‘* The gate is won! ‘The gate is won I, 
On, on, my men, the castle is ours !”’ 

With a wild yell of triumph the multitude 
rushed across the bridge, and, bearing all before 
them, entered the castle of Plessy together with 
its devoted lord and his followers. Resistance 
was now vain, for the numbers of the assailants 
exceeded so terribly those of the defenders of 
the castle, that the lack of arms and discipline 
was far more than compensated. One or two of 
the men of Plessy, struck with panic, threw 
down their weapons, and declared they would 
surrender, forgetting that the enemy had none of 
the conventional feelings and principles of action 
which are to be found among regular soldiery. 
They had now, however, a terrible lesson to 
learn; that those who know no mercy will be 
shown to them if defeated, show no mercy them- 
selves when successful. ‘The offer to surrender, 
the cries for quarter, were met by knives in the 
throats or in the hearts of the defeated garrison. 
Those who were not killed by the first blow 
were trodden to death under the feet of the mul- 
titude, which, rushing vehemently forward one 
man behind another, drove all before them, or 
trampled down without mercy those that fell. 
On, on they poured through the courts and nar- 
row passages of the castle, slaying without re- 
morse all the men they found; and still in the 
front of the brutal crowd was the tall and power- 
ful form of William Caillet, casting himself upon 
any whe yet dared to resist, and accomplishing 
in a moment, by skill of arms, what his rude fol- 
lowers failed to do by force. On, on they poured, 
deluging the: pavement with blood, strewing the 
courtyards with corpses, and shouting with sa- 
vage delight at every head that fell, till at length 
the lower part of the castle was entirely cleared, 
and up the narrow staircase in the keep they 
rushed, led on by Caillet and some of the most 
fierce of his comrades. 

Here, however, the last desperate opposition 


himself, and his few surviving followers, stood 
side by side at the top of the first flight of steps, 
determined to keep that narrow passage so long 
as an arm could wave or a heart could beat. 
They ranged themselves in double row, the first 
rank armed with swords and battle-axes, and the 
men behind passing their shortened lances be- 
tween their companions in front. It was an aw- 
ful moment, but each heart was armed with 
something more than courage. ‘The women and 
the children were above ; and they who had hi- 
therto fought with resolute valour for their own 
lives, now struck for what was dearer still, for 


| stant after, muttering to himself, ** They must be 

bound by deeds that can never be forgiven,’’ he 
spurned the lady from him, exclaiming, ‘I slay 
you not, but I will not save you!” and turned 
towards the door, leaving his infuriated followers 
mad with blood and lust to work their horrid 
will upon the defenceless beings who were now 
| all that remained alive of the former numerous 
| inhabitants of the castle. 

Shriek after shriek rang from the hall as Cail- 
| let forced his way out through the multitude who 
were thronging into it; and as soon as he was in 
the open air he paused and listened till the cries 








the best, bright, dear gifts of human existence. | of agony and horror ceased; and then, while a 
‘‘ There is hope,” said the Lord of Plessy, as he | loud hoarse laugh from some human demon sue- 
took his station, ‘there is still hope while one | ceeded, he muttered, * ‘There is no retreat for 


man guards this staircase! ‘The news of the | 
attack will soon be known; people will come to | 
our rescue from St. Leu and Clermont, and we | 
shall save the women and children : let some one | 
above hang out a black flag from the top of the | 
tower. Hark! the wretches are rushing up.” | 

As he spoke, a tall, athletic man, who had | 
been the blacksmith at St. Jeu, rushed past Cail- | 
let to be the first in the work of butchery ; but, | 
while he was still ascending, the old noble took | 
a step forward, raised his battle-axe in the air, | 
and struck the broad, swarthy brow of the in- 
surgent with the clear, sharp edge, of the wea- | 
pon, felling him to the ground like an ox under 
the blow of the butcher. His brains strewed 
the stone steps as Caillet and Jacques Morue | 
ascended; and the dauntless aspect of the old 
lord and his companions made even the bold) 
leader of the insurgents pause for a moment, to 
think how he might best attack them. 

The means that suggested themselves were | 
like the man who hesitated not to seize them. | 
* Cover my head, Jacques Morne,” he cried, | 
and, bending down, he raised the yet warm and | 
quivering form of the dead man in his strong | 
arms. | 
The Lord of Plessy viewed him with a scorn- | 
ful smile, thinking that he was going to bear the | 
corpse away; but, heaving it up with his full) 
strength, Caillet cast it at once upon the spears | 
and axes of the men above, and then rushed for- | 
ward, sword in hand, into the midst, before they | 
could strike him from above. The rest of the 
insurgents sprang after him, shouting their tri- | 
umph, and in three minutes the white hair of the 
old baron lay dabbled with gore among the | 
corpses of his last gallant followers. 

The insurgents paused not in their work: | 





them now! ‘They are mine forever!” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
A victory achieved: what a grand thing it is, 
a victory achieved! In any course of action, 
moral or physical, whether it be in the strife of 


contending thousands, in the daily battle-field of 


our rivalry with other men, in the fierce and bit- 
ter struggle with our own passions, or in our 
warfare against the stern opposition ef circum- 
stances, a victory gained is always a grand thing 
that bears up the heart, like a triumphant general 
upon the shields of his conquering soldiery. But 
even in the ordinary conflicts of hostile ‘armies, 
cases will occur when the success{nl commander 
—while shouts of success ring around, and glory 


| prepares her Jaurel for his brow—lies writhing 


in the agony of wounds and shattered limbs, 
with the frowning image of death before his 
eyes, ready to snatch the wreath from off his 
head. 

Thus stood William Caillet in the court of the 
castle of Plessy: the victory was won, and it 


| was a double victory, for it wes not only that he 


had triumphed over the foes that opposed him, 
but likewise over the supporters who fullowed 
him. He had trampled the one under his feet, 
he had bound the others to his cause with chains 
that they could not break ; but still out of the 
strife he had come wounded and shattered, not 
in limbs and in body, but in spirit and in heart. 
The dark end of all, the sure damnation of the 
future, was for a moment before his eyes: and 
the consciousness of having accomplished the 


| first great triumphant step in the career that he 


had longed for, scarcely made up fog the fiery 


there was a door on the other side of the landing | #gouy of the means by which it was worked out. 
towards which they ran at once. They found | Lach blow that he had struck, each step that he 
it fastened strongly on the inside; but it was | had taken, seemed io have crushed some of those 
instantly dashed open, and a large chamber or | better feelings that linger like reluctant angels to 
upper hall presented itself, at the farther side of | the very last, long after all hope of repentance 
which stood some seven or eight females with | and reformation seem extinguished, and the pang 
their eyes fixed in an agony of terror upon the | of their parting came upon him along with the 


opening door. In the middle was a young lady | 
of noble mien, with her hands clasped, and three | 
children clinging round her knees. ‘The moment | 
she saw the faces of the insurgents she uttered | 
a shrill cry, and looked behind her as if for some 
means of escape. There was none; and the 
next impulse brought her to the feet of Caillet, 
exclaiming, “‘ Have pity! have pity! you have 
killed my father, my husband has long been dead; 
slay me ,too, if you will; but oh! spare my 
children !”’ 





exultation of victory. 

He stood for more than a minute, then, in 
deep thought at the foot of the staircase; anda 
minute in the midst of such scenes is equal to 
years at any other period. He was interrupted 
at last, by one of those who were hurrying about 
through the courts, in the chambers, and among 
the corridors of the castle, inquiring, with an un- 
sated appetite for bloud, if there were any more 
to slay. ; 

‘Where go you, Caillet?”” demanded the 


Caillet paused, and put his hand to his head, man, as his leader took a step forward on seeing 
while those who followed him rushed on towards | him approach. 


the shrieking group at the other side of the room. 





was prepared fofthem. The Lord of Plessy 


‘I go to set free old Thibalt la Rue,” re- 


He seemed to hesitate for a moment; but the in- | pjied Caillet. 
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“He is in the little tower at the end of the 
court,” said the peasant; ‘I saw his thin white 
face peeping through the bars.” 

Caillet strode down and crossed the courtyard, 
gazing wlth a smile of scornful satisfaction upon 
the dead bodies of some of the soldiers as he 
passed, and muttering to himself, «* ‘These mighty 
lords! these mighty lords!” A few moments 
brought him to the tower the man had spoken of, 
and, looking up, he still saw the countenance of 
old Thibalt gazing through the grating. ‘Two 
heavy bolts upon the door were soon drawn; 
but there still remained a lock, and Caillet was 
searching for some means of dashing it off, 
when the voice of old Thibalt exclaimed from 
above, ‘* There is an axe in that man’s hand in 
the middle of the court.”” Without reply, Cail- 
let turned thither, and with some difficulty 
wrenched the battle-axe from the stern grasp in 
which the dead man held it. A single blow then 
dashed the lock to atoms; and as Caillet threw 
open the door, the form of old Thibalt was seen de- 
scending the stairs. ‘The old villain said nothing, 
but grasped his liberator’s hand, and then taking 
a step or two forward, gazed into the faces of two 
or three of the dead men with a quiet, inquisitive 
grin, in which contempt and triumph were 
strangely blended. 

‘*A good beginning, Caillet,” he said, ‘a 
good beginning: they have fleshed themselves 
well. What are they about now, and where are 
they? Let there be no sparing. Blood, blood’s 
the thing.” 

‘* No fear of that, no fear of that,’’ answered 
Caillet: ‘they have had blood enough; too 
much, indeed !’’ 

‘* That can’t be, that can’t be,” cried the old 
man: ‘ they must drink to the very dregs, Cail- 
let, if you would have anything like snecess. 
First, because blood is like wine to a drunken 
man, the more he takes the more he must have; 
next, because this blood can never be forgiven, 
so that each man that joins us must have his 
baptism in gore ; next, because as long as there 
is one drop of this noble blood left in France, 
there will be war between it and ours. Let them 
drink deep, Caillet, let them drink deep! Break 
down the bridge behind your people, and they 
must go forward. Where are they now ?”’ 

‘* Murdering the women and children,” replied 
Caillet, “‘ up in the keep there.” 

“That is right, that is right,”’ cried Thibalt, 
rubbing his hands with a low laugh; “ kill the 
mother serpent, and crush the eggs. Now let 
you and I go and seek for the gold.” 

‘Not you and I only,” said Caillet, sternly. 
** We must call others to help and to witness. | 
come to free the people of France, not to seek 
for wealth for myself.” 

The old man looked disappointed ; aud he re- 
plied with a sneering turn of the lip, **Do you 
think, Caillet, that these people would so deal 
with you likewise? Will not they get all the 
gold they can, and let you know nothing about 
it ?”’ 

“The first that does so shall die,” rejoined 
Caillet; ‘* and I will take means to ensure that it 
is not done undiscovered.”’ 

** You are wrong, you are wrong,” said Thi- 
balt, setting his teeth bitterly. ‘* Wealth is al- 
ways power, Caillet; every other sort is uncer- 
tain. You can always buy men even when you 
cannot command them. Bethink thee, Caillet; 
the time may come when some one rises up to 
oppose thee, some one as full of knowledge and 
strength as thou art. If thou hast secured to 




















thyself wealth in the mean while, thou hast still 
the advantage, and wilt triumph over him. But 
if thou hast not, he will triumph over thee, for 
novelty will be in his favour. Come, let you 
and | go and seek for gold, else it will be too 
late.” 

But Caillet kept his purpose firmly, plying 
with a sharp sneer, * | seek it not, ‘I'hibalt, and 
will take care that you seek it not either; for, if 
you do, none will share it with you, and none 
will find any where you have passed.” 

‘Thibalt would fain have resisted; but he found, 
not without bitterness and disappointment, that 
the bold man with whom he was leagued had as- 
sumed that command which his powers of mind 
naturally bestowed upon him, and that Caillet 
was determined both to lead and to be obeyed. 
Perceiving that opposition for the time was in 
vain, the ancient knave followed his companion 
in search of some of the other insurgents. He, 
indeed, speculated upon thwarting him at some 
future period, and seizing upon a greater share 
of authority than Caillet seemed willing to assign 
him. But when they had joined a party of some 
twenty or thirty of the rebels, who by this time 
had gathered together in the court, and he saw 
the enthusiasm with which the people regarded 
their leader, the power with which he swayed 
their passions, and the prompt obedience which 
every one was prepared to show, Thibalt per- 
ceived that he must not hope to be more than 
second, and made up his mind to secure to him- 
self that station. 

One by one the insurgents poured forth from 
various parts of the castle ; and, just as the even- 
ing was falling, they assembled in the great 
court, round the pile of every sort of plunder 
which had been taken in the castle of Plessy. 
To bloodthirsty vengeance now succeeded ano- 
ther appetite: rapine glared in the eager eyes 
and fierce countenances of the men around, as 
they gazed upon piles of wealth, such as, in the 
wildest dreams of imagination, they never expect- 
ed to call their own. For his part, Caillet left 
them to assign what share they would to their 
leader ; and in the joy and triumph of the mo- 
ment they were liberal, declaring that, of all booty 
taken from the nobles, one eighth part should be 
allotted to him, who had led them on to their 
first success. 

‘I receive it,” said Caillet, * not for my own 
sake, but for yours; for we shall need money to 
meet many expenses that you dream not of. One 
half of what you give me I set apart for the com- 
mon use of the great cause, the other I divide 
between myself and good old ‘Thibalt la Rue, 
who has sacrificed everything for us, so that his 
portion, whatever it be in the general distribution, 
shall be equal to my own.” 

All that Caillet said was, for the time being. 
law to those that surrounded him ; for, in fact, he 
had at that moment everything in his favour to 
give him authority over the peasantry of France; 
high education, natural genius, skill in arms and 
in all sort of exercises, great eloquence, keen 
foresight, dauntless courage, corporeal vigour, 
beauty, grace, inexhaustible activity, unshakable 
hardiness of constitution. He felt all these ad- 
vantages, too, and the very consciousness of his 
power served but to augment it. ‘There was one 
feeling, indeed, in his bosom, which might have 
diminished his influence if divulged. It was not 
the wild, rash, passionate love which he felt to- 
wards Adela de Mauvinet: for that he knew 
might lead him on to efforts almost superhuman. 
It was not the burning thirst for revenge against 





those who hitherto had thwarted him: for that 
would carry him forward even more fiercely in 
the path which it was necessary for him to pur- 
sue. It was, that something like remorse was 
still present in his heart: that the natural effect 
of the education he had received was to make 
him look upon deeds of mere butchery with some 
degree of horror. 

About two hours after the partition of the booty 
had been made, Caillet and Thibalt sat above, in 
one of the higher rooms of the keep, upon pre- 
tence of taking counsel in regard to what was 
next to be done, while their comrades reveled 
below : but in reality for the purpose of escaping 
for the time from ascene of brutal excess. Caillet 
had already taken steps for the defence of him- 
self and his companions, should they be attacked 
during the night; and his measures displayed a 
deep insight into the characters of all around. 
He had chosen out some twenty men, whose na- 
ture, though fierce and resolute, was abhorrent to 
mere animal indulgence, and had appointed them 
to guard the castle while the rest wallowed in 
wine and gluttony. Each of those he chose had 
his passion, as Caillet well knew. With one it 
was blood, with another it was gold, with an- 
other it was authority ; but with none of them 
was it the love of dainty food or intoxicating 
drink. Still some inducement was necessary to 
make them relish the solitary watch of the castle 
wall while their companions were making merry 
within ; and Caillet, as he had no power to order, 
had picked ‘them out from the rest, and had led 
them to the task he assigned them by the very 
means to which their several characters rendered 
them most susceptible. To one he had given 
money from his own store; to another he had 
held out the prospect of command; to a third he 
had spoken of the proposed massacre of the fol- 
lowing day ; and he had met with no opposition 
from any, but all obeyed with a promptitude 
which paved the way for that sort of discipline, 
if it may be so called, which he intended soon to 
introduce. 

The two chief insurgents then conferred to- 
gether in the chamber which had once been the 
lady’s bower in the castle of Plessy. ‘The dead 
bodies had been removed, and the gold and 
trinkets which had been found there had long be- 
fore been carried away, as we have said, and dis- 
tributed among the plunderers. Many another 
decoration, however, remained; and as Caillet 
sat by the table with his head leaning moodily 
upon his hand, he rolled his eyes over the hang- 
ings of silk and fine linen that covered the walls 
like the curtains of a tent, and thought of the soft 
and happy hours which might there have passed, 
the scenes of domestic love and joy that were 
now at an end forever. ‘The dreams of his own 
youthful years, the hopes and aspirations of the 
purer part of his being, came like the long, sad 
train of early friends departed which will some- 
times throng upon our slumber. 

But as in sleep, also, such visions of the past 
were mingled with the sterner realities of the 
present. ‘The image of the lady of that bower 
herself rose up before the wand of the enchanter, 
Imagination ; he saw her in her calm beauty as 
she might have moved throngh those halls that 
morning ; he saw her with her clasped hands in 
that terrible hour when he first burst upon her 
sight; he saw her at his knees praying for that 
mercy which he had refused to grant; and at the 
same time, from the hall beneath, rose up in loud 
revelry the voices of the very jen who had pol- 


luted and destroyed her. 
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For a moment Caillet became sick at heart, 
and again he pressed his hand upon that brow 
where the fiend crime had stamped, in characters 
of fire, the sentence of eternal condemnation. 
His hell had begun upon earth, but he felt that 
he must be the demon altogether. ‘I'he burden 
of remorse, the weight of irrevocable sins, the 
impossibility of retreat, the wild, burning thirst 
for more which always follows wickedness, urged 
him to cast away every human feeling; and, after 
clinching his hands hard, and setting his teeth as 
if to smother in his own bosom the last sighs of 
humanity, he rose slowly from the table, took up 
the lamp that stood before him, and deliberately 
applied the light in several places to the hangings 
of the room. 

Old 'Thibalt laughed aloud. In an instant all 
was in a blaze; and in less than half an hour, 
from the watch-towers of the country round was 
seen a tall flame, like a cathedral spire of fire, 
rising up from the devoted castle of Plessy. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


It was the same sweet, calm evening in the 
early year which, as we have related in the last 
chapter, was blackened by the first outbreak of 
the most bloody and ferocious insurrection that 
was ever recorded by the page of history, when 
a large body of horsemen, in number perhaps 
fifty, accompanied by twelve or fourteen women, 
arrived at a little village in the Beauvoisis not 
above twelve miles from the fated castle of 
Plessy. 

We may call it fated: for, had that troop of 
veteran soldiers but united with the force in 
Beauvais and St. Leu, and turned its arms against 
the insurgents, the Jacquerie would have been 
nipped in the bud, and would never have brought 
forth the baleful fruit it did ; but, alas! the leader 
of that body and those who were with him were 
utterly unaware of the events that were taking 
place so near. ‘They had made inquiries during 
the morning, and had found that all the parties of 
adventurers which had lately scourged that part 
of the country had been called away, by the 
prospect of greater gain, into the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and that the whole of the Beauvoisis 
was now free from foreign plunderers. ‘Thus 
with a feeling of perfect security they journeyed 
on gaily and happily; and on arriving at the 
little village which I have mentioned, paused to 

t some refreshment from the country people. 

ostelry, indeed, there was none, but the gentle- 
man at the head of the band seemed well known 
to the peasantry ; and everything that could be 
found was speedily brought forth to set before the 
Lord of Mauvinet and his fair daughter Adela, as 
they sat upon the little green that ran between 
two rows of houses, one on either side. 

“ Thanks, my good woman, thanks,”’ said the 
Lord of Manvinet, as he rose from the grass: 
‘your milk is better than in our more southern 
lands of Touraine; and I hope and trust you 
have not suffered so severely here as our good 
people on the banks of the once merry Loire.”’ 

** We have been somewhat better off than our 
neighbours, noble sir,”’ replied the woman who 
served them, taking, with lowly reverence, some 

ieces of money that the Lord of Mauvinet gave 

er: **you see the forest shelters us here, beau 
sire ; but the folks out in the open country have 
been driven almost to despair. I know hundreds 
of them who have fed all the winter upon 
acorns.” 





*‘ Poor souls !’’ cried the Lord of Mauvinet, 
‘* we must do somewhat to help them, and that 
right speedily. It is sad to hear of such misery ; 
and the more patiently our peasantry bear it, the 
more terrible it is to witness.”’ 

** Ay, sir, they do bear it patiently,” said the 
woman, * but there are some bad spirits among 
them too. ‘hat same William Caillet has been 
roaming about for the last three months, and—”’ 

“If I catch him,” interrupted the Lord of 
Mauvinet, ‘‘ he shall curse the day that he was 
born. Does he show himself openly, then? 
The Lord of St. Leu wrote me that he would 
cause him to be seized long ago.” 

‘* Ah! noble sir, but the good lord has not the 
power,”’ replied the woman ; and, looking fear- 
fully around, she added, in a low tone, ** why, I 
have just now heard that this very morning the 
bailiff of the Lord of St. Leu found him at Cha- 
pelle en Mont and tried to seize him, but that 
Caillet killed the bailiff and an archer that was 
with him too.”’ 

«I will to St. Leu this night!’ exclaimed the 
Lord of Mauvinet. ‘Adela, you shall go on 


with the rest, and I, with Huguenin and five of 


the men-at-arms, will turn aside at the top of the 
hill, that I may confer with my noble friend, and 
ensure that this monster roams the country no 
more.”’ 

Adela, however, pleaded hard to accompany 
him. She would fain, she said, see her fair 
friend Margaret of St. Leu ; and she loved not to 
ride at the head of a troop of men-at-arms without 
her father or her brother as a companion. 

‘*We must not burden the good Jord,” an- 
swered the count, *‘ with too many unexpected 
guests.” 

But Adela still entreated ; and at length it was 
so arranged that she, with five of the men-at- 
arms, should go with her father, sending on her 
women and the rest of the troop to the place 
where they had originally proposed to stop. 

‘‘ There is no time for delay, then,”’ said the 
Lord of Mauvinet, “for we are far from St. Leu, 
and it will be dark long ere we reach it. Let 
your traveling-gear, Adela, be charged behind one 
of the men-at-arms. We must quicken the speed 
of our horses, for we have lost much time by the 
way.” 

No long preparations were requisite, and the 
troop was soon once more in motion. ‘I'he road 
they took wound through the forest and up one 
of the numerous hills which diversified the wood- 
land, passing not very far from the spot where 
stood the hut which Caillet had tenanted for 
many weeks, ‘The whole country was perfectly 
well known to the Lord of Mauvinet ; and, halt- 
ing where the road to St. Leu branched off from 
that which led to Beaumont, he sent forward the 
greater part of the troop, while he, with Adela 
and the four or five men that he had chosen to 
accompany him, pursued the same path which 
the Captal de Buch had taken a month or two be- 
fore. But, instead of embarrassing himself in 
the intricacies of the forest, he followed a direct 
course towards St. Leu, skirting along the woods 
as they fringed the top of the hill. A wide scene 
was thence exposed to his eye ; for, although the 
patches of brushwood sometimes crossed the road 
and ran a considerable way down the slope, the 
declivity was in general so considerable as to en- 
able a mounted cavalier to see over the whole 
country towards Beauvais and La Houssaye. 

As they proceeded, however, the sun, which 
had been casting long shadows over the scene 
during the whole of the latter part of their ride, 


sank beneath the horizon altogether, and, after a 
brief moment or two of twilight, night fell, and 
the stars came brightly out in the heaven above. 
Sull the Lord of Mauvinet rode on without any 
apprehension, conversing with his daughter on 
the beauty of the sight, and calculating when the 
moon would rise. 

«| think she is coming up now, my father,” 
said Adela, after they had gone on for about half 
an hour in darkness : ‘* what a red light she gives 
at this time of the year, when low in the sky !”’ 

The count looked out towards the part of the 
horizon to which she pointed, and for a moment 
or two made no reply, watching a faint rosy 
streak that hung dpon some low clouds on the 
edge of the sky. 

** That cannot be the moon, Adela,” he an- 
swered at length; ‘* that is to the westward. It 
must be the light of some fire that the poor 
peasantry have kindled to warm themselves by. 
It is probably nearer to us than it seems. But it 
is increasing very rapidly. How the dull, red 
glare flickers against the heavens! and see, there 
is smoke curling up in the midst of the blaze, 
like some dark demon in his fiery element. 
Where can that be, Huguenin?”’ he continued, 
drawing in his rein. ‘ {t must surely be at 
Plessy.”’ 

‘It is farther than Plessy, I should think, my 
lord,”’ replied the gentleman to whom he ad- 
dressed himself. 

But almost av he spoke the blaze appeared 
wellnigh extinguished for a moment, and then 
rose up ina pyramid of light, rendering every ob- 
ject round almost as brightas day. ‘The Lord of 
Mauvinet spurred on his horse to a spot a few 
yards in advance, for the purpose of obtaining a 
better sight: and thence the towers of Plessy 
were plainly to be distinguished, with the fire 
pouring through the windows of the keep, and 
the spire of flame topping the dungeon tower. 

‘* By Heaven!” exclaimed the count, * it is 
the castle itself. On my knighthood, I must ride 
down to see if I can aid them. What can I do 
with thee, my Adela? ‘Take Huguenin and go 
on to St. Leu.” 

** Nay,”’ said Adela, * there are some cottages 
not faron. Do you not remember the beautiful 








child that was bitten by the viper just as we 
| were passing one day, and that I cured it with 
the oil my uncle brought from Palestine ?” 

‘Yes, I remember well,”’ replied the count, 
quickly: ** but what of that, Adela? wilt thou 
stay there? ‘The people are most likely gone to 
sleep by this time.”’ 

«Let us try,” said Adela. ‘It is straight be- 
tween Plessy and St. Leu, and you ean take me 
with you as you return: you cannot be long, my 
father, for that castle is wellnigh down, I fear.”” 

‘“‘]T fear so too,’’ answered the count: ‘but 
let us make haste, dear child. Once I have be- 
stowed thee safely, I shall soon be down and 
back again.” 

They accordingly rode on, and approached a 
wild-looking hut, which has been already de- 
scribed in this book. It was that of Jacques 
Morne. As they drew up their horses, a mo- 
mentary apprehension, a sort of presentiment of 
evil, seemed to cross the mind of the count. 
‘‘Keep Huguenin with thee, my child,’ he 
said: ‘* ever since that viilain Caillet’s conduct, I 
fear for thee, Adela.”’ 

«Oh, there is no danger, my father,’’ replied 
the lady: ** these good people would give their 
life for me. Never shall I forget how the wo- 





man watched me as 1 poured the oil into the 
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viper’s bite, and how she blessed me when the 
child looked up and smiled again.” 

While they had been speaking, one of the men- 
at-arms had dismounted, and knocked with his 
gauntlet at the door. A female voice almost im- 
mediately demanded, ‘* Who is there? Is it thou, 
Jacques ?” 

«It is I, good mother,”’ replied Adela, riding 
up to the door: “I want to rest with you a 
while.” 

The woman undid the bolt and came forth, 
gazing wildly under her bent brows at the lady 
and the armed men. She gave Adela no wel- 
come; but her looks and her apparel spoke so 
much misery, that the fair girl believed want to 
be the cause of her coldness; and dismounting 
from her horse, without fear or hesitation, she 
said, ** Do you not remember me, good mother? 
How is your sweet boy that was bitten by the 
viper ?”’ 

*‘ He has been worse bitten by the viper hun- 
ger,”’ replied the woman ; ‘* we have been starv- 
ing, lady.” 

‘¢ Well, you shall starve no longer,’’ rejoined 
Adela, while one of the men took her horse and 
fastened it to a tree. 

«| know that,” answered the woman, wildly ; 
«those days have passed.” 

‘* Well, good woman, I will wait here a while,”’ 
continued Adela, ** till the count comes back. 
Ride on, my dear father; I shall be quite safe 
here.”’ 

‘You had better stay and watch without, Hu- 
guenin,” said the count. 

But the wife of Jacques Morne now exclaimed 
eagerly, though with the same wild look, ‘* She 
is safe, noble sir, she is quite safe ; no one shall 
harm her here, if I were to die for it. Do you 
think that any one should hurt, in my cottage, 
the lady that saved my child 2” 

‘Nay, I doubt you not,” replied the count, 
turning away without giving any farther, orders ; 
and Huguenin, who, to say the truth, was eager 
to see what was going on below, rode after his 
lord, leaving Adela in the hut. 

The Lord of Mauvinet put his horse into a 
quick pace, and galloped rapidly over the two 
miles that lay between the hut of the swineherd 
and the serfs’ village of Plessy en Val. The fire 
still raged; and, though now and then the trees 
cut off the view of the castle, and threw a dark 
shadow over the road, the light was still: so 
strong, either direct from the burning building or 
reflected from the sky, that every object was 
quite distinet at some distance. At the entrance 
of the place, the Lord of Mauvinet drew up his 
horse in surprise and horror at the sight of one of 
the peasants lying dead at his own door, and 
springing to the ground, he looked iuto the hut. 
Ii was partly burned, but the fire seemed to have 
gone out of itself after merely consuming the 


rafters. On the floor lay a woman and three 
children weltering in their blood, and the count 
drew back troubled and bewildered. 


‘¢ What can be the meaning of this?” he said. 
‘¢Some band of adventurers must have sacked 
the place and taken the castle. ‘This is no acci- 
dental fire, Hoguenin.” 

‘T fear that it is not, beau sire,”’ replied Hu- 
guenin; ‘but look, there’s a head peeping at us 
from behind that second cottage. It is a woman; 


she takes us for some of the companions.” 

‘Come hither, my poor girl,” said the count, 
speaking aloud; * we will not hurt, but rather 
defend thee.”’ 





His voice caught the woman’s ear; and, after 
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twice looking cautiously out from behind the 
building, she ventured to come forth altogether ; 
at first approaching slowly, but then running on 
and clasping the count’s knees. 

** Fly, my lord! fly !” she cried ; ** fly, or they 
will murder you too !”’ 

“Who?” demanded the Lord of Mauvinet, 
raising the young woman from the ground. 
‘** Who has done all that bloody work ?”’ 

** Fly, fly ?” reiterated the poor creature, wild- 
ly: * get into the forest and hide you among the 
trees: | have left my baby among the bushes, 
and come to see if my husband be living or dead.” 

‘* But who ?”’ demanded the count again, ‘** who 
are they that have outdone all the wickedness of 
others, and have fiutchered the poor peasantry in 
their huts ?”° 

‘It is William Caillet and his people,’’ an- 
swered the woman: ‘* there are thousands and 
tens of thousands. ‘They have taken Plessy, and 
murdered my good lord, and now they have set 
fire to the castle, and will soon be coming back 
again. So fly, if you would save your lives.” 

The Lord of Mauvinet pressed his hand upon 
his brow, cursing the day that he had ever raised 
the villain who had so ill requited all his kind- 
ness, from the low state in which he had first 
found him. ‘Thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands ?’’ he cried. ‘+ ‘Taken the castle of Plessy, 
a strongly-defended fortress? But my child, 
Huguenin! my child! We must indeed fly, and 
take her from this place, and that right quickly.” 

As he spoke, he remounted his horse, and was 
turning his bridle to go back by the road he came, 
but the woman caught the rein, exclaiming, ‘« Not 
that way, not that way! Look, look! They 
are going over the hill;” and directing his eyes 
towards the fields, the Lord of Mauvinet per- 
ceived, at the distance of half a mile, a large troop 
of men, some four or five hundred in number, al- 
ready between him and the cottage of the swine- 
herd Morne. ‘They were holding no array, 
though keeping close together; but, from the 
bright reflection of the fire from various weapons 
of steel that they carried on their shoulders, it 
was evident that they were well armed. At the 
same time a sound of loud shouting and singing 
came from the road to Plessy, and the woman 
exclaimed, * Hark, hark! they are upon that 
road too. ‘They will kill us if they find us here.” 

‘*T must up the hill at all risks,’’ cried the Lord 
of Mauvinet. “Let go my rein, girl! My 
daughter is at the swineherd’s hut above.” 

*¢ What, Morne?”’ she asked, ** Jacques Morne? 
why he is one of the chief butchers! Your 
daughter is dead by this time; for they have vow- 
ed not to leave one drop of noble blood unspilled 
throughout the land. If you will go, come hither 
with me. I will guide you to the back of the 
hut by a shorter way.” 

“Take her up behind thee, Francois,” cried 
the count, ** and ride on as she directs.” 

‘* Speed! speed!” cried the woman, as soon 
as the man had raised her on his horse. ‘ They 
are coming quick; I hear them, and they will 
kill us all as they did Martin the wheelwright. 
Through between those cottages there—among 
the willows by the stream. Now up,” she con- 
tinued, as they rode along, ‘ across that break in 
the wood, and then the narrow road to the left. 
It is steep and slippery.” 

Onward, however, they galloped without a 
moment’s pause, till they had reached the top of 
the hill. 

*« Now: which way?” demanded the Lord of 
Mauvinet. 





“Hush! speak low,” said the woman, * for 


you are near. Let me down: my babe lies un. 
der those trees. Follow the path straight on; it 
will lead you to the styes behind the hut. Per. 
chance you may get there before them, and save 
your daughter; but if you find them there, you 
nay die with her, but not deliver her.” 

The count spurred forward quickly, though 
more cautiously, the trees for some way shutting 
out all view beyond. A moment or two after, 
however, the light of the still burning fire came 
through the branches, and the next instant he 
could distinguish the mass of low buildings in 
which were kept the swine. But, alas! there 
came upon his ear the sound of loud voices talk- 
ing and laughing; and as he looked between the 
trees he saw the multitude, some sitting, some 
standing at a hali before the cottage where he had 
left his child. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Many are the lessons that the guileless heart 
of youth requires ere it learns the hard and ter- 
rible task of suspicion ; and though, assuredly, 
Adela had seen enough of baseness and ingrati- 
tude, in one who had been loaded with benefits, 
to make her doubt that any tie can bind the cor- 
rupt spirit of man, yet she entered the cottage of 
the swineherd without the slightest fear, and ap- 
proached a large fire near which was placed the 
bed of the peasant’s children. ‘They were buried 
in profound sleep, on their lowly couch of dried 
rushes and withered leaves; and Adela stooped 
down, with a feeling of natural satisfaction, to 
look at the little being she had saved from almost 
certain death. 

When she raised her head again, two things 
struck her with some surprise, and created the 
first apprehension that had entered her mind. 
The woman was still standing at the door, gazing 
upon her with an expression difficult to describe. 
It could be scarcely called fierce, and yet there 
was a wild, glaring savageness in her eyes that 
startled and alarmed her young guest. There 
was a sort of hesitation, a doubt, even perhaps a 
shade of fear in it, that naturally excited terror; 
but at the same time there was a second object 
even more calculated to create suspicion than the 
face of the woman herself. On a rough wooden 
block in the midst of the room, which served for 
the purpose of a table, appeared a multitude of 
things that entirely contradicted the tale of starva- 
tion which she had told. There were rich meats, 
and leathern bottles apparently filled with wine. 
There was a large golden drinking cup, too, and 
another smaller one of silver, with a number of 
spoons of precious metal, a rich hunting horn, 
and a bracelet from a lady’s arm. Where could 
all these come from? ‘The question flashed 
through Adela’s mind ina moment, and a fit of in- 
voluntary trembling seized her at the thought. 


“You shake, lady,” said the woman, ap- 
proaching her; “ it cannot be with cold.” 

“‘[ know not why,” replied Adela, hesitating ; 
‘but my father, he will soon be back again, 
and—”’ 

‘Perhaps he may never come back again,” 
rejoined the woman, sternly. ‘‘ How many men 
has he with him ?”’ 

** Only five,” replied Adela. 

“And none behind?” asked the swineherd’s 
wife. 





‘The rest have gone on towards Beaumont,” 
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answered Adela. ‘* Oh God! why did I not go! what I tell you,” she continued. ‘It may be 
with him?” | difficult; my husband is a changed man; and 

«To die ?’’ demanded the woman. | when he came back an hour ago, to leave those 

“ Ay, if need be,” said the lady, more firmly; things here, he was over the knees in blood. 
«but why should he die? Tellme more! ‘I'he Mercy and fear have no place in his heart now ; 
adventurers have not left the country, then; this and I must conceal you from him if he should 
is their plunder, and they leave it with you, un- come, though I do not believe he will, for they 
happy woman! Have you promised me protec- | are going on with all speed to burn the castle of 
tion but to destroy me ?”’ St. Leu or some other place, and they will not be 

« No,” answered the swineherd’s wife, coming | satisfied so long as there is a stronghold left in 
close to her, and speaking in a solemn tone, | the Beauvoisis. First, | must lead away your 
“no, lady, I have not. You have been looking | horse, for if they see him, they will suspect the 
at that child,” she continued: “ you saved his truth; and then I will soon find some place 
life, and by that child I swear that I will save where you may be hidden.” 
yours, or they shall take mine.” “« Where, where?” cried Adela. 

** But my father,” cried Adela, dropping her| ‘* Wait till I come back and | will show you,” 
riding glove and clasping her hands; ‘oh, save answered the woman; and she turned and left 
him too, then !” the cottage for a moment or two. 

“That I cannot do,” she og ese Iam sorry| Adela looked wildly around her; there seemed 
that I let him go on, because I have heard that no place where even a child could conceal itself, 
he is a good man ; but if he reach Plessy he dies.’’ | and in despair she thought of going out into the 

‘‘ Then let me ride after him, and tell him not,” | forest and seeking some obscure spot among the 





exclaimed Adela, darting towards the door. But | trees; bnt, ere she could reach the door, the | 


the woman stopped her, saying, ‘It is all in swineherd’s wife returned, and, leading her back, 
vain; they are half way there by this time; but’ said, ‘* Be not afraid ; you shall be here in safety. 
perhaps they may meet a warning by the way. 'T hear them coming over the fields and through 
‘They must pass through the village; and if they the woods,” she continued, ‘singing and rejoic- 
use their senses, they will find enough to make ing in the great deeds that they have done. We 
them draw the bridle there.” | shall have bread now: no more lack of food; no 

Adela covered her eyes with her hands and more want and starvation: furred gowns for the 
wept, and the woman stood gazing at her for a, children, and milk, and wine, and bread.”’ 
minute o1 two in silence ; but at length she added, | | While she thus went on, the predominant idea 
‘«« Thou art a pretty creature and a good, and per- | taking up her whole attention, and making her 
haps it were as well for thee to die now as here- | forget the terrors of her guest, Adela stood before 
afier; but yet I will save thee, even if these men | her ready to drop, clasping her hands in the wild- 
come back.” ness of fear, and murmuring incoherent prayers 

‘They may pass by without dismounting,” | and entreaties, mingled with low words expres- 
cried Adela; ‘and surely, even if they take my | sive of her apprehensions for her father which 
father and myself, they will put us to ransom as | not even the dread of immediate death could 
they did before. But shut the door, good mother; | banish. 
close it well; deaden the fire, and let them think | At length, the woman noticed her again, ex- 
we all sleep: they may pass by without dis- | claiming, ‘Fear not, poor trembler, fear not, but 
mounting.” come hither with me;’’ and, walking slowly and 

The woman shook her head, ‘+ You mistake, | deliberately to the other side of the room, she 
you mistake,”’ she said. ‘*'These are not people | opened a rude door, which Adela had imagined 
who either give or take ransoms. It is the peasant | afforded another outlet into the forest. As soon 
ry of France, lady, who have risen to slay their | as it was thrown open, however, she perceived 
oppressors, and to drown out in the blood of our | that it led merely to a low narrow receptacle for 
tyrants the very memory of the chains we have | fuel, in which were piled up, nearly to the top, 
broken. ‘The work has begun already; Plessy | a number of faggots, composed of dry branches 
is taken; its lord and all his minions are dead; | gathered in the wood during the winter season. 
and the gold, and the wealth, and the rich food, ‘* There is room for thee behind,” cried the 
and the fine wine which they had hoarded up | woman, eagerly, as if startled by some sound ; 
while we were starving in misery and wretched- | “‘ get thee in, round there: lie still, and stir not, 
ness, is now divided among those who had a bet- | whatever thou hearest. Hark! they are coming!" 
ter right to it than the men who kept it: thatis| ‘Oh, ask for my father,’’ cried Adela, as with 
the share of my husband and one or two others, | difficulty she made her way into the recess round 
to whom it fell by lot.” the pile of faggots. 

Adela kept her hand pressed tight over her| ‘* Hush!” said the swineherd’s wife: ‘crouch 
eyes. She durst not say what she felt; for there | down behind there. I will leave the door open 
was a fierceness in the woman’s manner which | that they may suspect nothing; stay, I will put 
made her fear that any unguarded word might be | a fresh faggot on the fire: then they will seek 
made a pretext to betray her to the destroyers, | none themselves; and, thus saying, she took up 
and she only murmured, therefore, ‘ ‘Then your | one of the bundles of wood and cast it upon the 
husband is one of them?” hearth. 

“Ay is he, lady,’ answered the woman: In the meanwhile Adela, shaking in every 
“he is at length a man—a human being. He is | limb with terror, lay down behind the pile. lis- 
no longer the beast of the field for any lord! But | tening, with her sense of hearing quickened by 
hark ! was not that a sound ?”” fear, to the steps and tones of the men who were 

«Oh save, save me !”’ cried Adela, her natural | approaching. The sounds grew louder every 
repugnance to death overcoming every other feel- | moment as the insurgents came nearer, some 
ing for the moment. singing with drunken ribaldry, some shouting, 

“ Fear not, fear not,” replied Jacques Morne’s | some laughing, while the hurried and irregular 
wife: ‘I will save thee !”’ and, lowering her tone | tread of their feet seemed to the poor girl like the 
a little, she added, with a softened manner, “ Did | rush of a flood of waters destined to overwhelm 


you not save my boy? But you must do exactly | her. 





In a minute, some one stopped at the door of 
the hut and shook it violently, while the voice of 
Jacques Morne exclaimed, ** Open, wife, open ; 
itis I. Why inthe fiend’s name,”’ he continued, 
as he entered, ‘do you bolt the door? Are we 
not lords and masters now? Cume in, Caillet, 
come in old Thibalt.”’ 

** Lords and masters wot ye?” said the wo- 
man. ‘* Not quite that yet, Jacques. You have 


much to do before you will be that. Know you — 


there have been men-at-arms here since you 
went ?”’ 

“Why did you not kill them, then?” de- 
manded Jacques Morne. ‘Jt is no more killing 
a man-at-arms than a weazel.”’ 

‘* Thou art drunk,” said his wife. ‘* Did you 
not meet them, Caillet?”’ 





“No,” answered Caillet: ‘“‘ which way did 
| they take? and how many were there ?”’ 
‘*Some nine or ten,”’ replied the woman; 
‘‘and as for the way they took, I cannot tell. It 
| seemed as if they went towards Plessy.”’ 
| * Did you let them know what had happened 2?” 
demanded Caillet. 
‘* No, no,”’ exclaimed the swineherd’s wife ; 
**T took care not to du that. I thought that they 
| might, perhaps, fall in with you, and get the fate 
| of the others.” 

“If they have gone down to Plessy,”’ said 
Caillet, ** they will find plenty ready to deal with 
them. Know you who they were? If there be 
any great man among them, it may be as well to 
go back again to do him honour.”’ 

Adela’s heart sunk, while the woman paused 
a moment ere she replied, and small as was the 
chance of her father’s escape, it was a relief to 
her to hear the words, *‘ I marked not their faees, 
but they seemed common men-at-arms.” 

A voice then shouted from without, ‘* Hallo! 
where do we go to? where do we go to? Don’t 
keep us here waiting. Some say to St. Leu, 
others say Argot.”’ 

‘I come, I come!”’ cried Caillet. ‘‘ Take the 
way to Argot,” he continued, speaking from the 
door: ‘the serfs of the village there will join us, 
| and we can sleep in the huts round about the cas- 
| tle ; so that to-morrow by day-break we have 
|theminanet. To Argot! to Argot! Goon, I 
| will follow you. Give me a cup of wine, Jacques 
| Morne,” he added; “I have a burning thirst 
| upon me.” 
| ‘* Though hast drunk blood enough, Caillet,”’ 
| answered Morne, in a drunken tone; ‘but it 
| quenches no drought, | know; and the more one 
| tastes, the more one longs for. I should like to 
| kill a dozen more to-night.” 
| As he spoke, he moved towards the table where 
| the bottle stood, while Caillet remained with his 
/eyes bent firmly upen the blazing faggots, as if 
| he found a great interest in watching the progress 
| of the devouring element. Adela continued, as 

before, behind the pile of brushwood, holding 
her breath as Jacques Morne came nearer to her, 
lest even the slightest sound should call his atten- 
‘tion. What were her feelings, however, when 
he suddenly stopped as he was advancing towards 
the table, and stooped down, exclaiming, ‘* Here 
|is a woman’s glove! Who brought it here ?”’ 
| * Yourself, you fool,”’ replied his wife, readi- 
ily. ‘* You are so drunk you do not know what 
| you are doing. You brought it with the other 
| things, and one of the children had it to play 
| with.” 
‘Itis alie!’’ said Jacques Morne. “I brought 
no glove.” 
‘Hush, hush!’ cried Caillet: “give me the 
il 
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wine, Jacques Morne, and squabble not for foole- 
ry. Wilt thou come with us or wilt thou not?!” 

‘I will stay here and sleep,’’ replied the 
swineherd, ** and come to you in the morning !”’ 

‘*That thou shalt not!’’ exclaimed his wife: 
«* | will have none of thee here till thou hast done 
more of the good work; or else I will give thee 
a petticoat and make thee mind the children, 
while I take an axe on my shoulder, and follow 
the deliverers of the land. It is such men as thou 
art that spoil all things by fancying them done 
when they are scarce begun.” 

‘Thou art right, thou art right!’’ cried Cail- 
let: ‘*though we have seized one castle, des- 
troyed the nest of one vulture, yet there is many 
another foul brood to be exterminated before we 
can be atall secnre. ‘Those who stop short in 
such matters as these are almost as bad as ene- 
mies, for they cool the hearts of others. Come, 
come, Morne, you have been among the first, and 
must not halt now.’’ 

‘*T will not halt, I will not halt, Caillet!’’ cried 
Jacques Morne, who had filled himself a cup of 
wine, while he gave another to Caillet, and had 
thereby added to the inebriety which was already 
upon him. ‘Here, old ‘Thibalt—drink, man, 
drink! I will not halt, Caillet, 1 will not halt, if 
all the fiends of hell wanted to keep me; but this 
glove, | want to know about this aceursed glove! 
No, halt! Vl not halt. Tl only sit down for 
a ininute to rest myself, and come on directly ;”’ 
and, as he spoke, he proceeded with somewhat 
unsteady steps, as if to seek a seat upon the very 
pile of faggots behind which poor Adela de Mau- 
vinet lay concealed. 

Before he reached it, however, he stumbled, 
and fell prone upon the bed of leaves and rushes 
where the children lay, waking them in terror 
and surprise. His wife scolded vehemently, and 
would have pushed him out, but Caillet, turning 
away with a look of contempt, told her to keep 
him where he was. ‘ He is in no state to go 
with us,’’ he added; * let him come on to-mor- 
row. But, by my faith, we must have less drunk- 
enness.” 

Thus saying, he strode to the door, and left 
the cottage together with old Thibalt, who had 
taken up the golden cup into which the swine- 
herd had poured the wine, and forgot to put it 
down ere he departed. 

‘¢ What is to be done now ?”’ murmured Jac- 
ques Morne’s wife to herself, looking from her 
husband to her children. ‘* Hush, hush, Hue! 
lie down, my boy, and go to sleep again. Drunk- 
en beast, why have you wakened the children ?”’ 

‘* You lie,” cried Morne; ‘I did not waken 
them; you woke them yourself ;”’ and sitting up 
on the end of the bed, he prepared to rise, though 
it was evidently with difficulty. 

** Ha!’’ said the woman, a new thought seem- 
ing to strike her, ** thou shalt have no more wine! 
though thou wouldst drink the whole bottle if thy 
pitiful stomach would hold it; but thou shalt have 
no more I say ;’’ and, as she spoke, she moved 
to the table, affecting to take the means of farther 
potations out of his reach. 

©] will, I will!’’ cried Jacques Morne, rush- 
ing forward with the obstinacy of drunkenness; 
©] will drink the whole bottieau, I declare, as I 
saw the juggler do at the Cour Pleniére.” 

«That thou couldst not if thou wouldst, and 
shouldst not if thou couldst,” replied his wife, 
affecting to struggle with him for the large 
leathern bottle. She suffered him to take it eas.- 
ly enough, and, setting the mouth to his lips, he 
drank a long, deep draught. ‘Then staggering 





back to the corner of the bed, he sat for a little 
while poising the bottle on his knee, and at length 
raised it once more to his head. He could not 
hold it up long, however, but let it drop from his 
hands, spilling part of the contents upon the floor ; 
and, afier swaying backward and forward for a 
inoment or two, with his eyes half closed, he fell 
backward upon the bed dead asleep. 

The woman easily hushed the children to 
sleep again, and then looked out at the door; but 
she suddenly drew back her head, and waited for 
a moment listening. ‘hen approaching to the 
spot where Adela lay, she took her by the hand, 
and brought her forth, saying, ‘* All is safe, now, 
I think. Drink some of this wine to give you 
strength. Mount your horse again, and away, 
either to Beaumont or St. Leu, with all speed.” 

‘* But my father, my father?” exclaimed Adela. 

‘* He is safe,”’ said a voice apparently close to 
her, which she instantly recognised as that of the 
count; and, turning round, she gazed over the 
part of the cottage from which it seemed to pro- 
ceed, but could see nothing except a small square 
hole made apparently to look from the hut itself 
towards the styes for the swine. 

The swineherd’s wife grasped the fair girl’s 
arm tight, and pointed to Jacques Morne as he 
lay prostrate on the bed, saying, ‘* My husband 
shall be safe! Is it not so? I have delivered 
your life, remember, and I will—’’ 

Ere she could add more, however, the Lord of 
Mauvinet was in the cottage, and in another in- 
stant had clasped Adela to his heart. The woman 
plucked him by the sleeve murmuring some 
anxious questions; but the count turned towards 
her witha sad and frowning brow, replying, ** You 
have spared and shall be spared; but add nota 
word; the curse of God is upon such deeds as 
have been done this day; and, though I take not 
yon wretch’s life, vengeance is not the less sure. 
Come, my child, come! I have seen all and 
heard all, and for your sake the sword rests in 
the scabbard, which, perhaps, ought to be drawn.’, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

The glorious summer had "come back again, 
calling back out of the earth the flowers and 
leaves, spreading over the sky the sunshine and 
the blue, and giving back to the choristers of na- 
ture cheerfulness and song, as we may suppose 
the dawning of another life will do to the heart 
which has been chilled in the wintry grave, re- 
storing to it the bright objects of love and affec- 
tion lost upon earth, giving the sunshine of faith, 
and the blue sky of peace, and drawing from the 
spirit the melodious voice of praise. 

It was in the early morning, somewhere to- 
wards the hour of six, and the slanting sun, like 


hope in youth, brightened all the salient objects. 


in the picture, and promised a long course of 
glory and of brightness. ‘The heart of him that 
looked upon the glittering scene around beat in 
glad response to its aspect, as, keeping his horse 
at a quick pace during the freshness of the morn- 
ing, a young cavalier, mounted upon a strong 
destrier or charger, trotted gaily along through 
the hilly country which at that time formed the 
frontier of France on the side of Lower Lorraine. 
Like every one else in those days, he rode fully 
armed, though the steel panoply by which he 
was covered was in a great measure concealed 
by a surcoat of arms, presenting a silver ground, 
traversed by a broad stripe, called a bend dexter, 
in deep blue, bearing on the ceatre of the breast, 


ome 





technically the fess point, a heart embroidered in 
red. ‘The cavalier was stout and tall, a light 
mustache fringed his upper lip, and the hair, 
which was suffered to appear by a velvet cap re- 
placing the helmet that hung at his saddle-bow, 
curled in profuse masses over his neck and 
shoulders. His complexion was browned by ex- 
ercise and exposure, and upon his cheek and 
brow appeared more than one deep scar, telling 
of blows boldly met, and probably as vigorously 
returned. As he gazed round him, there was an 
air of glad hilarity in his face, and in all his bear- 
ing, which spoke a heart full of hope and joy. 
One perceived it in the light touch of his left 
hand upon the bridle; one marked it in the half- 
suspended position of the right; one saw it in 
the bright sparkling of his clear hazel eye, in the 
thrown-back head, the expanded chest, and the 
smiling curl of the lip, as the varied thoughts 
chased each other through his busy mind. 

That young cavalier was Albert Denyn, re- 
turning to his native land, after his first campaign 
under the generous leading of the Captal de Buch; 
and, to say sooth, though there were manifold 
feelings in his bosom which combined to give 
that joyful air to his whole person, the surcoat 
of arms which we have said. he wore was not 
among the least important causes of the gladness 
which sparkled on his courmtenance. 

He had gone forth with no right to any other 
garment than that of the serf; he came back 
clad in the coat of arms which he had won from 
a grateful prince by his own merits; and the 
feelings which had given him energy to win that 
garb were now his chief recompense in wearing 
it, 

In every faculty of the mind and body, Albert 
Denyn had expanded, if we may use the term, 
since last we saw him; and all those faculties 
had been directed to win high renown by an 
eager and enthusiastic spirit prompted to vast 
exertions by the strong love which we have al- 
ready seen working at his heart. 

I believe that the portion of earthly greatness 
which men acquire is regulated as much by the 
strength of the passions which prompt them as 
by the powers of their minds. ‘The passions, in 
short, are the main springs which move the 
watches of the world, the principles are the pen- 
dulums or balances which regulate the move- 
ments, the talents are the wheels which carry on 
the action. But, alas! the human kind but little 
appreciates a correct result, and the strength of 
the main spring too often obtains more admira- 
tion in the world than the nice adaptation of those 
principles which regulate its movement. It is 
sad, it is very sad, to think that the meed of 
fame, of power, and of success, is more frequent- 
ly assigned to the action of strong passions than 
to the operation of great intellect. ‘The ambition 
that carried forward Napoleon Bonaparte raised 
him above La Place in the estimation of the 
world, because La Place was without any strong 
passion to direct his efforts on those roads where 
power and fortune are to be gained; but who 
can doubt, that traces calmly the coutse of the 
one and the other, where the greatest mind, the 
greatest soul, resided ? , 

That man whose passions are so strong as to 
trample upon all restraint, to cast behind him 
virtue and remorse, and to use his talents 
solely for the gratification of his predomin- 
ant desire, whatever that desire may be, has 
a field open before him from which the man of 
stronger principles is excluded ; and thongh his 
success will often depend as much upon accident 
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as upon his own efforts, yet he will acquire, 
either in fortune or misfortune, the renown of 
great enterprises, which is the most dazzling of 
all tinsel in the eyes of the world. 

It must be acknowledged, that although Albert 
Denyn was possessed of great natural energies 
of mind, and activity of body ; although he was 
brave to a fault, quick, skilful, talented ; though 
he had genius for everything which in that age 
led to greatness, nevertheless, he owed his 
prompt and rapid success to the eager impetuo- 
sity, the resolute and unconquerable perseverance 
which was given by the presence of a strong 
master passion in his heart. Love, with him, 
was as one of those generals whom we have 
heard of, who still conquered by their own 
energy, when every one around deemed success 
impossible; who, when repelled at one point, 
still attacked at another, and whose fire gave 
courage and energy to every part of the army 
that surrounded them. 

Thus, during the time that he had followed 
the captal in his expedition against the pagans of 
Prussia, and in various other accidental enter- 
prises which presented themselves, and were 
never neglected by that great adventurous leader, 
the thought of Adela * Mauvinet, the hope 
of justifying her regard, of winning renown 
which might reach her ears, and of gratifying 
her heart by his own success, seemed to give 
him eyes for opportunities that other people 
overlooked, and to endow him with resolution, 
endurance, courage, and activity which he might 
never have displayed in the same degree, had 
not that strong motive been ever present to his 
thoughts. 

e will not pause upon all that took place 
during the period of his absence. ‘That period 
was but brief, it is true ; but those were days in 
which great events and strange adventures crowd- 
ed themselves into a narrow space, and jostled 
each other, if we may so term it, upon the high- 
ways of life. We have instances of men shar- 
ing in the great victory of Cressy, in the north 
of France, and aiding to conquer the Saiacens 
in the south of Spain, within six weeks ; and 
the Captal de Buch was not one to let his sword 
slumber in the scabhard, whenever there was an 
occasion of drawing it with honour. As he went 
towards the north, he aided several of the princes 
of Germany in the wars which were then rag- 
ing; and as he returned, he took service for 
twenty days with the emperor, and in that short 
space went through all the hazards, the adven- 
tures, and the struggles of a campaign. 

Throughout the whole of these proceedings, 
Albert Denyn had every day some opportunities 
of distinguishing himself ; and, indeed, it became 
visible to his own eyes, as well as to those of 
others, that such opportunities were studiously 
afforded him by the captal. ‘This was the only 
sign of peculiar favour that the great leader be- 
stowed upon him. At first it made the rest of 
the band somewhat jealous ; but they found that 
to counterbalance, as it were, the advantage 
given, the captal was more sparing of reward 
and praise to Albert than to any other of his fol- 
lowers. He knew that an opening was what 
the youth desired, and that the honour was the 
best recompense for his exertions. ‘Thus gra- 
dually the stout men-at-arms became reconciled 
to see Albert Denyn always chosen as one in 
any important undertaking ; and even more, his 
success was so continual, his exertions so great, 
his talents so conspicuous, and his superiority so 


acknowledge his right to lead, and to be obeyed, 
and ofien wondered among themselves why it 
was that the captal seemed so niggardly of praise 
and reward to one who so well deserved it. 

Whatever might be the object of the captal in 
the conduct which he pursued, Albert Sage 
himself was well satisfied. There were occa- 
sional little traits which showed him that he was 
both esteemed and loved. More than once, when 
there was a difficulty in procuring quarters, his 
leader made him sleep in the same chamber with 
himself. On various expeditions, he invited him 
to sit down to meat with him, and sent him the 
cup out of which he drank. At other times, too, 
when they were alone together, Albert would see 
the captal’s eyes rest upon him with an expres- 
sion of thoughtful interest, which was not to be 
mistaken ; and all these signs showed him, that 
neither the silence which his leader maintained 
regarding his successes, nor the severity with 
which he put him upon every service of danger, 
difficulty, or fatigue, was any indication of want 
of regard andcare. He felt, moreover, that by this 
very conduct the captal was effecting for him the 
greatest of all objects, rendering him a hardy 
and experienced soldier in the shortest possible 
time. 

If the eaptal was niggardly of praise, there 
were others who were not so; and several of 
the princes whom the wandering band of soldiers 
aided for the time, distinguished the youth great- 
ly, both by applause and rewards. He bore 
away from one a rich casque; from another a 
splendid sword; another gave him a jewel of 
much value ; another bestowed upon him a gold- 
en chain; and at length the emperor himself 
called him forth, while the captal was sitting at 
meat with him, and asked what he could do to 
reward his gallant efforts in defence of the em- 
pire. 

“He is as brave a youth, Sir Emperor,”’ the 
captal replied, ‘* as ever drew a sword, and there 
is nothing that you can do for him of which he 
will not show himself as worthy as any knight 
in all the land.” ‘ 

The emperor gazed upon him for a moment 
from head to foot, and then said, ‘‘ Take the 
cup, young man, and give me to drink.” 

Albert approached the high officer who held 
the golden hannap on the monarch’s right hand ; 
but the German noble hesitated for a moment to 
give him the cup, till the emperor signified his 
pleasure again by an inclination of the head. He 
then suffered Albert to take the hannap, while he 
himself filled it with wine; and bending his 
knee, the youth offered it to the German sover- 
eign, who took it with a smile, saying, ** Do you 
know what this means, good youth? It means 
that, noble or not noble heretofore, you are so 
from this moment. Go to our heralds, and bid 
them give you a coat of arms, and take this cup 
with which you have served me for your fee.”’ 

Had the monarch bestowed on him half his 
treasury, the gift would not have been so great 
to Albert Denyn; and gladly he accompanied 
the captal on his way back towards France, 
bearing with him feelings changed, indeed, hopes 
raised, prospects widened, expectations excited ; 
but having still the same principles warm at his 
heart, the same passion strong in his bosom. 

I have said his hopes were raised. Do not 
let my meaning be mistaken: the hopes that 
were entertained by Albert Denyn were of a 
kind difficult nowadays to be conceived, and be- 
longed entirely to the age he lived in and its 





evident, even to themselves, that they began to 


chivalrous spirit, Far, far different were they 





from the warm and glittering hopes, which, like 
the beams of the summer sun, pervade the uni- 
verse of the human heart, cheering, brightening, 
vivifying all things. In comparisun with these, 
they were pale and cold, like the reflected light 
of the moon, shining brightly, it is true, upon 
some objects, but throwing long, dark shadows, 
too, upon those spots where the rays could not 
penetrate. 

His hopes never reached to, never even ap- 
proached, the very thought of winning her he 
loved for his own. What though he might now 
call himself noble; what though he might now 
be entitled to move in the same society as her- 
self, yet he was well aware that there was no 
earthly chance of him, who had been but yester- 
day a serf, ever being considered worthy of one 
descended from a long line of glorious ancestors. 
The vision would have been a vain one, and, 
knowing that it must be so, be limited his high- 
est expectations, and his most enthusiastic hopes, 
to the joy of showing her whom he loved—and 
by whose heart, he too well knew, he was loved 
in return—that he was worthy of that higher 
happiness of which he dared not even dream. 
Such hopes, indeed, he did entertain, and they 
were sufficient to make his return joyful. 

‘There was something, too, in re-entering his 
native land, in crossing the frontier from a foreign 
state, in pronouncing the word France, and in 
feeling himself surrounded by all the bright as- 
sociations which are gathered together for almost 
every man within the circle of his country, that 
added to his happiness; so that, perhaps, that 
moment in which we have depicted him return- 


ing from the far north of Germany to the land of 


his birth, was the brightest that he had known 
since first he had learned what it is to love. 

Albert Denyn was glad that he was alone; for 
he could indulge bis thoughts and his feelings 
without any eye to mark the changes which they 
might produce in his demeanour. He had sought, 
indeed, for the opportunity of preceding the captal 
by a few days in their return to France; and, 
though his leader remonstrated upon the risk of 
passing alone through a country which had been, 
when they left it, very nearly in a state of an- 
archy, Albert Denyn had pressed his request, 
and had been accordingly charged by the eaptal 
with letters and messages to the King of Na- 
varre, one of the most extraordinary, though, 
unfortunately, not one of the most virtuous, per- 
sonages of his day. 

The young man-at-arms now rode on, confi- 
dent in success, and we may say, also, conscious 
of strong powers of body and of mind; and cer- 
tainly, as he looked round him and saw a well- 
cultivated country and a contented peasantry, 
his eye lighted upon nothing to create apprehen- 
sion or diminish his joy at re-entering his native 
land. 
France, and under the rule of great barons who 
had mingled but little in the desolating contest 
between France and England, the distriet which 
he was traversing had suffered comparatively lit- 
tle from the scourge of war. ‘The desolating 
bands which had visited the other parts of France 
had not ventured thither; and the poor man sit- 
ting before his door, or the merry host of the 
little inn hanging up the garland upon the tall 


pole that gave notice of his vocation, spoke of 


peace and security, which went calmly and plea- 
santly to the heart of the wayfarer. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening when 
Albert Denyn reached the small village of Orny. 
just upon the frontier of Champagne and Bur- 
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gundy ; and as his horse was tired by a long 
day’s journey, he looked round him for some 
place of rest for the night. Inns were naturally 
more scarce in those days than they are at pre- 
sent, and were rarely to be found, except in great 
towns, or situated at certain distances from each 
other upon the most frequented high roads. 
There were, indeed, smaller places of accom- 
modation, where the foot-passenger, or the pea- 
sant who drove his cattle to some neighbouring 
fair or market, could obtain repose and food, in 
almost every considerable village; but these au- 
berges were seldom frequented by the traveller 
on horseback, and, indeed, were prohibited at 
one time from receiving him. ‘The adventurous 
man-at-arms, however, the knight, or the leader 
of a troop, was very rarely unable to find lodg- 
ing and refreshment. Hospitality was a chival- 
rous duty, and perhaps one of the most generally 
practised. Occasionally, indeed, the great lord, 
the baron of the neighbouring castle, the chate- 
Jan in his manoir, set at nought all the principles 
of knighthood, and exercised his hospitality ina 
very unpleasant manner: but there was no me- 
dium; and the traveller who had any claim, 
however sinall, to distinction, was sure either to 
be received and entertained with joy and liber- 
ality, or plundered, and, perhaps, murdered into 
the bargain. 

Albert Denyn, however, had no inclination to 
try the welcome of the castle, if he could find 
food and rest anywhere else; and he gazed in- 
quiringly round the little village green, on the 
one side of which stood the church, and on the 
other a small but neat-looking house, with a lit- 
tle piece of vineyard attached to it, which he 
judged might be either that of some peasant well 
to du, or that of the curate of the parish. He 
was soon led to conclude that the latter was the 


{rest to-night ;” and riding up the vineyard just 
_as the priest was opening the door of his cottage, 
| he said, ** Your blessing, my father !”’ 

‘* You have it, my son,”’ replied the priest, rais- 
sing his eyes for the first time. ‘* What would 
you farther ?” 

“I would merely know,”’ replied Albert De- 
nyn, ‘if there be any place near where I can 
lodge for the night ?”’ 

The priest gazed in his face for a minute or 
two inquiringly, and then, as if satisfied with 
what he had seen, replied, ** Yes, my son, for 
the night you can lodge here: there is no other 
place within four leagues of this village, and you 
seem tired ; but, alas! 1 can only give you lodg- 
ings for one night, for I must hurry afar myself 
to other scenes, whence, perhaps, I may never 
return.” 

** Rest for the next six hours,”’ answered Al- 
bert Denyn, * is all that 1 require, good father. 
On the morrow, too, | must wend forward on 
my way; and, indeed, were it not that my beast 
is weary, I would willingly go some leagues far- 
| ther to-night.” 

‘* It is a noble beast,”’ said tie priest, looking 
'at the horse, ** and seems to bear you well. You 
| will find a stable at the back of the house : there 
is room for him beside my mule: | will go in, 
and bid the maid prepare you some supper.” 

Albert Denyn took round his horse to the sta- 
ble which the priest had mentioned, and, as 
every good man would do, cared fully for the 
| accommodation of Lis dumb companion before he 
thought of his own. He then returned, and 
lifted the latch of the cottage door, which at 
once gave him admission, for no bolts and bars 
were there to keep out a marauder from the hum- 
ble abode of the village curate. ‘The room in 
which Albert found the good priest was a neat 








case, by perceiving an elderly man in the habit | but simple chamber, with one or two wooden 
of a priest crossing over from the church with a | stools, a small table in the midst, and one at the 
slow step and eyes bent down upon the ground, | side, which supported three books, a missal, a 
and approaching the door of the house after hav- | volume of homilies, and a Bible, in the ordinary 
ing passed through the little vineyard. Latin translation of the Roman Church. Above 

Albert Denyn had not been taught to philoso- | the whole rose an oaken crucifix, with the figure 
phise, or to enter deeply into the metaphysics of of the expiring Saviour, sculptured, not amiss, 
the human character ; but to some men it is na- | in the same wood. Upon it the eyes of the priest 
tural to take keen and rapid note of the various | were fixed when Albert entered the room, bear- 
peculiarities in the appearance and demeanour of | ing in them a peculiar expression, which the 
others, and to apply them as keys to read the | young soldier afterward recollected, and easily 
inmost secrets of the heart. It is done almost | interpreted when once he had got the key to his 
unconsciously : we arrive at a judgment seareely | companion’s feelings: that expression, though it 
knowing how at the time; and it requires thought, | had much humble piety in it, had much ques- 
and the act of tracing back our course step by | tioning meditation: it seemed to ask of the Sa- 
step, before we can tell how we came to the con- | viour, * Thou who didst die to give peace to 
clusion which we have reached. mankind, thou who art God as well as man, 

Such was the ease with Albert Denyn; it was | how is it that, notwithstanding thy ineffable love 
a part of his nature to mark instantly each trait | and mighty power, the same fearful passions, the 
in the bearing of others ; and the habit had been | same acts of blood and crime, disgrace that race 
still more strongly graftéd in his mind during bis | for which thou hast made so awful a sacrifice ?” 
service with the capital, whése keen and obser-| ‘The supper was soon served after-Albert en- 
vant character had its influence on all who were | tered the room ; and the good man blessed the 
long near him. ‘Thus, as Albert’s eye rested on | meal, but ate little himself, while the sadness 
the priest while crossing the small piece of vine, | which appeared in his whole countenance and 
and remarked that the good old man neither | manner gradually communicated itself to his 
turned to the right nor left, neither paused to | younger companion, and quenched the tempo- 
examine whether the flower of his vineyard was | rary gaiety with which he had returned to his 
going on prosperously, nor halted to look at some | native land. Albert longed to question his new 
particular plant upon his path—for each man has | acquaintance as to the cause of his care and sor- 
his favourite, even in a vineyard—but walked row, but he did not dare to do so openly ; for 
silently on, with his eyes fixed heavily on the | reverence towards age, and respect for the sacred 
ground beneath his feet; as he marked all this, | character of the priesthood, had been early im- 
the young man said to himself, «The good father | planted in his mind; and in those days it was 
has something heavy at his heart, not to notice | neither a mode nor a custom to hold lightly every 
the things in which he usually takes pleasure. I | venerable institution. He approached the sub- 





travel, good father, to-morrow, for | am journey- 
ing on into France, and perhaps may afford you 
some protection by the way.” 

‘IT am going towards Paris, my son,” replied 
the priest; “but I fear that a single arm would 
be but of very little avail against those who 
might be disposed to molest me.” 

** In some cases certainly but little,” rejoined 
Albert Denyn; ‘but there are other circumstan- 
ces in which it might not prove so inefficient, 
good father. If it be the adventurers that you 
fear, they were as often to be found, when I left 
France, in bands of three or four, as in bands of 
fifty or sixty.” 

** And you think you could protect me against 
any three or four,” said the priest, with a slight 
smile. 

“IT would do my best at least,” answered Al- 
bert Denyn, the colour mounting in his cheek ; 
“‘T would do my best, good father, and I have 
seen some service.” 

‘*‘ Your countenance speaks it, my son,”’ re- 
plied the priest, looking at the scars which we 
have mentioned on the young man’s cheek and 
brow; ‘and willingly will Poser your com- 
pany and protection if you go towards Paris. 
But you are very young to have seen much ser- 
vice. In what wars have you borne arms? You 
could not have been at Poictiers ?’’ 

** Not till the battle was over,” said Albert De- 
nyn. ‘ ButI went to the field shortly after to 
seek for my lord, who was supposed to be dead. 
Since then,”’ he continued, “I have served with 
the noble Captal de Buch.” 

‘«« What, then !” exclaimed the priest, with a 
smile, ‘* you are not a I’renchman !” 

** Nay,”’ rejoined Albert, “I am a Frenchman 
altogether, and have never borne arms against 
my country. But I have been fighting under 
the captal’s banners for the emperor and some of 
the princes of Germany, and also in company 
with the Teutonic knights, against the pagans of 
Prussia.” 

* That, at all events, is a noble cause,” replied 
the priest; ‘* but you may chance to meet with 
worse than pagans here, my young friend. Yet 
I will willingly take your escort; for many of 
the bands of revolted peasants separate into par- 
ties of four and five, and I cannot but think that 
the arm of one gentleman such as yourself is at 
all events equal to those of four or five villeins.’’ 

The blood mounted again into the cheek of 
Albert Denyn as he recollected how short atime 
he had possessed the right to bear the honoura- 
ble name which the priest gave him, and how 
lately the contemptuous epithet applied to the 
peasantry might as well have been used to desig- 
nate himself. 

‘1 really do not know, father,” he answered, 
‘but I will do my best to protect you; yet I 
cannot but think that, among the peasantry of 
every country, there are as strong arms, as brave 
hearts, and as high spirits as among the nobles. 
We see that it is so in England, where there is 
no such class as that of villeins ;/ and, doubtless, 
it would be the same with the peasants of France 
if they had the same advantages.” 
The priest gazed at him with a look of dark 
surprise, and, after a moment’s silence, exclaimed, 
“You astonish me! But you have been long 
out of France, my son, and you do not know 
what has happened here, what is happening 
every day in this land of our birth. You have 
not heard of all the horrors that have been per- 
petrated within the last three months.” 








must disturb him, however, to know where I can | ject, however, saying, “* Which way do you 


“No, no,” cried Albert Denyn, with no slight 
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surprise and apprehension, as many an incident 
in the past recurred to his mind: seeds which 
might now be producing sad aud terrible fruits 
for the nobility of France. ‘No, no, I have 
heard nothing! No news has reached me from 
my native country since | quitted it in the au- 
tumn of last year.” 

« Then,” said the priest, *‘ there is a mourn- 
ful tale to be told, and perchance the news may 
come sadly to your own heart; the peasantry, 
oppressed as perhaps they really were, suffering 
as they certainly were, have risen in Beauvoisis, 
have spread over Picardy, and, as it were, mad 
with sorrow and endurance, are now committing, 
in their phrensy, crimes that will shut them out 
from the support of all good men, from the miti- 
gation of their woes and wrongs, and from the 
attainment of the very ends they aim at. But, 
in the mean while, all is giving way before therh ; 
castle after castle has been taken ; towns have 
been stormed ; the most dreadful massacres have 
been committed ; blood, desolation, and destruc- 
tion are spreading Bver the whole face of France ; 
and those whom honourable warfare had spared, 
and the sword of the marauder had not yet 
reached, are falling by thousands under the 
scythes and the flails of these wild madmen.” 

‘But they must have a leader,” exclaimed 
Albert Denyn: ‘“ have any of the nobles joined 
them or the townspeople ?”’ 

“None of the nobles,” replied the priest, 
‘‘and but few of the communes as yet; but it 
would appear that the latter will soon give them 
too terrible help. In the mean time they are led 
by a fiend incarnate, whose heart Satan must 
possess entirely, for he has endowed his brain 
with talents which are but used for the purposes 
of desolation and destruction. No one seems to 
stand before him, no power has been found ca- 
pable of opposing him ; and with the rude and 
unpractised hands of peasantry he has accom- 
plished enterprises that would have set regular 
armies at defiance.” 

‘* What is his name ?”’ exclaimed Albert De- 
nyn, starting up with a degree of emotion which 
the good priest did not understand, though the 
reader perhaps may. ‘ Whatis his name, good 
father 2” 

“ His name is William Caillet,” replied the 
priest: “do you know him ?” 

But, before the last words were uttered, Albert 
Denyn had drawn his sword from the scabbard, 
and, holding up the cross of the hilt before his 
eyes, as was very common in the oaths of that 
day, he exclaimed, ‘God give him to my 
sword, as | swear never to use it except in self- 
defence, or for the protection of the wronged, 
against any other than him and his, till he or I 
be dead !”’ 

‘«‘ Amen,”’ said the priest; ‘‘ and God’s bless- 
ing go with you, young man! But tell me more 
of this business: you seem to have been ac- 
quainted with this fiend in former days.” 

“Twas! I was!’’ replied Albert Denyn; 
‘‘and I know to what his infernal schemes 
tend.” 

As he spoke, and the thought presented itself 
to his mind of all the consequences towards 
Adela de Mauvinet and her noble father, which 
the successes of William Caillet might produce, 
a wild feeling of anxiety and alarm took posses- 
sion of him, and he exclaimed, ‘ would that the 
captal were here! What shall I do? Where 
shall I find men? In Beauvoisis, you said, good 
father ; in Beauvoisis and Picardy ; not in ‘Tou- 
raine ?” 





** All over France, my son,” replied the priest; 
*‘ the malady is more or less raging in every part 
of the country, though most powerfully in Pi- 
eardy and the Beauvoisis. But come, you are 
much moved ; tell me your history, and perhaps 
I can counsel you as to your future conduct. 
After that, we will pray God to give us health 
and sleep, in the trust that he will guide, guard, 
and deliver us.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


By daylight on the following morning, Albert 
Denyn and the priest were on their way towards 
Paris ; but the countenance of the young cavalier 
had lost all the gaiety which it had presented on 
the preceding day ; and the traces of deep anx- 
iety were to be marked in every line, as he rode 
on discussing eagerly with his companion all the 
events which had taken place in France during 
the preceding winter. Ii seemed that he could 
never hear too much of the progress of the 
Jacquerie. He asked question after question, 
then paused for a moment to meditate, till some 
new inquiry suggested itself to his mind; and 
although his fellow-traveller gave as distinct an- 
swers as he could, all seemed unsatisfactory, 
leaving a cloud of doubt and trouble on his coun- 
tenance, which no explanation from the good 
priest could remove. 

The truth is, that he found the nobility of 
France, the warrior class of a warlike nation, 
those who had affected peculiarly to themselves 
the right of bearing arms and waging battle, had 
been struck with a general panic by the rising of 
the peasantry, and, instead of making one pow- 
erful effort to crush the insurrection, had offered 
their throats, as it were, to the butchers, who 
had slain them with merciless determination. 
He asked himself what could’be the cause of 
this conduct. Was it—as Caillet had so boldly 
asserted not long before—was it, that these men 
were really cowards, and that their courage only 
consisted in vain boasts and idle pretences? or 
was there something in the sense of the oppres- 
sion that they had exercised towards the peasant- 
ry, which weighed down their arms and took 
the spirit from their hearts ? 





Such were some among the questions that 
Albert Denyn asked himself; but he knew not) 
oue half of the circumstances which combined | 
to paralyze for a time the power of the nobility | 
of France, and to render the fiery courage which 





they undoubtedly possessed utterly unavailing 
against the unarmed multitudes of peasantry by | 
whom they were assailed. ‘The young soldier | 
was not aware that universal disunion reigned | 
among the higher classes, that it was difficult to | 
find three gentlemen in all France who were stri- | 
ving for the same object, acting upon the same | 
principles, or directed by the same views; that | 
during the absence and the imprisonment of the | 
king, the whole realm was torn by contending | 
factions, the capital itself in a state of insurrec- | 
tion against its legitimate prince, and each sepa- 
rate castle throughout the country tenanted by 
those who differed from the inhabitants of the | 
neighbouring one in every principle and every | 
purpose, and were often in actual warfare with | 
them. 

The sense of common danger had not yet con- | 
vinced the nobles of the necessity of even tem- 
porary union; and, consequently, though the 
ravages of the peasantry spread consternation 
among them, yet each saw his neighbour but- 








chered without making an effort to help him, 
and often laughed at the fate of his enemy, when 
the same knife that had murdered him was well- 
nigh at his own throat. 

All these things, however, Albert Denyn had 
still to learn, and the facts that he saw, without 
comprehending the causes, at once perplexed, 
surprised, and dismayed him. Siill, among the 
crowd of vague and anxious thoughts which hur- 
ried through his brain, there were fears and 
doubts respecting the fate of the house of Mau- 
vinet which made his heart sink. He knew that 
it had been the intention of the count to visit his 
territories in the north of France, though he tried 
to console himself with the hope that, as the year 
had been far advanced when he left Touraine, 
the purpose of the Lord of Mauvinet might have 
been delayed in execution, and that he and his 
household might have remained in a part of the 
country where the insurrection of the peasantry 
was not so general, and where the strength of his 
dwelling-place would enable him to set such foes 
at defiance. 

The good priest marked the trouble of his 
young companion’s mind, and sought, as far as 
possible, to give him relief; but although Albert 
had afforded him some insight into his previous 
history, he did not completely comprehend all 
the deep anxiety that the young soldier felt; for 
there were parts of his connection with the house 
of Mauvinet which to no living ear would Albert 
Denyn have uttered for the wealth of worlds, 
and those were more especially the parts which 
gave poignancy, almost to agony, to the appre- 
hensions which he entertained. 

Of the Lord of Mauvinet himself the priest 
could tell nothing ; he had some vague recollec- 
tion of that nobleman having been among those 
summoned to hold council] with the regent in 
Paris ; and certainly he had not heard his name 
mentioned as one of those who had suffered from 
the ravages of the peasantry : but, nevertheless, 
although he saw that the young soldier was more 
deeply interested in the fate of that nobleman 
than was usual with any dependent of a noble 
house, yet he was forced to admit that he himself 
might have been murdered and his easile de- 
stroyed without the tidings reaching that part of 
the country. 

‘Tt was more than three weeks,” he added to 
what he had been saying on the subject, ** before 
the unfortunate news which now takes me to 
Paris, found its way to my dwelling, though ’tis 
but a two days’ journey.” é 

** May | ask,”’ said Albert Denyn, ‘ what is 
the nature of your errand, good father? I have 
seen that you were sad—very sad ; but I did not 
like to inquire the cause till you alluded to it 
yourself,” 

*« There is no segret in it, my son,” replied 
the priest ; ** but th@#Ph sympathy is a soothing 
thing, I did not mention the occasion of my grief, 
because I believe that we have no right to load 
others with the burden of our sorrow, unless 
they themselves seek toshare it. I will tell you 
the story, however, to-night at our first resting- 
place, if we reach one in safety ; but the tale is 
somewhat long, and might bring tears into my 
eyes.” 

Albert pressed him no farther, but rode on con- 


| versing with the good old man of other matters, 


and remarking from time to time the changes 

which became apparent in the face of the coun- 

try. After pursuing their journey for about two 

hours, every thing indicated that they were enter- 

ing those districts which, for the last three 
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months, had been a scene of continued strife and 
confusion. Here and there a smoking ruin was 
to be seen, sometimes of a village, sometimes of 
a castle. All the small towns through which the 
road passed were fortified and barricaded at each 
end, in the best manner that the inhabitants could 
devise. No man was met altogether unarmed, 
except in the very smallest hamlets; and at the 
the first sight of Albert Denyn’s crest and plume, 
the shepherds in the fields, unless two or three 
were together, set off running towards the near- 
est wood, leaving their sheep in charge of the 
dogs. The stumps of fruit-trees, which had 
been cut down and used for firing in those parts 
of the country where no forests were near, 
showed the lawless recklessness of the bands 
which had swept the land during the winter; and 
in many places, fields untilled and unsown, but 
rank with weeds and wild grass, told a terrible 
tale of depopulation and despair. 


A little before sunset the two travellers rode up 
the gentle slope of a hill, from the summit of 
which they perceived a wide plain, slightly indu- 
lating and marked by long lines of light and 
shade, as the sweeps of the ground and the 
masses of distant woods caught or obstructed the 
rays of the declining sun. ‘The golden light of 
evening was in the sky, and spread more or less 
over the whole scene, mingling even with the 
blue shadows, and giving them a warmer and 
richer hue. In the foreground, at about a mile’s 
distance, was a village bosomed in elms, with 
the square spire of the church, new built and 
white with freshness, rising above the trees 
and shining bright in the evening sun. Every- 
thing was beautiful, and calm, and peaceful ; and 
it was scarcely possible to conceive that the 
fierce and cruel passions which were ravaging 
the rest of France could exercise their virulent 
activity in so tranquil a scene as that. 

It was so, however; and as Albert Denyn and 
his companion rode into the village, they found 
the grass growing in the little street as thick as 
ina meadow. Several of the houses had been 
burned, others were scorched with fire, but had 
been afierward extinguished, and the only build- 
ings that seemed to have escaped were the church 
and the priest’s house adjoining. 

As they passed by the churchyard, Albert per- 
ceived a number of fresh-made graves, which told 
their own sad tale, and he inquired no farther. 
It was to the habitation of the curate that they 
now bent their way; and Albert's fellow-travel- 
ler knocked some time for admittance without the 
door being opened, while first a female, and then 
a male head, examined the wayfarers closely 
through a window at the side. At length a 
strong middle-aged man in a priest’s garments 
opened the door, and instantly recognising one of 
his visiters, exclaimed, Ah! Monsieur Dacy, 
is it you?” 

‘It is indeed, my good brother,”’ replied the 
curé. ‘I have come, with a young frend here, 
to claim your hospitatity for a night; shall we be 
safe ?”’ 

“Oh yes,”’ answered the priest, ‘quite safe 
will you be, though I always like to see who it 
is before { draw a bolt, that I may be prepared 
for the worst. Yet those burned houses at the 
end of the place, and those fresh graves, are as 
good asa fortification. If any band of plunderers 
come, they know by those signs that others have 
been here before them, and they turn away again 
for some better booty. You shall be right wel- 


| Dacy, that you leave your own pleasant village, 





which has, as I hear, escaped hitherto?” . 

“I will tell you presently,” said the good 
priest: ‘ but let us first take care of our beasts.” 

The welcome that the travellers received was 
hearty and kind: the food which the priest set 
before them was, indeed, as homely as it well 
could be, but it was abundant, and the evening 
passed tranquilly, though the chief topic of con- 
versation during the meal was the sorrows and 
miseries of the land. Such a subject naturally 
led the good Curé Dacy to explain the cause of 
his present journey ; and although he had told 
Albert that the tale was long, yet the pain that 
the relation occasioned to himself made him 
shorten it as much as possible. 

‘** You know,”’ he began, addressing the priest 
of the place, ** that my brother, animated by a 
more ambitious spirit than I ever possessed, had 
raised himself high in the world, and had become 
one of the advocates general of the king.” 

‘+ Had,”’ exclaimed the priest: * you speak as 
if he were so no longer.” 

‘‘ Neither is he,’ answered the Curé Dacy, 
‘for he is in a bloody grave. He was one of 
those bold or brave men who most strongly ad- 
vised the Duke of Normandy to resist the ambi- 


“‘ Well, then,” said Albert Denyn, * perhaps 
I can help you more than either I or you ex. 

pected.” 

** Indeed !” exclaimed Dacy, with much sur. 
prise ; ** Do you know him then?” 

‘** No,’’ answered Albert with a smile, ‘I do 
not know him, and cannot well explain to you the 
whole matter. ‘This much I may say, however, 
I have letters to him both from the Count de 
Foix and the noble Captal de Buch, and he is 
likely to attend to anything that I may ask.” 

‘*God be praised, then,’ cried the priest, 
‘God be praised for sending you to my assist. 
ance, young man; for this King of Navarre is as 
lawless as any of the other rovers that torture our 
poor land of France. We are told that his par. 
tisans are even more cruel and barbarous than the 
rest; and as for himself, nothing stays him but 
the consideration of his own pleasure or his own 
interest.” ' 

** A sweet character, good father,” replied Al- 
bert Denyn; “ but it will be for his own interest 
to attend to what I say.” 

‘‘ Will it so?” exclaimed a voice very different 
in tone and accent from any of those which had 
been yet speaking. All eyes were directed at 
once to the low narrow door of the small cham- 





tion of the Prevot Marcel; and with the Marshals 
of Normandy and Champagne drew upon them- | 
selves the anger of the whole faction. ‘The great 
men escaped; but my poor brother, in passing 
through the streets with his daughter—just at the 
time that the bad King of Navarre was haranguing 
the people in the Pré aux Cleres— was attacked 
by a furious mob, and fled into the shop of a con- 
fectioner for safety. ‘The man would willingly 
have saved him and his child, and was putting 
up the boards before the shop to keep the people 
out; but, ere he could do it, three or four leaped 
up upon the booth where his wares were exposed, 
and sprang into the inside. My brother defended 
himself well with a beam he had caught up; his 
poor child clung to the knees of his assassins, 
and besought them to be merciful; but, in spite 
of all, they murdered him before her very eyes, 
and would, most likely, have killed her also, as 
she lay fainting and deluged with her fatner’s 
blood, had not Marcel himself come by at that 
moment, and rescued her from their hands. As 
soon as she could, she sent messengers to me, 
beseeching me to come as speedily as possible ; 
for in the house of the prevot she is without pro- 
tection, and surrounded by the youth of a wild, 


ber, just behind the back of Albert Denyn. It 
had been left ajar to give air to the room, which 
was close and hot; and it was opening as Albert 
turned his head, presenting a sight that made him 
instantly rise, front the doorway, and without 
further ceremony draw his sword from the 
sheath. 

‘Put up, put up your sword,” said the voice 
which had just spoken ; and at the same moment 
a person entered the room, completely armed ex- 
cept the head, and having nothing in his hand 
but a leading staff, while a page followed with 
his helmet, and two or three men-at-arms were 
seen looking over his shoulder. He was some- 
what less than the middle size, but formed with 
wonderful grace, and his countenance was as 
beautiful as it was possible to conceive, some- 
what effeminate, indeed, in features and gentle in 
expression. ‘The tone of his voice, too, harmo- 
nised perfectly with the rest, being peculiarly 
melodious and soft; and there was even a degree 
of languor in his sleepy, dark eye, which gave 
the idea of a character and disposition very dif- 
ferent from those of the turbulent, ruthless, wily 
person who now stood before the young soldier 
and his companions. ‘Put up your sword, 








licentious party, who have as little respect for in- 
nocence as they have for law or order. I am} 
hastening, therefore, to Paris, to take her quickly 
from among them, though Heaven only knows | 
whether I shall ever return alive myself, or) 
whether they wilf suffer her to accompany me.”’ | 
Afier the Curé Dacy stopped, Albert Denyn 
remained for a moment or two in deep thought, 
while the priest of the place spoke a few words 
of comfort to his sorrowing brother. At length, 
however the young soldier looked up, and asked, 
though still with an air of meditation, ‘Is the 
King of Navarre, then, still in Paris ?”’ 

** Nay, my son,” answered Monsieur Dacy, 
‘not only is he in Paris, but he and Marcel rule 
all there, so that the life of the regent himself is 
every hour in danger.” 

“Can he aid,”’ demanded Albert, * in making 
them give up your niece to you, and in securing 
your safety and free departure ?”’ 

‘* None so much,” replied the priest; “ for 
they report that Marcel is but his tool, and totally 








come, my good friend; but how is it, Father 


dependant upon him.” | 


young gentleman,” he said, ‘ for you can do no- 
thing with it: we are many and you are few.” 

‘« Very true,”’ replied Albert Denyn ; * but few 
have often done much against many, and, there- 
fore I do not put up my sword until 1 know what 
is your purpose, fair sir. Neither will it be very 
safe,” he added, ‘* to advance another step farther 
till you have explained that purpose.” 

‘‘It is quite peaceable,” answered the stranger, 
regarding the youthful man-at-arms with a smile. 
“The truth is, that, having ridden somewhat 
late, my horses being tired and my men in need 
of repose, I have come hither ‘to seek a night’s 
lodging, without the intention of hurting any 
one; no, not even the priest who has given me 
so high a character but now. I shall take no 
notice of his words, let him rest assured.”” 

*‘ Doubtless your grace will not,” said Albert 
Denyn; “for, to an honourable man, a thing 
so overheard must be as if it had never been 
spoken.” 

** Not on that account,” replied the King of 
Navarre, for he it was, ‘but because the good 
16 
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priest's speech suited me well. Every one has 
his taste in this world, and the character which 
would please others may not please me. It is a 
very wholesome and good reputation that | have 
found in his mouth ; one that | have long sought 
to establish. No man after that can mistake my 
views and purposes. He who trusts me is a 
fool, except it be my interest to keep faith with 
him. He who fears me is wise, and will take 
care not to offend me. Now, good samy see to 
the lodging of my people, and give me ashare of 
ih Thus saying, he passed by Al- 
bert Denyn, and tovk a seat calmly at the table. 
The young genteman put his sword up into 
the sheath, aud the two priests stood, by, gazing 
fur a moment or two upon the King of Navarre 
and his followers with astonishment, not un- 
mixed with fear. At length, however, the king 
made an impatient movement with his hand, say- 
ing, “Do as I bid you!” and the curate of the 
place quietly slipped out of the chamber to follow 
the orders he had received. 
« And now, young gentleman,” continued the | 
King of Navarre, drawing one of the dishes to- 
wards him, and loading a clean trencher which | 
happened to stand near with its contents, “ tell 
me, while I eat my supper, how it may be my | 
interest to attend to what you say. Such, [ 
think, was your expression just as I entered.” | 
“It was so, your grace,” replied Albert De- | 
nyn; “and the reason I made use of such words 
was, that I bear you letters of some importance | 
from the noble Captal de Buch, who allows me | 
to add he holds me in some esteem.” 
‘‘ That alters the case,” rejoined the King of 
Navarre, ‘and you have said right; I have too 
high regard for my cousin the captal not to treat 
with ‘all reverence his messengers. Besides,”’ | 
he continued with a laugh, “whether | regard 
him or not, the captalean serve me. Where are | 
your letters young man? yet keep them,” he 
added, seeing Albert Denyn put his hand into 
‘1 am sleepy to- 
night; you shall deliver them to-morrow to. 
me in Paris. [ shall set off at four in the, 








morning; you come after quickly, and seek me_ 
at the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés. Bring | 
yon priest with you, too; and if he have | 


any favour to require at our hands we will grant. 
it him, in consideration of the sweet character 
that he gave us not long since.” 

The dark smile which followed the latter part of 
his speech might well make the good Curé Dacy 
feel somewhat doubtful of the king’s intentions ; 
but Charles the Bad took no farther notice of 
him during the few minutes that he stayed in the 
room, finishing his supper quickly, and then be- 
taking him to sleep in the priest’s own bed. 

Every one found a place of repose where he 
could for the night, and early on the following 
morning the King of Navarre departed, leaving 
much fewer traces of his visit behind him than 
was usually the case. Some of his soldiers, in- 
deed, had slept on straw in the church, and, as 
might be expected, the door of the sacristy was 
found broken open, and the place itself stripped 
of all that it contained; for where Charles ap- 
peared in person very little reverence was shown 
to the church; and those things which even the 
most ruthless bands of plunderers spared were 
sure to disappear during one of his visitations. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


It was about three o’clock on the following 
day when Albert Denyn and the good priest Dacy 
entered the city of Paris; but let the reader re- 
member, that by those words, the city of Paris, 
we do not in the least mean to imply anything 
like that great and extraordinary abode of talent 
and folly, virtue and crime, distinguished by a 
similar name in the present day. The city of 
Paris at that period was inferior in extent to 
many provincial towns of our own times, and 
very much inferior, indeed, to any provincial 
town in point of comfort and accommodation, 
cleanliness and neatness. Only a few of the 
principal streets were paved; all were so nar- 
row that in most of them not more than three 
horses could go abreast; sand, filth, and ordure 
filled the lesser thoroughfares; and the ways 
were seldom, if ever, cleansed, except when the 
autumnal inundations of the Seine washed away 
the dirt that had accumulated during the past 
year, and sometimes carried off several of the 
houses likewise. Here and there, indeed, rose, 
from the midst of the wild and confused mass of 
hovels and cabins which then formed the French 
capital, some of those splendid monuments of 
architectural genius which are never sufficiently: 
marveled at and appreciated, except when we 
look to the state of society and art at the time of 
their construction. Here appeared a magnificent 
church, there a vast abbey, there a noble palace, 
and every where was seen, amid wooden houses 
and mere huts, tracery of stonework so fine and 
beautiful that modern times have never been able 
to approach the excellence of the execution, 
even when they have ventured upon the labour 
and expense. 

Albert Denyn, however, and the priest were 
both full of anxious thoughts, which left little 
room for new impressions to penetrate. When 
man is at ease in himself, and the mind, as it 
were, idle in its empty house, it is natural that 
the spirit should look out of the window and 
mark everything that is passing in the world 
without; but when there is business within of 
high moment, the casements are closed against 
external objects, while the soul holds counsel in 
the secret chambers of the heart. 

The young cavalier and his companions, then, 
rode along in silence, giving little attention to the 
mere physical appearance of the city they had 
entered, the one having seen it many times be- 
fore, the other having come lately from foreign 
towns at that time far more splendid than the 
French capital itself. 

There were other sights, however, of a kind 
calculated to awaken Albert Denyn’s habit of ob- 
servation, which now crossed his eyes as he 
rode on guided by the priest. Crowds of peo- 
ple were seen hurrying hither and thither, and 
every now and then four or five persons would 
pause as they passed to gaze at the two way- 
farers who were entering the great city, regard- 
ing them apparently with no very friendly looks, 
and making comments as they went on, which 
the young soldier judged, from a word or two 
that reached his ear, to be of a somewhat offen- 
sive and menacing nature. He remarked, too, 
that almost everybody whom he met, whatever 
might be the the variety of colours and materials 
in other parts of their garments, had one piece 
of dress uniformly alike. ‘This was the hood, 
which was the general covering for the head 
used in that day; and not one Parisian out of a 
hundred that the travellers passed in the streets 





was without a chaperon, as it was called, of party- 
coloured cloth or silk, half red, half green, with 
an enamelled clasp under the chin. 

“*How is it,’’ demanded Albert, ‘that the 
people of Paris have their hoods all of one co- 
lour, good father? Is there any law to that 
effect ?”’ 

“The law of fear, my son,”’ answered the 
priest: ‘that party-coloured hood is the mark 
of the prevot’s party ; and if you were to look 
at the clasp, you would find enameled on it the 
words @ bonne fin. It was taken at first only by 
those who thought the prevot was right; but 
since men have found that life is not safe without 
that mark of partisanship, even those that hate 
him the most have adopted it too. God send 
that we get much farther in safety without it.” 


Searcely had he spoken when a body of armed 
citizens stopped Albert Denyn and himself, de- 
manding, ** Where go you, gentlemen travellers, 
and who are you for?” 

Albert Denyn answered at once that they were 
going towards the Abbey of St. Germain des 
Prés to seek the King of Navarre; and, as it 
fortunately happened that the interrogators were 
of the prevot’s party, with whom Charles the 
Bad was leagued, the reply was satisfactory, and 
the two were told to pass on their way in peace. 

They met with no farther interruption till 
they reached the smail square before the eastern 
gate of the Abbey of St. Germain, where on the 
one side appeared the inn or hostelry of the Red 
Hat; on the other, the bridge of the abbey 
ditch; and between the chureh and the tavern, 
that ancient instrument of disgrace and punish- 
ment, the pillory. 

A sturdy porter stopped Albert Denyn and his 
companion at the entrance of the monastery, de- 
manding whom they sought; and on the reply 
being given, told them that the King of Navarre 
was at that moment in the champ clos of the Prés 
aux Cleres hard by, and had left particular orders 
that if any messengers from the Captal de Buch 
came to seek him, they were to be sent thither 
with all speed. Albert and his companion ac- 
cordingly turned the heads of their beasts towards 
the rich meadows that at that time extended 
westward of the Abbey of St. Germain, and soon 
reached 2 spot where the murmuring sound of 
many voices showed that a number of people 
were assembled. Ina minute or two after en- 
tering the space set apart for judicial combats, 
they found themselves in the midst of eight 
or ten thousand Parisians, who were crowding 
round the raised platform of wood from which 
the judges of the field generally witnessed the 
duels that took place below. 

The front seats on the scaffold were now oc- 
cupied by the King of Navarre, his officers and 
partisans; and from it he was addressing the 
people in a strain of eloquent blandishment, well 
calculated to gain the affections of the easily 
flattered multitude. At the same time, it was 
evident that he laboured hard to inspire them 
with a great idea of his power and influence, and 
to show, that although the dauphin and royal 
family of France had proclaimed themselves his 
enemies, yet many of the greatest men in Eu- 
rope held him in high veneration and respect. 
He was mentioning the names of several great 
leaders as friendly to him when Albert Denyn 
entered ; and it now became evident with what 
view he had refused to receive the letters which 
the young soldier bore him from the Captal de 
Buch on the preceding night, reserving them to 
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work their effect on the Parisians at the present 
moment. 

«Who have we here?” he exclaimed, as his 
eyes fell upon Albert. ‘ What seek you, young 
gentleman?!” Albert’s errand was soon told ; but 
the Navarrese monarch caused him to ascend the 
platform, and deliver his despatches before the 
eyes of the crowd. He then affected to consult 
with him long apart, and in the end announced to 
the willing ears around that his noble cousin, the 
famous Captal de Buch, had promised him the 
aid of his whole forces and his great renown. 
He pointed out Albert as a young gentleman high 
in the confidence of the captal, sent on purpose 
from Germany to bear him tidings of his speedy 
approach, and he then turned to the young sol- 
dier, asking what guerdon he would have for the 
good intelligence he bore. 

Albert smiled at the farce that was played be- 
fore his eyes, not having yet sufficiently mingled 
in the busy scenes of life to know that, in nine 
cases out of ten, ‘all the world is indeed a 
stage,” though in a different sense from that of 
the great poet, ‘and all the men and women 
merely players.” 

He forgot not, however, the errand of his re- 
verend companion, Monsieur Dacy, and he re- 
plied, in a low voice, “I ask no guerdon, your 
grace; but I do beseech you to take measures 
that this good man’s niece shall be given up to 
him, and that he shall have free passage with her 
out of Paris.” 

‘Let me hear more of his story,” said the 
Navarrese ; “‘ speak quick and low, and I will do 
what I can.” 

Albert answered briefly, and the wily King of 
Navarre seemed to listen to him with one ear, 
while with the other he gathered the sense of a 
long and vehement oration, which was com- 
menced, as if to fill up the time, by a tall, power- 
ful man, with a party-coloured chaperon, who 
stood near the king. Ever and anon, too, Charles 
the Bad would interrupt his conference with Al- 
bert, either to address a word to the speaker in a 
low tone, or to express his loud approbation of 
what was uttered. 

**You say she is in the prevot’s house,” he 
proceeded, talking to the young soldier; and 
then added aloud, ‘it is true, every word of it. 
Excellent! excellent! Keep off the subject of the 
money, Marcel. Now, ny friend, she shall be set 
free, and all aid given to good Monsieur Dacy. 
Our good Parisians will not hurt him: they have 
had one out of the family, and that is surely 
enough. Now, Marcel, dismiss them with a be- 
nediction, and speak to me here.” 

The last words were spoken to the orator ; and 
Albert turned to gaze upon the famous man before 
him, not doubting, from the name by which the 
King of Navarre addressed him, that the person 
who had been haranguing the people was the 
well-known prevet des marchands. His coun- 
tenance was somewhat bull-like, but: in other 
respects not disagreeable; and there certainly 
was a high intellectual expression in the forehead 
and eyes, though the mouth and lower part of 
the face was heavy and earthly. 

Marcel soon brought his speech to a conclu- 
sion, upon the hint of his confederate, and the 
multitude began slowly to disperse, while the 
prevot came closer to the King of Navarre, and 
heard what he had to tell him, examining Albert 
Denyn narrowly from head to foot as he listened. 

** And you are the lady’s lover, I suppose,” he 
said, addressing the young soldier as soon as the 
King of Navarre had finished. 


“You mistake, my good sir,”’ replied Albert, 
in a tone of very little reverence; ‘I never saw 
her in my life. It is for her uncle 1 am moved.” 


‘* A disinterested youth!” cried the prevot, 
with a sneer; ‘* we must not keep him long in 
Paris or the metal will get tarnished. However, 
if that be her uncle, he shall have my help to 
take her from my house as quickly as may be; 
for my wild nephew would fain have her for his 
paramour, and | approve not of such follies. 
You should thank me for saving her from the 
rough hands into which she had fallen when | 
found her,” continued Marcel, addressing the 
priest. But the good old man shook his head 
with a mournful air, answering, ‘* My brother’s 
blood, sir, were surely weight enough upon the 
hand that slew him, without the blood of his 
unhappy child.” 

‘‘[ slew not your brother,”’ replied the prevot, 
sternly ; ‘* he was partly answerable for his own 


death. Why did he meddle with things that 


anteroom, would have saved Charles of Spain 
from the knife.” 

“T think not, Marcel,” replied the King of 
Navarre, speaking of the murder which he had 
comuntted not long before with the same calm 
carelessness with which the prev t had himself 
alluded to it; **1 think not; for | had twenty 
such with me, so that six would have been of 
small service. However, | beseech you, take 
eare of the yourh here in Paris; for the captal 
writes in such terms of him, that were any evil 
to happen to him, it might deprive us of our best 
hopes. You know the captal as well as I do.” 

“1 will guard him as the apple of my eye,” 
replied the prevot; * but Jet us go.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Aibert Denyn found his way back to the Cha- 
peau Rouge, anid, like all true men-at-arms, pro- 
vided for the accommodation of his horse before 





concerned him not? However, you shall have 
your niece, and God speed you home with her. | 
Who has an inkhorn here? Maitre Jacques, | 
you have some parchment; give me two fingers’ | 
breadth.” 

Thus saying he wrote a few words hastily on 
the parchment, commanding those of his house- 
hold to give up to the Curé Dacy the daughter of 
his brother, and to suffer him to depart with her 
in peace. He then put the order into the poor 
man’s hand, who received it with tears of joy, 
and, taking leave of Albert Denyn, not without 
regret, left the spot to seek his niece at once. 

The King of Navarre and the prevot stood 
silent for a moment after Dacy had left them, 
gazing apparently with some interest at the 
young soldier, who had cast down his eyes 
thoughtfully upon the ground, and remained for 
a very brief space absorbed in deep meditation, 
though surrounded. by scenes and people that 
might well call for active presence of mind. 

‘** And so now, young man, you are thinking 
what you are to do next,” said the prevot, as 
Albert looked up again. 

‘* Not so,” replied Albert, «« I have no doubts 
of the kind.” 

«* Why, how, then, do you intend to bestow 
yourself ?’’ demanded the prevot. 

‘| intend to take up my lodging for the night 
at the sign of the Red Hat, before the gate of the 
abbey,” Albert replied; ‘* and to-morrow I set 
forth again, either for Touraine or the Beau- 
voisis, according to the information I receive this 
night.” 

The prevot looked at him for an instant in si- 
lence, and then asked, ‘* Will you sup with me 
to-night, young gentleman ?” 

Albert’s first impulse was.to refuse; but the 
moment after he thought, “I shall hear more of 
all that is passing in France than I can anywhere 
else ?”’ and he accordingly answered, ‘+ Willing- 
ly, sir; at what hour?” 

‘At the hour of seven,”’ replied ihe prevot; 
and Albert remounting his horse, rode away to- 
wards the inn which he had seen before the gate 
of the Abbey of St. Germain. 

‘«« What want you with that youth,” demanded 
the King of Navarre, as Albert turned from 
them ; ‘he is a clever lad, but raw; yet, doubt- 
less, a stout man-at-arms.”’ 

*‘I want many such, most noble king,’’ an- 
swered the prevot: ‘* we are all busy with such 
things that it is well to have help at hand, in case 





he attended in any degree to himself. Nor, to 
say the irath, did he feel disposed to eat; for 
there had come upon him that feeling of oppres- 
sion which the thoughtful and imaginative mind 


| experiences in scenes through which the mere 


man of action passes with no other sensation 
than that of animal exertion. If he have buta 
heart, the man of the strongest intellect and most 
daring courage will find at eceriain moments, 
when surrounded by the whirlwind of ions 
and the storm of party strife, a shadow fall upon 
him like that of a storm-cloud rushing over a 
summer sky. Without any definite reflections 
upon the emptiness of human endeavours, with- 
out any philosophic thought upon the baseness 
of human nature, and the lowness of even man’s 
highest earthly objects, a sensation of weariness 
and disgust at all that is passing around us will 
benumb us for a time, till some strong excitement 
calls us to mingle in the very scenes, to take 

in the very deeds which had produced loathing. 
Then even we rise up like a slave to his ap- 
pointed labour, and feel that we are but buckling 
on the burden of human destiny, till we are fully 
launched in a sea of exertions, and the more 
earthly portion of our mixed life in the excite- 
ment of action overcomes the heavenly. 

Albert entered the inn, and, as the hour of 
supper was still at some distance, sat down ata 
table in the hall, and leaned his head upon his 
hand in deep thought. He had no active part 
in the things that were passing round him; he 
had but to stand hy, and see the busy passions 
and fierce deeds of others ; to witness the eun- 
ning of one, the bold knavery of another, the 
fierce ambition of a third, and the evils that were 
the result of all. He had but, as I have said, to 
stand by and look on; and it seemed as if the 
splendid veil with which all the things of earth 
invest themselves had dropped down, and that 
he beheld at once the dust and ashes of which 
the whole is composed. ‘These moments come 
to every one at.some time oryanother in life; 
moments when we look, as it were, prophetical- 
ly into the coffin of human desire and enjoyment, 
and see the monldering bones and crumbling clay 
of those two bright children of earthly existence, 
as at some future period we may expect to be- 
hold them from the height of an after and a bet- 
ter state of being. 

His thoughts first tarned to the King of Na- 
varrre, and then to Marcel, and he asked him- 
self, ‘Are these the men for whom France 





of need. Six strong men, such as that, in his 


sheds her best blood? How vain, how very 
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vain, are all the quarrels and dissensions of life ! 
Well might the good prior say, that sooner or 
later I would see that the world I would not quit 
is a world of emptiness and sorrow, with scarce 
a grain of real gold to gild it for the eyes of 
children.” 

Such was for some time the train that his 
thoughts followed, but we need not pursue them 
farther ourselves. Almost every one in the end 
rises from such contemplations better, perhaps, 
than when he sat down; but still with a feeling 
that they too are vain; that, tied as we are to 
the burden of mortal existence, it is useless to 
inquire of what it is composed, orto try in a fine 
balance the weight of that which we are bound 
to bear. 

After resting thus, then, for about half an hour, 
Albert rose up suddenly, and, tightening the belt 
that held his sword, strolled forth in the streets, 
saying to himself, «1 must gather some tidings 
in the city of what is passing in ‘l'ouraine or 
Beauvoisis.” 

Who ever saw Paris, except in the dead of 
night, without her myriads rushing here and 
there in the fierce pursuit of pleasure, vengeance, 
amusement, or folly? If the gay capital ever 
was still, such was not the case when Albert 
Denyn now issued out of the Chapeau Rouge. 
For the moment. indeed, the vicinity of the Ab- 
bey of St. Germain was comparatively deserted, 
the tide having flowed another way after the 
prevot and the King of Navarre had left the Pré 
aux Cleres; but a very few minutes brought the 
young soldier into the midst of crowds of men, 
and women, and children, all seeming as busy 
and as gay as if the whole world was happiness 
and industry. Everywhere were seen the cha- 

of red and green, and even the women 
affected ob well-known colours in Janey gar- 
ments, so any one passing along the throng- 
ed Gacagtliras widhont fon a symbol might 
well be remarked by the eager eyes of a popula- 
tion always ready to quarrel with those who give 
them any or no offence. Scarcely had Albert 
reached the bridge. when five strong men walk- 
ing nearly abreast, and talking vehemently, stop- 
him rudely, and examined him from head to 


oot, exclaiming, ‘* Where is the cpapenn || 


Where the clasp ?”’ 

Albert Denyn felt his blood boil within him, 
and woutd willingly have replied with the sword; 
but, outmatched as he was by the persons who 
opposed his passage, and knowing well that if 
even he escaped from them, that he was sur- 
rounded on every side by partisans of the same 
faction, he answered with an appearance of calm- 
ness that he did not feel, ** I have been but a few 
hours at Paris ; let me go on!” 

‘* Ay, that is some reason,” replied one of the 
men. 

“« Why, he is the man who was speaking with 
the prevot,” said another. 

“One of those English dogs,”’ exclaimed a 
third: ‘the prevot is too fond of them ;’’ but at 
the same time the speaker drew back with the 
rest, and suffered the young soldier to pursue his 
way. For some distance he was not subject: to 
any farther annoyance, although the peculiar air 
and manner which always indicate the stranger 
in a town, which he has not frequently or lately 
visited, pointed him out to the eyes of the Pari- 
sians, and called attention to his want of those 

symbols under which alone safety was 
to be found in the French capital. 

At length, however, as hte entered one of the | 


’ 





streets leading from the water’s edge towards the 


great hotel of St. Paul, he observed a crowd of 
people gathered together at the distance of some 
three hundred yards from him, and as he ap- 
proached he Leard remonstrances uttered in a 
loud voice, mingled with urgent complaints and 
entreaties. ‘here was a sufficient portion of the 
chivalrous spirit in the breast of Albert Denyn 
to make him take part eagerly with the weak and 
the distressed ; and although he knew that his 
single hand could be of but little service where 
so many persons were engaged, he could not 
refrain from scanning the crowd with his eyes as 
he approached, in order to ascertain who was the 
sufferer whose entreaties met his ear. 

For a moment or two he could only see a 
number of people all pressing round one par- 
ticular spot; but the next moment, as the mob 
swayed to and fro, he caught a glimpse of a man 
in a clerical habit, and thought he recognised the 
form of the good Curé Dacy. He was instantly 
springing forward to satisfy himself of the fact, 
when a hand was laid upon his arm ; and, turn- 
ing sharply round, he beheld another group of 
soldiery, who had come up the street behind him 
with a quicker step than his own. ‘The face of 
the person who held him appeared familiar to 
him, though in the various scenes of strife and 
contention in which he had lately been engaged 
he had seen so many men of different grades and 
characters that he could not connect it with any 
particular train of events. ‘There was a smile 
upon the soldier’s countenance, too, which seem- 
ed to show that his recollection was better than 
that of Albert himself, 

The latter, however, hastily disengaged his 
arm, exclaiming, ‘1 cannot stop: they are hurt- 
ing the. poor old man, and I must help him. 
Who are you? what do you want ?”’ 

«Do you not recollect the Captain Griffith ?’’ 
said the personage who had detained him. ** But 
what are you going to do with these fellows? 
They are too many for you, if | judge what you 
are about rightly.” 

“Then give me some help,’ cried Albert 
Denyn: ‘they are maltreating the poor old man 
Daey, and his neice too: do you not see her ?”’ 

**Oho! is that the game ?’’ exclaimed Grif- 
fith. ‘* Well, lead on, we will aid you, though 
it is no business of ours after all. Still it keeps 
one in exercise, and that is something in this 
world,” 

Albert Denyn darted forward, followed by 
Griffith and the four or five free companions 
who were with him, and, pushing their way 
with fierce recklessness through the mob, they 
were soon in the centre, where a young man of 
handsonte person, but of somewhat loose and 
dissolute appearance, was dragging avery lovely 
girl away from the arms of the good old Curé 
Dacy, in spite of her tears, remonstrances, and 
cries. The people who stood round took little 
part in the matter, except by laughter at the 
poor girl's agony, and the priest’s grief and re- 
proaches. 

The scene, however, was changed in a min- 
ute: for Albert Denyn with one blow of his 
gauntleted hand struck the young ribald to the 
ground, while Dacy caught his niece in his arms, 
and Griffith and his companions drove back the 
crowd on both sides. 

Swords were instantly drawn on the part of 
the Parisians; but Albert Denyn, unsheathing 
his own weapon; placed his foot on the prostrate 
body of the youth he had knocked down, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Take care, my men, take care, or 
worse may come of it. This fellow I have found 





violating the commands of the prevot, and I will 
drag him to the Hotel de Ville, or kill him if he 
resists.”’ 

** Why it is the prevot’s own nephew,” cried 
several voices from the crowd. 

“I know that,” replied Albert Denyn, “ or, 
at least, I guess it from what the prevot said.”’ 

The people seemed to hesitate, in consequence 
of what they heard and saw ; and, probably, the 
matter might have ended peaceably, but some of 
those on the right pressed rather sharply upon 
one of Griffith’s men, who, not being of a very 
patient and enduring race, struck the Parisian 


| who was next to him a blow in the face with the 


pommel of his sword, which dashed out three of 
his front teeth, and east him back, bleeding, on 
those behind. 

An instant shout of indignation burst from the 
crowd, and a tremendous rush was made upon the 
small knot of soldiery who were gathered round 
the good Curé Dacy and his niece. Albert 
Denyn thrust himself between the poor girl and 
the foremost of the mob. Griffith’s practised 
sword waved not in vain; and, to say truth, 
though the numbers who were oppesed to the 
Parisians were but small, yet their great supe- 
riority in the use of their arms, their daring 
habits, vigorous frames, and thorough contempt 
for their enemies, rendered each man there, in 
reality, equal to four or five of their assailants, 
so that the strife was by no means as unequal as 
it appeared, 

After but a few blows had been given, the 
armed crowd recoiled, with several severe gashes 
apparent among the foremost of them; and Grif- 
fith, with Albert Denyn, as if comprehending at 
once what was best to be done, began to force 
their way onward, with the rest surrounding the 
poor girl and her uncle, as if to guide them in 
safety towards the Hotel de Ville. 

For a minute or two the mob continued to 
give way before the brandished weapons of the 
adventurers ; but it soon became apparent that 
numbers were flocking up to the aid of the Pa- 
risians. A more formidable attack than ever was 
made at the corner of the next street; and one 
of Griffith’s men was brought to the ground, 
stunned by the blow of a mace, which dinted in 
his steel cap, and wellnigh fractured his skull. 
Griffith himself stepped forward to defend him, 
but in so doing he left a gap in their little circle. 
The nephew of the prevot, who was then, again, 
at the head of his people, dashed in with two of 
the others, in spite of all the efforts of Albert 
Denyn, and once more seized his prey ; and the 
situation of the young soldier, his companions, 
and the object of his interest, appeared nearly 
desperate, when a ery of ‘“ Marcel! Marcel! 
Long live the prevot!’’ came thundering down 
the street, and a confused troop of horse and foot 
rushed on, driving in the stragglers, and making 
a way into the very heart of the crowd. 

** What is this? What is this?” exclaimed 
the Prevot Marcel, springing to the ground and 
catching his nephew with a vehement and angry 
grasp. ‘* Jean, you are a licentious fool! Did 
I not forbid this? Did I not give orders that the 
girl should be suffered to depart ?”’ 

As he spoke, he thrust the young man vehe- 
mently from him; but at the same instant came 
first a low murmuer, and then a loud shout from 
the mob, with the words, ‘“* Down with the Eng- 
lish! Away with the adventurers !” 

Marcel looked fiercely round him for a mo- 
ment, first turning his eyes upon the citizens, 
and then upon his own armed followers. But 
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ene or two of the latter had taken up the cry 
also, and were vociferating with the rest, ** Down 
with them! down with them! down with the 
English!” ‘The prevot saw that, whatever might 
be his inclination, he would find but little sup- 
port among his own people in any endeavour 
that he might make to protect the adventurers ; | 
and, like all fierce demagogues, though internally | 
furious at any opposition on the part of those | 
whom he was accustomed to lead blindfold, he | 
determined to temporise and yield to their cla- | 
mour, with a strong determination of taking ven- | 
geance at a future period upon the chief of those | 
who opposed his will. 

‘Fear not, my friends,”’ he exclaimed in a loud 
and impressive tone: ** your prevot will do equal 
justice upon all offenders. Stand back, my men, 
stand back, and let my train gather round us; 
we will deal with the Englishmen, and treat them 
according to their deserts.” 

The aspect of affairs now began to be serious ; 
for Griffith and his companions and Albert De- 
nyn himself could catch no glance of recognition 
upon the prevot’s countenance. 

‘*A pretty pass!’’ cried Griffith, as he saw 
the forty or filty well-armed soldiers of which 
the prevot’s train was composed gather in a stern 
circle round him, and the rest, keeping back the 
crowd, but presenting a much more formidable 
array than the undisciplined multitude. ‘ Let 
us stand back to back, my men, for we know 
not on which side we shall be taken: we can 
make a pretty little hash of them yet, if they 
come near. Now, Master Prevot, what is it that 
you mean by this? Are we not your friends, 
and the friends of the King of Navarre?” 

** Not when I find you brawling in the streets,”’ 
said the prevot, affecting a fierce tone; but the 
moment after he beckoned to Albert Denyn, say- 
ing, ‘* You, at least, are a Frenchman; approach 
and speak to me.” 

They came to help me,” replied Albert De- 
nyn, * in protecting this poor girl and the priest, 
who were attacked contrary to your own orders. 
For good or ill, I will take my part with them.” 

‘Well done, my young gallant,” cried Grif- 
fith: ** you will soar high some of these days.” 

But, in the mean time, the prevot made a quick 
and angry gesture, exclaiming, ** Come hither, I 
say: you will make mischief speedily. You 
shall return to them, if you please.” 

Albert Denyn took a step or two forward to 
the spot where the prevot stood, close to the old 
priest and his niece, with his hand still grasping 
his nephew by the shoulder. It was to the lat- 
ter, however, that Marcel first spoke; ** Get ye 
gone, Jean,” he said, pushing the young man 
back, ‘* get ye gone to my house, and there wait 
as if you were a prisoner. I will not be long, 
and you shall remember this day’s fine deeds. 
There, make your way through the crowd, and 
begone !” 

«And you, old man,” he continued, turning 
to the priest, ‘‘ hie thee hence out of Parisas fast 
as may be, and take thy pretty mischief with 
thee: we have causes of contention enough 
among us already. I know what thou wouldst 
say, but thou shalt have safe guard and convev- 
ance. Here, Guetry, take four strong men with 
you: find quick a litter or a horse for this girl ; 
conduct her and her uncle safely for ten leagues 
upon their road ere noon to-morrow. You an- 
swer for them with your life.” 

The man to whom he spoke was an old 
weather-beaten soldier, whose habit was ever to 








his head, and saying, ‘‘ Well, sir, well!’ he 
took the priest by the arm, and drew him and 
his niece across the little space which had been 
cleared round the prevot, towards the s.de next 
the river. 

** Now, what would you with me ?”” demand- 
ed Albert Denyn: * these men, | tell you, pre- 
vol, were aiding me to rescue that poor girl, to 
whom you yourself promised protection and as- 
sistance. 1] now require you to give them an 
opportunity of going free, if they have done no 
other wrong than defending the weak and help- 
less against your vicious rabble of Paris.” 

‘And what would be the consequence if I 


order to receive the captives. Marcel himself, 
who had remounted his horse, was also a little 
in advanee; and, as Albert Denyn was hurried 
past through the low-browed arch of the ‘Tou 
de Nesle, he saw the prevot speaking eagerly i 
_a broad, square-built, heavy-looking man, witha 
knot of immense keys in his hand. 

In the mean time the prisoners were driven 
forward ; and it so happened that the young fo. 
lower of the C: ptal de Buch, being the last in 
the line, was in the very doorway of a large, 
_dull-looking room on the left of the gate into 

which they had thrust his companions, when the 
person he had seen speaking to the prevot pusb- 














made the attempt?”’ asked the prevot, leaning ed his way hastily through the soldiery and 
down his head and speaking low. ‘'Ihey | caught him by the arm, exclaiming, * Not in 
would be torn to pieces and so should | my- | there, not in there, there are too many there 
self. No, no, that will never do. Go tell | already. Here, Pierre le Nain! take two of 
them in a whisper,” he continued in the same | them up-stairs ; I will put this one in the prison 
under tone, **go tell them in a whisper, that | behind !” 
there is but one way to save them. If they re- Albert Denyn saw little more, for he was 
sist, they are lost. Let them seem to submit to dragged forward; and, ere he well knew which 
my will, go whither I would have them, and as’ way they were taking him, he was thrust inio a 
I would have them, and I pledge my salvation | sinall narrow chamber at the back of the build. 
that they shall be out of Paris to-morrow.” ing. the door of which was instantly closed and 

‘* How is that?’? demanded Albert; but the locked upon him. ; ! 
prevot made an impatient gesture with his hand, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Go! go quick! there is no time cael 
to spare !”’ ' PE 

A fresh ety of “Down with the English! CHAVIER SEER 
Down with the adventurers!’’ confirmed the; Under the shadow of one of those deep old 
words of Marcel; and Albert returning to the, woods, whereof we have more than once had 
side of Griffith, who stood contemplating the | occasion to speak—which at that time covered 
menacing looks of the prevot’s followers, and nearly one third of the whole soil of France, 
the crowd that was seen behind them, with an | and o! which vestiges are still to be met with in 
air of very great indifference, he spoke with the | almost every purt of that fair land—in the dark 


leader of the free companions for a moment in a 
low voice. Ere Griffith could answer, however, 
the soldiers of the prevot began to press closer 
round; and, in a moment after, a general rush 
was made upon the little group in the centre of 
the circle. One of the assailants went down in 
an instant by a blow from the hand of Griffith ! 
A second was struck to the earth a little to the 
left. But, ere another stroke could be given, the 
adventurers and Albert Denyn himself were 


hours of the night of the bright month of May, 
sat a group of men round a large watch-fire, 
whose lurid glare was the fittest light for the 
deeds of those on whose face it shone. Gleam- 
ing through the bolls of the trees flashed the 
flame of wany more; and those who gazed upon 
that part of the forest from a height, might well 
have thought that some ruthless hand was en- 
deavouring to consume it all. 

At the spot which we have mentioned were 





seized by the hands of the crowd, and most) collected some ten or twelve persons, as ‘differ- 
likely would have fared ill, had it not been for ent from each other in mind, character, aud pur- 
the prompt and vigorous interference of Marcel | poses, as it is possible to conceive. There was 
and two or three of his officers, who thought fit) the hardy, honest peasant of a superior class, 





obey without'any comment; and merely nodding 


on this occasion to follow his lead. 

** Do not hurt them, do not hurt them,”’ shout- 
ed the prevot, loudly. ‘Bring them along to 
the Tour de Nesle: tie them if they resist. By 
Sainte Geneviéve, I will cleave you down to the 
mouth, Francois, if you touch him with that 
dagger. ‘Take that, then ;”’ and he dashed one 
of his unruly followers to the ground with a blow 
from the back of his battle-axe, which drove his 
iron cap down over his head. 

“T will be obeved,”’ continued Marcel: 
‘bring these men on to the Tour de Nesle. 
They shall be judged and dealt with according 
to law; but we will have no more murder in the 
streets. Come, away with them, away with 
them ! and to-morrow they shall have sentence.” 

‘* Long live the prevot! Long live Stephen 
Marcel !’’ cried one of the men in the crowd. 
The rest took it up; and, amid a number of in- 
congruous shouts and exclamations, Albert De- 
nyn, Griffith, and the rest were hurried on, with 
no very great ceremony or tenderness, towards 
an old tower, which stood by the side of the 
river at the end of thetown. As they came near 
the building, a number of the people ran on be- 


who, roused up by intolerable wrongs, had join- 
ed the Jaequerie, and had been led on, step by 
| step, to deeds of blood and horror, which his 
| soul abhorred. Close by him sat the rude, re- 
| lentless, ruffian, whose sole object was blood 
and lust, and who, after being long kept down 
by the hand of power, now reveled even unto 
drunkenness in the anarchies of the times. 
There, too, appeared the daring freebooter, who 
had long lived upon plunder, and who, finding 
the Jaequerie a more profitable means of pursu- 
ing the same trade, had joined the revolted pea- 
sants with many of his band. There, too, was 
the dull and remorseless. Ja Morne ; there, 
Thibalt la Rue; and there, William Caillet, still 
maintaining that superiority over «all around, 
which from the first had been the meed of higher 
intellect and greater energies. 

It was strange to see these men, some of 
whom had been very lately not even clothed in 
the garb of peasants, but covered with rags or 
skins, now robed in silk and rich cloth, or cased 
with splendid armour, and decorated with chains 
of gold. ‘The whole wealth of a province was 
theirs ; for the first wild attack upon Plessy had 





fore, to call out the keepers of the prison in 


not only encouraged their friends, and at once 
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roused the whole peasantry throughout the land, 
but had, by its success, struck terror into their 
enemies, and caused a general consternation 
wherever the report was heard. Knights. and 
nobles had fled before them; castle after castle 
had been taken by storm ; small towns even had 
been captured and plundered ; and still the cry 
went forth from many thousands of men-at-arms, 
« War to the castle and the palace! Death to, 
the noble and the rich !” 

Scenes of horror which no pen can describe, 
acts of barbarity that no imagination can scarcely 
conceive, not only initiated the peasant into the 
new trade of the Jacquerie, but bound him to his 
bloody calling .by the irreparable ties of crime. 
And there they now sat, the leaders of the in- 
surrection, each urging it forward in his own | 
peculiar way, and all contributing by their vari- 
ous passions to its destructive character and ex- 
traordinary success. 

Among them all, with their furred gowns, and 
their scarlet robes, and their rich embroidery, 
William Caillet appeared in a garb chosen with | 
that peculiar and careful adaptation of means to 
an end which so strongly characterised his mind, 
and blended in such an eauaordinaty manner. 
with the fierce passions of which he was the slave. | 
No gold, no jewels, no sparkling ornaments ap- | 
peared upon his person. He was clad in armour 
of the finest kind, and over all he wore a surcvat 
of unmingled black. His helmet lay beside him, 
even when he slept, and the only decoration | 
which it displayed was a tall black plume, which, 
together with his commanding height, he knew 
would make him an object easy to be distin- 
guished among the peasantry whom he had ex- 
cited to revolt. 





Thibalt la Rue. His was a nature totally with- 
out deference for anything. He was one'of those | was strong in the heart of the old man: he cared 


G9 
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In this, however, he erred: the love of power 


who were very rare in that age, an utter unbe- | not, indeed, whether he ruled openly or by ano- 


liever in all that others hold sacred; he wanted, | ther; but still he was well pleased to rule; to 


in short, the faculty of reverence; and the very | exercise his cunning and his skill in guiding, di- 


cause he could not comprehend the nature of any 
being worthy of veneration and respect. He be- 
lieved not in human virtue, except such animal 
qualities as the human creature shares with the 
brute; and, perhaps, if he had inquired strictly 
into his own heart, he would have found that he 
only admitted that man might be brave, and wo- 
man tender, wishout conceiving that the one 


could be honest, or the other chaste; and yet | 


such are the strange contradictions in our nature, 
that this unbelieving frame of mind did not ex- 
clude superstition. The fact was, he could fear, 
though he could not reverence. 

Not only were splendid dresses around that 
fire, though upon rude limbs and unsymmetrical 
forms enough, but rich cheer, such as those lips 


had never tasted Lefore the commencement of | 
| that year, was spread out in rude fashion for the | 
Fine trout from the stream | 


leaders of the revolt, 
and carp from the tank; game of such kind as 
was then in season; and even the baronial pea- 


cock, with his spreading tail, was there, rudely | 
cooked, indeed, but washed down with wine | 
which might have pleased an emperor, the wari | 
vintages of the luxuriant south, brought frow afar | 


for those never destined to drink it. 

We may well believe that, under such circum- 
stances, but small moderation was observed. 
Golden hanaps, plundered from this castle and 
that, passed freely round the cirele; and, under 
the daring influence of the grape, the joke, the 


It was not, however, to produce an effect upon | jest and the ribald song passed hither and thither, 


the enemy that he assumed this peculiarity of 
dress; he t more of the people who sur 
rounded him, and of the danger of losing his in- 
fluence and command over them. It was thus 
an impression upon their minds that he sought to 
effect, and for that purpose he chose his garb 
with care. Every serf who pillaged a noble- 
man’s wardrobe he knew would appear in tinsel 
and glitter; but those plain dark arms, the black 
plume and coat, had not only something myste- 
rious and solemn in their aspect, but something | 
that harmonised with the character of his own 
feelings, and especially accorded with the stern, 
determined severity, the immoveable, unrelenting 
determination which he found no difficulty in dis- | 
playing. 

He had become frugal of his speech since his 
first success; he conversed but little with any | 
one, and made confidants of none but those whom | 
he was forced to trust. From time to time, in- 
deed, when anything induced him to suspect that 
the zeal of his followers began to slacken; that 
some apprehension of the result produced a mo- 
mentary hesitation; when he saw them divided 
in councils, or seeking some petty object to the 
neglect of a greater one, then his wonted elo- 
quence would burst forth in words of fire, and 
lead all hearts away. The consequence of this 
conduct was, that the whole body looked up to 
him with reverence, not unmixed with fear. 
Even those, strange as it may seem, who had 
east behind them every human apprehension, 
every holy respect, regarded him with some de- 
gree of awe, and obeyed him when he thought 
fit to command, without a word of opposition or 
a thought of resistance. 

There was but one person who approached 
him with no such feelings, and that was old 








while similar sounds echoed up from the other 


fires which had been kindled in every part of the 


forest, giving the best indication, to any ears that 
listened, of the wild saturnalia which reigned in 
one of the fairest provinces of France. 

There were only two of the persons present 
who drank moderately, and, consequently, were 
more silent—Caillet and ‘Ihibalt la Rue. The 
first scarcely uttered a word to any one, passed 


the cup often untouched, and gazed, with his | 


large, flashing eyes, full upon the blazing pile 
before him, as if giving it back, fire for fire. 


Thibalt la Rue, on his part, spoke somewhat | 


more; glanced round the scene about him with 
keen, small, serpent-like eyes, and ever and anon, 
as he marked the traces of coming drunkenness 
in the vacant look and drooping mouths of his 
companions, a withering smile of ineffable scorn, 
and. as it were, of hatred for the whole human 
race, glanced over his lip, and passed away in an 
instant. His words, though sweet in tone, and 
accompanied with a bland expression, were gene- 
rally venomously bitter, searching out, with ter- 
rible sagacity, the tender point in every one to 
whom he spoke, and plunging in a dagger where 
it was least expected. 

To Caillet, indeed, that night his language was 
peculiarly gentle. ‘There was a honeyed smooth- 
ness about it, which did more to put the keen 
leader of the insurrection upon his guard than if 
he had openly avowed the most hostile purposes. 
In one respect, Caillet had mistaken the charac- 
ter of Thibalt la Rue: he knew well his passion 
for gold, and had, in their late successes, pam- 
pered it to the utmost; but he had fancied that 
passion to be the only one. He believed that in 
him, as so often happens in the world, avarice 
had swallowed up every other feeling. 


existence of a God he did not give credit to, be- | recting, commanding; and he could not bear to 
| see even Caillet himself, though he knew and felt 


his superior genius, completely independent of 
| his sway, by the influence he had gained over 
| his fellow-insurgents. He had resolved, then, 
| long before this period, that such a state of things 
| Should be changed ; and, as his whole spirit was 
| intrigue, he took no small delight in working for 
| his own ends. 

Let it not be supposed, indeed, that his design 
| Was to overthrow Caillet, for he saw too clearly 
| that such an event as that man’s fall must prove 
| the destruction of all around him. Buthe sought 
}to gain such power over Caillet himself, as, 
through him, to govern the whole. Circumstan- 
ces, as we shall soon see, had, up to this point, 
| wonderfully favoured his schemes; but this was 
one of those critical instances in which there was 
‘likely to be a struggle, and it was his object to 
turn Caillet in one direction, while he himself 
acted in another, in order to possess himself of 
| an advantage which he felt sure would enable him 
to rule the leader at his will. 

He had prepared all for his purpose before he 
sat down beside that fire; and by subtle insinua- 
tious to several of the persons present, he had 
prompted that proposal which was certain to lead 
the forces of the insurgents in the direction that 
he desired, if Caillet still remained ignorant of 
facts with which he himself had accidentally 
become acquainted. He had so schemed, also, 
that if Caillet resisted, he was likely to meet with 
opposition for the first time, and perhaps to have 
his determination overruled by the voices of all 
the leaders present. 
| The proposal of which we have spoken had 
|been delayed, and the feast and the revel pro- 
| tracted somewhat longer than the old man liked; 
‘and at length, looking towards the captain of the 

freebooters we have mentioned, a man of great 
|corporeal powers and no slight talents, he said 
‘aloud, after an unnoticed sign for the other to be- 
gin, ** Well, my friends, we had better settle our 
| proceedings for to-morrow, before we are all 
| quite drunk.” 

Caillet :emained silent; and the freebooter 
then, remembering the suggestions that had been 
;made to him by Thibalt, exclaimed, ** Of course 
| we shall now go to Senlis, as we proposed last 
|week. There is nothing to stop us now; the 
| town is open and full of wealth ; we shall get im- 
'mense booty, and destroy a whole nest of viper 
| nobility.” 

Caillet gazed at him as he spoke with a stern 
smile; but, before he could answer, several of the 
others round exclaimed, *‘ Oh, yes, to Senlis—to 
Senlis let us go; we shall never get such plun- 
| der as that.” 

The leader frowned, and replied sternly, ‘** We 
go first to Ermenonville! ‘That castle taken, I 
lead you to Senlis; but we must not leave it be- 
hind us, with its garrison ready to attack us in 
the rear. 

«Send old Thibalt with ten thousand men to 
blockade it,”’ cried the freebooter, who had been 
well tutored: ** There are not fifty men in the 
place; but, before we have captured it, the dau- 
phin’s troops may be in Senlis, and we lose the 
best thing that has offered itself since the begin- 
ning.” 

Thibalt cast a rapid glance towards Caillet to 
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see how he relished the proposal: but the latter 
replied, fixing his eyes sternly upon the freeboot- 
er, ‘1 do not change my purposes! 
have said is determined. We take Ermenonville, 
and then attack Senlis ; and, should the dauphin’s 
troops be in it, if there be no cowards among our- 
selves, we will burn them and Senlis together.” 

“Nay,” cried the freebooter, boldly, while 
several voices murmured something about pro- 
ceeding to Senlis at once, “I see not why one 
man’s voice should overthrow all our counsels. 
Let us put it to the vote here whether we shall 
go first to Senlis or Ermenonville. You area 
brave, strong man, William Caillet, and a good 
leader to boot; but not a bit braver, or stronger, 
or wiser than any one else here present.” 

“If I am not,” answered Caillet; rising coldly 


and slowly from the ground, “I am not fit to | 


overrule your opinion, which I will do or die. 
We will have no disputes or factions among us. 
There is one way, when any two leaders differ, 
of settling the matter at once, without sending 
the quarrel throughout the whole. Stand up, 
man, I say! stand up and draw yoursword! No 
words, my friends, but make a space around. He 
has said-that I am not braver, or stronger, or 
wiser than he is; I say that I am all! Now let 
him try. Stand back, I say; those that know 
me will not meddle. Are you a coward?” he 
added, seeing that the freebooter hesitated. 

His opponent’s weapon instartly flashed in 
the air, and was aimed at Caillet’s naked head 
with a sudden straightforward stroke, which 
seemed destined to cleave him to the ground; 
but it was parried in a moment; and ere he could 
recover his guard, the sweeping blade of the in- 
surgent leader struck him on the neck beneath 
the left ear, and laid him a headless trunk upon 
the earth, as if he had been smitten with a scythe. 
The dark blood spouted forth and deluged the 
grass; and Caillet, wiping his blade upon a 
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ward the attack on the side where he himself 
commanded. 

“But I tell you,” he said, in answer to some 
objection which one of them had seemed to 
make, * but I tell you that, as soon as he has got 
possession of this girl, he will have all that he 
has ever desired, and then he will marry her, get 
a promise of pardon, and distinction for himself, 
quit us, and leave us to our fate; nay, perhaps, 
be the first to head the troops against us. No, 
no, we must enable her to make her escape, or 
else get hold of her ourselves, which would be 
better still; for then we could rule him as we 
liked.” 

‘But how can we do it, how can we do it?” 
asked the peasant to whom he was speaking. 
«The old lord is too cunning to believe any- 
thing you can write to him.” 

«I don’t know that,” replied Thibalt, “and, 
besides, there are four or five of the men from St. 
Leu who were the old lord’s villeins, and they go 
to this business with an unwilling heart, for they 
love him much. If you will consent and help 
me, | will speak with them as soon as the sun is 
down. We can get them, I dare say, to be 
hostages.” 

‘* But how can we get hold of the girl, then ?”’ 
demanded the peasant to whom he spoke. 

‘* By a sudden attack laid in ambush,” replied 
Thibalt. ‘ You shall command it, and can easi- 
ly hide two or three hundred men in the bruash- 
wood on the skirts of the forest. It will all be 
easily managed: make his own people persuade 
the old lord to try an escape during the night, 
they becoming pledges for his safety. Do not 
set upon him till he is beyond our farthest posts : 
by that time the hostages will be free ; so that if 
these men of Mauvinet require any sureties them- 
selves, I can give myself up for one, and be at 
liberty before you make your attack. But mind, 
on your life and honour, you do no harm to the 








handful of leaves, replaced it in the sheath, say- 
ing, ** A body of our men are already before Er- 
menonville ; we will take it ere two suns have | 
risen and set, and then I promise I will lead to 

Senlis.” 

“ When you have possessed yourself of fair | 
Adela de Mauvinet,’”’ added ‘Thibalt la Rue, with 
a sweet smile and in a low tone; ‘but what is | 
to be done with this piece of flesh that lies quiver- | 
ing here? I fear it will be difficult to fit the | 
head upon the body again; and if those he | 
brought with him see them thus disjointed, they 
may very likely quit us or breed a tumult.” 

“If they seek to quit us, let them go,”’ replied 
Caillet; ‘we can well spare them. If they 
breed a tumult, there are plenty of trees to hang 
them to; nor will ropes be wanting, nor hands 
willing to do it. As for the rest, let his body be 
taken away and buried. ‘The matter is sufficient 
as it is to serve fora good warning, my friend 
Thibalt, both for those who listen to evil counsels, 
and to those who give them.” 


It was early on the following morning when 
the immense multitude of the insurgents surronnd- 
ed the castle of Ermenonville; and, though the 
place was strong and well-defended, yet, before 
night, terrible progress had been made towards 
its destruction. ‘The walls were undermined in 


various places, and two or three more hours of 
light would have seen many a yawning breach 
in the defences. 

Just about the time the sun was setting, old 
Thibalt la Rue was seen speaking eagerly with 
four of the peasants, who had been carrying for- 





girl, otherwise we lose our hold upon Caillet.” 

‘“‘[ will take care of that,’’ replied the other, 
*« | will take care of that; but now, Master Thi- 
balt, if I bring her safe to you, you shall ransom 
her from me, for it is for you that I am working, 
that is clear enough.” 

“I will give you a hundred pieces of gold,” 
said Thibalt. 

“If you do not make it five hundred,” replied 
the man, ‘I will take her up to Caillet, or keep 
her myself to be my own paramour.” 

Even villains find a state of society in which 
all principle is at an end very inconvenient to 
live in; and old Thibalt himself, who had never 
conceived any moral tie as binding, now longed 
for some such bond, wherewith to secure his own 
instruments. He was obliged, however, to deal 
with things as he found them; and after settling 
the affair, as far as possible, with those to whom 
he had first communicaced his views, he prowled 
about till the sun was down, and then gathered 
together five or six of the men of Mauvinet, with 
whom he held a long and eager conversation. 
At length he procured a light and a piece of 
parchment, and sending for a cunning scribe, 
over whom he had gained some power, he caused 
him to write hastily the following lines: 


“Lord of Mauvinet, 

“ These are written to you by a friend. The 
castle of Ermenonville is untenable and cannot be 
held out. If you are the man that we believe, 
you are already thinking of cutting your way 
through, and selling your life dearly. However, 


ter, your friends in the camp of the free people 
of France, have determined to give you ano 
portunity of escaping, if you choose to take ad- 
vantage of it. In the quarter opposite to the 
western postern you will find a path ope for 
you; and you may rest perfectly certain that you 
will be safe for the distance of two miles. But 
to render you more secure, as you may well en. 
tertain a doubt of the word pledged to you, you 
will find three hostages, unarmed, within five 
yards of the door. Them you will take with 
‘you for a mile on your way, and then set them 
free. But, as you value your own life, and the 
lives of those who risk all to save you, you must 
he as still as death while you and yours 
through the midst of the camp. Not a word 
must be spuken, and you must pass along slow- 
ly, lest the noise of your horses or the jingling of 
your harness should rouse others than those who 
seek your good. ‘The hour is midnight.” 


As soon as this was written, it was tied to the 
head of an arrow, round the shaft of which was 
wrapped some tow. ‘That material was then 
lighted, and the whole was shot into the castle, 
For several hours after, the ordinary scenes took 
place among the insurgents, but gradually about 
ten o’clock all noises ceased, and weariness laid 
the strong limbs at rest. Little guard or watch 
of any kind was kept among them; for their 
numbers were so immense that they imagined 
they had no cause for fear. To all appearance, 
the only persons that were awake among the 
whole multitude were William Caillet and Thi- 
balt la Rue, who sat close together, talking eager- 
ly in their usual strain. The old man seemed 
anxious, rather than otherwise, to keep his com- 
panion’s eyes from sleeping, laying ont schemes 
and plans for the future, and inquiring into the 
tidings which Caillet had received from various 
parts of France. 

At length, however, Caillet exclaimed, ‘‘ Get 
you gone, Thibalt, get you gone! I must sleep. 
For three nights I have not closed my eyes; but 
now I have them in my grasp. Nothing can 


‘snatch them from me now, and I may well have 


a few hours’ slumber.” 

Old Thibalt suppressed the bitter smile that 
was rising to his lip, and merely adding, in a 
taunting tone, ‘I thought you never slept, Cail- 
let,” he left him, returning to his own part of 
their leaguer, where he instantly sought out the 
men he had heen conversing with at at night-fall. 

‘I am come, vou see,”’ he said, “to place 
myself in your hands. Where are the three men 
who are to be hostages ?”’ 

“« They are gone forward already,” replied one 
of the peasants. ‘Let us draw back, Master 
Thibalt, into this hollow, and watch what fol- 
lows.” 


Thibalt accompanied them in silence; and 
then, seating themselves in a little eavity of the 
ground, the party gazed eagerly over the yg 
towards the castle. The night was very dark, 
and though ore could see the sombre masses of 
towers and walls, marked by a deeper blackness 
upon the sky behind, nothing else was visible. 
All was silent; but after a time the keen ears of 
the old man caught a sound, and, raising himself 
upon his knees, he soon saw a number of dark 
objects, which might be men and horses. moving 
slowly and silently forward. They passed on 
with a low rustling, and were soon lost to his 


sight. Thibalt and his companions listened ea- 
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remained still, he turned and said, ** You see I 
have dealt fairly with you.” 

In less than half an hour, the three men, who 
had been given as hostages, came back, and Thi- 
balt, without waiting to hear their account of what 
had taken place, exclaimed, * All is now safe, so 
] will retire to rest!’’ and he hurried away to a 
hut in which he had taken up his abode, 

It was situated near the edge of the camp, and 
the old man was some time in reaching it; but 
soon, when he had entered and closed the door, 
far from seeking repose, he listened, with his 
head inclined and his ear turned to the window, 
till, suddenly, he heard a distant sound of shouts 
and elashing of arms, as of men in strife. Others 
heard it also, and rushed forth: the whole camp 
was soon roused, and everything was noise and 
confusion. But, in the midst of a!l, the leader of 
the peasants, whom he had cunningly placed in 
ambush, was brought into his hut, wounded and 
bleeding. 

“Curse upon them and you!” he exclaimed 
assoon ashesaw Thibalt. *- ‘They havé€scaped. 
and half-killed me.” 

The old man tried to give him consolation; 
but the dying Jacques rolled his eyes wildly 
round, saying to one of his companions who had 
helped him thither, ** Fetch me Caillet. I would 
fain speak to William Caillet.” 

“Go, go!” cried Thibalt, in a sweet tone, 
“ fetch him Caillet, as he wants to speak to him.”’ 

The man retired, leaving his comrade alone 
with the old serpent who had employed him; 
os in less than ten minutes Caillet was in the 

ut. 

«‘ Alas! you are too late,” said Thibalt, as he 
saw him, “the poor fellow is dead. ‘They have 
ag through, Caillet, you have heard, and 

Killed poor. erlache, here. What he had to 
say I know not, but he wanted much to speak 
wick you.” 


Caillet uttered not a word, but turned upon his 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The only article of furniture that was to be 
found in the prison to which Albert Denyn had 
been consigned was a small Pier sf stool. 
And, as the young soldier looked round at the bare 
walls, the small grated window some two or three 
feet above his head, the damp earthen floor, and 
and the strong iron-plated door covered with dull 
and dropping mould, he could not but feel a sort 
of heavy and cheerless cloud come over his 
brighter hopes, and make the prospect before him 
look more dark and gloomy than it really was, 
A moment after, however, the buoyant heart of 
youth rose up again, and he murmored to him- 
self, with a sinile, ‘* This is certainly a strange 
turn of fate !”” 

He had still to undergo that which is more dif- 
ficult to endure, without despondency, than any 
sudden misfortune or disappointment, namely, 
the weary passing of hours in solitude and idle- 
ness. At first, he consoled himself with the 
thought that the prevot would certainly not fail to 
keep his promive, and set himself and the rest of 
the prisoners at liberty as soon as he could do so 
without danger.. The King of Navarre, he fan- 

cied, also, ont of respect for the Cuptal de Buch, 
would not suffer his imprisonment to be long. 

Nevertheless, as hour after hour went by, and 
not a soul entered the prison, either to bring him 
provisions or exchange a word with him, his 


spirits sank, and he felt a degree of melancholy Is 
creep over him, of which he was ashamed, and | 
with which he struggled, without being able | 
overcome it. 
The light which the chamber possessed a 
but little, even if the brightest part of the day ; | 
but now that light had began to decrease, and at | 
length the young soldier saw the last ray fade | 
away, and all was darkness. He continued to | 
walk up and down the room, however, giving | 
way to all the sad thoughts which were naturally | 
suggesied, not only by his own situation, but by 
the state of France, and the dangers which sur- | 
rounded those who were most dear to him. The | 
wing of time flew on, with nothing to relieve the | 
monotony of its passing, except the sounds | 
which he heard, occasionally, proceeding either | 
from other parts ‘of the prison, or from the busy | 
world without, the tie between him and which | 
seemed now to his eyes entirely dissevered. I" 
During the early part of the night the sound of | 
tongues reached him, talking loudly in some of | 
the neighbouring chambers ; and once he heard | 
a gay voice singing in the English tongue ; 
showing that either the other prisoners did not 
share his despondency, or else that they were | 
better provided with means of lightening the load 
of imprisonment. Then, again, the “plashing | 
sound of oars, and the rushing of a boat through | 
the water immediately beneath the tower, struck 
his ear, and gay tongues and a merry laugh from | 
a distanee—probably from the other side of the | 
river—served more to increase his melancholy, | | 
by contrasting harshly with his own feelings, | 
than to enliven him, by showing that there was 
still joy and cheerfulness in the ‘world. As time 
went on, however, all these sounds ceased, and 
silence took up her dominion over the gay me- 
tropolis of France. 
o the best of Albert Denyn’s judgment, mid- 
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sieur “le prevot—I must say you have given me 


dainty fare,”’ 
“ Knighis errant,” answered the prevot, with 


| a grim smile, “ have always been known to feed 


poorly and sleep on hard beds: and such will 
ever be the case, my good sir, with those who 
| meddle in affairs with which they have nothing 
to do.”’ 
‘+ But,” exclaimed Albert Denyn, * you would 
not have me stand tamely by, and she-—”’ 
*Weli, well,” exclaimed the prevot, interrupt- 


‘ing him, ** we have no time to talk of these 


things now. Besides, the muaiter is settled, and 
there is never any use of returning to a business 
that is gone. Let the past have its own! From 
its sad ‘and dark dominion we can never recover 
one of all the things that have bowed to its sway, 
| be they the bright and beautiful; be they the 
stern and terrible ; be they good, be they bad, 
The past is the only monarch against whose 
sway there is no appeal, and from whose dread 
sceptre there is no escaping. ‘The old man and 
his niece are safe, far beyond the walls of Paris, 
| Your friends here, in the prison with you, shall 
| be set at liberty before to-morrow morning. But 
it is with you that I have to speak, and with the 
| present that we havetodeal. Youare a French- 
man, are you not?” 

‘A true one,” answered Albert Denyn. 

‘* Then, how come you to be serving with the 
| Captal de Buch ?” demanded the prevot. 

“T have only served with him in foreign 
lands,” replied Albert; ‘* but never against my 
native country. For it I always draw my sword, 
and never against it; and that the noble captal 
knows right well.” 

“Good, good,” said the prevot; and, after 
thinking for a moment, he added, “I have a task 
for you, which you must not refuse.” 

‘* Tell me now of it, prevot,”’ rejoined Albert, 
*«T have learned many a lesson of late, and, among 








night was past by more than one hour, when he 
again heard the noise of oars, and a boat seemed | 
to stop beneath the walls of the tower itself. 
The momentafier, three sharp blows, as if struck 


reached the ear of the young prisoner ; and, after 
an interval of silence, which lasted, perhaps, four | 
or five minutes, the blows were repeated, and a. 
voice exclaimed, 


‘Mathew, Mathew! open and let me in!” | 


For a short time no other sound was heard ; but | 
then a heavy foot sounded upon the stairs, the | 
great gate creaked upon its hinges, and the mur- 
mur of two persons speaking low made itself 
faintly heard through the door of his prison. An | 
instant after that door itself opened, and a bright 
light flashed in, dazzling Albert Denyn’s eyes, so 
that he could not, at first, see who it was that 
approached. It was the voice of the Prevot 
Marcel, however, that exclaimed, as he turned 
sharply to the keeper of the tower, who was be- 
hind him, “ How is this, Mathew? You have 
left him without bed, or light, or food, apparent- 
ly he 
“You never told me to give him either,” re- 
plied the jailer; ‘* you said to keep him alone—” 
‘‘But not starve him,” cried the prevot. 
‘However, quick, bring him some food and 
wine. ‘They have treated you ill, my young 
friend, but I have not forgotten my promise.” 
Certainly, five minutes before, Albert Denyn 
would have thought a jest the most unpalatable 
thing in the world. But so speedy are the revo- 
lutions of feeling in the human heart, that appre- 
hension and despondency vanish at once, and he 





replied gaily, ‘You invited me to supper, mon- 


by some heavy substance, against a wooden door, | 


the rest, know, that one ought to undertake no- 
thing without comprehending clearly what it is 
| and what it leads to.”’ 


**You are right-to be cautious,” said the prevot; 

* but it is a task that you may well be proud to 
| perform.” 

|" He paused and mused for several minutes, and 


| then, while the jailer brought in a sinall table and 
some food, he spoke of indifferent subjects, or 
else gazed heavily upon the ground. As soon ag 
the man was gone, however, he continued, say- 
ing, “Fall to and refresh yourself; but keep 

your ears open. ‘here is a young lady now iy 
| this town of Paris—would to God that she had 
not come hither !—of high rank and station, but 
of a race who are safer any where else than in the 
French capital. You have heard of the taking of 
the tower of the Louvre, where we found such a 
supply of arms and ammunition: she was known 
to be therein, and the mob sought for her, some- 
what eager for bloodshed. I found means te 
save her from their fury, for the time ; for, though 
noway tender-hearted, I love not to see a wo- 
man’s blood spilled ; and, besides, it is always 
well to leave some door open for retreat in case 
of need. I concealed her then; but these peo- 
ple, these Parisians, the most turbulent and un- 
governable race on the face of the earth, know 
that she is still in the capital, suspect me, and 
watch every movement that make. She must 
be got out of Paris before daybreak to-morrow. 
I dare send none of my own people with her to 
give her protection, and I know no one to apply 
to but you.” 

‘Albert Denyn listened eagerly, and imagination 
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whispered instantly in his ear the name of Adela | Seroope: “if you do not drink it, I see no rea- 
de Mauvinet. ‘There was no cause, it is true, | son why I should not.” 
why he should suppose the prevot spoke of her.| ‘The rest of their proceedings in the prison 
He had merely mentioned a lady of high rank, | were soon brought to an end. Marcel led the 
and there was not any reason whatsoever for be- | way out, and, descending the little sloping path 
lieving that Adela was in Paris; yet a feeling of which led to the bank of the river, they found a 
hope and expectation rose in the breast of the | boat with a solitary boatman, who rose as he per- 
young soldier, which made his heart beat high as | ceived the prevot. 
he listened. Did you never remark in the midst| ‘* Quick, Mathurin,” said the prevot, speaking 
of some wide extended plain, while the clouds | to the person in the skiff; “ you I can trust. 
of an April day are passing over, sweeping forest | Run back with this key : bring out another horse, 
and field, village and stream, with their blue | a destrier, to the place where I sent the boy with 
shadows as they fly, one bright particular spot— | the others. If they seek to stop you at the gate, 
some church spire or cottage window—on which | show them your badge: we will row ourselves 
the light rests longer, and catches more frequent- | to the place.” 
ly, than on any other point in the whole scene, a| ‘The man sprang to the shore ; Albert Denyn, 
spot which seems to draw to itself every stray | the prevot, and Scroope entered the boat, and the 
sunbeam that visits the landscape and which | Englishman, seizing the oars of his own free 
shines out the moment that a ray finds its way | will, rowed rapidly on, under the direction of 
through the cloud? Such is the object of its love | Marcel, to a spot onthe other bank of the river. 

to a young heart. The moment that the light of | As near as possible, at the point where the 


hope breaks through the darkness of despondency 
and the clouds of care, the first rays fall naturally 
upon the predominant object of the heart’s al- 
fections, making it sparkle with contrasted splen- 





dour from the gloom of the scene around. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Albert Denyn | 
accepted the task, only remarking, ‘It is unfor- | 
tunate that you can give me no one to accompany 
me; a single hand can do but little in times like 
these.” 

**T have no one, I have no one,”’ said the pre- 
vot, impatiently. ‘If I contrive to get her safe 
from Paris, it will be no slight thing. Your task 


houses of the village of Passy approach the river 
in the present day, but which then formed part 
of a green field, bordered by a vineyard and em- 
bellished with several groups of tall trees, ap- 
peared in the clear moonlight a dark mass stand- 
ing under one of the elms. It might have been 
composed of bushes for aught that the eye could 
really discern, but the imagination of Albert De- 
nyn instantly aided him to arrange it as a group 
of men and horses. In this instance, imagination 
was right to a certain degree: the horses were 
there; one tied to the tree itself, and another 
held by a page covered with a large riding- 


mantle. No other human beiags, however, 
were there; and Albert Denyn, who sprang to 
the ground before the prevot, looked round in 
vain for the lady. 

Marcel spoke a few words to the page in alow 
voice, and, speedily after, was heard the sound 
they had taken me prisoner, and were about put- | of another horse's feet coming rapidly. ‘The 
ting me to death.” noise was soon found to proceed, however, from 

‘I dare not trust them,” replied the prevot, | the approach of the man named Mathurin, lead- 
*‘T dare not trust them ; they areall rank marau- | ing a charger provided with a strong steel saddle 
ders ; and if they were to discover the prize they | and headpiece. 
have in their hands, they would cut your throat, ‘ Now mount quick,” said the prevot; ** and 
for the mere ransom, if they could not get you to | God speed you.” 
join and share with them. Yet stay! this fellow | ‘* But where is the lady ?”’ demanded Albert 
Scroope, you may take him with you: man to | Denyn. 
man, you will be his match, doubtless, and he| ‘You will find her by the way,” replied the 
must promise to be under your command. Wait | Prevot. 

a moment or two, and finish your supper; I will| | ‘I am to ride her horse and enact the lady till 
go and speak with him.” | you do,”’ cried the page, springing upon the light 

The: prevot quitted the chamber, and Albert | jennet which he had hitherto held ; ** 1can show 
Denyn was left for about a quarter of an hour in | you the road if you do not know it.” 
solitude. At the end of that time, however,| ‘Oh, we all know the way right well,” replied 
Marcel returned with the soldier Scroope, who | the man named Scroope; “you saucy pages 
laughed when he saw the young soldier, saying | think that no one is acquainted with anything but 
good-humouredly, ** So I am to be under your | yourselves,” 
command, though I have seen more battles than | ‘Thus saying, he mounted the beast provided 
you have seen years. However, I'd be under | for him; and, taking Jeave of Marcel, with one 
command of a baby of six months old, in order | or two words of instruction from the prevot, as 
to get out of the hole into which they have |to what places they were to avoid and what 
crammed me, giving me nothing but sour wine | places to seek, the little party set out upon its 
and hog’s-flesh. But tell me, how came you by | journey. 
this fine coat of arms? When last I saw you, | 


there was something not quite so gay about | 
' CHAPTER XXV. 


you,” 
“That is nothing to you, my good friend,” | 

replied Albert Denyn: ‘be you supe that the} Albert Denyn, the page, and the stout yeo- 
arms are my own, as well as that medal of the | man, Scroope, rode on for about an hour almost 
emperor, at which you are looking. He put it | in silence: the two former were certainly occu- 
round my neck with his own hand,” the youth | pied in thoughts of their own: the latter was 
added, proudly. * But let us not waste time. | troubled with very few thoughts of any kind ; 
I am ready, Sir Prevot.”’ | but, unlike some persons, whose mind is lightly 


must be to bring her in safety to Ermenonville or 
Beaumont.” 

‘Could I not have some of the English with 
me ?"’ demanded Albert Denyn. ‘There are 
several of them I have seen before, and one 
named Scroope, who stood strongly by me when 











that account. He was the perfect soldier of that 
day, though a favourable specimen of the animal ; 
for his heart was good, his judgment not bad; 
and when called upon to act, he did so in a man- 
ner very creditable to himself; but, until the mo- 
ment for action came, he went on, without the 
slightest inquiry regarding what was to happen 
next, and in utter carelessness of everything that 
was taking place around him. He was exactly 
one of those, so well depicted by Dryden, who 
whistle as they go, for want of thought; and, in- 
deed, in the present instance, he practised the 
| same musical idleness, whistling a light air, til] 
Albert put him in mind that he might call at- 
tention to their party, which was not at all to be 
desired. 

During the hour that we have mentioned, the 
thoughts of Albert Denyn were stirred up by ex- 
pectation, and he looked anxiously forward every 
moment, in the hope of seeing the person whom 
he was destined to escort. At the end of that 
time, however, the moon touched the edge of the 
sky: and, although morning was near, the sun 
yet gave no light. ‘There seemed every chance 
of passing her in the darkness, and Albert Denyn 
could refrain no longer, but, turning to the page, 
he said, ‘Surely we cannot have missed the 
lady.” 

Do not fear, do not fear,” replied the boy, 
laughing. ‘All will go right, Idare say.” 

** But I do not choose to trust to dare says,” 
rejoined the young soldier, not particularly well 
pleased with the tone of the boy’s answer, 
‘* Have you good reason to think that we are on 
the track to find her? ‘The prevot told me that 
it would be with the greatest difficulty that he got 
her out of Paris; and if he brought her as far as 
this, he might send her with equal safety to 
Beaumont.” 

‘* Doubiless,”’ said the boy, in the same tone; 
‘* but she may be nearer to us than we think: do 
you not understand yet, young man ?” 

** Perhaps | do,” replied Albert Denyn; but 
at the same time his expectations grew cold, for 
the voice that spoke to him was certainly not that 
of Adela de Mauvinet. 

The party relapsed into silence again ; and in 
about half an hour after the eastern sky grew 
gray and then yellow, and twilight and light sue- 
ceeded to darkness. Albert Denyn turned a near 
glance upon the countenance of his young com- 
panion, and he saw, beneath the page’s hood, the 
soft features and fair skin of a very beautiful girl, 
of about two or three und twenty years of age, 
but that girl was not Adela de Mauvinet. ‘T'en- 
derness and courtesy towards woman, however, 
was a part of the young soldier’s code; and, 
afier riding on by the ladv’s side for some way, 
he said, ** Are you not likely to be much fa- 
tigued ?”” 

“Oh no,” she replied; “I have been nsed 
lately to a harder life than I ever thought to 
know. But, at all events, it were beuer to die 
of weariness than to, be torn to: pieces by yon 
mad mob. of Paris.”’ : 

** But what can you have done,’ demanded 
Albert Denyn, “ to offend the people? I thought 
that the good Parisians were softened in a mo- 
ment by youth and beauty.” 

“You have heard the same story,” replied the 
lady, “in regard to the effect produced by an in- 
nocent maiden upon a lion. I should not like to 
be the virgin to try, however, much less to trust 
the tiger of Paris—I mean the mob of the capi- 
tal—with no other arms than youth, beauty, or 
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“T think it is so,” replied Albert Denyn ; | her to let the opportunity pass unemployed; and, 
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of that remorse, they would cutoff Diana’s ears, or hang 
wnimal ; up Venus wo the first water-spout they could | “* and, by seeing no surcoat among them, I should | drawing in her rein, she gazed out over the field, 
ot bad; find.” | judge that they are the armed peasantry. Wait | where the party we have spoken of was hy this 
a man- She spoke laughing, but with some degree of | here with this soldier, good lady, and [ will go | time in the act of gathering together their equip- 
he mo. bitterness, and such as the specimen we have | on and ascertain.” | ments, and mounting their horses for the purpose 
ut the iven was her conversation as they proceeded.| Although his fair companion besought him | of departure. 
lappen n despite of all that she had gove through, she | eagerly to stay with her himself, and send the | “1 cannot but think,” exclaimed the lady, 
ng that was still light, gay, and somewhat coquettish | man Scroope forward to reconnoitre, Albert De- | ** that those must be French arms I see yonder !” 
Xaetly withal ; by no means without a due sense of her | nyn would not trust that task to the trooper’s| ‘+ You had better ride on, lady,” said Albert 
1, Who own beauty and her own wit, and of the united | somewhat duller intellects, and rode on, winding | Denyn: * they will see our heads above the 
nd, in- effect which both ought to have upon her com- | among the lanes and high banks, in order to get | bank, and worse may come of it.” 
ed the panions. It is not to be denied that, as he rode | as near as possible, without being observed, to | ‘ See, see!” said the lady, without attending 
ir, till on, hour after hour, by the side of this fair being, | the party he had seen. At length, at a spot to what her companion saul, ‘see! they are 
all at- Albert Denyn felt no slight degree of interestand | where he could just raise his head above the | raising a banner there. Whose arms are those ?” 
to be admiration. But still she was not to him, nor | bank, he obtained a full view into the meadow, } ‘* Mauvinet! Mauvinet !’’ cried Albert Denyn, 
ever could be, Adela de Mauvinet. where sume thirty or forty men-at-arms were col- | clasping his hands with joy: ‘ good friends to 
J, the We must not pause upon all the little adven- | lected, and the scene presented to his eyes was | the crown of France, lady! The seneschal of 
y ex- tures that took place by the way, or all the little | one of no slight interest. ‘The distance was too | Touraine! Let us haste to meet them: they 
every acts of kindness and attention which Albert paid | great for him to distinguish the faces ; buthe was must cross by the gap we have just passed ;” 
yhom to his fair charge ; nor must we detail how she | soon satisfied that the party there collected did | and, without more ado, he turned his horse and 
* that certainly tried to pique his admiration to the | not belong to the Jacquerie. In one placea group | galloped back, seareely remarking whether the 
f the highest point, and felt somewhat pettish and dis- | was gathered together, eating what seemed a lady followed him or not. 
sun appointed on finding that, though full of chival- | hasty meal; in another, a strong man, with his| Ina minute he had reached the break in the 
ance rous courtesy and attention, there was none of | corselets stripped off, was holding out his naked | bank which led into the fields ; and, spurring his 
hyn that fiery and eager admiration which is in gene- | arm, while a woman, on her knees beside him, | charger through, he dashed forward at full speed 
age, ral so easily excited in the breast of the young. | twined a long bandage round what seemed a se- | to meet the party which was now coming slowly 
the All passed in safety ; here and there, indeed, | vere wound. | on, four or five abreast, with the good Lord of 
the travellers heard of parties of brigands, and, as Under some trees appeared three or four ladies | Mauvinet and several other gentlemen in the 
oY, they proceeded farther from Puris, sad tales of | and two gentlemen, with a page apparently help- |front, forming a guard on either side of a fair 
the ravages of the Jacquerie met their ears ; but | ing them to wine; while at a little distance, un- | female form, the sight of which made the stout 
78,” no body, either of the adventurers or of the in- | der a bank, were collected the horses of the | heart of Albert Denyn flutter like that of a timid 
vell surgent peasants, presented itself; and although | party, with a boy watching them. Satisfied with | girl. 
ver, Albert, from what he had previously heard, was | what he saw, but yet judging that it was more! On the other hand, the sudden appearance of a 
on too well aware that the revolt was of the most | prudent, circumstanced as he was, to avoid all | horseman covered with a surcoat of arms un- 
hat serious character, the lady continued to make | communication with strangers, Albert Denyn | known to any one present, followed at some little 
got light of it, and still to declare that all the Jacques | rode back, and met the lady, whose impatient | distance by what seemed a page and another 
as in the world could not be so bad as the citizens | spirit would not suffer her to remain where he | man-at-arms, created some surprise, and, as it 
to of Paris. Even her tone, however, was changed, | left her, coming down by the road which he had | happened, apprehension among the party of the 
when, pausing at a small village where they pro- | followed. | Lord of Mauvinet. 
ie; ‘towpass the night; she saw the smoking | ‘Well, what are they ? what are they, ungal- | « Halt!” cried the count, as soon as he saw 
do ruins of a tall castle on the neighbouring hill, and | lant squire?” she said. ‘If you leave ladies, | him approaching. ‘* Who have we here? Some 
heard that it had been burned to the ground three | intrusted to your care, in that manner, you will | fresh bad tidings, I fear. Whose are those bear- 
ut days before hy the peasantry of Brie. 'get no fair hands to buckle on your knightly | ings on his coat? Argent a bend dexter azure : 
or A hurried consuliation was held on the follow- spurs: what are these men?” | those are not French arms, 1 think. Why turn 
at ing morning early between herself and Albert ‘They seem of gentle blood, lady,” replied | you so pale, my Adela? Fear not, fear not: 
; Denyn, for it can hardly be said that Scroope Albert, ** and have women with them; but, | we ean defend you still, dear girl—but, surely, I 
In took any part therein, being ready to follow nevertheless, [ think we had better pass on our | know that youth—Albert Denyn, asI live. Wel- 
w wherever any one else preceded him, but neither way without venturing to speak. with them. | come, welcome, my dear boy !”’ and the old no- 
c- willing, nor, indeed, able to lead. The first ‘They may be some of the English bands, and as | bleman held out his arms to his young retainer 
ar point to be considered was, in what direction | bad as the Jacquerie.”’ | as if he had been a son. 
- their steps should be turned ; for some rumours| ‘Worse, perhaps,” said Scroope, bluntly: | Albert Denyn spr=ng to the ground, and eagerly 
e had reached them, during the preceding evening, ‘ were they to meet with a pretty lady dressed | kissed the good lord’s hand, and then, turning a 
l, of a | body of Jacques barring the way to- | as a boy, I would not answer for any of our | look full of emotion to the other side, he saw 
s wards Ermenonville ; but the lady pressed brave fellows not thinking her fair game.” the sweet eyes of Adela Mauvinet, filled with i? 
- eagerly that they should, at least, make the at-, ‘Hush, sir?’’ cried the lady, turning upon | tears, bent down towards the saddle-bow, while ; iy 
, tempt in that quarter. ‘I have faithful friends,” | him with an air of dignity and sternness, very | the quivering of her lip told to him, and perhaps wi 
’ she said, ‘in the castle; and if [ could once different from the coquettish manner which she | to others, what a struggle there was in her breast Pay 
’ reach them, | should feel safe.” ‘had assumed towards Albert Denyn: “hush, | to prevent the words of joy from breaking forth. HP 
. “We will try,” replied Albert Denyn, “ we | sir! you do not know of whom you speak.” | A few moments of silence followed on all ‘t 
will try. But, if we find ourselves shut out| ‘By the Lord, it matters very little,” replied | parts, and then some sentences of explanation it 
from Ermenonville, it is to Beaumont, is it not, | the man, with a tone of indifference: ‘* a good | succeeded ; but, ere Albert Denyn could say one ait 
half of that which he had to tell, the eyes of the wt 





that we must direct our steps !”” 

The lady assented, and they rode on with the 
first beams of the day in the direction which had 
been pointed out. 

They had proceeded about six miles when, to- 
wards seven o'clock in the morning, the sun, 
stiil low down in the sky, appeared to pour all 
his rays upon one spot at the distance of about a 
mile from them, as they passed across the brow 
of a hill looking over the country, far and wide 
around. ‘The light flashed back from that spot 
to the eyes of the little party, as if reflected from 
some bright substance ; and the lady, drawing in 
her horse’s rein, exclaimed, ‘“‘What is that? 


what is that? Those must be armed men.”’ 


-* 


English rider would not stop to ask who or what 
you are, so that he found you in that dress, and | old Lord of Mauvinet had lighted on the lady in 
in these fields. Nevertheless, do not be offend- | a page’s habit, who was now approaching near ; 
ed or afraid: I will do miy best to befriend and | and, after passing his hand twice across his sight, 
protect you, as I have promised; but I think, | as if to clear it from some illusion, he cast his 
with this good youth, we had better keep out of | rein to an attendant, sprang to the ground, and, 
the way of superior numbers.” | advaneing towards the fair rider with « lowly in- 

By this time they had reached the spot from | clination, pressed his lips upon her hand. ‘This 
which Albert Denyn had reconnoitered the party; | act, as may be supposed, created some small 
and a little farther on, the bank sloped down still | bustle and surprise in his own troop, and under 
more, so that the iady herself was enabled to’see | cover thereof Adela bent Gown her head to speak 
over into the meadow. That little germ of cu- | to the companion of her childhood, saying, first 
riosity which is at the bottom of every heart, | aloud, ** Who is that, Albert?”* and then adding, 
both male and female, and mingles itself with lin alow voice, “'Thank God! thank God, you 


more things than we think of, would not suffer | have come back to us! Ay, and with this too,’ 
9 
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she added, laying her finger lightly for a single 
‘* Well won has it 


instant on his coat of arms. 
been, I am sure, dear Albert, and ever will be 
nobly borne. But who is this my father is 
bringing up?” 

‘In wrath, I do not know, dear lady,”’ replied 
Albert: * she is a high-bred and somewhat high- 
mannered lady, who was put under my charge 
to conduct in safety from Paris, where her life 
was in danger, to Ermenonville.”’ 

He had not time to say any more, when the 
Lord of Mauvinet, leading the lady’s horse by 
the bridle, approached, saying, ‘* Dismount, my 
Adela, and pay due reverence to the Duchess of 
Orleans.” 

The surprise of Albert Denyn was not less 
than that of those around him; but after the liule 
busile occasioned by the meeting was over, a 
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scene, casting long shadows here and there, fro 


wood, and village, and rising ground; so that, 
though the scene was fair to look upon, it was 
difficult for any unpractised eye to judge exactly 
of the various objects which the prospect might 
contain. At two points of the plain of Chambly, 
however, Albert Denyn saw some sombre masses 
of considerable extent, which puzzled him not 
a little. ‘They were darker than the mere sha- 
dows cast by the copses, yet they did not seem 
to be sufficiently raised from the surface of the 
country to be either woods or hamlets. Albert 
continued to gaze, for the purpose of seeing if 
they were stationary, but they neither advanced 
nor receded, and he then east his eves upon the 
ground, and remained musing somewhat gloomily 
for a moment or two. Suddenly, however, a 
hand was laid upon his arm, and the friendly 


short consultation was held; and on hearing that | voice of the Lord of Mauvinet said, ** How now, 
the duchess was wending her way towards Er- | Albert, why are you tarrying here, when there 
menonville, the Lord of Mauvinet shook his | are friends within who are anxious to hear all 
head mournfully, saying, ** Ermenonville is but | that has happened to you? and why look you 


aname, madam. ‘I'wo days ago we ourselves, 
in all but thirty fighting men, strove to hold out 


so sad, when, from all that I have heard, and all 


| that 1 see, there is no man in all France should 


the place against eight thousand Jacques. Find- | have a gladder heart than you ?” 


ing it in vain, we made our way through them in | 


‘* My noble lord,” replied Albert, willing to 


the night, not without some loss and some | avoid the real subject of his thoughts, * [ cannot 
wounds, leaving behind us at Clari, on the hill, | think how any one in Franee can have a cheer- 


two men to watch the proceedings of the vil- 
lains, and bring us tidings. From them we find 
that, ere the sun had risen three hours on the 
day we left it, not a stone was left standing of 
Ermenonville. We were even now bending our 
steps towards Beaumont on the Oyse, thinking, 
madam, that you were there. We know, how- 
ever, that there is a strong body of men in the 
place, and we may well expect aid from Paris or 
from Montereau.” 

‘‘From Montereau, perhaps,’’ replied the 
duchess; ‘ but from Paris, none. However, let 
us onward, my good lord, for it seems that dan- 
ger lies upon the path that we were following. 
At Beaumont we shall find some repose, and can 
hold counsel farther.” 

As the lady spoke she took her plaee between 
the Lord of Mauvinet and his daughter, making 
a sign to Albert Denyn to occupy a place behind 
her, and saying aloud, “ Follow me, my young 
friend; you shall still be my squire, so keep 
close to your lady. Lowe that good youth much, 
my Lord of Mauvinet, though, whether, from 
some secret knowledge of my name and station, 
or because he is somewhat young in ladies’ com- 
pany, he hus been as cold and shy as a new cap- 
tain of the guard.” 

The Lord of Mauvinet replied something in a 
light tone; but Adela turned her eyes to the 
young soldier’s countenance with a smile which 
seemed to say that she knew better than the gay 
duchess the cause of his coldness, and his shy- 
ness. 

The party proceeded, and, after a somewhat 
fatiguing mareh, they eame in sight of the tall 
towers and heavy walls of the castle of Beau- 
mont on the Oyse, and rode gladly up the ascent 
in hopes of repose and safety. 

One after another, the cavaleade entered 
through the heavy arches of the tower gate; 
but, ere Albert Denyn followed their example, 
he turned for a moment to gaze around him, and 
to examine the features of the country in which 
he was about to pause for the night, as had be- 
come habitaal with him during the wandering 
life which he had lately led under the banner of 
the Captal de Buch. 

The spring sun was Shining over a sparkling 





ful heart, and see her in such a state as she now 
is; but if you would know what I have been 
watching, look there at those two dark spots 
some five miles off. 

‘* What are they ?” said the Lord of Mauvinet; 
‘‘ your young eyes are better thnn mine, Albert. 
I do not see them move: they seem to me like 
the young plantations made by the last king.” 

«If they be young plantations, my lord,” re- 
plied Albert, ‘*there are men in them. The 
do not advance, it is true; but if you will look 
steadfastly, yon will see the edges change their 
shape from time to time, like the outskirts of 
people collected in one spot for the night.” 

“The Jacques, for my life, then,” cried the 
old lord: “* we must have them well watched, Al- 
bert: ay, and by some of our own people, too; 
for I find these fellows in the castle here had 
thoughts of abandoning it before we came up, 
and I do not believe they are much to be trusted. 
I will set Pierrot to look out from the highest 
tower. But you come in with us; the duchess 
asks for you, and you must tell us all your ad- 
ventures.” 

‘** Nay, nay, my lord,” answered the youth, 
“my adventures are little worth hearing, and, in 
truth, I cannot speak of them before a crowd 
who care nought for me, and know nought of 
me.”” 

** Nonsense, nonsense,”’ cried the old lord ; 
‘there is no crowd there; the knights and the 
men-at-arms are all in the hall, the duchess sups 
in her own bower, with none but myself and 
Adela, and one whom you must love and like, 
the young Lord Louis de Chamblé. He saved 
my life at Ermenonville, and is very dear to me. 
The duchess asks for your presence, too, and 
yon must obey.” 

“But,” said Albert Denyn, “ perhaps she 
does not know—”’ 

« Yes, yes, she does know,” replied the old 
nobleman, ‘ she knows more than I did, till she 
herself told me: that it was the emperor himself 
who gave you the chain and surcoat; so come, 
my good youth, without farther words.” 

Thus speaking, the count t into the castle 
again, and Albert Denyn follo to the pre- 
sence of the Duchess of Orleans. 


The page’s garb was now thrown aside, the 
princess had resumed her own attire, and with 
it her ‘manner had become more dignified and 
calm, though not withouta spice of gay coquetry 
from time to time, which sat not ill upon her 
pretty features. She welcomed the young sol- 
dier graciously enough ; but, after the first formal 
compliment to herself, the eyes of Albert Denyn 
instantly turned to the only other male person 
present, the Lord of Mauvinet having left the 
room for an instant, in order to give directions 
for watching the castle walls during the night, 
By the side of the duchess was seated the young 
nobleman of whom the count had spoken. He 
was handsome and prepossessing in look, dis. 
tinguished in demeanour, and with every exter- 
nal sign of one as likely to win a lady's heart as 
to gain the approbation of those on whose deci- 
sion her hand depended, 

Albert Denyn found that there was nothing 
that he could find fault with in the whole appear. 
ance of the young Lord of Chamblé, unless, in- 
deed, it were the slightest possible tinge of 
superciliousness in his manner towards him- 
self; but yet he loved him not, and felt towards 
him all that eager jealousy which can exist so 
well in love without hope. 

The Count de Mauvinet soon returned, and, 
althozgh he little doubted that the dark masses 
which they had seen were, as Albert Denyn sus- 
pected, the revolted serfs, pausing only for the 
night in their advance to attack the very castle 
where he was, yet so hardened was the mind of 
the’ veteran soldier to danger, that he seemed to 
cast all thought of it from him, erjoyed to the 
full the period of refreshment and rest afforded 


to him, and ‘iy vet ily over the joyous board, 
even while the hard hand of peril was knocking 
at the very gates. 


Notwi ding all Albert Denyn’s unwil- 
lingness, the good old lord pressed him almost in 
atone of command to relate all that had befallen 
him in foreign countries. Adela’s sweet eyes 
brightened at the very thought, and the Duchess 
of Orleans herself added her voice, which, of 
course, was not to be refused. We must not 
pause upon Albert’s history. He told it as one 
who, having great deeds to recount, was fearful, 
even in seeming, to overrate his own merit. He 
referred, then, not to himself so much as to 
Captal de Buch. It was thus acted the captal 
here, so spoke the eaptal there ; here were the 
pagans defeated, there a body of the Teutonic 
knights were saved. 

Those who knew him well understood the 
whole matter; and even the Duchess of Orleans, 
with a woman’s tact, comprehended that he might 
have spoken more of himself if he had so willed, 
while Adela, with her colour varying every mo- 
ment, gazed down upon the ground, and the good 
old Lord of Mauvinet forced him by questions 
to relate a great part of that which he had with- 
held. 

The keen eyes of the Duchess of Orleans, too, 
were not long in discovering more of the secrets 
of Albert’s heart than he fancied that either word, 
or look, or tone displayed; and she marked, not 
without a certain wt of playful malice, that 
there were no very kindly glances passed be- 
tween the young soldier and the gay Lord of 
Chamblé. It might come across her mind, too— 
for she had many of those little faults which 
checker the brighter part of woman’s character— 
it might come across her mind, too, to give some 
brief pain to the heart of poor Adela de Mauvi- 





net by coquetting with him who, she saw, was 
i. . 
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not a little loved ; but better thoughts came after, 
and generous feelings whispered, “ ‘This youth 
served and protected me, not knowing who I 
was, and I will reward him in the way he will 
best like.” 

« Come hither, Albert Denyn,”’ she said, after 
supper was over, as she sat in somewhat a 
queenly state, with the rest of the party ranged 
round, ‘*l owe you some recompense for my 
safe escort hither, and you shall have this string 
of pearls to match your golden chain. Koneel, 

youth, and I will put iton. ‘The first time 
you carry this through a body of the Jacques, | 
will ask knighthood for you at the Dauphin's 
own hand.” 

“It shall not be long, lady,” replied Albert 
Denyn while the princess hung the pearls to the 
chain given him by the emperor ; but the duchess 
at the same time bent down her head, saying, in 
a lower tone, ‘* Now mark, if I do not reward 
you better still! so do not let idle jealousy lose 
you opportunity, while I sport with a fool’s 
vanity.” 

No one but Albert heard the words which she 
uttered; and he rose and went back to his place, 
scarcely comprehending their meaning himself. 
In a few minutes, however, he saw the duchess 
call the atteation of the Lord of Chamblé, and 
during the whole of the evening, ere she retired to 
rest, she left no fascination of tone, look, or man- 
ner untried upon the young knight to withdraw 
him from Adela de Mauvinet, and attach him to 
herself. She had not so easy a task as she had 
expected, however: Louis de Chamblé was not 
so weak as she ha: imagined ; and the beauty of 
Adela was so far superior to her own, that the 
vague charm of her rank was not sufficient to 
counterbalance the exceeding loveliness of the 
old seneschal’s daughter. The result was, that 
the princess became somewhat piqued at her own 
want of success, and then, presuming on her 
station, she exacted, but more severely, those 
attentions which she saw were burdensome. 

Thus, from time to time, Albert Denyn had an 
opportunity of saying much to her he loved. On 
the subject of his attachment, indeed, he did not 
speak ; but all he saw in the demeanour of Adela 
herself was sufficient to tell him that, as far as 
her affections went, he had no cause of jealousy 
in ig to the young Lord of Chamblé. 

Thus passed the first evening in the castle of 
Beaumont sur Oyse; and when the duchess rose 
to seek repose, which was not till a late hour of 
the night, she laid her hand upon that of Adela, 
saying, “* You shall lie in my chamber, sweet 
lady. Fare you well, knights and gentlemen, 
pi ater dreatns sit on your pillows.” 

“ Albert. come with me.”’ said the old Lord of 
Mauvinet: ‘ you shall tell me something more 
of yourself ere 1 sleep. Good-night, my Lord 
of Chamblé: we will talk farther on the subject 
of which you spoke to me this morning, when 
we see what to-morrow brings forth. All I 
can reply at present is, you have my best 
wishes.” 

The Lord of Chamblé remained alone in the 
room after the others left it; and, if one might 
judge by the frown upon his brow, the subject of 
his tmadiistiohe was not very pleasant. Atlength, 
however, he started from his fit of thought and 
retired to his own chamber; but it was not to 
sleep, for there were those passions in his heart 
that are the bitterest foes to slumber. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


** He will have his best wishes!’’ muttered 
Albert Denyn to himself, meditating on what 
the Lord of Mauvinet had said, while, about an 


hour after the duchess had retired, he wandered | 


round the dark battlements of Beaumont. All 
that those few words might imply, all that they 
might produce, came up before the mind of the 


young soldier, saddening his heart, and once | 


more drowning out every spark of hope, if, in- 
deed, he can be said to have entertained any. 


things that can never be, and then my heart is 
wrung to wake and find that I have been dream- 
ing: but, hark! What is that sound? 


_ started up, demanding, ** who 's there ? 


| slightest progress in awakening him, the count 


po? 


The matter was soon explained; and the 
count, rising at once, threw on his furred gown, 
exclaiming, ‘* We must stay these cowards: 
they will do quite as well upon the battlements 
as marks for the enemy’s arrows, as better 
men.” 

‘I fear, my lord, it is too late,” replied Albert 
Denyn ; “for I met your good friend, the Lord 
of Chamblé, who would insist upon stopping me 


| to speak of something, I know not what, and in 
“T am a fool,” he continued: ‘I dream of | 


the mean time the mischief must have been 
done.”’ 
‘* Lead on, however,” cried the old lord; * lead 


Some | on to the spot where you heard these voices. 


people speaking in the court beneath. I thought; We must see how they contrived to escape, at 
that all but the guards upon the walls were sound | least; for, by the duchess’s permission, I or- 


‘ 


asleep.” 


longer. Go in, I say, and down the steps; we 
cannot lose our way, and they must come after, 
if they will. 

‘* But are you sure that we can get out at the 
other end ?” demanded another voice. ‘ Is there 
no door to keep us in?” 

** None,” answered the first. ‘none, I tell 
you. It opens out among the furze bushes two 
hundred yards beyond the moat. Hark! | hear 
the resi coming.” 

** Men deserting from the castle !’’ said Albert 
to himself; “I must go and wake the Lord of 
Mauvinet; though it is better, indeed, that the 
cowards should be away than remain here to 
cast ice upon brave men’s hearts.” 

Nevertheless, he turned his steps in haste to- 
wards the apartment where he had left the count; 
but, ere he had reached the spot at which a flight 
of steps descended from the battlements, the 
young Lord of Chamblé cast himself in his way, 





| dered all the gates to be strictly closed, and 
| watched by my own men.” 

The words that were uttered below rose up to | 
him as he stood above, and he heard one man say | 
| to the other, “Do not let us wait for them any | had taken was discovered without difficulty. A 


As Albert Denyn anticipated, the court was 
found deserted, but the path which the deserters 


large arched doorway, through which a tall horse 
could be led with ease, was open on the eastern ~ 
side of the court; and when, by the light of 
torches, which were soon procured, Albert and 
the Lord of Mauvinet entered the passage with 
which the door communicated, and advanced 
some fifty or sixty paces therein, they could hear 
the sound of horses’ feet echoing along the vault 
from a distance, showing that the fugitives were 
beyond recall. 

The old lord pursued the examination, how- 
ever, observing, with a grim smile, ‘* This place 
may serve as an entrance for brave enemies, as 
well as exit for cowardly friends.” Various 
gates and heavy doors were found all left wide 
open; and these being closed, and other precau- 
tions taken for the defence of the place, the lord 
of Mauvinet and his companions returned to the 
court, to inquire who were the deserters, and 
how many effective soldiers were left within the 


saying, “Stay, young man, I have a word of} walls. Just as they were issuing from the vault, 


advice to give you.” 


| however, they were met by the young Lord of 


** You must choose some other time, then, my | Chamblé, who advanced furiously upon Albert 


lord,” replied Albert Denyn; ‘at present I am | 


in haste.” 

“ And yet you must stay,” rejoined the Lord 
of Chamblé, in a cold but somewhat sneering 
tone. 
too; for if you do not attend te it you may fall 
into disgrace.” 

** Stand back, sir, and let me pass,” cried Al- 
bert Denyn. ‘There are men deserting from 
the castle, and it may be my good lord’s wish to 
stop them. Stand back, I say, or by heaven 
above us I will cast you over into the court be- 
neath! Each moment you are doing an injury 


’ 


you can never repair ;” and, thrusting the young | 


knight out of his way with a force that he could 
not resist, Albert Denyn strode on, attending but 
little to the fierce mutterings of the angry noble, 
and soon reached the apartments of the count. 

A door opening at once from the stairs led 


*« What | have to tell you is of moment, | 





into an antechamber, where two stout yeoman 
slept with their bed drawn across the entrance of 
the inner room. It was wih difficulty that Alfred | 
Denyn woke them, but having at length, if we | 
may use the expression. undrawn these living 
bolts, he entered the chamber of the count, and | 
strove to rouse the page, who lay on a truckle- | 
bed at the old nobleman’s feet. 
the yeoman, however, tired out with a long day’s 


Denyn, exclaiming, * Villain, you struck me! 
and if [ live another hour I will punish you as 
such a presuinptuous slave deserves.” 

Though the blood mounted high on Albert De- 
nyn’s cheek, and his heart burned within him, 
he replied calmly, though sternly, ‘I struck you 
not, my lord, though I thrust you from my way 
when you stayed me in doing my duty. Villain 
Iam none, young sir, thanks to God and the 
hand of the emperor; and as to presumption, I 
know not what you mean; for I have never pre- 
sumed towards you at least.”’ 


** My Lord of Chemblé,”’ cried the Count de 
Mauvinet, ‘* I must beseech you to forbear. ‘This 
youth is as noble in heart as any in the land: I 
owe him more than life; my daughter, and my 
daughter’s safety. Believe me, you have mis- 
taken him: he could never intend to offend you, 
and only ected in haste, as no time was to be 
lost; he is not one to presume in any shape.” 

** My lord count, you are blind,” replied the 
young knight, sharply: ‘you see not how far 
he dares to presume. Ay, sir, he does presume 
upon some slight services he may have rendered; 
he presumes, I say, to raise his insolent eyes 


The boy, like | even to your danghter, and yet you see it not.” 


The count gazed on the young lord’s face as if 


march, slept like the rock on which the castle | struck dumb, and then turned a stern, inquiring 
was built; and ere Albert Denyn had made the} glance upon Albert Denyn, whose cheek was 
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very pale, and whose look was bent upon the 
ground, 

** Speak,” cried the Lord of Mauvinet, * speak, 
Albert. Do you not hear this charge ?”’ 

‘*T hear, my lord,” answered Albert, **a vague 
charge, which implies a falsehood that it does not 
boldly assert. If this lord would merely say 
that | love your daughter, he tells the truth; for 
who could live with her as I have lived and not 
love her? I do, my lord; I love her better than 
any other being or thing on earth; the companion 
of my childhood, the friend of my youth, the 
brightest and the best of earthly beings. But 
this, my lord, is a privilege of the lowest in all 
the land: to love and admire that which is fair 
and high. It is a duty of chivalry, and from 
such. duties I am not now, thank God, excluded. 
But if he would say that I love her with but one 
purpose or one thouglit that is not high and noble ; 
if by the words, ‘ raising my eyes to her,’ he 
means that I aspire to that which is impossible, I 





tell him that he lies to his beard, and will prove 
it on him with-—” 

‘* Hush, hush !’’ exclaimed the Lord of Mauvi- 
net, who had listened in stern thoughtfulness 
while the young soldier spoke ; ** I will not suf- 
fer euch words to pass on either side; at least, 
not in times of peril like these, when every | 
sword is wanted against the bosoms of the enemy. 
My lord, you have done Albert wrong. Every 
one on this bright earth has a right to choose out 
his fair lady, to love and serve her by all honour- 
able means; and the highest chatelain in all the 
land, nay, the queen herself upon her throne, 
receives honour from the love of any gentleman, 
however poor his estate, provided he pass not 
the bounds of due respect. So say the laws of 
chivalry, my lord; and due respect, I am right 
sure, Albert Denyn will never forget towards the 
daughter of his friend. Nay, frown not, my 
good lord: I entreat you both, forbear all angry 
words and all sharp discussions. He who says 
one syllable more, at least till all these troubles 
be appeased, makes an enemy of me. Let each 
mun honour the lady that he loves by doing great 
deeds in behalf of his native land; and so no 
more of this! Now eall all the soldiers in the 
castle forth, and let us see who are these runa- 
ways.” 

** My lord, my lord,” cried a trooper, coming 
in breathless haste from the walls above, ‘ there 
is danger: abroad. ‘The bands of villeins are 
advancing against the castle, I do believe, for I 
heard but now a rushing sound coming up from 
the plain. It was like the noise of a full stream, 
or a heavy wind blowing through a forest in the 
winter ; and then came a sharp cry, mingled, it 
seemed, with groans; I fear they have come 
upon some poor fellow’s house, and murdered 
those witiin.”’ 

“« More likely have caught the cowards who 
have deserted,” replied the Lord of Mauvinet, 
“and given them due punishment for their 
treachery. Away to the walls, call all the men 
out. Carry forth torches on the battlements, and 
light the beacon on the highest tower! Let them 
see that we are prepared for them.” 

Thus saying, the good seneschal strode up to 
the platform to look out. Albert Denyn and 
several others followed close upon him, but all 
was obscurity round about. ‘The moon was 
down, not a star was in the sky. ‘The old trees 
which surrounded the castle at no great distance 
could hardly be distinguished from the dark 
masses of the ground; and in vain the eye of 





the count plunged into the void of the night, 
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seeking for human forms; he could discover 
nothing. ‘There was a low rustle, indeed, but 
nothing like the voice of man met the ear; it 
might be the wind beginning to rise ; it might be 
the rushing of the Oyse, heard through the suill- 
ness of the night. 

‘**Can you see anything, Albert?”’ whispered 
the seneschal to the young man-at-arms, with his 
eyes bent sternly upon the darkness, **can you 
see anything? f am blind, | think.” 

Albert Denyn did not reply, but he put his 
hand back to one of the yeomen who stvod a 
step behind, took the long bow of yew which he 
carried from him, and said, in a low voice, “ An 
arrow !”" 

The youth laid the feather to the string, stretch- 
ed forth his left arm to its full extent, and drew 
his right hand to his ear. The string twanged, 
ihe arrow whizzed from the bow, and the next 
instant a shrill ery of agony, followed by a con- 
fused murmur and the rushing sound of many 
feet, ros from the other side of the moat. Al- 
most at the same moment the flame of the beacon 
towered up high in the air above, and a crowd of 
grim faces and shadowy forms were seen by the 
glare, within half a bowshot of the walls. 

** Well done, my boy! well done, Albert!” 
cried the seneschal ; ** you have sent one of them 
to Satan’s kingdom, at all events. Now, my men, 
bring up some piles of wood. We must keep 
up ablaze along the battlements till daybreak, lest 
they try to take us unawares.”’ 

No attack was made, however, during the 
night, by the immense body of armed peasantry 
which now surrounded the castle. Some one of 
importance seemed to have been hit by Albert 
Denyn’s shaft, and when daylight dawned, a 
great deal of confusion and hurrying to and fro 
was still remarked among them. Sull it was an 
awful sight to see that_ocean of grim faces, 
marked by every wild and savage passion, and 
that crowd of powerful forms, covered with every 
sort of wild and unusual arms, all surrounding 
the castle of Beaumont, which, alas! now num- 
bered within its walls not more than forty per- 
sons capable of making any effectual defence. 

The good Lord of Mauvinet counted the gar- 
rison over eagerly, but with an undaunted look ; 
and when some one said, in a low tone, ** We 
shall never be able to keep the place,” he replied, 
‘*T have fled once from them, and I will not fly 
again. The place is strong; and were the wo- 
men not here, I would hold it out ‘to the very 
last, and die among the walls, rather than aban- 
don them. Would to God the women were not 
here! they cow my heart, and make an infant of 
me. However, we must double our energies 
and our activity. You, Albert, defend the north 
tower with your companion, Scroope, and four 
of the soldiery. It is one of the points of the 
greatest danger. My Lord of ,Chamblé, you, 
with your men, take the eastern side. It is 
scarcely less perilous than the other. Herestall 
and Huguenin, you to the:sonthtower; the west 
needs no defence but its own walls. I will be 
with you all from time to time. ‘There seems to 
be store of arrows, quarrels, and every imple- 
ment of war in the place: we will have them 
brought up as speedily as possible, and you must 
pour them upon the enemy without ceasing. 
The duchess said there were mangonels some- 
where ; they might serve us bravely if we could 
find them. Let some one ask her where they 
may be fouud.” 

In about half an hour the ‘attack of the castle 
commenced, and was met with that sort of gal- 


lant determination which renders smail means 
more available than the most extensive supplies 
in the hands of the irresolute. We will not 
pause, however, to detail the strife that took 
place, for we may have liad too much of such 
things already. Suffice it, that it was wage! 
with wild and savage fury on the one part, and 
with steady, though fiery courage on the other, 
through the greater part of the day. 

It is strange what companionship in such 
scenes of peril and exertion can do to soften: ani- 
mosities, and make even the fiercest passions of 
the human heart forget their virulence, at least 
for atime. ‘lowards three o’clock, Albert De- 
nyn perceived that the attack, which had slack- 
eued on his own side, was directed against the 
eastern wall, where the young Lord of Chambié 
had been placed, and he sent three of his men 
to give him ai in repelling it. Shorily after the 
tide turned again, and the northern tower was 
once more assailed with violence. Louis of 
Chambié then came round himself to ask how 
the day went with Albert Denyn, and to see if 
he could give him help in driving back the 
enemy. 

Albert thanked him, but said no; and, pointing 
with his hand to a spot amid the crowd beneath 
the walls, he added, ** We must all look well to 
ourseives now, my good lord, for the fiercest of 
the strife is yet to come. Do you see that man 
on horseback ?”’ 

* Ay,” answered the young knight; “I saw 
him before, at Ermenonville. Who ishe? He 
seems to have just arrived.” 

“ He has so, my lord,” replied Albert. ** Hith- 
erto these fouls have been knocking their heads 
against stone walls , but now you will find them 
better directed. ‘That man is the fiend, William 
Caillet! I would willingly give my right hand 
to-morrow morning to be one hour with him 
upon the hill-side this night.”’ 


correct. ‘The plan of the assault was imme- 
diately changed ; the northern and eastern parts 
of the castle of Beaumont were left compara- 
tively at peace, though two strong bodies of the 
revolted peasantry still remained opposite to 
them ; but the principal attack was directed at 
once against the southern tower, which was a 
large building lately added to the old castle of 
Beaumont, and connected with it by an arch over 
the moat which had not yet been carried round it. 

There was now no longer any wavering, any 
hesitation among the insurgents: the assault of 
the peasantry was not only fierce, but incessant ; 
and labouring with pickaxes and iron bars, 
though numbers of them fell by arrows and by 
stones cast down upon their heads, they suc- 
ceeded in shaking the foundation of one part of 
the tower; and towards seven o’clock, a large 
portion of the wall gave way, crushing a num- 
ber of assailants under it, but leaving an entrance 
open into the tower itself. 

The Lord of Mauvinet, with of his chief 
followers named Herestall, had taken the defence 
of that part upon themselves; but both Albert 
Denyn and the young Lord of Chamblé, seeing 
that the assault had ceased at every other point, 
had yielded to their impatience, and joined the 
party in the tower, 

When the first stones were loosened from the 
foundations, however, Albert Denyn had disap- 
peared; but he returned just at the moment 
when, the fall of the wall being inevitable, the 
seneschal and the rest were retiring from the spot 
which had been undermined. 
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« We must defend the bridge over the moat, 
Albert,” said the Lord of Mauvinet, ‘ or break 
it down, if it be possible.” 

«“{ have thought of that, my lord,’’ replied 
the youth ; ‘¢and everything is prepared.” 

“Tt is very sirong, is it not?’ demanded the 
Count: “how long will it take to throw it 
down ?” 

«One minute, and three blows of the axe,” 
replied the young soldier: “1 have had the 
beams sawn underneath.” 

«“ Thanks, thanks, my dear boy,” replied the 
Lord of Mauvinet: * you have saved us half a 
dozen lives at least.” 

« Then I beseech you let me finish the work, 
my lord,” replied Albert: «1 would give a year 
of life to strike one blow, hand to hand, with the 
enemy.” 

* Do it, do it, my dear boy,” said the old lord. 
« There, there goes the wall !”” and down it rolled 
in thander. 

“ Away with you, away with you, over the 
bridge, my men,” cried the senesc}.al ; ‘* Albert, 
you and I will be the last.”” 

*T with you! I with you!” exclaimed the 
young Lord of Chamblé. 

‘* Ay, but we are all under Albert’s command 
for the moment,” said the count: ‘he breaks 
down the bridge ! He has won the honour well. 
Here, here they come! Back, back, my lord, 
to the bridge! Now, Aibert, now, my boy, give 
them not too much time. This axe is heavier 
than yours.” 

Albert caught the ponderous weapon from the 
seneschal’s hand, and retreating side by side with 
him, he struck a blow with his full foree upon 
the spot where he had caused the woodwork to be 
sawn through on one side of the bridge. A large 
portion of the structure, stone, and lime, and 
beams, and-iron, plenged down in dust and ruin 
into the moat beneath. 

* Quick, my lord, quick !’’ he cried; ‘ pass 
over! ‘Tread lightly, i beseech you !” 

“They are breaking down the bridge, they 
are breaking down the bridge.” cried the voices 
of the peasantry, rushing up over the fallen 
walls of the tower. 

“Out of my way, out of my way,” shouted 
the thundering voice of Cuaillet; and, darting for- 
ward with the leap of a tiger, he sprang towards 
Albert Denyn, who stood with one foot upon the 
entrance of the bridge, and the other upon the 
threshold of the arched doorway, which led to 
the platform of the captured tower. 

“ ‘That to send thee to hell,”’ cried Cailiet, strik- 
ing a sw°eping blow wiih his long sword at the 
neck of Albert Denyn. 

But the young soldier caught it upon his shield, 
without wavering more than if he had been 
struck with a willow wand; and whirling the 
battle-axe over his head, he dashed it with such 


‘force upon the helmet of Caillet, that, driving in 


the steel cap, it hurled him backward, wounded 


‘and bleeding, into the mass of peasantry that 


followed close behind. With one bound, Albert 
Denyn then sprang across the bridge, and two 
more blows upon the woodwork of the ruined 
arch placed a yawning chasm between the south- 
ern tower and the old castle of Beaumont. 

A flight of arrows, which told sadly among 
the peasantry in the tower, now poured upon 
them from the walls of the castle; and in a few 
minutes after, the part of the building they had 
gained was abandoned by the Jacques, who re- 
tired, carrying with them, apparently with much 
care, one of their wounded leaders to a group of 





trees at some little distance. ‘The rest of the 
insurgent force around the castle remained firm, 
but did not renew the attack; and as Albert De- 
nyn, with a feeling of proud satislaction at his 
heart, stood leaning on the battte-axe which had 
done such good service, and gazing out upon the 
dark masses of the enemy, the good Lord of 
Mauyinet grasped him by the hand, saying, ‘I 
trust you have killed the villain, Albert. I never 
yet beheld a better blow ; but come, they will do 
no more to-night, and we all want refreshment. 
We will place a watch upon the walls, and see 
for some wine and meat.” 

Thus speaking, the old nobleman turned away, 
and descended to the hall ; but Albert Denyn re- 
mained upon the battlements, musing deeply and 
sadly upon the fruitlessness of all that he could 
do to remove the original stain of birth. Afier 
pausing for about half an hour, he sent down for 
some food, saying that he wished to remain on 
the walls and watch, and it was there that he 
saw the dull shades of night creep on once more 
upon the gray and heavy sky. 

He was sitting thus upon one of the stone 
benches of the parapet, when the young Lord 
of Chamblé approached the spot where he had 
placed himsell, and said, «I have come to seek 
you myself, for your noble friend, the Lord of 
Mauvinet, wishes to speak with you.” 

Albert rose in silence and followed him; and 
as they passed through one of the stone pass- 


‘God bless you, my son; but it must not b®- 
You know that I value my children more tha" 
my own life, and if I should die, you will liv® 
to be the defence and prop of my son, who, 
thank God, is safe, as yet, in Touraine. You 
will not refuse to go with Adela, Albert: this 
noble lord accompanies you; and to your inutual 
care and honour | confide both her and that high 
lady who takes part in the journey. Fear not 
for me, Albert. I doubt not to hold out the castle 
till help arrives; the more so, indeed, now that 
other tower is gone. With our small means it 
was but an encumbrance, and it can do nothing 
now against us.”” 

** But, my lord,” replied Albert Denyn, “ we 
take men from you.” 

** Not half so many as were required to de- 
fend that tower,’’ replied the old lord. ‘I shall 
give you but four, your companion Scroope and 
three others. You two will make six; there are 
four women, ten in all.’ 

‘¢ But think you, my lord,” said Albert, * ihat 
we shall be able to cut our way through with so 
small a force?” 

“You must not make the attempt,” replied 
the old lord: ‘ our sally froni Ermenonville has 
put them upon their guard; but the passage, the 
passage underground, my dear boy; the duchess 
has shown me where it issues forth. It is to the 
right, there, far beyond their line: at least, be- 





yond where their line was when the sun set.” 


ages where there was a torch, he saw the eye of | 


the young nobleman fixed upon him with a look 
of much interest, though there was still some 
sternness mixed with it. What was to come 
next Albert Denyn did not know; butit is only 
people of unsteady minds that are ever taken by 
surprise ; men of strong principles are always 
prepared. 

On entering the hall, he found the Lord of 
Mauvinet alone; his sword, unbuckled, lay upon 
the table before him, and there was an expression 
of stern sadness about him which was soon ex- 
plained. He held out his hand to Albert Denyn, 
who kissed it affectionately, and the seneschal 
then said, *‘ Albert, my mind is made up never 
to yield the castle of Beaumont. I will hold it 
out to the last; but, as [ told you this morning, 
the thought that there are four women in it, and 
one of them so high in rank, hangs like a weight 
upon me. | have determined to send them away : 
I have spoken to the duchess, and she consents. 
They must have a small guard; and your hand, 
which has so often defended and delivered Adela, 
must protect ner now.” 

Albert Denyn cast himself upon his knee be- 
fore his ancient master: ** My lord, I do beseech 
you,” he cried, “let me stay with you; let me 
stay and share your fate, whatever it may be ; to 
die with you, if God wills it so, and, if not, to 
live and share your glory. Hear me, my lord, 
hear me. I know that the task you would give 
me is one of danger, honour, and high esteem ; 
but here is this noble gentleman standing beside 
you, much more worthy the distinction than I 
am: fitted in all respects to give protection to 
the Lady Adela, and doubtless desirous to show 
what great deeds he can do in her defence. Let 
him go upon this generous task, my lord, which 
befits him far better than it does me, while I, a 
poor adventurer, without home or name, remain 
to do what is indeed my duty, and defend with 
my heart’s blood that good old master, to whom 
I owe everything from childhood until now.” 

The tears came into the seneschal’s eyes, and 
he laid his hand fondly on Albert’s head, saying, 


| “Then why not come yourself, my lord,” 
| said Albert: ‘let us all abandon the castle; you 
| cannot be expected—” 

*¢ No, no,” cried the veteran soldier, ** I have 
| fled once, I will not fly twice for all the Jacques 
|in Brie. Nota word more, my boy. Guide 
the ladies all safe to Meaux; the market-place 
there is impregnable; then send me help as 
speedily as possible. But remember, both of 
you, young men,” he continued, ** that the safety 
of those who are dearest to me may be fatally 
compromised if there be still one thought of mis- 
understanding between you.” 

‘There shall be none on my part, noble 
| count,” replied the young Lord of Chamblé, 
| holding out his hand frankiy to Albert Denyn. 
*T tind IT have mistaken him; if we must still 
| be rivals, our rivalry, for the time, ai least, shall 
| consist alone in seeing who can do most to guide, 
defend, and comfort the ladies committed to our 
charge. What say you? do you pledge yourself 
to this ?”’ 

‘*By my honour and hopes of heaven,” re- 
plied Albert Denyn, grasping the hand the other 
gave him. ‘ When shall we set out, my lord?” 

‘“*Some two hours hence,’’ answered the 
Count de Manvinet. ‘They will all then be 
asleep. Nevertheless, you must proceed with 
creat caution. Let one go out first to make sure 
that there is no party beyond the mouth of the 
vault. If he do not come back or give a signal 
the rest can follow. In the mean time, I will 
send some flights of arrows among them from 
the other side, so as to create confusion in that 
quarter.” 

‘In an hour and a half, my lord, then, I will 
be ready,” said Albert Denyn, ‘‘ and yet I would 
fain stay; but will obey you in this also, and, if 
| live, will bring you succour ere three days be 
over. Fare you well, then, for the present, my 
lord: I will go and watch those men. This 
night is somewhat lighter than the last, and I 
should much feat for the result of our expedition, 








did I not trust that the head which was most 
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likely to watch for our destruction lies on an ach- 
ing pillow, with no great power to rise.” 

*« Ay, or on a still one, from which it will ne- 
ver rise again,’’ replied the Lord of Mauvinet. 


As Albert Denyn had said, the night was 
somewhat clearer, and his last look from the 
battlements, ere he descended to the courtyard 
at the appointed hour, showed him that, as be- 
fore, the principal body of the insurgents lay be- 
fore the great gates of the castle, while a smaller 
party, but sull some thousands strong, were 
pressed close round a postern to the eust, by 
which they doubtless thought that an escape 
might be attempted. 

‘“* Keep the torches moving quickly round the 
walls,”’ said Albert to one of the sentinels on 
guard ; and then, mounting to the beacon tower, 
he bade the man slacken the flame a little, saying, 
«Our good lord is going to give them soon a 
flight or two of arrows.” 

Afier one more glance towards the fields, he 
descended, and found all prepared. Adela and 
the duchess, with two other women, appeared a 
moment or two after: the first with her counte- 
nance very pale, the second preserving the same 
light and somewhat careless bearing which she 
had always hitherto maintained. 

** Here, young gentleman,” she said, as soon 
as she saw Albert, ‘tell your sweet friend, here, 
that there is not so much danger as she fancies. 
Me she will not believe.” 

‘‘T trust that there is not munch danger, in- 
deed,’ replied Albert ; ** for if we find that there 
is any one near the sally-port, or whatever it may 
be, at the end of the vault, we can but retreat to 
the castle again, and my good lord will keep 
some one there to give us admission.” 

*[ will, I will,” replied the old Lord of Mau- 
vinet; ‘* but I will see you forth myself. Now 
lead the horses. Do you know, madam,” he 
continued, speaking to the duchess, ‘* whether 
the roof rises, so that you can mount before you 
issue forth ?”’ 

**Oh yes, my lord,” she replied: ‘there are 
some fifty yards of a dark sort of cavern in the 
rock, beyond the last gate ; one can mount there. 
My Lord of Chamblé, you are my knight for the 
time; you shall win high thanks if you bring 
me safe to Meaux.” 

Thus speaking, she led the way onward 
through the vault, lighted by a single torch, with 
the horses brought after. ‘The Lord of Mauvinet 
paused for a moment to give some orders for di- 
verting the attention of the insurgents to the other 
side of the castle, and then followed quickly. 
The vaylt was long and not a word was spoken: 
the hearts of all there present were too full for 
words. At length, however, they reached the 
last door, and entered the natural cavern. 

‘“‘ Farewell, my lord,”’ said the duchess, ex- 
tending her hand to the count. The old senes- 
chal pressed his lips upon it, and then casting his 
arms around his daughter, he held her to his 
heart with a long and close embrace. Adela’s 
tears fell quick upon his cheek as he bent to kiss 
her; and, feeling that it was too much for either 
of them to speak, he lifted her on her horse in 
silence. 

‘* Albert,” said the count, in a low but solemn 
voice, grasping the young soldier’s hand, * Albert, 
I trust her to you with but one injunction—mark, 
you obey it! Should you all be made prisoners 
by these slaves, let her not fall alive into their 
hands. You understand'me. Slay her, if you 


| Albert, ‘and cannot follow you so fast; and yet 


her spirit and mine will thank you for it in hea- 
ven.” 

‘I will give her my dagger, my lord,”’ replied 
Albert, calmly : **1 shall be dead ere then !” 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


**T cannot follow them so fast, Albert, I cannot 
follow them so fast: my horse is lame, and will 
not go on.” 

“Yet a little while, dear lady, yet a little 
while: I fear we are not past all danger yet. 
Their bands stretch out far and wide around the 
castle, and methinks I see a light yonder which 
may belong to them. Stay, I will dismount and 
look what is the matter; perhaps it may be a 
stone in the beast’s foot.” 

It was in vain, however, that Albert Denyn 
examined ; no stone could he find; but still the 
horse went lame, and could not keep up with the 
resi, 

** What is the matter,” demanded the voice of 
the duchess, as she remarked a pause and some 
confusion. 

* The lady’s horse, Madam, is lame,’ replied 


I am afraid that by any delay we may endanger 
your safety.” 

** We must have passed all danger now,” said 
the princess, ** There is a light down there— 
from some peasant’s cottage, doubtless. [et us 
turn our steps thither, and examine what is the 
matter with the beast.” 

‘** Madam,” replied Albert, “your security 
must be the first thing thought of. Let the 
lady’s saddle be put upon my horse ; I will fol- 
low you on foot.” 

‘** Nay, nay,”’ cried the princess, **that shall 
never bef ‘l'ake her behind you, good youth. 
Make a pillion of your cloak ; but first let us see 
what yon light is. We must have gone near two 
leagues by this time, and I have no fear.” 


Thus saying, and without waiting for a reply, 
she turned her rein in the direction of the light, 
and rode on with the young Lord of Chamblé. 
It soon became evident that they were approach- 
ing some huts; but, before she reached them, 
Albert Denyn spurred on, and laid his hand upon 
her bridle, saying, ‘I beseech you, madam, let 
me go furward first on foot; I hear voices speak- 
ing. Here, Scroope, hold my rein for a moment, 
and for Heaven’s sake make up a pillion for the 
Lady Adela behind my saddle, I will be back 
in an instant, madam; but if you hear me shout 
loudly, ride on with all speed, and leave me to 
my fate.” 

As he spoke, Albert dismounted and advanced 
towards the light; but when he came nearer to 
ihe hut, he could distinguish that the sounds 
which had met his ear as he rode up were those 
of complaint and pain. 

The cabins were few in number; all were 
dark save one, and, by the rays that issued from 
it, Albert gazed around, but could see no human 
being near. He approached close to the door 
and listened; but the first thing that broke the 
silence was merely a groan of anguish. 

** Ah, that does me good to hear,”’ said a shrill 
voice. ‘It is medicine to me, it is balm; but 
yet I would fain have a drop of water. They 
have all left me, and they think I will die; but 
they are mistaken. Woman, give me a drop of 
water, and I vow you shall go free: I kept you 





love her. Slay her, as I would slay her; and 


give me a cup of water, I promise you shall go 
free.” 

Another deep groan from a spot near broke in 
upon what he was saying, and then a sweet. 
toned woman’s voice, full of deep sadness, re- 
plied, «* How can I give thee water with my 
hands tied? Think you that, if I could give it 
to any one, it would not be to my own father, 
whom you have so inhumanly mangled ?” 

‘‘ Fiend, give me water,” cried the same voice, 
frantically ; ‘or when my men come, | will 
make them dishonour thee before his eyes,”’ 

A low sob was the only reply, and Albert 
Denyn, reassured, thrust open the door and en- 
tered. 

‘The scene was a strange and horrible one as 
ever war, with all its horrors, presented. Cast 
down in one corner of the hut lay the mangled 
form of a tall and powerful man, past the middle 
age, whose dress, though torn and dabbled with 
blond, bespoke high rank and station. His ar- 
mour had been stripped off, except the. grieves, 
which were still upon his legs, while both his 
arms, from the way in which they lay, seemed 
to be broken. Crouching on the nd near 
him, with her hands tied behind her back, and 
gazing upow him with a look full of deep but 
agonised affection, was a beautiful girl, of per- 
haps nineteen years of age, who seemed to have 
suffered no violence, though her robe was on 
ted with drops of blood, which probably 
flowed from the dying man beside her. 

A resin torch was stuck in one corner of the 
hut, and by its light was seen, on the other hand 
a low bed piled up with straw, over which was 
cast a rich crimson cloak. hereon was stretch- 
ed the lean and withered form of old Thibalt la 
Kue, with an arrow still left plunged in his right 
side, just beneath the arm, which seemed to keep 
him in great torture, and prevent him from mov- 
ing hand or foot without pain. 

As may well be supposed, all the eyes of those 
within the cabin were instantly turned upon the 
opening of the door; and when the fine majes- 
tic form of the young soldier appeared, covered 
with his coat of arms, a look of terror passed 
over the fiend-like countenance of the old man, 
while a ery of joy burst from the lips of the fair 
girl at the other side of the hat. 

“It is a gentleman, my father,” she eried. 
«Oh God, it is a gentleman come to help us.” 

The dying man strove to turn, but could not, 
and Albert Denyn instantly a eut the 
cord that tied the lady’s hands. ithout a 
pause, she started to a table, on which stood a 
cup of water, and brought it to her father’s lips; 
while Albert gazed earnestly upon him, saying, 
‘Surely I have seen your face before. Is it 
possible that I behold my good Lord of St. 
Leu ?” 

«Yes, yes!” cried the wounded nobleman, 
his lips now moistened and refreshed, ** and you 
are the man of all others I would see. Take 
eare of my daughter,,good youth. Convey her 
safely to the Captal de Buch: she has a packet 
for him in her bosom, which he will give much 
to have. Away with her, quick! Mind not 
me. Thank God! she is unpolluted as yet. I 
trust her to your honour. Away! away!” 

His mind, occupied by one all-engrossing 
thought, evidently took into consideration no- 
thing else ; but the poor girl again cast herself 
on her knees beside him, exclaiming, ‘*I can- 
not, I will not leave you! Oh my father, let 
me stay and die beside 





from them to be my paramour; but if you will 


ou.” 
«Give me some righ ! give me some drink !”” 
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shrieked the voice of the old man from the other 
bed. ‘Monsters, will you not give me some 
drink? May hell seize upon you all !”’ 

_ Neo one aitended to him, however; the hour 
of retribution was come ; and the agony he had 
so often intlicted upon others now fell upon him- 
self. 

« | know not how I can save her,” said Al- 
bert Denyn, speaking in a low voice to the Lord 
of St. Leu; ‘* we are ourselves embarrassed for 
chargers. One has falien lame, and—” 

«There must be horses near,’ replied the 
dying man. ** Our own cannot be far off. They 

ursued us aS We were trying to escape towards 
Pare they caught us not far from this spot, 
and our beasts must be here. Take her! take 
her quick !” 

Stay,” eried Albert,” I will go and see what 
cap be done.”’ 

Thus saying, he left the hut, and found that 
the Duchess of Orleans and her party had gra- 
dually advanced to within a few steps of the 
spot where it stood. ‘To her and the rest he ex- 

ained briefly what he had seen. ‘The other 

vels were searched immediately, and in one 
of them three or four horses were found, with a 
young peasant of some twelve years old dressed 
in the rich embroidered suit which had once 
covered a nobleman’s son, sound asleep on some 
straw in a corner of this temporary stable. The 
boy was roused and tied hand and foot, and two 
fresh horses were brought forth for Adela and 
Margaret of St. Leu. ‘There was a third power- 
ful beast, which had evidently been the charger 
of a man-at-arms; and a vague hope of being 
able to save the Lord of St. Leu himself crossed 
the mind of the young soldier as he turned back 
with Scroope and another to the little hut. The 
moment he entered the voice of the old man 
Thibalt assailed him, calling him by name, and 
beseeching him to bring him some water. 

“Tf you will give me but one drop, Albert 
Denyn,” he said, “I will tell you a secret you 
would cut off your right hand to hear !"’ 

* Albert Denyn !” cried the young lady of St. 
Len, locking at him, *‘ Are you Albert Denyn? 
Give him some water.”’ 

The youth took the cup and filled it from a 
jar that stood near. ‘The unfortunate wretch 
elutehed it eagerly and drank, and then exclaim- 
ed, ** More, give me more!” 

“* What is your secret, then?’ demanded Al- 
bert Denyn. 

* Listen, listen,’”’ said the old man. 

The youth put down his ear, and Thibalt 
whispered a word which made the light flash 
from the young soldier’s eyes. 

“« Give me more drink,”’ cried Thibalt, seeing 
the effect that he had produced, “ give me more 
drink, and I will tell thee all.” 

Albert turned eagerly to seek it; but at that 
moment the young Lord of Chamblé entered the 

ace, and his eyes fell at once upon old Thibalt 
a Rue. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. ‘ This is the darkest 
fiend of them all! Lying on my murdered 
brother’s cloak, too! Down to hell, old mon- 
ster !’’ and ere Albert Denyn eould stop him, 
he had driven his dagger into Thibalt’s heart. 
With a yell, a gasp, and a fearful contortion, the 
wretched old man gave up his spirit to its terrible 
account. 

** My lord, you have stopped words I would 
have given a world to hear,”’ cried Albert Denyn; 
“but it is done, and cannot now be helped. 
Dear lady,” he continued, turning to the Lord 





of St. Leu’s daughter, “ perhaps we may be | At length, as the gray 


uble to carry your father with us, if we be not 
sharply pursued. If he can sit upon a horse at 
all, 1 and another will support him in our arms.” 

‘God of heaven reward you !” cried the girl. | 
‘*] will reward you too. Father, dear father, 
do you hear him ?”’ and she again turned to gaze 
in her parent’s face. 

The wounded man made no reply. ‘The eyes 
were fixed and glassy : there was a gray shade 
over the whole countenance ; and Albert Denyn, | 


starting forward, gazed at him intently for a mo- | 


ment. He took her hand, saying, ** Lady, come 
away! Your cares are fruitless.”’ 
**One moment,’’ she said, in a calmer tone 


than he expected; ‘but one moment,” and | 
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streaks in the sky told 
the approach of day, Adela addressed her com- 
panion in a low voice, saying, ‘* Where do you 
think you can obtain help for my father ?”’ 

**I know but one place,’’ replied Albert De- 
nyn, ‘* in which it can be found, and but one per- 
sun capable of giving it: Paris, and the King of 
Navarre. As soon as you are safe in Meaux, I 
must hasten to the king; seme other messenger 
must also be sent: for I risk my liberty by going, 
and may be arrested before I reach him.” 

** Oh, he will give no aid,”’ cried Adela. “My 
father is of the regent’s party, and Charles the 
Bad hates him bitterly ; but the Captal de Buch 
—Albert, where is the captal ?”’ 

** By this time he must be in France,’’ an- 





bending down her head, she pressed her lips | swered Albert Denyn. ‘ But, alas! dear lady, 


upon the cold brow of her dead father. | be had but sixteen men with him, all the rest 


« Now,” 
I have no right to keep you longer.” 

Her eyes were dry, but an unwonted drop 
glistened on the lids of Albert Denyn as he said, 
** Alas, poor lady! Would that we could have 
saved him.” 

She gave him a grateful look, but made no re- 
ply ; and he led her out, accompanied by the 


she continued, ‘now I am ready. | were left behind to aid the Teutonic knights: the 


| dauphin is powerless, and there is no time to be 
lost.”’ 

‘+ fear there is not,’’ said Adela, ‘I fear there 
is not, indeed. Qh, tell me the truth, Albert, 
tell me the whole uuth. My father put ona face 
of hope and confidence, and said he could hoid 
out the castle fora week. But I heard some- 





rest, one of the rude soldiers, before they went, | thing of one of the towers being taken.” 


spurning the body of 'Thibalt la Rue from the 


straw on which it was stretched, and spreading | Albert. 
the cloak over the dead form of the Lord of St. | than a defence. 
But few words more were spoken, and | bridge between it and the castle, and, as they have 


Leu. 


** That is no disadvantage, dear lady,”’ replied 
The tower was a weak point rather 
We have broken down the 


none that it may be necessary to repeat; for the | no machines of war, it gives them no assistance. 


recognition of Adela and Margaret of St. Leu | 


| 1 trust your father may hold out for a week, 


was too full of sud feelings on both parts to ad-| perhaps longer; the more so, as I believe that 


mit of conversation. ‘The saddle was changed 
from the horse which had fallen lame to one of 
those which had been brought out of the hut, 
the young lady of St. Leu was placed upon an- 
other, and the party once more proceeded in the 
darkness... T'wo of the troopers lingered for a 
moment or two, indeed, and then came up at a 
quick pace; but Albert Denyn had heard a sharp 
ery and a groan behind them, and he turned 
sharply to one of the men, saying, ‘* You have 


villain Caille-—who, from his talent, is more to 
be dreaded than all the rest—is at least disabled 
foratime. If his casque had not been of the 
best tried steel, he would have been a corpse ere 
now. As it was, the battle-axe must have reach- 
ed his head; for I saw the blood start.as he fell.”’ 

“God forgive me that I must rejoice,” said 
Adela, *‘ at any man’s sufferings.” 

‘*I think he is dead, lady,” joined in one of 
the troopers who was riding near; “ for I beheld 





not hurt the boy 2?” 

«Out upon the wolf’s whelp!’”’ 
reply; and Albert very well divined the fate of | 
the unfortunate lad who had been left by the in- | 
surgents to guard the horses. 


the blow given, and he went down much like a 


was the only | dead man.”’ 


** No, no,” answered Albert Denyn; “ he died 


not on the spot; for 1 afterward saw him walk 


It did not surprise | to the rear, supported by two of his base com- 
Pp ) 


him; for such was the merciless conduct of each | panions; but, for a time at least, I trust that he 


party to the other, in the fearful strife that was 
then going on, that no one could hope for pity, | 
if he fell into the hands of the enemy. 

It may be easily imagined that the journey | 
was a painful one to all. Apprehension, indeed, | 
decreased every minute, as mile afier mile was 
placed between them and the castle of Beaumont. 
But there was scarcely one person present who 
had not some deep cause for care or for sorrow in 
his breast; and the lightest hearted of the eaval- 
cade seemed to be the Duchess of Orleans herself, 
who led the way with the young Lord of Cham- 
blé, talking almost gaily, and keeping him con- 
stantly by her side. 

Margaret of St. Leu, Albert Denyn, and Adela 
de Mauvinet followed, while between the two lat- 
ter existed those deep feelings of anxiety and 
grief for the same objects, and from the same 
causes, which, like almost every other circum- 
stance that had taken place in their mutual lives, 
were calculated to draw their hearts closer and 
closer together, and to render the love which was 
in the bosom of each unchangeable and eternal. 
They spoke but little in words, it is true; but 
their thoughts spoke, and each, in mind, was 
conversing with the other. 








is disabled. ‘That old man, too, cannot direct 
them now; and he was as shrewd a misereant 
as ever lived. It was aserviceable bow that sent 
that arrow to his breast.” 

‘*T rather think it was your own, Master Al- 
bert,” replied the soldier who had previously 
spoken; * for that young wolf told us, before Pe- 
ter cut his throat, that the old knave was wound- 
ed by an arrow, shot in the darkness of the night, 
on their very first arrival under Beaumont.” 

** That is strange, indeed,”’ said Albert Denyn; 
and after a moment’s musing, he added, * Let us 
hope for the best, dear lady. Look where the 
sun is rising brightly ; so may a better day rise 
for us all !”’ 

** God grant it!” eried Adela; ‘* God grant it,” 
And she turned her glistening eyes on him who 
spoke, with a look which seemed to say, that if 
her day was to be bright, his happiness must 
have ashare in making itso. ** But still, Albert,” 
she continued, *‘ still some aid must be sought 
for my father. Whither shall we turn for that?”’ 

‘+ If the captal has not passed on yet to Paris,” 
replied Albert, ‘he cannot be very far distant. 
I know the road he is to take; I will seek him, 
and ask his counsel. Perhaps we ean raise men ; 
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call the nobles to arms throughout the country, 
and march against these savages at once. But, 
lo! surely those are the buildings of Meaux. 
Two hours more will bring us thither.” 

Adela looked forward, and saw, at the edge of 
the plain that they were now traversing, some tall 
towers and spires, with several glistening pieces of 
water; but why, she could not tell, her bosom did 
not experience that joy which the sensation of 
renewed security generally inspires. She asked 
herself what next was to happen; and felt that, 
if the heart be prophetic, no great happiness 
awaited her there. After a pause of about an 
hoyr, ina small town not far from the spot where 
Meaux first appeared to their eyes, they again 
renewed their journey, and entered the city about 
midday. ‘There were many people in the streets, 
and a number more came out to gaze upon them 
as they passed; but Albert Denyncould not help 
thinking that he saw some scowling malevolence 
in the eyes of the citizens. Opposite the princi- 
pal church, however, they were met by the mayor, 
to whom the Duchess of Orleans was known, 
and to whom she had sent forward a messenger 
from their last halting-place. He received her 
with fawning smiles and lowly inclinations of the 
head, and besought her to take up her residence 
in the town-house, at least for a time; but while 
they were yet parleying on the subject, a mes- 
senger arrived in breathless haste, saying, ** That 
the young Duchess of Normandy, having heard 
of her fair aunt’s arrival, entreated to beg that she 
would join her instantly in the great market- 
place, where she and some other persons of 
quality were then residing.”’ 

The duchess rode on aceordingly; and Albert 
Denyn followed with the rest, thinking it not 
a little strange to hear that the wife of the dau- 

phin, the regent of the kingdom, should be mak- 
ing her abode in the stats of Meaux. As they 
rode on, however, and passed over the old 
bridge across the River Marne, he perceived the 
meaning of that term which he had before not 
understood. The stream of the Marne itself 
flowed between the city and the market-place, 
which was situated on an island, formed by a 
river and by a deep and broad canal. A number 
of fine edifices surrounded the sqnare where the 
weekly markets were held, and these buildings 
were protected by walls, towers, and ditches, 
like a regular fortress. ‘The fortifications did 
not, indeed, embrace the whole of the island, the 
unenclosed space being covered by green pasture, 
upon which some cattle and sheep were feeding 
peacefully. 

At theefortified gate of the market-place, when 
the fugitives from Beaumont arrived there, stood 
two men-at-arms, and two or three domestic ser- 
vants, as it appeared: and when the great doors 
were thrown open, and Albert Denyn, together 
with the rest of the troop, followed the Duchess 
of Orleans in, the first object that his eyes 
lighted upon was the young Duchess of Nor- 
mandy, with a number of other ladies and female 
attendants, come forth to greet her noble rela- 
tion; but he was surprised to see only two or 
three pages, and still fewer serving-men, without 
a single knight or man-at-arms to give them pro- 
tection. 

The two ladies embraced eagerly, and con- 
tinued in conversation for some time, while the 
gentlemen who had accompanied the Duchess of 
Orleans remained at some little distance. At 


length, the princess beckoned to Albert Denyn, 
and he could see at his approach that her face 


** You are weary, and wellnigh exhausted,” 
said the duchess; ‘and yet, good youth, I doubt 
not that you will undertake to ride forth again 
within an hour, to do good service both to me 
and the lady that you love.” 

‘*[ proposed, madam,”’ replied Albert, * but 
to feed my horse, and to set out in order to re- 
join the noble Captal de Buch, and lead him to 
the deliverance of the Lord of Mauvinet.”’ 

The lady paused thoughtfully, and then said, 
‘Well, that must do. Can you trust the man 
Stroope to deliver a message faithfully ?” 

‘‘] think | can, madam,’’ answered Albert 
Denyn. ‘ But let me hear its nature.” 

“The message I would send,”’ replied the 
duchess, ‘ is to the regent, now at Monterreaux. 
| would have him told, that, left wellnigh de- 
fenceless as we are, we doubt the faith of the 
people of Meaux; and that, notwithstanding all 
the oaths and protestations of John Soulas and 
his companions, we believe him to be a knave, 
and that they mean to play us false. We would 
beseech the dauphin to return directly with force 
to deliver us, or worse may come of it. Now, 
good youth, take the man Scroope with you— 
you will find fresh horses in the stable. You 
can either trust him to seek the captal, and go on 
with the message to the regent, or you can send 
him to the regent and seek the captal yourself. 
But I will tell you, that he who bears this mes- 
sage to the dauphin will meet the best reward in 
the regent’s power to bestow.” ra 

‘* Madam,” replied Albert Denyn, ‘* Scroope’s 
path and mine will lie for some way together. 
Perhaps | may meet the captal ere we are 
obliged to separat® ; for that noble lord comes by 
Provins aud Melun. But if we are forced to part, 
believe me, madam, by all I hold most dear, I 
will do that which in my poor judgment seems 
at the time best calculated to bring you speedy 
aid ; for if I judge rightly, the Lord of Mauvinet 
can make good his part much longer than you 
could do here with the very few men you have 
about you.” 

‘* There are some soldiers, sir, on the walls,”’ 
answered the Duchess of Normandy; ‘but, 
alas! they are not many.” 

** No time is then to be lost, your highness,” 
replied Albert Denyn: * I will go forth at once.” 

“At least take some refreshment,” said the 
duchess. ‘ Happily, we have abundance here ; 
though, alas! each meal that we eat we know 
not but it may be the last. ‘There are plenty of 
fresh horses in the stables.” 

Albert was turning away; but the Duchess of 
Orleans followed him a step, and then said, in a 
low voice, ‘Your devotion pleases me, sir, and 
is worthy of high reward. In those points that 
you hold most dear, I will take care that you 
shall not lose by your absence. ‘Though the 
page was not happy that loved the lady of high 
degree, yet there are times and seasons when the 
differences of station are swept away, and when 
bold love, if joined with valour and with virtue, 
may be successful. Say a word to your fair 
lady before you go. Ask her if she have a token 
to send to her father; and now, fare you well. 
My Lord of Chamblé,” she continued, raising 
her voice, ‘I would speak with you for a mo- 
ment. You must conduct our defence for us here 
in case of need, for we have great fear of these 
men of Meaux.” 

The young nobleman advanced: but Albert 
Denyn stopped him for a moment as he passed, 
saying, “* Farewell, my lord: aps we may 


Adela under the protection of a good knight and 
a strong sword. I think you heard what her 
father said to me as we parted, I trust that task 
to you, should such a dreadful day ever come; 
and I beseech you, and this noble lady also, i 
take care of that poor forlorn girl, whose father 
we saw expire last night.”’ 

A few words to Adela, and a few to the orphan 
lady of St. Leu, were all, that Albert Denyn in. 
dulged in; and then explaining to Scroope the 
task that was given them, he sought fresh se 
in the stables of the market-place, and. passing 
over the bridge, issued forth again from the town 
of Meaux. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


If in this earth in which we live, and this state 
of mortal being, a foretaste of that hell which evil 
actions prepare for men hereafter, be allowed to 
visit the bosoms of the wicked, it must surely be 
when, in the struggle against virtue and right, 
they find themselves baffled and overthrown; 
when the}\see that holy obedience to God's high 
will, which they contemned as pusillanimons or 
scoffed at as feeble, triumphing, in the power of 
wisdom and the might of justice, over their 
furious weakness and their foolish cunning. 

That foretaste of hell was in the heart of Wil- 
liam Caillet, when, after having been dashed 
backward among his bloodthirsty followers by 
the hand of the youth he affected to scorn and 
despise, he was led away from the southern 
tower of the castle of Beaumont, bleeding, dizzy, 
and baffled. 

Ere he could recover his recolleetion, Jacques 
Morne and another had drawn him not only 
away from the tower, but to a considerable dis- 
tance from the fortress itself, out of the reach of 
the missiles which from time to time were poured 
from the walls. ‘The peasantry gazed at him, as 
he moved slowly along, with anxiety and won- 
der. ‘This was the first time that they had ever 
seen him wounded; and as his fiery courage had 
led him into the very front on every occasion of 
danger and strife, they had become 
with a superstitious notion that he was invulner- 
able. His superiority of mind, his powers of 
language, his fierce daring, the calm, deliberate 
cruelty with which he committed or ordered bar- 
barous acts, which the others performed when 
maddened by excited passions, his continual suc- 
cess, and his thirst, as it were, for strife and 
bloodshed, had all convinced them that he was of 
a different kind of being from themselves ; and, 
as there is always some justice in the apprecia- 
tion of character by multitudes, however rude, 
the revolted peasantry imagined that their leader, 
if not absolutely a fiend, was endowed by the 
spirits of darkness with supernatural powers. 

As Caillet recovered, in some degree, from the 
first effects of the blow, he saw the dismayed and 
wondering eyes that turned upon him ; and feel- 
ing that, unless he made a effort, a of 
the influence of his tiatectpoia be Nok toh 
the people, he exclaimed, in his short, stern 
manner, ‘ No farther!” and pushing from him on 
either side the men who were supporting him, he 
drew himself to his full height, and spreading out 
his shoulders, took in a deep, long breath. 

The next moment, feeling that his strength was 
indeed gone for the time, he sat down upon the 
ground to hide his weakness, and in a full and 
yet powerful voice said to Jacques Morne, 
‘‘ Take off my casque: bring me.a bucket full of 
water.” 








was graver than he had beheld it before. 
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fw The casque was soon removed : and looking at 
her the deep rent through the steel, as he held it on 


task his knee, without attempting to stop the blood 


me ; that continued flowing from his forehead, he con- 
0, to tinued to those around, ‘The blade must have 
ther been enchanted that struck that blow. The 


tower, however, is ours. I knew that something 
han must be paid for it, and it is well worth a few 
| In drops of blood. Let it flow, let it flow,” he con- 
the tinued, removing the hand of one of the men who 
ra attempted to stanch it with some bandages of 
sing linen which had been brought to the spot: 
wn «when enough has come, I will stop it myself. 
Did not somebody tell me, when I came up a 
few hours ago, that old Thibalt had been wounded 

by an arrow last night ?”’ 
“Yes,” replied one of the men, with a sareas- 
‘«‘ and he caused liimself to be removed 


ate tie grin : 
vil to a hut a mile or two behind, where he had laid 
to a trap for the old Lord of St. Leu and the Lady 
be Margaret, whom he intends to keep for his para- 
ht, mour.”” 
n; “If he can think of paramours,’’ answered 
gh Caillet, “he cannot be badly hurt, and must 
or come up to-morrow to bear his share in the day's 
of work. I intend to take the castle before noon. 
‘ir _ We have done enough for one day. Now, 
\. Morne, dip the bandages in the water; bind 


I- | \ them round my head. Withdraw the men a little 
] amare from the walls, as the sun is going 
y im~ down; but mind that they keep close together, 
d and lie shoulder to shoulder through the night, 
n that we may have no more escaping, as at Erme- 
nonville. { will go to yon cottage, and have an 
hour or two’s sleep. I have had none for many 
a day. Come with me, Morne, for a while: I 
would speak to you as we go. I expect great 
tidings and great deeds to-morrow, my friends,”’ 
he continued, turning to the peasantry who stood 
near; ‘‘and if my mind does not deceive me, I 
shall lead you to a higher enterprise than any 
you have yet undertaken. Wake me if anything 
happens, or if any messenger arrives ; and an 
hour before daylight send a messenger to old 
Thibalt, bidding him come up by dawn.” 

Thus saying, Caillet turned and walked away, 
proceeding with a firm, strong step, an upright 
mien, and unchanged demeanour, till he had 
passed the greater part of the peasantry.. He 
then, however, took Jacques Morne’s arm, 
leaned heavily upon it, and when he had reached 
the cottage, he cast himself down in a bed, in the 
right-hand room, with a deep groan. 

‘What can I get you, Caillet?”’ said Jacques 
Morne: * you are badly hurt.” 

‘No, no,” he replied, “I am not. I shall be 

well to-morrow: my head aches with the blow, 
that is all. Bring me plenty of water to keep 
these bandages wet. Pat a man to guard the 
door. Let me hear everything that happens 
during the night ; and now leave me.” 
It was about two o’clock in the morning, when 
Caillet, who had at length fallen asleep, was 
roused by some one bringing him in letters. A 
torch was soon procured, and he read the contents 
eagerly, and with a smile of triumph. Then 
turning to the messenger, he said, ‘‘You come 
from Paris yourself ?’’ ' 

The man bowed his head; and Caillet con- 

tinued, “‘Well, take some short rest. Go back 

[© and tell Vaillant and Giles that I will not fail 
them. I will be there to a moment, with twenty 
thousand men. [I have no materials here, or I 
would write; but you know what to say, and 
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those who had brought him in, whether anything 
had occurred in the neighbourhood of the castle. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” replied the man: ‘nothing could 
happen. There is no room for a mouse to creep 
out of it between our men. They discharged a 
flight of arrows, indeed, about midnight; but 
without effect.”’ 

Caillet started up off the bed, and gazed in the 
face of the man who spoke. ‘A flight of arrows 
at midnight ?”’ he exclaimed; ‘that was not 
without its purpose. We shall hear more anon. 
Where lies Jacques Morne? Bring the casque 
after me; but stay, give me a cup of wine.” 

While the peasant was seeking in the other 
chamber of the cottage for the wine that Caillet 
demanded, there were voices heard at the door, 











lance ;’’ and thus saying, he wandered forth with 
his eyes bent upon the ground. 

As soon as the sun had fully risen, a large 
body of the peasantry had been gathered to- 
| gether upon the slope descending from the castle. 
| They were not all there, although William Cail- 
|let had demanded that all should be collected: 
but it was in vain, with the mixed, undisciplined, 
many-passioned crowd, without any law, or re- 
| cognised authority whatever, to attempt a uni- 
versal movement. General impulses might be 
given, carrying a great majority in a particular 
way; butthe leaders had always found that there 
were numbers, not absolutely dissentient, but 
who straggled away to some other object, in 
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out there, bring my casque after me, and a 





spite of all that could be done to keep them to- 
gether. 

Such, then, was the case on the present ocea- 
sion. Some fifteen or sixteen thousand men 
were collected, however; and among them, all 

‘« Then death be his paramour !” cried Caillet, | those who generally led the rest, receiving their 
with a bitter and a somewhat wild laugh. ‘What | directions from Caillet himself. Some standing, 
had the old dry lath to do with paramours? I | some sitting, some lying on the grass, now waited 
wonder if his inquisitive mind have found the | for his coming with nota little impatience ; for 
way to hell yet? It was no bad hand that shot | the tidings had been spread among them that the 
that arrow. ‘That old man would have made | principal persons who had been in the castle of 
mischief among us, Morne. He could not be | Beaumont on the preceding day had made their 
honest even with his brethren.” | escape during the night, and also that some great 

‘It was not the arrow killed him,”’ replied | enterprise was about to be proposed to them. 
Morne, in a low tone. ‘“ ‘There was a dagger | They had just arrived at that period of the in- 
wound in his heart; and a horse-boy, who was | surrection when the first ardour of their furious 
found dying, said that there had been several | outbreak began to die away, and some new sti- 
women and five or six men ihere, mounted on | mulus, some great object, was wanting to call 
strong horses. They stabbed old Thibalt, and | forth again the same terrible energies which they 
cut the boy’s throat, it seems; but he is still | had at first displayed. 
living, if you would ask him any farther ques-| At length there came a murmur from the side 
tions. I fear, Caillet, that they have escaped | of the castle next to the gate, and in a minute 
from the castle; for the boy heard one of them | Caillet appeared among them: the impression of 
call another Albert Denyn, and they spoke about | his presence being rather heightened than dimi- 
going to Meaux : yet how they got out I cannot | nished by the sternness of his pale and dark, but 
tell; for, on my life, they must have marched | magnificent countenance, and by the bloody ban- 
across our bodies.”’ | dages that wrapped his brow. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Caillet, with a wild,| | He paused and looked around him in silence 
fiendish, mocking laugh: ‘ they will make me | for a moment and then said, ‘* My friends, you 
hunt them throughout all France; but so shall | have heard that the prey has escaped from us for 


and the insurgent leader went out himself to see 
who it was. 

“Here is bad news, Caillet,” said Jacques 
Morne, who. was one of the speakers. ‘ Old 
Thibalt is dead !” 





we find the richer castles and towns to plunder, | 
and the more of these locust nobles to destroy. | 
Meaux, gone to Meaux, have they? Well, | 
‘hen, we will go to Meaux too. Go, go, Morne, | 
go! Gather all the people together where I can 
speak to them. Get the men of influence in the 
front. I have great news for them, Morne ; so | 
let the tidings of the principal people having es- | 
caped from the castle spread among them. I) 
will be there by daybreak.” 
As soon as Morne was gone, Caillet quaffed 
off the cup of wine that the peasant brought him ; | 
and then sitting down, leaned his head upon his 
hands, muttering to himself, “* How it aches ! 
Nor ate my thoughts so clear as they used to be. 
I wonder why images that one would banish will 
return to plague us. I, who can command 
thousands of men, cannot I command these phan- 
toms, these creatures of my own brain? That 
old man! that Walleran Urgel, that I slew in the 
wood ! that daughter of the Lord of Plessis, that 
I spurned away from me to the bloodhounds that 
followed ! and the little children, too! [ can see 
them standing, pale, at the other side of the room. 
How she did shriek when the men seized her ! 
Hark, she is shrieking still! No! all is silence. 
The cry was in my own heart !” 
** But this is phrensy,” he continued; “I 








will say it exactly.” 
The messenger retired; and Caillet asked 
I—42. 6 











will go forth: the cool air will calm my brain. 
See, there is the gray morning! Hark ye with- 


the time. I know not how, and it matters but 
little.” 

_**We have discovered how, we have disco- 
vered how,”’ cried half a dozen voices. ‘* We 
have traced the horses’ feet from a cave hidden 
by the gorse and bushes there; but there are 
still men in the castle.”’ 

‘It matters not,” replied Caillet. ‘* Those 
who made it worth taking are gone. You have 
heard that they have escaped, I say ; but there 
is one thing that you have not heard—that they 
have escaped only to fall again into our hands 
with greater certaintv than ever. There were 
some of you that feared, there were some of you 
that doubted, when I told you that our very first 
success would bring millions to our aid and sup- 
port us in breaking our chains and crushing our 
enemies. WhatI have told you has now proved 
true: and all your best hopes are fulfilled. ‘The 
people of Paris, I mean the oppressed people of 
Paris, not only offer to join you, but call you to 
take part with them in a great enterprise; and 
the commune of another important city, with the 
mayor and magistrates at its head, offer to receive 
you as brothers, to give up the place to you, and 
to enable you at one blow to crush the whole 
brood of serpents that have poisoned France. 
This is more than I ever dreamed or hoped for. 
My friends, my dear fellow-countrymen, John 
Soulas, mayor of Meaux, offers to receive us 
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and our Parisian brethren, under Vaillaint and 
Giles, into that great and important city. You 
will ask, perhaps, what is the advantage of that? 
There are some, indeed, who may think it will 
be enough to plunder the rich houses of the no- 
bles therein ; to sack the king’s palace; to break 
into the many convents and abbeys it contains. 
But I tell you, all this is nothing, in comparison 
with that which our entrance into Meaux will 
afford us. Listen, and mark me. Shut up in 
the market-place of that town, and the buildings 
that surround it, are the Duchess of Normandy, 
the young wife of the regent, Isabel of France, 
the regent’s sister, a young and lovely woman, 
with two hundred others of the highest ladies of 
the land of France. ‘They have none to defend 
or help them: they are in our power; they are 
at our mercy. Wealth, too, and jewels in abund- 
ance, are there, and those who have fled from 
this castle have madly directed their course thi- 
ther. Here are the letters of the mayor inviting 
us; here are the leiters of Vaillant and his friends 
beseeching us to join them. It is for you, you, 
my friends, to say what shall be done. Speak! 
shall we continue the siege of this castle of Beau- 
mont, or shall I instantly lead you to Meaux ?”’ 

** To Meaux, to Meaux!’’ shouted a thousand 
voices. ‘Lead us to Meaux, brave Caillet!’’ 

** We will have princes for our wives and con- 
cubines,’’ said one. 

‘*We will no, keep them long,” answered 
another. 

“The dagger can soon cut such marriage 
vows,” cried Caillet, with the sneer upon his lip. 
‘Is it to Meaux, then?” 

‘* To Meaux, to Meaux!”’ again exclaimed the 
multitude. 

** Well, then,”’ continued Caillet, **let us not 
pause amoment. Bring mea horse, and I am 
ready as I stand. Let a few remain here to 
blockade this place, that the men therein issue 
not forth to cut off the stragglers. Let others follow 
after, who are encumbered with their baggage or 
their wealth; but all that are young, and active, 


~ and daring, follow me without delay.” 


Ere half an hour was over, a great part of the 
immense multitudes which had been gathered 
together under the walls of Beaumont was in 
movement towards Meaux. A new impetus was 
given to them, and they rushed on like famished 
ugers, either for blood or crime. It was night 
when they reached the town; and such was their 
impatient confidence, that on finding the gates 
shut, it was with difficulty Caillet restrained 
them from attempting to storm the place. They 
spread themselves, however, through the smaller 
houses scatiered about in the fields and on the 
banks of the river; and many a bright flame rising 
up from the country for miles round Meaux, told of 
the scenes of devastation and violence that were 
taking place. 

At the demand of the insurgent leader, the 
mayor himself came early on the following 
morning to one of the wickets to speak with him 
who had already made himself such a meteor-like 
reputation for wonderful as well as horrible deeds. 
Caillet asked him but few questions, and those 
in a tone of authority and power that made the 
magistrate shrink, overawed, before him. ‘The 
first demand. was, would the citizens throw open 
their gates to receive him, as had been promised, 
or should he open a passage through the walls, 
which would give him and his party speedy ad- 
mission to the city. 

The mayor replied in humble tone, That not 
only would the gates be very soon cast wide to 





admit him, but that he would quickly see with 
what joy the people were ready to welcome 
him. 

Caillet’s last question was, “* Did any of the 
fugitives from Beaumont enter Meaux to-day ?” 
and, on hearing a full account of the arrival of 
the duchess and her party, he muttered to him- 
self, ** Now, Adela de Mauvinet, now !” 

Till nine o'clock all entrances of the town re- 
mained closed, and it was with difficulty that 
Caillet restrained the Jacques: but at that hour 
the gates were thrown open, and the mayor him- 
self appeared on horseback, to usher the leaders 
in. Shouts and acclamations rang through the 
air, and it required no slight exertion to maintain 
a degree of order and regularity, as the peasantry 
were led into the city through the various narrow 
streets, and were directed in masses towards the 
wide open space which fronted the bridge lead- 
ing to the market-place. 

There, new shouts burst upon the air when 
the rude multitude found large tables spread for 
them in the midst of the streets, groaning with 
abundance, and the townsmen in Meanx in arms 
ready to provide everything they might want at 
their repast. 

In the same place appeared likewise some fif- 
teen hundred of the citizens of Paris under two 
insurgent chiefs, Giles and Vaillant; and many 
were the smooth congratulations which the 
would-be polite Parisians poured forth upon 
Caillet as he rode on by the side of the mayor. 
But the stern, dark leader of the peasants’ revolt 
replied to them very briefly, yet in words which, 
even accustomed as their ears were to a higher 
sort of eloquence than the country-people ever 
heard, struck and astonished them, and at onee 
taught them that they had come there to be led, 
not to lead. 

Caillet stood by, while the peasants devoured 
the food that had been prepared for them, glane- 
ing his eyes from the walls and towers of the 
market-place on the other side of the Marne to 
his rude followers, and muttering to himself, * I 
must allow them to sate one beast’s appetite 
before I lead the wolves to gratify another. This 
place is stronger than I thought,”’ he said aloud, 
speaking to the Parisians and the mayor. “It 
will take us two days to reduce it, if there be 
many men therein.” 

“Two days!” cried the mayor; ‘ more than 
that, good sir, though there be not a score of 
men within the place.”’ 

Caillet gazed at him with a scornful smile. 
“* Why,” he replied, “it is the work of a car- 
penter to take it! It needs mo general. Have 
you no boats or ladders! This bridge, indeed, 
they can defend. But give me boats and ladders, 
and we will be in that market square within an 
hour. They must be made, I know. But that 
can well be done in two days, as I have said.” 

“And yet, my gooc friend,” answered the 
mayor, speaking to him in a low voice, that the 
rest of those around might not hear, * did I not 
understand you rightly, that there isa lady in the 
place whom you would fain reserve to yourself 
from less scrupulous hands? The same is the 
case with me. If we assault the wall at many 
points, who can tell where the entrance will first 
be made. If we attack the gate alone—” 

‘You are right,’’ said Caillet: ‘* we will at- 
tack the gate ; but it shall not require more time 
either to take the place. Whatcarpenters have you 
here? Let them be brought: with planks, and 
heavy beams of wood, we will soon shatter that 
gate to atoms, and have a fair way in.” 





Carpenters were accordingly called forward ; 
beams and planks were procured; and under 
the direction and continual superintendance of 
Caillet, one of the vast and powerful machines 
was commenced, which in those days supplied 
the place of cannon. The construction proceeded 
with great rapidity; and the insurgents, heavy 
with wine and meat, gathered round the spot 
where the carpenters were labouring, and viewed 
their progress with surprise and admiration. But 
their wonder was still more excited by Caillet’s 
knowledge and skill; he alone, of all the persons 
present, being able to direct the workmen in 
what they had todo. The rude Jaeques gazed 
and muttered, commenting upon every part of 
the work; and though they knew generally that 
the object of the machine was to drive down the 
walls or burst open the gates, much did they 
marvel at many of the things they saw, asking 
each other, ‘* What is that for? What is that to 
do?” and still they turned their eyes to Caillet, 
who stood stern and dark, giving no explanation 
to any one, but ordering with clear precision 
everything that was to be done. 

‘*[ believe he is something more than a man,” 
said one of the peasants. 

‘I think he is the devil himself,” niurmured 
another. 

‘I have heard,” answered a third, ‘ that his 
sword cuts through an enemy without his ever 
moving an arm.” 

“Joachim Verger, who was there when he 
killed Antoine the robber,” whispered another, 
‘* told me that his blade gave but one wave, and 
the fellow’s head rolled along the ground like a 
dropped pippin.” 

‘He can read and write,” said the person 
who had first spoken, ‘‘ which is more than half 
the lords of the land can do: and where he got 
such knowledge, unless from the devil, I do not 
know.” 

Such was the conversation among one of the 
many groups of Jacques who wandered through 
the town of Meaux. It was a curious thing to 
see the different effects which their appearance 
in the city produced upon the citizens themselves, 
according to their various cheracters. There 
were some who had shut up and barred their 
houses, covered their windows over with planks, 
and blocked up the staircases that led to the 
higher stories. ‘There were others, a great deal 
more frightened than these at the presence of the 
Jacques in Meaux, who nevertheless stood at 
their own doors, with faces full of forced and 
fearful smiles, shaking hands with the rude pea- 
santry, or offering them wine and hydromel. 
There were priests and monks who led them in- 
to the church or the convent; and, while in their 
hearts they were giving them to eternal condem- 
nation, down with loud voices the bless- 
ings of God upon them, and prayed for success 
to their holy cause. In short, all the hypocrisy 
of fear was enacted with various grimaces in dif- 
ferent parts of the town of Meaux. 

But there were other places where the Jacques 
were in truth willingly received, and where the 
poorer sort of arti who were either 
driven to despair by unmerited poverty, or those 
who were reduced to it by viee, by debauchery, 
and bad conduct—halloed on the fierce i 
ents from the country, and excited them wi 
the thought of the lewd horrors of the ensuing 
day, when they should have broken into the 
coataacd ows their only pistols 1 
con m their only 

During this time, however, the — which 
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was to batter down the gate proceeded rapidly, 
and ere night fell was wellnigh complete. ‘The 
news spread through the people that at daybreak 
the next morning the attack would commence ; 
and each man prepared himself—sitting at the 
doors and in the streets, where tables were spread 
for them—with gluttony and drunkenness, for 
the brief strife and the brutal gratification of the 


following day. 
In the mean while, however, Caillet, Soulas, 


least expect it. Finish thy supper, and then to | 
bed: thy horses shall be well cared for; and if, 


you must needs part at daybreak to-morrow, they | 
| ed the captal. 


will not go unfed. Drink another cup of wine, 
worthy trooper,’’ he continued, speaking to 
Scroope. “It was for such occasions as these 
that wine was given to man.” 

‘* By my faith, good father,’’ answered Scroope, | 
‘*T think itis for every occasion. I do not know | 
the time or the circumstances in which wine | 
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in the castle of Beaumont, some thirty leagues 
hence, by the Jacques of Brie.” 
** How many are there against him ?”’ demand- 


‘* I cannot justly say,” replied Albert Denyn: 
‘* were they regular troops one might judge, but 
they are merely a wild multitude, certainly more 
than twenty thousand men.”’ 

‘* And we have five-and-twenty, noble count,”’ 
replied the captal, turning towards the Count de 





does not do my heart good: it’s the best of all | Foix. ‘ Well, Albert, now tell me two things. 
liquors, bating beer. Good barley beer, that | How long can the good lord hold out? and is the 
some folks call ale, is worth all the other liquors Lady Adela with him ?”’ 


Vaillant, and Giles, held counsel together, of a 


kind which, perhaps, might not altogether have 
their followers, had they been able to 
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hear it. ‘They parted beforehand the principal 
captives among them: each claimed his choice 
of one, or perhaps two, of the fair unhappy 
beings who remained trembling within those 
walls. Soulas and Caillet were animated by in- 
dividual passion, aud each named the woman 
that was to fall to his share; but the other two 
were mad with crime and folly, and had wellnigh 
Lertper ys as to who should seize upon the youug 
wife of the regent. Vaillant, however, contented 
himself at last with the duchess of Orleans; and 
all that-remained to be settled was the means of 
securing to themselves, in the midst of such a 
scene as was to ensue, the captives they had thus 
appropriated. Every one, however, had, or fan- 
cied he had, a certain number of devoted follow- 
ers who would obey his will. .Soulas had a 
guard at his disposal ; Vaillant and Giles boasted 
how many they could command; but Caillet 
only said, ** No one disobeys me twice !”’ 

Ere he lay down to rest, he sent for Jacques 
Morne, and spoke with him long.. The man 
was but the slave of his will, and ended by say- 
ing, ‘*Oh ay, Caillet, oh ay, Caillet: there are 
plenty of people from about Beauvois that know 
her, and will help me willingly enough. I will 
answer for saving her, if you do not get hold of 
her first vourself, only I bargain to kill all the 
rest as I findthem. I care not for women; and, 
as you said yourself one day, we must crush 
the dams, éf we would have no more young 
vipers bred to sting us.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tt was night; and Albert Denyn and the stout 
soldier Seroope sat by the fireside of the good 
Curé Dacy ; while his niece, with her eye spark- 
ling with pleasure to render any service to him 
who had so greatly contributed to her deliverance, 
poured out from one of those large leathern bot- 
‘tles then in use, some choice wine, which her 
uncle had brought forth to refresh the weary tra- 
vellers after their long and hard day’s ride. 

At every village through which they had pass- 
ed, Albert Denyn had inquired for the troop of 
the Captal de Buch; and as such a celebrated 
leader was not likely to cross the country un- 
noticed, he concluded, from all he heard, that his 
noble friend had not yet arrived. The fear that 
he might not appear in time, and thus disappoint 
one of his chief hopes for the deliverance of 
those he loved, saddened the young soldier, and 
threw him into deep fits of thought ; and imagi- 
nation tormented him with apprehensions for 
Adela and her father.. 

“Poor as I am,” cried Albert, at length, “I 
would give a purse of gold to have tidings to- 
morrow morning either from Beaumont or from 
Meaux.” 

«Rest, rest, my son,” replied the curé, ‘‘ and 
trust in God: He brings deliverance when we 





in the world put together.” 

Ere long, Albert Denyn and the trooper re- 
tired to rest; but there were people on foot 
in the curé’s house all night; and he himself re- 
turned upon his mule, as from a long ride, at the 
hour of three in the morning. 

‘*] have been able to get no intelligence my 
child,” he said to his niece, who was waiting in 
the passage to receive him. ‘‘ There is a rumbdur 
ofa bad man, named Peter Giles, having marched 
from Paris, with some men-at-arms, towards the 
town of Meaux ; but whether to attack or defend 
it, no one could tell. Has the man returned 
from Beaumont? but that is impossible; he has 
not had time.” 


Shortly after, the step of Albert Denyn was 
heard upon the stairs, and he and Scroope pre- 
pared instantly to set out. 

** Whither do you turn your steps first, my 
sons ?’’ asked the curé. 

*« To Provins, my good father,” replied Albert 
Denyn: “there we part, and one of us goes to 
Monterreaux, while the other speeds away to- 
wards the frontier.” 

The old man made no answer, but gave them 
his benediction, and let them depart. 

The-two horsemen rode on till the middle of 
the day ; but they were then obliged to halt, in 
order to refresh their horses. As soon as the 
beasts had taken some food, they were brought 
out again; and Albert Denyn had his foot in the 
stirrup, when the sound of a trumpet was heard, 
and shortly after, over a gentle slope in the road, 
at about the distance of a quarter of a mile, some 
fluttering pennons and two broad banners were 
seen rising in the air. 

‘‘ The éaptal, as I live !’’ exclaimed Albert De- 
nyn; ‘* but whose can be thatother banner? Or 
a pale gules ?”’ 

“That?” answered Scroope; “why you 
should know it better than Ido! it is the device 
of the Count of Foix. I saw it often in Peri- 
gueux. It gave us some trouble at times.”’ 

Albert Denyn spurred on, and in a minute or 
two more sprang to the ground by the side of 
the captal’s horse. The eagerness of his coun- 
tenance, and the few first words that he spoke, 
made the great leader instantly halt his little 
troop, while the principal persons present gather- 
ed round him. 

“What news from Paris? What news of 
this Jacquerie we hear of? What news of the 
King of Navarre ?”’ 

‘* Bad from all quarters, I fear,”’ replied Albert 
Denyn. ‘The King of Navarre and the dau- 
phin are at open war; the Parisians are in revolt ; 
the Jacques are slaughtering the nobles through- 
out the land. But, my lord captal,’’ he conti- 
nued, “I came hither seeking you at full speed. 
I have an adventure for you, fair sir, which you 
will not fail to undertake. My good Lord of 
Mauvinet, with but a handful of men, is shut up 


| ‘The count can keep the castle, 1 should 
| judge, two or three days,” replied the young 
| soldier, ‘a week at the utmost. But we can 
| raise men, my lord. I am sure that from some 
| of the neighbouring castles we can gain assist- 
}ance. As for the Lady Adela,” and the colour 
came up into his cheek, while the keen eye of the 
captal rested firmly upon him, ‘she is in Meaux, 
in not much greater safety than her father. ‘The 
Duchess of Orleans and herself resolved to make 
their escape from Beaumont, and I, with some 
others, were sent to guard them to Meaux, where 
it was supposed the regent might be found. 
None of the royal family was there, however, 
when we arrived, but the Duchess of Normandy; 
and with her some sixty or seventy of the high- 
est ladies in France, I was told, but scarcely 
enough men-at-arms to play sentinel on the bat- 
tlements of the matket-place. ‘The citizens are 
disaffected, it seems ; the ladies are terrified at 
their situation; and I came away with the pur- 
pose of either going to Monterreau, or sending 
this good fellow to the dauphin for the purpose 
of calling him back to Meaux, with what troops 
he may have at his command.” 

‘* Better go yourself, Albert,’’ said the captal ; 
‘you may gain a high reward, while we raise 
men, and ride on to Beaumont.”’ j 

‘‘No, my lord,” replied Albert, “by your 
good leave, I will go with you to Beaumont: 
Scroope, here, can carry the message to the dau- 
phin, and win the guerdon.”’ 

‘Well, then, forward, my good friend,” said 
the captal, addressing Scroope: *‘ do you know 
the message and the road ?”’ 

‘* Both, both, sir,”’ answered Scroope, passing 
on, *¢and I will not miss the reward for want of 
the spur.”’ 

** Come, Albert, with us, then,” continued the 
captal, ‘*and tell us more of those sad events as 
we go. Will France never be at peace ?” 

** God forbid that there should be peace for 
any length of time!’’ cried the Count de Foix. 
‘* War is the occupation of a gentleman; and 
what should we do, captal, if all the world were 
to agree to remain slobbering in furred gowns? 
But as for the Jacques, [ have no notion of the 
villains taking the trade out of our hands. Plun- 
der is a part of our especial privileges, captal ; 
and we must not let mere peasants share with 
us.” 

He spoke laughingly, and with a certain de- 
gree of sarcastic bitterness; for there was not 
wanting even in those days, among the nobles 
themselves, a perception of the vices of their 
social state; although they would have sooner 
given up life itself than that curious mixture of 
fierce and fentle, cruel and generous pursuits, 
which formed the chivalrous occupation of the 
day. 

The captal, without pausing, rode on for about 
ten miles past the little inn where Albert had 
stopped to refresh his horses, and at length drew 
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84 “ 
tending to pass the night there: it was but a 
hamlet, but at that time a populous one. The 
castles of several nobles were seen rising round; 
the Jacquerie had not, as yet, infected the pea- 
santry ; and besides finding ample accommoda- 
tion for their men in the cottages around, the 
captal and the Count de Foix trusted to obtain 
there such an accession of strength from the cas- 
tle of Coulommiers, Villeneuve, Rosoy, and 
from the height near Jouy, which was then 
crowned by one of the finest chateaus in the 
country, as to enable them to attempt the relief 
of Beaumont with some certainty of success. 

The evening meal was soon spread ; the cap- 
tal and the count took their places at the head of 
the table; their followers ranged themselves on 
either side, keeping due distinction of rank; and 
with the light-hearted spirit of the day, they 
laughed, and joked, and drank, as if there were 
no such things as bloodshed, and murder, and 
civil contentions, in all the world. 

** Why, Albert, where got you that string of 
pearls ?”” demanded the captal, at length. “ ‘The 
gold chain, I know, was the emperor’s gift, but 
that must have been from the hand of some fair 
lady, surely.” 

‘It was given me, beau sire, by the duchess 
of Orleans,” replied Albert Denyn, “ as a reward 
for guarding her from Paris to Beaumont; and 
she, moreover, promised me, if I carried it through 
the midst of the Jacques, to ask knighthood for 
me from the hand of the dauphin himself.” 

“There was never anything like his luck,” 
said Bassot de Mauleon, one of the gentlemen at- 
tached to the Captal de Buch; “he seems to fall 
in with every good thing that is going !”’ 

‘Because he is always in the saddle to seek 
them, Bassot,’’ replied the captal. “ Why, you 
might have won the gold chain the emperor gave 
him, for you set out together; only you stayed 
to make love to a pretty girl in a village on the 
Danube, and lost the reward.” 

‘¢ But I won the girl,” cried Mauleon, “and 
that was better of the two. Yet it must be 
owned, he is a lucky man.” 

‘He will be more lucky still, before he has 
done,”’ said the captal. 

‘* Fortune is conduct,” observed the Count de 
Foix; ‘‘ but I suppose, young gentleman, you 
look upon yourself in a state to claim the duch- 
ess’s promise; for if I understood you rightly, 
you guarded her safely to Meaux from Beaumont, 
when the castle was besieged by the Jacques.” 

‘No, no, my lord,” replied Albert Denyn, 
‘such was not her meaning, and I would never 
dare claim knighthood upon such a ground. If 
I carry the trinket through the villains, sword in 
hand, in the open day, it may be considered as 
something, but our escape from Beaumont, was 
made by secret ways, and in the darkness of the 
night.” 

‘“* Well,”’ said the captal, “* we must not linger 
long over our food; for, with my good will, to- 
morrow evening shall find us under the walls of 
Beaumont. We will send messengers imme- 
diately to the lords of Jouy, Villeneuve, and Ro- 
soy; and with the first gleam of light, if they 
send us any reinforcements, we will be upon 
our way to deliver my good lord of Mauvinet. 
Mauleon, you shall go to Jouy, and beseech the 
chatelain to give us his company on this—”’ 

‘‘ Noble gentlemen,”’ said the aubergiste, en- 
tering, ‘ here is a priest without, asking to speak 
with one of you, named Denyn; and if he be not 


in the rein at a small place called Tonquin, in- 
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“Why, Albert,”’ cried the captal, “ what do 
you do with a priest? Are you going to make 
confession before you are hanged’?”’ 

** Your pardon, noble sirs,”’ urged the auber- 
giste, ‘* but the good priest is very earnest for in- 
stant admission. He says the matter is of life and 
death.” 

‘*Send him in, send him in then,’’ exclaimed 
the captal; and at the same moment Albert De- 
nyn started up and advanced towards the door. 
Before he reached it, however, the good priest 
Dacy entered the room, with a face very pale, 
and a dress soiled with dust and hard riding. 

«My son,” he said, grasping the young sol- 
dier’s hand, ** you were eager for tidings from 
Beaumont and from Meaux; I bring you both. 
Beaumont is well nigh free; the Jacques have de- 
camped from it, leaving only enough to keep the 
garrison in. But, alas for Meaux! the mayor and 
the people have thruwn open the gates to the vil- 
leins ; the rabble of Paris lrave joined them ; they 
are even now attacking the market-place, where 
are collected all the noblest ladies in France, al- 
most without defence.” 

Albert struck his hand against his forehead, 
forgetting all restraint in the agony of the mo- 
ment. 

‘She will be lost! she will be lost!’’ he ex- 
claimed. * My beautiful, my beloved! and I not 
there to die for her !”’ 

The powerful hand of the captal was laid 
upon his shoulder. ‘“ Fear not, dear boy,” he 
said ; and then turning to the rest, added in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ Give my banner to the wind! Every 
foot into the stirrup! Greilly to the rescue ! and 
shame upon him who will not follow to deliver 
the ladies of France !” 

Albert turned and grasped his hand; but the 
captal stopped him. ‘* Nota word, not a word,”’ 
he cried. ‘ We go to great deeds, Albert, 
which will make our names immortal whether 
we live ordie. By Heaven! my cousin of Foix, 
I would rather have this opportunity of march- 
ing, with five-and-twenty men, to deliver the 
ladies of France from an army of villeins, than 
wear the crown of any realm in Christendom. 
What say you, my men? is not this glorious 
fortune ?”’ 

A shout was the reply ; and, ere half an hour 
was over, the gallant little band was on its way 
to Meaux. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The waiting for deliverance! It is a terrible 
thing, wherever we put our trust or hope, if that 
hope be of earth. Ay, it isa terrible thing, even 
when our hope is from heaven; for unto all of 
us, from one end of the world to the other, might 
be addressed the often-repeated reproach of the 
Redeemer, that we are of but little faith. How- 
ever strong may be our conviction of God’s 
mercy and tenderness, of his unwillingness to 
punish, of his readiness to forgive, of the om- 
niscience of his wisdom, and the omnipotence 
of his power, the weak spirit of man will still 
tremble, and doubt, and fear; will shrink from 
each painful trial, whatever be the object, and 
think the deliverance long and tardy, even while 
he continues to hope that it will come. But 
how often is it with us that hope itself goes out; 
that, looking round and calculating all the chances 
and probabilities of human aid, we see none on 
any side; that all assistance from any being on 





here, with the noble Captal de Buch.” 


help us? : 

he situation of those within the market 
place of Meaux might well produce in their 
minds the utmost pitch of despair; when, on 
the night after Albert Denyn had left them, they 
heard the shouts of the wild and furious muli- 
tude that poured down to the banks of the Marne, 
and when they saw rising up through the coun. 
try round the flames of houses, and cottages, and 
hamlets mingling with the blaze of wateh-fires 
and the glare of torches. It was by these terri- 
ble signs they first learned that the Jacquerie 
were under the walls of Meaux. 

Little sleep had any one that night, 
many there present needed it y; and 
those on the walls could be heard, till a late hour, 
the shrieks and cries, as well as the sounds, of 
revelry and rude merriment, which rose up from 
the fields round the city. Many was the anxi- 
ous consultation ; many the fruitless inquiry as 
to when the message could reach the. dauphin, 
and as to how long the place could be held out; 
many the bitter murmurings and keen 
with which they loaded the name of Soulas, the 
treacherous mayor of Meaux, and the faithless 
citizens, to whose co’ and truth the ladies 
of France had been committed. Often, too, dur- 
ing the night, some timid girl, who at any other 
time would have feared to have set her foot at 
that hour beyond the precincts of her 
dwelling, stole up to the unguarded battlements 
to listen for the sounds that she dreaded to hear, 
and scan the darkness with an eager eye, lest the 
ruffians by whom she was surrounded should 
take advantage of the obscurity to. steal upon 
them unperceived. 

But of all within those walls, there was none 
so sad, there was none so apprehensive, as poor 
Adela de Mauvinet; for she had not alone to 
ask herself what might be her own fate the next 
moment, but she bitterly to inquire, without 
the age of obtaining any certain answer, what 
might be the condition of her beloved. father at 
that very time. Would the multitude of Jac- 
querie have quitted Beaumont, she asked her- 
self, without having taken the castle? and as her 
heart replied to the question but too sadly, tears 
as for the dead rolled over her fair cheeks. 
There were but two other beings to whom 
she was attached on earth, her younger brother 
and Albert Denyn. That the dee was safe, 
she thanked God, but, as she did so, she added 
in her own mind, “I shall never behold him 
more.” Jt must be owned, however, that it was 
to the companion of her childhood, the friend of 
her youth, her deliverer from and from 
worse than death, —— canon t sen 
that her thoughts tu most y: - t 
would be his feelings, she asked, when he re- 
ee onan the place of their 

in the power ‘uneparing, -sanguin- 
erry tet multitude: what would be his 
anguish when he learned that she had fallen into 
the brutal hands of him from whom he had once 
saved her, and when he could not know to what 
horrors she might be subjected before death de- 
"She thought of him, and she grieved for ie 

thought of him, 8 i hi 

agony ; rong judged, and judged rightly, 
that ge hg won long survive her, and 
something like ho joy sprung up again in 
her mind as shee oid 10. herself “It was im- 
possible we ever could be united on earth; but 
now, though our bridal be a bloody one, we shall 





the earth seems impossible, and blasphemous 


soon be united in heaven.” i 


fear even whispers a doubt that God himself ean 
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From time to time the contemplation of her 
own fate, too, pressed heavily upon her. «* What 
would she herself do?’ she asked. ‘‘ How 
should she herself act? Was she bound by any 
religious tie to suffer dishonour, rather than to 
seek death ?’’ and she tried to call up again to 
memory all that she knew of the word of ‘Truth, 


in order to gain some rule for her conduct, and 
to justify, i ible, to her own mind, the last 
terrible act of maiden purity. The legends of 


her church supplied her with manifold examples 
of such conduct; but still she shrunk from the 
idea of suicide. ‘* Would they but kill me!” 
she thought, ‘ would they but kill me! Yet 


surely woman, though she be weak, has a right | p 


to defend herself to the last. There are not men 

to guard the walls, or to protect us and 
themselves, if the villeins break in. Why should 
we not take what arms we can get? Why should 
we not aid to defend ourselves? Why should 
we not, as a last resource, drive them to slay us, 
by resistance even unto death? Then the whole 
sim and crime would be theirs ; we shall die un- 
polluted; and the weight of the murder will rest 
heavy upon them.” 

To a night of agitation and fear succeeded a 
day of terror and dismay. ‘The young Duchess 
of Normandy and her companions gathered 
themselves together in the midst of the market- 
place, not to consult as much as to lament ; and the 
dark and anxious countenances of the few men that 
were with them—countenances in which there 
was no hope—served but to dispirit them the 
more. Each told the other how she had spent 
the hours; the sad thoughts, the fearful visions, 
the dark imaginations that had possessed them. 

There was not a word of courage or ene 
among them, till Adela related what had been 

in her mind; and it was strange to hear 
that sweet and géntle voice proposing high déeds 
to women like herself, in defence of their honour 
and their purity ; and to see the fair and beauti- 
ful beings around her roused into ardour and 
eagerness by her example, and with renewed 
courage seeking for those arms which their hands 
were but little aceustomed to wield. 

« We can but die,” they exclaimed, ‘‘ we can 
but die; and it is better to die by any other hands 
than our own.” 

A faint, sad smile came over the countenance 
of the young Lord of Chamblé as he heard their 
determination. 

“[ never thought to fall,” he said, ‘ with 
such fair companions in arms ; but I fear we can 
make no great resistance, and my fate will be 
soon decided. If, therefore, you are determined 
upon your conduct—and I cannot but applaud 
the purpose—take the lightest weapons that you 
can get. I saw some crossbows, with which 
the pages learn to aim their quarrels; these, 


with daggers, and short swords, and knives, 


very weak hands can use; and as what you seek 
is, alas! but death in the end, you may well 
draw it down upon your heads from the enemy, 
if you employ such arms with determination.” 
i was yet speaking, a messenger 
came to call him to the gate tewer; and after a 
few minutes’ abscnce, he returned, saying, ‘I 
know not what these a anne are 
doing. They are laying out tables in the streets, 
as if for some emt took i 

The matter was speedily explained, however. 
The sight of the Jacques pouring in ~ brought 


-all the men-at-arms to the 


he s 
jomed them to make the greater show ; he 
the honour of those within the market-place of 


Meaux, let it. be remembered that not the lowest 
person there present, not the serving-man, who 
never raised his ambition higher than perhaps to 
groom the horse of the knight, where he before 
groomed the horse of the squire, who did not 
now swear to die willingly for the ladies of 
France, and to spend the last drop of his blood 
to protect them. 

Anxiously the women remained behind, with 
sinking hearts and trembling limbs, but still re- 
solved and prepared. ‘The suspense, however, 
proved too much for endurance ; and at the end 
of an hour, one of the boldest ventured up to the 
top of the wall, to ascertain what was taking 
lace. 

‘«« They seem to be constructing a machine for 
battering down the gates,” said the Lord of 
Chamble, in reply to her question. ‘If so, it 
must be to-morrow, or the next day, before they 
begin the attack.’’ 

“Thank God, thank God !’’ cried the lady ; 
‘then we may yet be saved.”’ 

‘** Monterreau is far off,’’ answered the Lord 





of Chamblé, sadly, ‘The messenger knew not 
that the danger was so pressing; the dauphin, I | 
find, had but three hundred men with him; and | 
there are many thousands within sight of this | 
gate. Not only the villain peasants, but men-at- | 
arms, I see, with banners; probably the com- | 
mons of Paris. Take not hold of a foolish hope, | 
lady: I feel upon my heart that weight which | 
tells me we are to die here, and soon.”’ 

During the rest of the day after this brief con- | 
versation, pages were sent down from time to | 
time to tell the princesses and their companions | 
what was taking place in the town, as far as | 
those on the gate tower could discover; but the | 


a retreat; and you will have then some defence, 
which will oblige them to—”’ 

‘* Butcher us without dishonouring us, you 
would say, my lord,” added the Duchess of Or- 
leans, as the young knight left the sentence un- 
finished. ‘Well, dear niece, you and I will be 
captain of the two bands who wateh the walls, 
and rest by turns. As I am brave, I will have 
some coward for my lieutenant; and as you are 
cowardly, you shall have our sweet Adela for 
yours, for she comes of a brave race.” 

There is nothing so sad as when mirth mingles 
with misery ; and tears rose in the young duch- 
ess’s eyes as she heard her fair relation’s words, 
The night, however, passed as had been appoint- 
ed; and throughout those hours of darkness 
bands of noble ladies and fair girls patrolled the 
beleaguered walls, armed with such light wea- 
pons as they could wield, and trembling as they 
went. 

The Duchess of Normandy had returned to 
the house she inhabited about an hour, when 
daylight began to dawn; and looking up, she 
said to Adela de Mauvinet, who was lying at her 
feet, ‘I wish, dear girl, you would go to the 
walls, and look out on the road that leads to- 
wards Fontenoy. Perhaps the dauphin may be 
coming. God of heaven! this is very terrible, 
not to know that one has half an hour to live, 
Take some one with you, and go, Adela,” 

“IT fear not! I will goalone, madam,” replied 
the young Lady of Mauvinet. ‘Look how yon 
poor thing is sleeping, quite worn out: it were 
barbarous to wake her. I will go alone.” 

As she went, however, she found a young 
Wwaiting-woman of the duchess sitting weeping on 
the stairs, who, when she heard whither she 


delay of the attack was an aggravation rather | was going, said, ‘‘ Let me go with you, jady, as 
than a relief. It wore out and exhausted the | far as the stairs up-to the wall. I dare not show 
energies of the hearts within those walls: it|my head above in the daylight, for fear they 
made the interval like the agony of a prolonged | should shoot me with an arrow.”’ 
death; and by the time that night came there was| ‘‘ Come as far as thou wilt, and no farther,” 
more than one of the ladies there present who | replied Adela. ‘Would to God they would 
proposed not to wait for the attack, but to destroy | shoot me with an arrow! It would find no hope 
themselves together, and at once. Some, how- | in my heart to quell.”’ 
ever, clung to the last hope of life, and their} They soon reached the foot of the wall, and 
voices prevailed to stay the rash act. | mounted the steps, the poor girl following, till 
Towards sunset, the young Lord of Chamblé | she was within a few feet of the top. There, 
came down for a few moments to take some re- | however, the young lady left her, and going on, 
freshment ; and when ihe Duchess of Normandy | soon obtained a view over the fields around. 
asked him at what time he thought the attack | The side to which she had been told to direct 
would commence, he replied, “* Early to-morrow | her attention was that which, looking over the 
morning, lady, if not during the darkness. ‘The | meadow we have before mentioned, turned to- 
engine they are making has been constructed | wards the south, where the bend of the River 
with incredible rapidity ; and a few hours more | Marne, with the canal which insulated the mar- 
of daylight will enable them-to complete it, even | ket-place, could be clearly discerned, as well as 
if they do not go on by torchlight. We must) a little sloping fieli beyond, and then some 
remain upon the walls all night, and show lights | undulating country, stretching away towards 
here and there, to deceive them: they evidently | Couilly. 
think that we are ten times more numerous than Adela gazed out with even more than the eager 
we are, otherwise they would have scaled the | anxiety of the sister in the fairy tale, but nothing 
walls at twenty points long ere this.”’ | did she see except the fair face of nature. She 
“Had we not better, then, spread round the | turned her eyes towards the town ; but the great 
battlements ourselves,” said the Duchess of Nor- | mass of the market-place lay between her and 
mandy, “‘and keep up fires, and carry torches | the bridge, and she could behold nothing in that 
during the night? they cannot see whether we | direction either. 





are men or women; and if we can but intimidate | 
them for a time, my husband may come up.” 
“You can do so, if you please,” replied the 
young knight, sadly ; ‘but some of you had 
better sleep, while some keep the walls. Then, 
as to to-morrow, if you still hold your resolution, 
and think there is no chance of these men sparing 
you, when I go up to the tower I will order the 
small gate in the palisade behind to be fastened 





up. There is no need for us to leave ourselves 


‘If we had but a boat,” she thought, “ we 
might ferry over into those fields, and perhaps 
escape ; but then she remarked some way up, 
by the side of the canal, at a spot which must 
have been visible from many parts of the town, 
some two or three hundred of the Jacques lolling 
idly about, as if upon the watch, and she added 
to herself, “* They would catch us ere we could 
fly.” 

At that moment a sort of rushing sound, and 
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then a dull, heavy noise, as if a violent blow 
were struck upon some large hollow surface, met 
her ear, and made her clasp her hands with 
terror. 

«Run, run,”’ she exclaimed to the girl who 
was upon the steps; “run and ask what that 
sound is, and come back and let me know.” 

The girl was away, and returned in a minute, 
with a face still paler than before, and her teeth 
chattering in her head with fear. 

‘The attack has begun !”’ she said; * the at- 
tack has begun! ‘That was a stone as big as one 
of these in the wall cast against the gates by the 
mangonel they have made.” 

** Now were the time to die,” said Adela to 
herself, looking at a dagger which Albert Denyn 
had given her. ‘* Now were the time to die.” 

** Oh, look out, look out !’’ exclaimed the girl, 
wringing her hands. ‘Is there no hope? Is 
there no help ?” 

Adela turned her faint eyes over the prospect, 
towards Fontenoy, and was silent. ‘The next 
instant she uttered a loud shriek, but it was a 
shriek of joy. 

** Yes, yes !’’ she cried, ‘* it is—it must be a 
banner that is rising over the hill! Yes, there 
it is, full! A banner! a banner! ‘The Captal 
de Buch! The Captalde Buch! Another too, 
Ora pale gules! The Countof Foix! Spears, | 
spears coming up over the hill! Run, tell the 
princess, girl! ‘Tell the poor Lady of St. Leu 
too! Call it up to them upon the gate tower! 
Bid them fight for their honour! Say help is at 
hand! Run, girl, run! Who is this first, that 
comes spurring on like fire? Albert, as I live ! 
my own dear Albert! bearing the captal’s ban- 
ner, too !”’ 

‘‘Where are they, where are they 2” cried the 
voice of the Duchess of Normandy, rushing 
with her hiir all dishevelled, to the battlements, 
followed by a number of others, ‘ Where are 
our deliverers? Alas! they are very few! 
‘They must be but the advance. Still, still they 
will enable us to keep the place till the dauphin 
comes. But how are they to pass? ‘There is 
no bridge—there is no boat. How will they 
pass ? oh! how will they pass ?” 

Adela made no reply. Her eyes, her heart, 
her soul, were fixed upon the banner of the Cap- 
tal de Buch and him who bore it. Right on- 
ward he rode, like lightning, down the slope, 
towards the spot where the canal was cut from 
the Marne, and where the current, being some- 
what diverted, was consequently not so strong. 
No pause, no hesitation was seen; but, waving 
the banner over his head as he approached the 
stream, he struck the rowels of his spurs deep 
into his horse’s sides, and plunged down the 
bank into the water. Loaded with heavy ar- 
mour, horse and man for a moment wellnigh 
disappeared in the tide; but the banner still 
waved in the air, and the next instant charger 
and rider rose up and came rapidly towards the 
meadow. ‘The distance was but small; and ere 
the rest of the horsemen reached the bank, the 
fore feet of Albert Denyn’s steed were striking 
the firm ground on the other side. No one hesi- 
tated to follow up his example. The captal and 
the Count of Foix plunged in the first; then 
came the banner-bearer of the count, and then, 
man by man, the gentlemen of their train. 

“Throw open the postern on the meadow !” 
cried the duchess. ‘Run and tell our dear 
Lady of Orleans. Come, let us greet our deli- 
verers.”” 


fellow is off his horse. Help him, good God! 
he will be drowned! No, no—the gallant cap- 
tal has got him by the hand. He is safe! he is 
safe |” 

With gladly beating hearts, and brains well- 
nigh bewildered by renewed hope, that bevy of 
fair girls ran down the steps to meet the noble 
gentlemen and their train, who came to fight in 
their defence. ‘They found the postern gate 
open, and the Duchess of Orleans and a number 
of other ladies already there. ‘Ihe captal had 
sprung from his horse, and was leading him by 
the rein, speaking as he came to Albert Denyn, 
who had also dismounted, as was likewise the 
case with the Count of Foix and several others. 

‘By my honour, Albert,” said the captal, 
‘‘these brave fellows may well accuse me of 
having a favourite now. In letting you lead 
through that river, 1 have done for you what | 
would not do for any other man on earth; and 
yet you are so ungrateful, that you are going to 
take from me what I once coveted more than a 
monarch’s crown.” 

There was gaiety and sadness mixed in the 
leader’s tone; but the voice of Albert Denyn 
was all sad as he answered, ** My lord, my lord, 
do not make me remember too bitterly that 1 was 
once a serf,”” 

‘“‘Well, well,” replied the eaptal, ** 1 will soon 
give you an opportunity of doing great deeds, my 
friend. Martin, see that the horses be fed in- 
stantly, and if any fresh ones can be had in the 
place, bring them all forth. Cousin of Foix, is 
not this our fair Princess of Normandy? Lady, 
by your leave, I kiss your sweet hand, and upon 
this fair book I swear, that, although I have but 
too often drawn this my sword against your hus- 
band and his friends, it shall to-day achieve your 
deliverance, or John de Greilly shall sleep this 
night in death. Lady of Orleans, I know you 
well. Lo! here stands a good knight of Foix 
for your defence. Sweet Adela de Mauvinet, I 
bring you good tidings: your father is quite 
safe. But who shall 1 give you for your cham- 
pion? My young hero, here, good Albert De- 
nyn, who certainly has borne my banner this 
day through fields I never thought to see it 
cross! Ladies dear, for the rest of you, on my 
life, you are so many and we so few, you must 
e’en share the rest of us among you; but, never- 
theless, I will trust that one good mat-at-arms 
will show himself able this day to defend four 
ladies against at least a hundred Jacques.” 

“Alas! my lord,” said the Duchess of Nor- 
mandy, ‘*speak not of it so lightly; you are 
very, very few, and you know not the numbers 
that are opposed to you. We hoped that you 
but led the advanced party of a larger force. 
There are very many thousands in the town of 
Meaux and the neighbouring fields. They are 
even now attacking the gate. Hark! the engine 
has dashed another stone against it !”’ 

‘« Fear not, lady, fear not,’”’ answered the cap- 
tal. ‘* By my life and by my honour, there is 
not a doubt or an apprehension in my mind that 
these few hands which you see around you are 
quite sufficient to scatter yon base rabble to the 
winds of heaven, and give their carcasses to the 
ravens. Some two miles hence, I have seen a 
sight which has filled my spirit with a fire that 
burns for the destruction of these men, who have 
not only cast off a yoke which was perhaps a 
heavy one, but have cast off also every feeling of 
humanity, and by deeds of ra and horror, and 
infernally-devised cruelty, h shown them- 


which they have risen. But who have we 
here ?”’ 

“My Lord of Chamblé,”’ said the Count of 
Foix, who had been speaking to the Duchess of 
Orleans, and now advanced towards the genile. 
man who approached, “* how goes it with you? 
But badly, I fear. However, we have come to 
give you help, and we will soon, please God and 
our Lady, set this affair to rights.” 

The tone of confidence in which the 
and the Count of Foix spoke, as well as the 
very fact of receiving assistance at all, ata mo. 
ment when it seemed beyond all expectation, had 
restored, in some degree, lost hope and comfort 
to the breasts of the ladies of France; but such 
was not the effect upon the young Lord of 
Chamblé when he beheld the scanty numbers 
which followed the two leaders, and remembered 
the immense multitude he had lately had be‘ore 
his eyes, : 

‘« There may now be some chance, my lord,” 
he said, ‘‘ of repelling these villains and defend- 
ing the place ; for even your small force will en. 
able us to man the walls, and to repair what evil 
is done to the gates; but as for deliverance, | 
fear we must wait till the regent arrives,””” 

** Small force !’’ exclaimed tbe Count of Foix, 
with a gay and cheerful laugh. “ Why, my 
friend, do you not see we have an army? Is 
not this the Captal de Buch standing here? to 
say nothing of the poor Count of Foix ; and as 
for the rest, were you to ask any of the gentle- 
men ranged in that band, whether for half a 
kingdom he would have its numbers tripled, I 
tell you he would say No! So greedy are we 
of the glory of this day, that you may think your- 
self lucky, Monsieur de Chamblé, if we let you 
share in it.” 

‘* Please God, my lords,” replied the young 
nobleman, ‘‘ what you share 1 will share; but 
tell me, what is it that you intend to do? for I 
see nothing that can be done.”’ 

“You ask what we will do,” said the Captal 
de Buch, taking a step forward, and speaking in 
a calm, determined tone: ‘ this, my noble lord. 
With God’s pleasure, and these ladies’ favour, as 
soon as our horses are fed, or we can procure 
fresh ones, we will throw open yonder gates, 
give our banners to the wind, clear the bridge, 
we saw as we came down, of the enemy, and 
smite the base knaves as long as there is one of 
them or us left living. This is our purpose ; and 
it shall never be said that we suffered ourselves 
to be here cooped up, trusting to stone walls for 
defence against the scum of . I declare, 
before Heaven, that, would no one else go with 
me, I would set out myself with my lance in my 
hand, and ride them down. Who will refuse to 
do the same ?”’ 

“Not I,” “ NotI,” “ NotI,” cried all the 


voices round. “i 

* Nor I, my lord,” replied the ‘Lord of 
Chamblé ; ‘“* but—” and he aentl ibs eve 
over the group of ladies who-stood near. 

‘Doubt not! doubt not!’ exclaimed «the 
Count of Foix. ‘ Ladies, do you trust us ?”’ 

‘“‘Ay, my lord !’’ answered the Duchess of Or- 
leans. ‘* Were they ten times as many, we 
would rely on you as if you were a host. As 
for horses, there are plenty here; had we had 
men to mount them, we might have been de- 


livered long ago.” 
“ Quick, then! Let them be t forth !’’ 
exclaimed the Captal de Buch. “ Put our ca- 


parisons on them: they are somewhat wet with 








** Look, look !”’ exclaimed Adela ; ‘* yon poor 


selves unworthy of any state but that against 


the water of the river, but we will soon dry them 
, 
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THE JACQUERIE. 








in the fire of the battle. Ladies fair, if we de- 
liver you this day, as we trust right certainly to 
do, I pray you remember, whether I live or fall, 
it is to this young gentleman here present, as 
much as any one, that you owe your safety.” 

«J, for one, owe him much already, my 
lord,”’ said a pale but beautiful girl, taking a step 
forward. ‘‘ le generously tried to save my 
dying father, when delay might have been worse 
than death to himself. But that father, noble 
captal, commanded me strictly, the very first mo- 
ment | could gain speech with you, to give you 
this packet, and beg you to see right done. 1 
will explain hereafter everything concerning it, 
but I must not fail to obey his words. Here is 
the packet.”” 

e captal took it, saying, with a smile, “1 
must not stay to read it now, fair lady, for there 
are some skilful hands playing a mangonel 
against the gates, I hear. Lo! here are the 
horses. Cousin, take you your choice—the 
gray '—well, give me the black one, then. 
Brace up those girths tighter, good youth—how 
the brute plunges! he has not been forth for 
many a day. We will take down that fire be- 
fore we have done. Albert, you shall be my 
squire, and win the spurs you talked of. Mau- 
leon, come you on the other side. Cousin of 
Foix, let us make our front as wide as the gate 
will admit. Bring down any men-at-arms that 


_can be had from the tower, and let the varlets 


twang the bowstring eagerly upon the enemy till 
we be past the bridge. Fair ladies, adieu. 
Close well the gates behind us, and then watch 
us from the walls. Your bright eyes will give 
us a thousand hearts. Down with your vizor, 
Albert !”’ 

*“*T would fain that he should know me, my 
lord,” replied Albert Denyn. 

“* Ha !’? said the captal ; “ well, as you will. 
Now let our trumpet sound to the charge. Open 
the doors and on them!” 

The gates of the market-place were suddenly 
thrown back ; and through the archway might be 
seen the line of the bridge over the Marne, with 
but very few men upon it; but beyond it ap- 
peared a sea of fierce and furious faces, turned 
up towards the walls from the large open space 
on the other side of the river. A great part of 
the multitude were but rudely armed, with pikes, 
or bills, or scythes ; but among them, too, were 
men covered from head to foot with armour; and 
banners and standards were likewise displayed 
in their ranks; while in the midst the huge man- 
gonel was seen in the act of heaving another 
immense stone into the air. 

“Halt!” cried the captal, “halt! till it has 
fallen. Now on them !—charge! Greilly to the 
rescue ! St. George for merry England !”” 

“ Foix! Foix! St. Michael and St. George! 
St. Michael and St. George!” cried the Count of 
Foix ; and, dashing their spurs into their horses’ 
flanks, they galloped through the archway, the 
proud beasts that bore them, full of food and 
- plunging fiercely, as if to escape from the 


The news of a reinforcement having thrown 
itself into the market-place had reached the 
multitudes of the Jacquerie a few minutes before, 
and had somewhat shaken their confidence ; 
but when they saw the gates thrown open, and 
banners and spears coming forth, many a heart, 
not knowing the scanty number of their adver- 
saries, began to quail ere the first horsemen were 
upon the bridge. 

A movement of flight instantly took place. In 





vain Caillet tried to rally the multitude ; in vain 
the Parisians, and a number of his own deter- 
mined followers, made a fierce stand to oppose 
the passage of the fugitives. As man after man 
poured forth from the narrow archway and thun- 
dered along the bridge, and as the arrows from 
the gate fell among them, wounding many and 
killing one or two, the effort for flight became 
general, and every street leading from the bridge 
was jammed up with people. — 

Mad, furious, and despairing, Caillet seized a 
crossbow from one of the men near him, saying, 


‘IT will show you how to treat the vipers,”’ and, | 





aiming a quarrel at the Captal de Buch, he | 


loosed the string. ‘The missile flew off with a 


87 





work. I wish my sword had been the jaw- 


bone of an ass, it would have been easier wielded. 
How many thousand did you kill, captal? Ho! 
Raoul, take off my casque, and let me have a 
little air.” 

**T slew till 1 was sick of the bloody work,” 
replied the captal. ‘It was mere butchery ; and, 
on my life, I think I should have sheathed my 
sword and let them go free, had not the tale of 
that poor dying wretch we found last night—how 
that they had roasted her husband’s body before 
her eyes and made her eat him—rung in my 
ears, and rendered me as merciless as the north- 
east wind. I have no taste for killing sheep.” 

‘* Nor I either,”’ answered the Count of Foix ; 


hissing sound, but the pressure of the people had | ‘and, to say truth, I had but one fair stroke or 


shaken the marksman’s aim. 


The captal rode | two with any man; one of the Parisian fellows, 


on unharmed, piercing, at the very moment, the | I imagine, who, finding me close upon him, 


back of one of the fugitives with his keen lance ; turned and aimed a blow at my thigh. 


He had 


but the Lord of Chamblé wavered in the saddle, | good arms, for my lance broke on his plastron, 


dropped the reins, fell, and was dragged by a 
page from under the horse’s feet. 

The young noble uttered no sound; but the 
man whom the captal transfixed with his lance 
gave a sudden yell of agony that spread new 
consternation among the people. Caillet, Jacques 
Morne, Vaillant, Soulas, and the rest, were 
borne away in spite of all their efforts; and 


urging on their horses fiercely through the | 





and it took me two good thrusts of my sword, 
which is heavy enough, to end him.” 

** Albert Denyn had the best of the day, my 
lords,’ said Mauleon, joining in; “for he at- 
tached himself to the man in the black armour, 
who was worth the whole of the rest of them 
put together. Albert touched no one else but 
him, except when people came between them, 
and then he cut his way through, asa ship cleaves 


streets, the men-at-arms, some with their lances, | the sea.” 


and some with their long swords, pierced, and 


cut down, or trampled under foot, the immense | Buch: ‘that was their leader. 


multitude which had so lately been attacking the 
fortified market-place of Meaux, but who, now 


| 


“ That was Caillet !’’ exclaimed the Captal de 

Albert vowed 

himself to his destruction. Did he kill him?” 
‘* Not that I saw, my lord,” replied Mauleon. 


smitten with an inconceivable panic, fled before | ‘‘ Just out of the town gates, that fellow, and 


less than a score and a half of men. 
pressed each other to death in the narrow streets, 
trod upon every one that fell without mercy, and 
at once, terrifying and slaying each other, issued 
forth into the fields and meadows round Meaux, 
fleeing in every direction, but fleeing in vain. 


Wherever they turned, wherever a group gathered | 


together, there the fierce hand of the pursuers 
was upon them, hewing them down without 
mercy, and ‘giving no ear to the cries and en- 
treaties of those who had never listened to pity 
in their own hour of power. 

From seven o’clock in the morning till nearly 
three in the afternoon, the band of the Captal de 
Buch and the Count of Foix continued to slay 
the Jacques and their accomplices ; and however 
marvellous it may appear, no fact of history is 
more clearly ascertained than that, either pressed 
to death in the narrow streets, or killed by the 
sword in the city and fields around, seven thou- 
sand men died in that day before the efforts of 
less than forty. 

Very early in the fight, or rather slaughter, 
the little band of the captal and the Count of 
Foix had: divided into five separate parties; and 
when, about three o’clock, the former planted 
his banner upon a small hill, and looked over the 
plains around, he could see his horsemen wheel- 
ing hither and thither, but no body of the in- 
surgents was to be distinguished in any direc- 
tion. 

He ordered his trumpet then to sound a recall ; 
and he was shortly after rejoined by the Count 
of Foix, who sprang from his horse and cast 
himself down upon the turf, saying, ‘On my 
life, captal, though I have seen many hard-fought 
days, and hunted many a wild beast from morn- 
ing until nightfall, I never remember having been 
so weary in all my life. Why, till the last hour, 
my arm has not ceased slaying for a minute. 
~ as let them talk of Samson after this day’s 


| 
| 





They | four or five others who were with him, found 
y 


horses; but there the black armour turned upon 


| Albert, and they had two or three stout blows 


together. ‘Then the other put the spur to his 
horse and galloped, and Albert after him. More 
than once they came to blows; for, ever and 
anon, the black armour faced round upon his 
pursuer, sometimes alone, sometimes with two 
others ; but still Albert made his part good; for 
I saw him cleave one of them, who had no head 
piece, down to the very jaws, and then wheel 
upon the others again. After that, I followed 
you, my lord, and saw no more.” 

‘* Let the trumpet sound !” said the captal : 
‘“‘ they are coming in but slowly.” 

‘They are weary to death, I dare say,” re- 
plied the Count of Foix; ‘but let us be riding 
back towards Meaux; there will be bright eyes 
looking out for us. I think we have lost none 
of our number, but one who was shot by a 
quarrel on the bridge. Who washe? I saw 
some one fall, but did not mark who it was.” 

‘* It was the young gentleman we found in the 
place, my lord,”’ answered one of the men-at- 
arms. ‘* Monsieur de Chamblé, I think they 
ealled him.” 

‘* Indeed !”’ cried the count. 
Was he killed?” 

‘*‘ As dead as a roebuck,” replied the man. 
‘He was raising his vizor just at the moment, 
and it went into his forehead.”’ 

‘© Well, some one must be killed,’’ said the 
count; and with this brief elegy the subject was 
dismissed. 

The Count of Foix mounted his horse again, 
and, with their trumpet sounding, he and the 
captal took their way back towards Meaux. As 
they rode on, party after party came in and 
joined them ; and before they reached the gates 
of the city, no one was wanting but one or two 
pages and varlets, who were known to have re- 
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turned to the market-place with some prisoners, 
the young Lord of Chamblé, and Albert Denyn. 
An unexpected obstacle, however, presented 
itself under the very walls. Some of the citi- 
zens appeared upon the battlements, and threat- 
ened to keep the gates closed, unless a promise 
of amnesty was given for the part that the peo- 
ple of Meaux had taken. The cheek of the 
captal turned very red; but the Count of Foix, 
remarking that the great valves of the gate did 
not seem fully closed, spurred forward, and 
pushed them hard with his hand. 
The door gave way, in spite of some resistance 
that was made. ‘The men-at-arms rushed in, 
and were joined by a part of the citizens, crying, 
*‘ Down with the traitors! Down with the trai- 
tors! Long live the dauphin! Long live the 
dauphin !’’ and in a moment the scene of strife 
was renewed in the streets of the city. 
Worsted, but desperate, some of the mayor's 
party fled into the houses, and opened a dis- 
charge of arrows and quarrels from the windows, 
drawing down a bitter retribution on their own 
heads. 

** Out upon the traitorous hounds !” 
the Captal de Buch. 

** Burn them out!” cried the Count of Foix. 

The suggestion was too rapidly adopted ; fire 
was brought; and ere an hour was over, one half 
of the town of Meaux was in flames. In one of 
the houses was taken John Soulas, the treache- 
rous mayor; and some of the other citizens 
would have put him to death at once for the evils 
that he had brought upon the city ; but the cap- 
tal and the Count of Foix interfered, and, tying 
him hand and foot, had him carried with them 
into the market-place, to await the judgment of 
the dauphin. 

In the midst of that small square, where, not 
many hours before, they had stood expecting 
death with all the most aggravating circumstan- 
ces, the ladies of France were now collected to 
welcome the little band of their gallant deliverers. 
T'wo by two, as they passed the gate, the nobles 
and their men-at-arms, leaving their exhausted 
horses panting in the shade, advanced to meet 
the gratulations that poured upon them. 

All was joy and satisfaction in every bosom 
but one there present. Adela de Mauvinet, how- 
ever, gazed over the band as they advanced, and 
searched among them, with an eager and anxious 
eye, for the one being most dear to her own 
heart. She saw him not: she counted them 
over again and again. He was not there; and as 
she stood by the side of the Duchess of Orleans, 
who was pouring forth thanks with an eloquent 
voice, Adela sunk slowly down, and was caught 
in the arms ot the young lady of St. Leu, hear- 
ing not the words which the latter addressed to 
her, ‘* He is safe—I am sure he is safe !”’ 


exclaimed 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


We must not now only change the scene to a 
camp at some distance from Meaux, but pass 
over at once seven days in the course of our 
history. 

In the centre of the long rows of canvass 
streets was a large open space before a royal pa- 
villion, with the standard of France upon the 
right hand, and another banner upon the left. 
On either side appeared a long rank of men-at- 
arms ; and the curtain of the tent drawn up, dis- 
played a young and somewhat pallid man, seated 
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and back to the very crimson hangings behind, 
appeared a crowd of noblemen and gentlemen, 
for - most part armed completely except the 
head. 
Placed, seated in a somewhat lower chair, by 
the side of the principal personage, was the 
young Duchess of Normandy, and next to her, 
again, the Duchess of Orleans. A number of 
ladies stood behind and around them; and though 
all, more or less, were dressed with such splen- 
dour as befits a court, it was sad to see that many 
were in the weeds of mourning. 
On the right of the dauphin, a little in advance, 
was a group composed of the most distinguished 
men in France, and among them were to be seen 
the Count of Foix, the Bégue de Vilaine, the 
Captal de Buch, and the old Lord of Mauvinet, 
last, as the poet says, but not least, for he was 
standing next to the prince himself, with his 
arms crossed upon his chest, his gray hair, es- 
caping from under his velvet “—- and his eyes 
bent thoughtfully, but not sadly, upon the 
ground. 
Near the Duchess of Orleans appeared Adela 
de Mauvinet, somewhat pale, but with a flutter- 
ing colour upon her cheek, which came and went 
at almost every word ; and though her eyes were 
generally bent on the ground, yet, from time to 
time, she raised them to a considerable group of 
persons who had been brought into the presence 
of the regent by two heralds. One of the party 
had been speaking to the Duke of Normandy for 
a considerable time ; and when he came to the 
end of their communication, the prince bowed 
his head, saying, ‘‘ Monsieur de Picquigny, 
greet well, for us, our noble cousin of Navarre, 
and tell him that there is nothing we desire more 
than peace with him and all the world. As soon 
as he gives us such proof and assurance of his 
good intentions towards ourselves as may prove 
satisfactory to us and to our council, we will 
gladly believe his professions, sheath the sword, 
and take him to our bosom with brotherly love. 
In the mean time, we readily consent to meet 
him at owr father’s royal mansion at St. Ouen, 
and pledge him our word, in presence of these 
noble gentlemen, that he shall be safe in person, 
and have liberty to come and go, without stop or 
hinderance, for two days before and after our in- 
terview. Let him name the day.” 
‘‘T humbly thank your highness,” said the 
ersonage who had spoken on behalf of the 
ing of Navarre; ‘‘ and I beg to present to you, 
according to your desire, the young gentleman 
who, with his own hand, took that traitorous 
villain William Caillet, after pursuing him for 
two days, in the fields near Clermont. I myself 
it was who found him bleeding and exhausted, 
and demanded his prisoner at his hands on behalf 
of the King of Navarre.” 
*‘ And so the king struck off his head,”’ added 
the dauphin; ‘it was too much honour for a 
villain like that. He should have him to 
a tree. However, we thank the noble king for 
the good service he has rendered France in ex- 
terminating the remainder of these Jacques near 
Clermont. Young gentleman, stand forward: I 
find that you have done right well, and gallantly ; 
but tell me something more of the means by 
which you accomplished what has foiled so many 
experienced knights. How did you contrive to 
take this villain ?”’ 
«1 pursued him, your highness,”’ replied Al- 
bert Denyn, “from Meaux to Nanteuil, and 
the night. But I 
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turned upon me, and was badly wounded. The 
other man who was with him was wounded too: 
one I killed under the walls of Meaux. At day- 
break, however, after sleeping in the fields, | 
caught sight of them again, pursued, and over- 
took them beyond Senlis. There they turned 
again; and, after a few strokes, Caillet’s com. 
panion Morne was killed. The two who re- 
mained alive were both much hurt, and had lost 
some blood; but, though he was weaker, and 
had suffered more, he would have continued the 
fight had not some horsemen appeared afar off, 
which made him fly again. I pursued once 
more; but my horse was weary, and could 
hardly carry me farther; when, after a long 
chase, I found my enemy dropped from his 
beast, gnable to go farther. We had been friends 
in boyhood, and I could not kill him in cold 
blood; so I bound him, and gave him up to 
Monsier de Picquigny, who followed.” 

‘‘ And for the capture of this notorious male- 
factor,’ demanded the regent, ‘*what do you 
claim as yourreward? Knighthood, doubtless: 
so kneel down.” 


Albert Denyn knelt at the feet of the prince, 
vith his face glowing up to the very brow, on 
which were the scars of more than one fresh 
wound. Ere he could answer, however, the 
Duchess of Orleans rose, and, laying her hand 
playfully on the string of pearls, which Albert 
wore twisted through the gold chain round his 
neck, she said, ‘* By this sign and token I re- 
deem my promise. Charles, your highness must 
seek some other recompense. I promised, that 
if he bore this trinket through the hosts of the 
Jacquerie, to demand knighthood for him of 
heey or of any other Knight who, for my 
ove and his merit, would bestow it.” 

** Well, then,” replied the dauphin, “I grant 
it to your suit, fair lady, and dub him even now. 
Hie shall buckle on the spurs hereafter. In the 
name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, | 
dub thee knight ;” and he laid his sword upon 
Albert Denyn’s shoulder, adding, ‘* This is for 
this lady’s sake! What other guerdon do you 
demand of me for your good service done ?”’ 
Still, ere Albert could reply, he was again in- 
terrupted. The Captal de Buch stepped forward, 
saying, ‘* Your highness par cs | that, as soon 
as you had given an answer to the King of 
Navarre, you would grant me a boon. I have 
yielded to a lady, but can yield to no one else.” 
‘Well, what is it?’ demanded the dauphin, 
looking round with a smile. 

iy have told your highness,” replied the cap- 


‘*Oh yes! I remember,” said the dauphin. 
‘‘Know all men by these presents that I revoke 
high treason which 
went forth against the Lord of Granville some 


fourteen or fifteen years ago; restore to his heirs 
of all kinds whatsoever, and 
sentence of no effect, and as if it had never been. 
Let letters of abolition be drawn up,” he added, 
sr fn gear ae, soe 
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as I myself can bear witness that my father erred, 
and that the neble gentleman_he decreed to death 


was wholly innocent.” 


possessions, 
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“I give your highness thanks,” exclaimed the 


Count of Mauvinet, stepping forward; * for, 
though we had not met 
death, he was my dearest friend.” 
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knew that he would not go far, for he had often 


“I thank your highness also,” said the young 
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lady of St. Leu, ‘ for he was my poor mother’s 
brother.” 

‘Well, now your boon, young gentleman?” 
asked the dauphin; ‘‘we must not keep you 
kneeling here all day.” 

Albert Denyn turned pale, and next red, and 
then, rising from his knee, bowed low and took 
a step back. 

«s] have none to ask, your highness,” he re- 
plied; ‘1 have obtained more than I either ex- 
pected or asked. ‘There is but one thing farther 
in all the earth that I could desire ; but it is so 
much beyond all hope, as well as beyoad my 
worthiness, that | might well be accused of 
daring presumption were I to dream of it. For 
an instant it may have ‘crossed my mind, but 
I now banish it forever, and I neither can nor 
will utter it to any one.” 

« Then I will for you,” said the Captal de 
Buch. ‘ My Lord-of Mauvinet, it is only you 
who can give him his guerdon. ‘The boon he 
would ask, if he dared, is this lady’s fair hand ;”’ 
and, crossing over, he took that of Adela in his. 
She trembled violently ; and the Count de Mau- 
vinet stood silent, with no expression of surprise 
on his countenance, but with a flushed cheek, a 
downcast eye, a quivering lip, and all those 
signs which may best denote a fierce mental 
struggle going on within. 

** My lord,” continued the Captal de Buch, 
‘‘remember all that this young man has been to 
her, all that he has done for her; think that he 
has been as a brother in her infancy and youth : 
think that he has been her protector in his man- 
hood; think that he has defended her honour 
and her life ; think that he has spilled his blood 
as freely as if it had been water, to save her 
from death and shame! My lord, we know that 
many a born villein has won the hand of a noble 
lady by the mere foree of riches—at least so says 
many an old song. Now, my lord, his riches 
are of a nobler kind than ever were brought to 
barter yet; and, moreover, he has been ennobled 
by the hand of the emperor, knighted by the 
hand of the regent—”’ 

** Cease, my good lord, pray cease! It is in 

fin,” cried Albert Denyn: “ the original taint 
is there, and cannot be removed.” 

But the Captal de Buch went on without heed- 
ing him. ‘ Fair lady,” he said, turning to Ade- 
la, “* 1 know not well what are your feelings, and 
therefore to you, too, I will plead for my young 
friend. The time was when no gift on earth 
coveted so much as this fair hand. I thought it 
was a prize for which kings might strive; I 
deemed that few on the earth were worthy of it. 
Forgive me, lady, if I say that he is worthy, at 
least as much as any man can be, in services ren- 
dered, in noble deeds of arms, in generous 
courage, and in a lofty spirit. I, John de Greil- 
ly, have been held no mean judge of such things, 
and by my honour and my chivalry, I speak the 
trath when I say, that were you my own child, 
were you my own sister, I would give you to 
him. What say you, my Lord of Mauvinet ? 
Remember what he has done for your child, re- 
member what he has done for you, and, above 
all, remember what he has done for France. 
Then if you can lay your finger upon a nobler 
youth in all this presence, refuse him your 
daughter’s hand.” 

* But does he ask it?’’ inquired the Lord of 
Mauvinet. 

‘“‘T dare not ask it, my lord,” replied Albert 
Denyn. ‘Were it possible for me to do so, I 
pet dispute it with a world.” 


‘‘Well!’’ said the old nobleman, at length, 
‘* well, Albert, one ought rightly to be assured 
that the blood is noble which is permitted to 
mingle with the race of Mauvinet. Neverthe- 
less, you have indeed done things that may well 
prove you of gentle race. If my child loves you, 
I will not say you nay. Adela, decide for your- 
self, now and forever. Your hand might be a 
boon for the highest and noblest in France ; 
station, and rank, and honour might well be 
yours, and may still be yours! But if your 
heart tells you that he has won you well, if you 
can choose him, and never regret your choice, 
why, then, now let it be made.” 

Adela sprang forward, knelt at her father’s 
feet, and held out her hand to Albert Denyn. 

‘* Out of all the world!” she exclaimed, with a 
burst of strong feeling that nothing could restrain, 
‘‘ out of all the world! Would that the emperor 
had not ennobled him! would that the sword of 
knighthood had never touched his shoulder! 
that I might show him how noble I think him.” 
And hiding her eyes on her father’s coat of arms, 
she wept with mingled joy and agitation. But 
when she raised them again, and looked from 
her parent to her lover, the colour came some- 
what into her cheek ; for with a faint and sad 
smile the young lady of St. Leu came forward, 
and throwing her arm over Albert’s shoulder, 
kissed him on either cheek. 

“T give you joy!” she said, “my noble 
cousin, I give you joy !” 

A proud and meaning smile curled the lip of 
the Captal de Buch ; but his was the only coun- 
tenance there present which did not bear a strong 
expression of surprise. 

‘*What is the meaning of this ?”’ exclaimed the 
old Lord of Mauvinet. ‘ Your cousin, lady? 
Have my dreams proved right? And is the 
orphan boy I educated—”’ 

“Albert Denyn, Count of Granville,” replied 
the young lady, ‘‘and my dear cousin. It was 
to your abode, my lord, that he was taken by 
my unhappy uncle Walleran, when the death of 
his elder brother, and the proscription of the 
whole race, drove him mad himself, and left the 
young heir destitute and in danger. He feared 
to tell you, it seems, who the child was, lest he 
should bring your house also into peril; he 
dared not carry him to my father, who was al- 
ready suspected, from his connection with the 
house of Granville.” 

‘- But where is your uncle Walleran?” ex- 
claimed the count. ‘I knew him well in for- 
mer times : he was always wild and strange, but 
good at heart.” 

‘Alas! my lord, he is dead,’”’ replied the 
Captal de Buch. ‘ The brief history of the last 
year is this: by a strange fate, for I must not 
venture to call it chance, my band was joined by 
Count Walleran de Granville as I was riding 
away from your castle of Mauvinet. His own 
nephew, not knowing him as his relation, 
pledged himself for his good faith. I soon dis- 
covered that the wild-looking man was not the 
being which he seemed; and when he found the 
station in which Albert was placed with me, he 
revealed the whole secret, promising me the in- 
contestable proofs of his nephew’s birth and 
rank. These were to be given me at a little inn 
near St. Leu, where he proposed to leave us. 
There, however, he suddenly disappeared, en- 
ticed away, it seems, during the night, by a fiend- 
like old man, named Thibalt la Rue, and some 
accomplices. That old man had brought down 





death upon his brother, the Lord of Granville, 


whose servant he was, by a false accusation ; and 
he now betrayed Count Walleran into the hands 
of William Caillet, who slew him for some old 
offence. Thibalt la Rue, however, possessed 
himself of the papers which had been drawn up 
forme. I, in the mean time, had left behind 
Albert and some others to seek for Walleran: 
they found the body, and the Lord of St. Leu 
coming up, old Thibalt was arrested upon strong 
suspicion. The Lord of St. Leu turned him over 
to the Lord of Plessis, as his natural superior ; 
but Monsieur de St. Leu’s men searched him be- 
fore delivering him up, and found the papers for 
which Albert Denyn had been inquiring, in my 
name. ‘The noble gentleman kept them waiting 
for my return from Prussia; but, intending to act 
strongly against the Jacques, and fearing that he 

might be killed in some encounter, the Lord of 
St. Leu gave those papers to his daughter, with 
directions to deliver them to me, that I might, 

when occasion se1ved, assert her cousin’s rights. 

Since his unfortunate death, she has placed 

them in my hands, and I have fulfilled the task. 

The ways of Providence are strange: and we 

often see a retributive justice in this world, as if 
directed immediately by God himself. I find 
that it was an arrow from the hand of Albert De- 

nyn which smote the old fiend who had betrayed 

his father and his uncle. His arm was it, also, 

that, after pursuing his uncle’s murderer through 

two long days, delivered him up to justice, bound 

and overcome. I have but one word more to say, 

and it is to you, lady,” he continued, turning to 

Adela. ‘You heard me declare, I believe, when 

I entered the market-place at Meaux, that I 

would not have another man with me to share in 

the honour of that day for half a kingdom. I be- 

lieve from my heart that, with somewhat similar 

feelings, you would not have lost the opportunity 

of choosing this noble youth on account of his 

merit alone, for the brightest coronet that ever 

sat upon mortal brow ; and, therefore, you will 

easily forgive me that I kept the secret till your 

choice was made.” 

*‘Oh, my lord,” exclaimed Adela, ‘ how 

generous you are! Noble in every feeling, 

chivalrous in every act, your name shall long 

stand high upon the roll of renown,* and men 

shall point to the words, ‘John de Greilly, 

Captal de Buch,’ and say, ‘ That was a knight 

indeed !’ ’” 


* It stands still in St. George’s Hall at Windsor, 
among the first of those mighty champions who are 
known by the title of «« Founders of the Order of the 
Garter,” 


THE END. 





HOPE. 


Poets have painted thee an angel fair, 
Girded about with beauty, in whose sight 
Darkness puts on the attributes of Light, 
And Doubt half yields his sceptre. Thou dost 
wear, 
Upon thy regal brow, a light to scare 
Back to their den the demons that beset 
Our hearts with dark suggestions, such as fret 
The spirit to impatience—and Despair 
Flies from thy radiant smile. Nor do they err 
Who deem thee sent of Heaven, a minister 
To the sick heart—a friend to smooth the way 
Of Earth’s tired pilgrims, and with words of 
cheer, 
Teach them to look from gloom and darkness 





here, 
To the pure light of Heaven’s Eternal ~ 
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WALDIP’S LIBRARY, 





American Autiquities, 

[We devote the seven concluding pages of 
this No. to parts of a Review, from the London 
Quarterly, of Mr. Stephens’s Travels in Central 
America, and regret that our plans do not permit 
us to give the whole. ‘The work, however, is 
within reach of all our readers ; and portions of 
the review which we omit have already appeared 
on our cover. The tone of the reviewer shown 
in the closing remarks, indeed throughout, indi. 
cates a juster appreciation of American litera. 
ture than obtained in the same highly valuable 
periodical in by-gone days. ] 


Accompanied by Mr. Catherwood, an able 
draftsman and an experienced antiquarian travel- 
ler, Mr. Stephens embarked at New York for 
Balize, oh the 3d of October, 1839; and he con- 
trives before he has fairly left that town to put us 
in good humour with himself and his volumes. 
This kindly feeling grows stronger as we pro- 
ceed; and long before we close the book we look 
upon its author not only as a very agreeable tra- 
veller, but as a familiar friend. 

The description of Balize is vividly given; 
and the quiet easy humour with which he expa- 
tiates on his own official dignity shows a light 
and skilful hand :— 

** While longing for the comfort of a good 
hotel, we received, through Mr. Goff, the consul 
of the United States, an invitation from his ex- 
cellency Colonel M‘Donald to the government- 
_— and information that he would send to 
the brig fur our luggage. As this was the first 
appointment I had ever held from government, 
and I was not sure of ever holding another, I de- 
termined to make the most of it, and accepted at 
once his excellency’s invitation. ‘There was a 
steam-boat for Yzabal, the port of Guatimala, 
lying at Balize, and on my way to the govern- 
ment-house I called upon the agent, who told me 
that she was to go up the next day ; but added, 
with great courtesy, that, if | wished it, he would 
detain her a few days for my convenience. 
Used to submitting to the despotic regulations 
of steam-boat agents at home, this seemed a 
higher honour than the invitation of his excel- 
lency; but not wishing to push my fortune too 
far, I asked a delay of one day only. 

“The government-house stands at the extreme 
end of the town, with a lawn extending to the 
water, and ornamented with cocoa-nut trees. 
Colonel M‘Donald, a veteran six feet high, and 
one of the most military-looking men I ever saw, 
received me at the gate. In an hour the dory ar- 
rived with our luggage, and at five o’clock we sat 
down to dinner. ° The next morning 
we made an excursion in the government pit-pan. 
This is the same fashion of boat in which the In- 
dians navigated the rivers of America before the 
Spaniards discovered it. European ingenuity has 
not contrived a better, though it has, perhaps, 
beautified the Indian model. Ours was about 
forty feet long, and six wide in the centre, run- 
ning to a point at both ends, and made of the 
trunk of a mahogany tree. Ten feet from the 
stern, and running forward, was a light wooden 
top, supported by fanciful stanchions, with cur- 
tains for protection against sun and rain: it had 
large cushioned seats, and was fitted up almost 
as neatly as the gondolas of Venice. It was 
manned by eight negro soldiers, who sat two on 
a seat, with paddles six feet long, and two stood 








up behind with paddles as steersmen. A few 
touches of the paddles gave brisk way to the pit- 
pan, and we passed rapidly the whole length of 
the town. It was an unusual thing for his excel- 
lency’s pit-pan to be upon the water ; citizens 
stopped to gare at us, and all the idle negroes 
hurried to the bridge to cheer us. This excited 
our Africans, who with a wild chant that remind- 
ed us of the songs of the Nubian boatmen on the 
Nile, swept under the bridge, and hurried us in- 
to the still expanse of a majestic river. Before 
the cheering of the negroes died away we were 
in as perfect a solitude as if removed thousands 
of miles from human habitations. The Balize 
river, coming from sources even yet but little 
known to civilised man, was then in its fulness. 
On each side Was a dense, unbroken forest; the 
banks were overflowed; the trees seemed to 
grow out of the water, their branches spreading 
across so as almost to shut out the light of the 
sun, and reflected in the water as in a mirror. 
The sources of the river were occupied by the 
aboriginal owners, wild and free as Cortez found 
them. We had an eager desire to penetrate by 
it to the famous lake of Peten, where the skeleton 
of the conquering Spaniard’s horse was erected 
into a god by the astonished Indians; but the 
toil of our boatmen reminded us that they were 
paddling against a rapid current. We turned the 
pit-pan, and with the full power of the stream, 
a pull stronger, and a chant louder than before, 
amid the increased cheering of the negroes, swept 
under the bridge, and in a few minutes were 
landed at the government-house. 

‘In order that we might embark at the hour 
appointed, Colonel M‘Donald had ordered dinner 
at two o’clock. Perhaps I am wrong, but I 
should do violence to my feelings did I fail toex- 

ress here my sense of the Colonel’s kindness. 
Before rising, he, like a loyal subject, proposed 
the health of the queen ; after which he ordered 
the glasses to be filled to the brim, and, standing 
up, he gave ‘*The health of Mr. Van Buren, 
President of the United States,’’ accompanying 
it with a warm and generous sentiment, and the 
earnest hope of strong and perpetual friendship 
between England and America. I felt at the 
moment, ‘ Cursed be the hand that attempts to 
break it;’ and albeit unused to taking the presi- 
dent and the people upon my shoulders, I an- 
swered as well as I could. The government 
dory lay at the foot of the lawn. Colonel 
M‘Donald put his arm through mine, and told 
me that I was going into a distracted country : 
that Mr. Savage, the American consul at Guati- 
mala, had, on a previous occasion, protected the 
property and lives of British subjects; and, if 
danger threatened me, I must assemble the Eu- 
ropeans, hang out my flag, and send word to 
him. I knew that these were not mere words of 
courtesy, and in the state of the country to which 
I was going felt the value of such a friend at 
hand. With the warmest feelings of gratitude I 
bade him farewell, and stepped into the dory. 
At the moment flags were run up at the govern- 
ment staff, the fort, the court-house, and the go- 
vernment schooner, and a gun was fired from the 
fort. As I crossed the bay, a salute of thirteen 
guns was fired ; passing the fort the soldiers pre- 
sented arms, the government schooner lowered 
and raised her ensign, and when I mounted the 
deck of the steam-boat, the captain, with hat in 
hand, told me that he had instructions to place 
her under my orders, and to stop wherever I 
pleased. The reader will perhaps ask how I 
bore all these honours. 1 had visited many 





cities, but it was the first time that flags and can- 
non announced to the world that I was 
away. I was a novice, but I endeavoured to be- 
have as if I had been brought up to it; and to 
tell the truth, my heart beat, and I felt proud ; 
for these were honours paid to my country, and 
not tome. ‘To crown the glory of the parting 
scene, my good friend Captain Hampton had 
charged his two four-pounders, and when the 
steam-boat Get under way he fired one, but the 
other would not go off. The captain of the 
steam-boat, a small, weather-beaten, dried-up old 
Spaniard, with courtesy enough for a don of old, 
had on board one puny gun, with which he would 
have returned all their civilities ; but alas ! he had 
no powder. At ten o’clock the cap. 
tain came to me for orders. I have had my as. 
pirations, but never expected to be able to dictate 
to the captain of a steamboat. Nevertheless, 
again as coolly as if I had been brought up to it, 
I designated the places I wished to visit, and re- 
tired. Verily, thought I, if these are the fruits 
of official appointments, it is not strange that 
men are found willing to accept them.”’—vol. i. 
pp. 20-24. 

On the second day the travellers reach the Rio 
Dolce, which is thus sweetly described :— 

** A narrow opening in a rampart of mountains 
wooed us on, and in a few moments we entered 
the Rio Dolce. On each side, rising perpen- 
dicularly from 300 to 400 feet, was a wall of 
living green. Trees grew from the water’s 
edge, with dense, unbroken foliage to the top; 
not a spot of barrenness was to be seen ; and on 
both sides, from the tops of the highest trees, 
long tendrils descended to the water, as if to 
drink and carry life to the trunks that bore them. 
It was, as its name imports, a Rio Dolce, a fairy 
scene of Titan land, combining exquisite beauty 
with colossal grandeur. ‘As we advanced the 
passage turned, and in a few minutes we lost 
sight of the sea, and were enclosed on all sides 
by a forest wall; but the river, although show- 
ing us no passage, still invited us onward. Could 
this be the portal to a land of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, torn and distracted by civil war? 
For some time we looked in vain for a single bar- 
ren spot; at length we saw a naked wall of per- 
pendicular rock ; but out of the crevices, and ap- 
parently out of the rock itself, grew shrubs and 
trees. Sometimes we were so enclosed that it 
seemed as if the boat must drive in among the 
trees. Occasionally, in an angle of the turns, the 
wall sank, and the sun struck in with scorching 
force, but in a moment we were again in the 
deepest shade. ‘ . All was as quiet as 
if man had never been there before. The peli- 
ean, the stillest of birds, was the only living 
thing we saw, and the only sound was the pant- 
ing of our steam-engine. The wild defile that 
leads to the excavated city of Petra is not more 
noiseless or more extraordinary, but strangel 
contrasted in its sterile desolation, while neil 
is luxuriant, romantic, and beautiful. For nine 
miles the passage continued thus one scene of 
unvarying beauty, when suddenly the narrow 
river expanded into a large lake, encompassed by 
mountains and studded with islands, which the 
setting sun illuminated with gorgeous splendour. 
We remained on deck till alate hour, and awoke 
the next morning in the harbour of Yzabal !”— 
vol. i. pp. 33, 34. 

Arrived at Zacapa, Mr. Stephens, in conse- 
quence of the reports which reached him of the 
disturbed state of the Guatimala, determined to 
postpone his visit to that place, and in the mean 
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time to direct his steps to the ruined city of Co- 
pan, one of the principal objects of interest with 
him. In this as in some other parts of the book 
we cannot forbear smiling at the easy way in 
which our young diplomatist rounds off the cor- 
ners of his political functions to suit his antiqua- 
rian propensities. We have not the slightest 
doubt that Mr. Stephens was an able and zealous 
public servant, but we doubt whether Burleigh, 
or his royal mistress either, would have selected 
a professed antiquary for an embassage through 
a land of ruined cities; and certainly were we to 
send a youthful Monkbarns on a message across 
Salisbury Plain, we should not be surprised to 
find that he had given his horse a very comforta- 
ble bait at Stonehenge. We have so many proofs 
of Mr. Stephens’s courage, that his dread of the 
disturbance at Guatimala at this particular mo- 
ment, and his flying for security in the direction 
of his darling ruins, is amusing ; and we cannot 
but suspect that had the danger been at Copan, 
and the safety at Guatimala, the zealous explorer 
would have found out some excellent reasons for 
braving it. Certain it is that the path which he 
selected was not without its dangers. At the close 
of their second day’s journey from Zacapa, dur- 
ing which they had seen seven gigantic churches 
in ruins, ‘ the colossal grandeur and costliness of 
which were startling in a region of desolation,” 
they entered Comotan, which was the very pic- 
ture of adeserted village: not a human being was 
to be seen; and the door of the cabildo was barri- 
cadoed to prevent the entrance of straggling cattle. 
Having torn it open and taken possession, they 
sent their servant on a foraging expedition. In 
half an hour he returned with one egg: but he 
had roused the village ; and the alealde, an Indian 
with a silver-headed cane, and seven alguazils 
with long thin wands of office, came down to in- 
terrogate them. Mr. Stephens showed them his 
passport: they could not read it, but examined 
the seal, and left them, after having returned the 
answer-—which afterwards became too familiar— 
‘no hay” (there is none)—to the demand for 
eggs, fowls, and milk. 

The alcalde, however, sent them a jar of water ; 
and they had concluded their supper of bread and 
chocolate, and were getting into their hammocks, 
when the door was suddenly burst open, and 
twenty-five or thirty men rushed in, the alcalde, 
alguazils, soldiers, Indians, and mestitzoes, rag- 
ged and ferocious-looking fellows, armed with 
staves of office, swords, clubs, muskets, and 
machetes, and earrying blazing pine-sticks. At 
their head was an insolent young man, one of 
Carrera’s captains, who denied the validity of the 
passport, which neither he nor the alcalde could 
read; threatened their lives, and peremptorily in- 
sisted upon detaining them prisoners until orders 
could be received from Chiquimula, The high 
tone assumed by Mr. Stephens, and the cool 
courage with which he supported it, carried them 
through this danger, the full extent of which they 
were not aware of at the time, having no idea of 
the lawless state of the country, and the sanguin- 
ary character of the people. The officer required 
him to give up the passport: this he refused to 
do, but said he would go with it himself, under a 
guard of soldiers, to Chiquimula. The offer was 
refused, and spite of a learned exposition of the 
law of nations, the rights of ambassadors, and 
the terrors of the government “ del Norte,’ from 
Mr. Catherwood, things were on the point of 
coming to a bloody termination, for Mr. Stephens 
and his party were well armed and resolute, when 
fortunately a person of a better class entered the 





hut, and asked to see the passport. Mr. Stephens 
would not trusi it out of his hands, but held itup 
before a blazing pine-stick, while the man read it 
aloud. ‘This somewhat stilled the storm; but 
they were told that they must remain in custody. 
Mr. Stephens demanded a courier to carry a let- 
ter to General Cascara. After some hesitation 
this was granted. A note was written and signed 
by Mr. Catherwood, as secretary to the embassy ; 
and having no official signet, he sealed it unob- 
served by any one, with a new American half- 
dollar, and with diplomatic dignity handed it to 
the alealde. ‘The eagle spread its wings, and 
the stars glittered in the torch-light, and all 
gathered round to examine it.” At length they 
departed, leaving a dozen ill-looking ruffians asa 
guard over them. 

The “dig seal” appears to have settled the 
business ; for in the middle of the night the whole 
of the ruffianly band again broke in upon them 
with the drunken alcalde at their head. ‘The first 
impression of the travellers was that they had 
come to take the passport by force ; but, to their 
surprise, the alcalde handed the letter back to 
Mr. Stephens, saying that there was no need to 
send it, and that they were at liberty to proceed 
on their journey. ‘+ Our indignation,” says Mr. 
Stephens, ‘* was now not the less strong because 
we considered ourselves safe in pouring it out. 
We insisted that the matter should not end here, 
and that the letter should go to the general. The 
alcalde objected : we threatened him with the con- 
sequences; and at length he thrust it into the 
hands of an Indian, and beat him out of the doors 
with his staff, and in a few minutes the guard 


was withdrawn.” 
* q 


* a * & 


Mr. Stephens, towards the close of his work, 
states his reasons for doubting the great anti- 
quity which has been assigned to the ruins in 
Central America. He refers them to a period 
not many centuries antecedent to the invasion of 
the Spaniards ; and there appears great weight in 
the arguments which he adduces. But although 
this comparative modernness may somewhat de- 
tract from the mysterious interest which sur- 
rounds it, Copan still offers an unrivaled field of 
study to the antiquary. In the rapid progress 
which hieroglyphic science is now making, we 
cannot but hope that the abundant collection of 
symbolic writings which its idols afford will ere 
long enable the zealous inquirer to remove the 
veil which at present hangs over the place. 

Copan is on the left bank of the river of the 
same name, which empties itself into the Mo- 
tagua; the former stream is not navigable, even 
for canoes, except for a short time during the 
rainy season; and there are falls in its course. 
It is, we presume, from these difficulties that Mr. 
Stephens, although he became lord of the manor, 
could not carry into effect his patriotic scheme of 
floating the idols down to the sea and shipping 
them off to New York, in emulation of the late 
amiable, accomplished, and most unjustly satiris- 
ed Lord Elgin. 

After spending a few more days among these 
ruins, our author’s cares of office began to press 
upon his mind :— 

‘* When we turned off,’”’ he says, * to visit 
these ruins we did not expect to find employ- 
ment for more than two or three days, and I did 
not consider myself at liberty to remain longer. 
I apprehended a desperate chase after a govern- 
ment, and fearing that among these ruins I 
might wreck my own political fortunes, and 
bring reproach upon my political friends, I 





thought it safer to set out in pursuit.””—vol. i. 
p- 148. 

A council was therefore called at the base of an 
idol, and it was settled that he should imme- 
diately proceed to Guatimala, and that Mr, Cath- 
erwood should remain to complete his drawings 
—a task which he has most admirably perform- 
ed, although his labours were interrupted by a 
severe attack of fever. 

A journey not of actual danger, but rendered 
insecure by the unsettled state of the country, 
brings our author at length to Guatimala. Here 
he enters upon his diplomatic functions, or rather 
makes an unsuccessful attempt to do so; the con- 
fusion and division of parties, the conflicting 
pretensions of the separate states, and the ab- 
sence of anything approaching to a fixed authority 
being such that, in the end, he was constrained to 
quit the place and to seek elsewhere—but as it 
proved with equal ill success—that federal go- 
vernment to which alone he was accredited by 
his own country. He gives a vivid picture of 
the state of society and of the anarchy of politi- 
cal parties in Guatimala and around it—and what 
a picture itis! ‘Tumults, seditions, conspiracies, 
domestic wars commenced without cause or ob- 
ject, and only ending in one place to be renewed 
in another; each year, almost each month, a 
new knot of ambitious fools and scoundrels pre- 
senting themselves upon the stage, each in his 
turn filling a large space in the public eye for a 
bloody moment, and then swept away into obli- 
vion. The mind recoils with sickening disgust 
from the details. Were not ell lighter feelings 
sudbued by the horrors which mark every page 
in the annals of Central America, there would be 
ample scope for ridicule in contemplating the 
succession of ignorant, remorseless demagogues, 
scarcely. removed from savages, exalting them- 
selves into heroic sages and deliverers of their 
country ; playing at freedom like a set of mis- 
chievous schoolboys, and calling on all the world 
to admire their philosophy and self-devotion. 

Although no direct admission of the kind es- 
capes our author, we cannot but suspect, from 
more than one casual expression, that his enthu- 
siastic admiration of Republican governments 
was a little disturbed when he found himself 
surrounded by these clumsy imitators. In the 
preface to this work, which bears date so late 
as May, 1841, he adverts with much satisfaction to 
** late intelligence from Central America, which 
enables him to express the belief that the state of 
anarchy in which he ‘as represented that beau- 
tiful country no longer exists; that the dark 
clouds which hung over it have passed away, 
that civil war has ceased, and Central America 
may be welcomed back among republics.’’— Pre- 
face, pp. iii. iv. 

The hope has, alas! proved fallacious. Still 
later accounts speak of renewed commotion and 
bloodshed ; and we predict with sorrow, but with- 
out a grain of doubt, that this fair, this magnifi- 
cent country is doomed to a long period of civil 
war and all its attendant miseries. We predict 
this from our conviction that its population is 
very far removed from that state of intelligence 
and advancement which alone can fit a people to 
receive free institutions with advantage to them- 
selves, to adopt them with moderation and wis- 
dom, and to use without abusing them. Even 
amongst the most philosophic and enlightened 
people, dabbling in republicanism has always 
proved a dangerous amusement. When men 
but just removed from barbarism, and who are 
degraded and oppressed by popish bigotry and 
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superstition in their worst and most revolting 
forms, attempt to do so, the experiment is nothing 
short of madness. 

We will not dwell on those parts of Mr. Ste- 
phens’s work which are devoted to political 
events: they are detailed concisely and clearly, 
and with his accustomed vigour of description: 
we will also pass over, as lightly as he himself 
does, all his diplomatic doubts, difficulties, and 
annoyances. ‘The tone in which he jests on his 
fruitless search for a government before which he 
could represent his masters, is judiciously adopt- 
ed, as it disarms the ridicule which might other- 
wise have aitached to his official failure; and 
indeed, as we have before remarked, we are in- 
elined to believe that as long as volcanic moun- 
tains and ruined cities were within his reach, his 
political cares sat very lightly upon him. 

In preference to all such matter, we shall take 
our readers as rapidly as we can to the next scene 
of his antiquarian labours; though there are 
some passages of so much merit, and which 
stand so much in our path, that it is with diffi- 
culty we can pass them by. His description of 
lazzoing, of the féte of La Conception, and of a 
novice taking the black veil, are masterly. The 
latter subject is a hackneyed one, but we have 
never met with itso simply and so effectively 
given; and we would recommend its study to 
all the novel-writing public as an example how 
much picturesque power is gained by an absence 
of exaggeration and ambitious labouring after 
point. 

After remaining a fortnight at Guatimala, Mr. 
Stephens sets out on a short excursion to the 
shores of the Pacific; and in his route ascends 
the Volcano de Agua, the height of which is 
14,450 feet above the level of the sea. On his 
return to the capital he was alarmed by the re- 
ceipt of a letter from Mr. Catherwood, dated 
from Esquipulas, and informing him that he had 
been robbed by his servant; had been so ill as 
to be obliged to leave the ruins and to take up his 
abode at the Churlish Don Gregorio’s, who, 
however, had at length softened down into some 
degree of hospitality, and had treated him well ; 
and that he was then on his journey to Guati- 
mala. Greatly distressed by this news, Mr. 
Stephens resolved, after a day’s rest, to set off 
in search of his sick friend ; but the next day he 
made his appearance, armed to the teeth, but 
looking pale and thin, and just in time to partake 
of the Christmas gaieties of Guatimala. 

On the 5th of January, 1840, our author set 
out with the intention of going to San Salvador, 
which was formerly, and still claimed to be, the 
capital of the confederation ; or rather to Cojute- 
peque, to which place the seat of government 
had lately been transferred, on account of the 
earthquakes at San Salvador. The disturbed 
state of the country, and the jealousies of the 
contending factions, rendered it advisable that he 
should go by sea; and he therefore a second time 
proceeded to Istapa, to which place Mr. Cather- 
wood accompanied him; and thence, after suf- 
fering severely from ague and fever, the effect of 
the almost pestilential climate, he went on to 
Zonzonate. There, as he facetiously expresses 
it, “* he stumbled upon the government he was in 
chase of in the person of Don Diego Vigil, the 
vice-president of the republic.” The informa- 
tion he received from this gentleman induced him 
to give up his intention of visiting San Salvador 
for the present, and he determined to proceed by 
sea to Costa Rica, the southernmost division of 
the confederacy, the state of his health rendering 





a sea voyage desirable ; and thence to return by 
land and explore the line of the projected canal 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific by the lake 
of Nicaragua. 

Landing at Caldera, he proceeded in the first 
instance to San José, which he notices as being 
the only city which has grown up or even im- 
proved since the independence of Central Amer- 
ica, and which has now superseded Cartago as 
the capital of the new state. On his route ‘he 
inspected the works of the  Anglo-Costa-Rican 
Economical-Mining-Company,” and its «+ Vew 
German machine for extracting gold by the 
Zillenthal patent-self-acting-cold-amalgamation 
process.”” ‘The mine, it appears, had been in 
operation for three years without losing anything, 
which was considered doing so well that it was 
about to be conducted on a larger scale. He 
visited the old capital of Cartago for the express 
purpose of ascending the volcano, at the foot of 
which it stands—the especial attraction being 
the hope of beholding from its summit, at one 
glance, the two mightiest waters of the globe :— 

‘The ascent was rough and precipitous ; in 
one place a tornado had swept the mountain, and 
the trees lay across the road so thickly as to 
make it almost impassable ; we were obliged to 
dismount, and climb over some and creep under 
others. Beyond this we came into an open re- 
gion, where nothing but cedar and thorns grew ; 
and here I saw whortleberries for the first time 
in Central America. In that wild region there 
was a charm in seeing anything that was familiar 
to me at home, and I should perhaps have be- 
come sentimental, but they were hard and taste- 
less. As we rose we entered a region of clouds ; 
very soon they became so thick that we could 
see nothing ; the figures of our own party were 
barely distinguishable, and we lost all hope of 
any view from the top of the volcano. Grass 
still grew, and we ascended till we reached a 
belt of barren sand and lava; and here, to our 
great joy, we emerged from the region of clouds, 
and saw the top of the voleano, without a vapour 
upon it, seeming to mingle with the clear blue 
sky ; and at that early hour the sun was not high 
enough to play uponitstop. . . . . The 
crater was about two miles in circumference, rent 
and broken by time or some great convulsion ; 
the fragments stood high, bare, and grand as 
mountains, and within were three or four smaller 
craters. We ascended on the south side by a 
ridge running east and west till we reached a 
high point, at which there was an immense gap 
in the crater impossible to cross. The lofty point 
on which we stood was perfectly clear, the at- 
mosphere was of transparent purity, and looking 
beyond the region of desolation, below us, at 
a distance of perhaps two thousand feet, the 
whole country was covered with clouds, and 
the city at the foot of the voleano was invisible. 
By degrees the more distant clouds were lifted, 
and we saw at tle same moment the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. ‘This was the grand spectacle 
we had hoped, but scarcely ex to behold. 
My companions had ascen the volcano 
several times ; but on account of the clouds had 
only seen the two seas once before. The points 
at which they were visible were the Gulf of 
Nicoya and .the harbour of San Juan, not di- 
rectly opposite, but nearly at right angles to 
each other, so that we saw them without turning 
the body. Ina right line over the tops of the 
mountains neither was more than twenty miles 
distant, and from the great height at which we 
stood they seemed almost at our feet. It is the 


aa 





only point in the world which commands a view 
of the two seas.’’—vol. i. pp. 364-366. 
oo 7 * . 

At Guatimala our author is joined by the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Catherwood, who had passed a 
month at the Antigua, had visited Copan a second 
time—and also another mysterious city in its 
neighbourhood, the ruins of which are similar in 
their general character to these at Copan, bnt its 
monuments larger, sculptured in lower relief, less 
rich in design, more faded and worn, and proba- 
bly of a much older date. ‘They mark the site 
of a large city, but its history is entirely unknown, 
and jts very name is lost—Quirigua, the appel- 
lation now given to it, being merely the name of 
a village in the vicinity. 

Our diplomatical antiquary forthwith opened a 
negotiation for the purchase of the Quirigua idols, 
with all their accompaniments; and already en- 
joyed in anticipation the glory of transporting 
this city bodily, and setting it up in New York: 
but, unfortunately, the French Consul-General 
interposed his advice, and talked so eloquently 
of the several hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which his nation had expended on the Luxor 
obelisk, that the owners of the ci/y, who a month 
before would have willingly accepted a trifling 
sum for it, and the entire tract of fifty thousand 
acres in the midst of which it stands, became on 
a sudden so extravagant in their demands, that 
the bargain went off, and the city of Quirigua is 
still in Central America. Two of the most im- 
portant monuments were, however, on their route 
to the United States when Mr. Stephens’s book 
went to press. 

The state in which he found Guatimala con- 
vinced him that none of the objects of his mission 
could be promoted by his residence there. ‘The 
federal government was-entirely broken up, and 
after making a formal report to the authorities at 
Washington that ‘after diligent search no go- 
vernment could be found,” he and Mr. Cather- 
wood set out for a ride of a.thousand miles to 
Palenque, the grandest and the most abundant 
in architectural remains of all the ruined cities. 

Fortified with the best security they could 
have—viz. a passport from the young Indian 
chief Carrera, who had learnt to write within the 
last few months, and seemed more proud of the 
accomplishment than of all his victories, they set 
out on a journey of great difficulty and many 
dangers. In their route they visited the ruined 
cities of Patinamit and Quiché: of the latter, 
which is evidently much less ancient than Copan, 
the most interesting part is the place of sacrifice, 
El Saerificatorio, a quadrangular stone structure, 
sixty-six feet on each side at the base, and still, 
although much ruined, thirty-three feet in height. 
This was once crowned by an altar on which 
human victims were unspatingly slau , 
and, the religious ceremony concluded, their 
bodies carried off to be dressed and served up as 
a feast to the devotees. 

Among many well-sketched portraits which 
these volumes contain, there is none hit off with 
more felicity than the kind-hearted, half-rustic, 
half-refined padre of Quiché: his unelerical 
dress, his gaiety of disposition—ready to enjoy 
and laugh at every incident—his energy in the 
pursuit of historical inquiry, and his transitions 
from playful mirth to high energy of thought, are 


iven with admirable effect. He told the travel-. 


of a cave near a neighbouring village, in 
which there were Peg r than the 
natural size, and which were with su- 


perstitious reverence by the Indians. - him- . 
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self had seen them, and vouched for their gigantic 
dimensions. Once he had placed a piece of 
money in the mouth of the cave, and a year after- 
wards it was still in the same place, so great was 
the veneration of the natives for the spot. He 
told them that in many respects the Indians still 
remained an unchanged people, cherishing the 
usages and customs of their ancestors; that al- 
though the pomp and show of the Romish cere- 
monial affected their imaginations, in their hearts, 
they were still idolaters, still had their idols in 
the mountains and ravines, and still, in silence 
and secrecy, practised the rites received from 
their fathers ; and that he was unwillingly obliged 
to wink at all this. 

The good padre’s manner was changed from 
its gay satire and joyous laugh whenever he 
talked of the Indians, of the insecure hold which 
he had upon them, and of the fearful results 
which would ensue should Carrera cease to sup- 
port the church. His zeal in antiquarian research 
was as great as that of our travellers. He told 
them of other ruined cities ; of one, in particular, 
in the province of Vera Paz as large as Santa 
Cruz del Quiché, deserted and desolate, but 
almost as perfect as when first abandoned by its 
inhabitants. His first curé had been in its neigh- 
bourhood, and he had been accustomed to 
wander through its silent streets and over its 
gigantic buildings. 

“‘ But the padre told us more than this ; some- 
thing that increased our excitement to the highest 
pitch. He told us, that at four days’ distance on 
the road to Mexico, on the other side of the great 
sierra, was a living city, large and populous, 
occupied by Indians, precisely in the same state 
as before the discovery of America. He had 
heard of it many years before at the village of 
Chajul, and was told by the villagers that from 
the topmost ridge of the sierra this city was dis- 
tinctly visible. He was then young, and with 
much labour climbed to the naked summit of the 
sierra, from which, at a height of ten or twelve 
thousand feet, he looked over an immense plain 
extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and saw ata great distance a large city spread 
over a great space, and with turrets white and 
glittering in the sun. ‘The traditionary account 
of the Indians of Chajul is, that no white man 
has ever reached this city; that the inhabitants 
speak the Maya language, are aware that a race 
of strangers has conquered the whole country 
around, and murder any white man who attempts 
to enter their territory. ‘They have no coin or 
other circulating medium; no horses, cattle, 
mules, or other domestic animals except fowls, 
and the cocks they keep under ground to prevent 
their crowing being heard. . . The 
old padre, in the deep stillness of the dimly- 
lighted convent, with his _ black coat like a 
hn, and his flashing eye, called up an image of 


‘the bold and resolute priests who accompanied 


the armies of the conquerors; and as he drew 
a map on the table, and pointed out the sierra to 
the top of which he had climbed, and the posi- 


tion of the mysterious city, the interest awakened 


in us was the most thrilling I ever experienced. 
One look at that city was worth ten years of an 


every-day life. If he is right, a place is left 


where Indians and an Indian city exist as Cortez 


.and Alvarado found thet; there are living men 


who can solve the mystery that hangs over the 
ruined cities of America; perhaps who can go to 
Copan and read the inscriptions on its monu- 
ments. . . . J believe that what the padre 
told us is authentic. That the region referred 





to does not acknowledge the government of 


Guatimala, has never been explored, and that no 
white man ever pretends to enter it, I am satis- 
fied. From other sources we heard that from 
that sierra a large ruined city was visible, and 
we were told of another person who had climbed 
to the top of the sierra, but, on account of the 
dense cloud resting upon it, had been unable to 
see any thing. At all events, the belief at the 
village of Chajul is general, and a curiosity is 
roused that burns to be satisfied. We had a 
craving desire to reach the mysterious city. No 
man, even if willing to peril his life, could un- 
dertake the enterprise with any hope of success, 
without hovering for one or two years on the 
borders of the country, studying the language and 
character of the adjoining Indians, and making 
acquaintance with some of the natives. Five 
hundred men could probably march directly to 
the city, and the invasion would be more justi- 
fiable than any ever made by the Spaniards ; but 
the government is too much occupied with its 
own wars, and the knowledge could not be pro- 
cured except at the price of blood. Two young 
men of good constitution, and who could afford 
to spare five years, might succeed. : 
As to the dangers, these are always magnified, 
and, in general, peril is discovered soon enough 
for escape. But in all probability, if any dis- 
covery is ever made it will be by the padres.” — 
vol. il. pp. 195-197. 

This is a very striking passage. We choose 
for the present to leave it without comment. 

It was the Holy Week when they reached 
Quezaltenango, which but a few days before had 
been the scene of as shocking a massacre as any 
which even Central America can record. The 
municipality of the town had in an evil hour 
declared in favour of Morazan, believing him to 
have been successful at Guatimala, at the very 
time when he had been defeated. Carrera, in- 
dignant at this desertion, in cold blood, without 
the slightest form of trial, not even a drum-head 
court-martial, ordered eighteen members of the 
municipality, men of the highest station and 
importance in the town, to be taken out into the 
Plaza and shot. The town had not yet recovered 
from the consternation which these atrocious 
murders had occasioned, and every one feared 
the horrors of a war of castes. 

After witnessing the grotesque and absurd cere- 
monials of Good Friday, which are admirably 
described, the travellers continued their journey; 
and every page ii which their adventures are 
detailed tempts us to quotation. The party, to 
which a rambling, adventurous young American, 
of the name of Pawling, had attached himself as 
a volunteer, at a. reached the Rio Lagertero, 
the boundary-line between Guatimala and Mexi- 
co: and Mr. 8. describes the delight which they 


all felt at * being fairly out of Central America, 


‘safe from the dangers of revolution, and standing 
on the wild borders of Mexico in good health, 
with good appetites, and with something to eat.” 
They had a tremendous journey still before 
them ; but it seemed as nothing. 

On reaching Comitan, however, they were 
thrown into despair by learning that all access 
to the ruins at Palenque had been interdicted by 
the government; and that fresh passports were 
necessary, and could only be obtained at Ciudad 
Real, three days’ journey out of their route. 
The respect paid to Mr. Stephens’s diplomatic 
functions removed the latter difficulty, but the 
former was not so easily disposed of; and, being 
convinced that if he asked for permission to visit 





the ruins he should be refused it, he very coolly 
determined to dispense with the ceremony alto- 
gether. Learning that the ruins were at a dis- 
tance from any habitation, and convineed that the 
government had too much upon their hands to 
spare any soldiers to guard them, he thought that 
his best plan would be quietly to take possession, 
and run the risk of being found out and warned 
off—as, in all probability, some days would 
elapse before he was dislodged. Accordingly, 
he immediately continued his journey, visiting 
in his route another rained city at Ocosingo, 
from which it was asserted that there was a com- 
munication, by a subterranean passage, with the 
city of Palenque, distant about 150 miles! ‘The 
road to the latter place was a continued succes- 
sion of mountains, ravines, and table-lands, the 
sides of which were precipices of several thousand 
feet in height; forming, altogether, the most 
sublime and magnificent scenery imaginable: but 
the passage across it was laborious in the ex- 
treme. ‘The travellers were told that it was cus- 
tomary for those who crossed the mountains to 
take ‘*hammacos”’ or ‘ sillas”—the former a 
cushioned chair between poles, borne by four 
Indians, and used only by heavy men and 
padres ; “the latter a clumsy arm-chair, to be 
carfied onthe back of an Indian. They had a 
repugnance to either mode of conveyance, and 
conceived that where an Indian could climb with 
one of them upon his back, they could climb 
alone. At length fatigue and indisposition com- 
pelled Mr. Stephens to submit to the degradation 
of being carried on a man’s shoulders :— 

“ The Indian who was to carry me was small, 
not more than five feet seven, very thin, but 
symmetrically formed. A bark strap was tied to 
the arms of the ‘chair, and, sitting down, he 
placed his back against the back of the chair, 
adjusted the length of the strings, and smoothed 
the bark across his forehead with a little cushion 
to relieve the pressure. An Indian on each side 
lifted it up, and the carrier rose on his feet, stood 
still a moment, threw me up once or twice to 
adjust me on his shoulders, and set off with one 
man on each side. It was a great relief, but I 
could feel every movement, even to the heaving 
of his chest. The ascent was one of the steep- 
est on the whole road. In a few minutes he 
stopped and sent forth a sound, usual with Indian 
carriers, between a whistle and a blow,”— 
[ Query, blast ?|—* always painful to my ears, 
but which I never felt so disagreeably before. 
My face was turned backward; I could not see 
where he was going, and not to increase the 
labour of carrying me, I sat as still as possible ; 
but in a few minutes, looking over my shoulder, 
saw that we were approaching the edge of a 
‘precipice more than a thousand feet deep. Here 
I became very anxious to dismount; but I could 
not speak intelligibly, and the Indians could or 
would not understand my signs. My carrier 
moved along carefully, with his left foot first, 
feeling that the stone on which he put it down 
was steady and secure before he brought up the 
other, and by degrees, after a particularly careful 
movement, brought both feet wp within half a 
step of the edge of the precipice, stopped, and 
gave a fearful whistle and blow. I rose and fell 
with every breath, felt his body trembling under 
me, and his knees seemed giving way. ‘The 
precipice was awful, and the slightest irregular 
movement on my part might bring us both down 
together.” —vol. ii. pp. 274, 275. 

This was the worst mountain the travellers ever 
encountered, but it was the last, and had it not 
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been for the onslaught of moschetoes, the rancho 
of Nopaat its base would have been a delightful 
resting-place :— 

‘The dark border of the clearing was lighted 
up by fireflies of extraordinary size and brilliancy, 
darting among the trees, not flashing and disap- 
pearing, but carrying a steady light; and, except 


that their course was serpentine, seeming like | p 


shooting stars. In different places there were 
two that remained stationary, emitting a pale but 
beautiful light, and seemed like rival belles hold- 
ing levees. ‘I'he fiery orbs darted from one to the 
other; and when one, more daring than the rest, 
approached too near, the coquette withdrew her 
light, and the flutterer went off. One, however, 
carried all before her, and at one time we counted 
seven hovering around her.’’—vol. ii. p. 278. 

He subsequently speaks of these flying lanterns 
as doing them good service at Palenque :— 

‘At night, in consequence of the wind, we 
could not light a candle, but the darkness of the 
palace was lighted up by fireflies, shooting 
through the corridors and stationary on the walls, 
forming a beautiful and striking spectacle. ‘They 
are mentioned by the early Spaniards, among 
the wonders of a world where all was new, ‘ as 
showing the way to those who travel at night.’ 
The historian describes them as ‘somewhat 
smaller than sparrows, having two stars close by 
their eyes, and two more under their wings, 
which gave so great a light that by it they could 
spin, weave, write, and paint; and the Spaniards 
went by night to hunt the utios, or little rabbits 
of that country, and a-fishing, carrying these ani- 
mals tied to their great toes or thumbs. They 
took them in the night with firebrands, because 
they made to the light, and came when called by 
their name: and they are so unwieldy that when 
they fall they cannot rise again; and the men, 
stroking their faces and hands with a sort of 
moisture that is in those stars, seemed to be a-fire 
as long as it lasted.’ We caught 
several of these beetles, not, however, by calling 
them by their names. ‘They are more than half 
an inch long, and have a sharp moveable horn 
gn the head: when laid on the back they cannot 
urn over except by pressing this horn against a 
membrane upon the front. Behind the eyes are 
two round transparent substances, full of lumi- 
nous matter, about as large as the head of a pin, 
and underneath is a larger membrane containing 
the same luminous substance. Four of them 
together threw a brilliant light for several yards 
areund ; and by the light of a single one we read 
distinetly the finely-printed pages of an American 
newspaper.”’—vol. ii. pp. 301, 302. 

The rains which were thus illuminated, and 
at which the party at length arrived, are situated 
at the distance of eight miles from the village of 
Palenque, and are called by its name—the proper 
appellation of the city, and everything connected 
with its history, being totally lost. According to 
the received account, the existence of the ruins 
was not known until the year 1750, when a 
party of Spaniards, traveling in Mexico, suddenly 
found themselves in the midst of a vast assem- 
blage of ancient stone buildings, extending from 
eighteen to twenty-four miles, and known to the 
Indians by the name of Casas de Piedras. This 
was the first discovery which awakened attention 
to the existence of ruined cities in America; but 
a period of nearly forty years elapsed before the 
king of Spain commissioned Captain Antonio del 
Rio to explore them. His report and drawings 
slept in the archives of Guatimala; and asecond 
expedition was sent out by Charles 1V., in 1805, 


at the head of which was Captain Dupaix, with 
a secretary and draughtsman, and a detachment 
of dragoons. But the MS. of Dupaix, and the 
designs of his draughtsman, Castenada, in like 
manner, were left unattended to in the Cabinet of 
Natural History at Mexico. In 1828 M. Bara- 
dere disentombed them, and they were at length 
ublished in Paris, in 1834-5. ‘The unfortunate 
Colonel Galindo, one of the many victims to 
civil war, also examined the ruins ; and his com- 
munications to the Geographical Society of Paris 
are published in Dupaix’s work; and, subse- 
quently, Mr. Waldeck, with funds provided by 
an association in Mexico, passed two years 
among them. His work has been announced in 
Paris, but has not yet appeared. 

Mr. Stephens complains of Dupaix, first, as 
unduly depreciating the work of his predecessor, 
Del Rio—an English translation of which was 
published in London in 1822—and secondly, as 
greatly overstating the difficulties which attended 
his own investigation of the antiquities, and 
thereby deterring other persons from the pursuit. 

Our author’s arrangements for the expedition 
to Palenque are detailed in that lively style which 
makes his volumes so attractive. ‘The prepara- 
tions of live turkeys and fowls, strings of eggs, 
beans, plantains, pork, and liquid lard were mag- 
nificent: but, alas, there was one great deficiency 





in their culinary arrangements! ‘Tortillas, to be 
endurable, should be eaten the moment they are 
baked; but not one of the fair damsels of the vil- 
lage could be induced to pass a night among the 
ruins. ‘The cow, also, which the travellers had 
bought, was obliged to be kept in her old quar- 
ters; and the daily supplies of bread and milk 
depended on the punctuality of the alcalde and 
the trustworthiness of his messengers: the result 
was that they generally arrived after breakfast. 

‘“‘ Fording the river, very soon we saw masses 
of stones, and then a round sculptured stone. 
We spurred up a sharp ascent of fragments, so 
steep that the mules could barely climb it, to a 
terrace so covered, like the whole xoad, with 
trees, that it was impossible to make out the form. 
Continuing on this terrace, we stopped at the 
foot of a second, when our Indians cried out * el 
Palacio !’’. and through openings in the trees we 
saw the front of a large building richly ornament- 
ed with stuccoed figures on the pilasters, curious 
and elegant; trees growing close against it, and 
their branches entering the doors; in style and 
effect unique, extraordinary, and mournfully 
beautiful. We tied our mules to the trees, as- 
cended a flight of stone steps forced apart and 
thrown down by trees, and entered the Palace, 
ranged for a few moments along the corridor and 
into the courtyard, and after the first gaze of 
eager curiosity was over, went back to the en- 
trance, and, standing in the doorway, fired a 
feu-de-joie of four roundseach. . . . 

‘We had reached the end of our long and toil- 
some journey, and the first glance indemnified us 
for our toil. For the first time we were in a 
building erected by the aboriginal inhabitants, 
standing before the Europeans knew of the ex- 
istence of this continent, and we prepared to take 
up our abode under its roof. We selected the 
front corridor as our dwelling, turned turkeys and 
fowls loose in the courtyard, which was so over- 
grown with trees that we could barely see across 
it; and as there was no pasture for the mules 
except the leaves of the trees, and we could not 
turn them loose into the woods, we brought them 
up the steps through the palace, and turned them 





into the courtyard also. At one end of the cor- 





ridor Juan built a kitchen, which operation con- 
sisted in laying three stones anglewise, so as to 
have room for a fire between them. Our lu 

was stowed away or hung on poles fon. «4 
across the corridor. Pawling mounted a stone 
about four feet long on stone legs for a table, and 
with the Indians cut a number of poles, which 
they fastened together with bark-strings, and laid 
them on stones at the head and foot for beds. 
We cut down the branches that entered the 
palace, and some of the trees on the terrace, and 
from the floor of the palace overlooked the top of 
an immense forest stretching off to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Indians had superstitious fears 
about remaining at night among the ruins, and 
left us alone, the sole tenants of the palace of un- 
known kings.’’—vol. ii. pp. 291, 292. 

Mr. Stephens laughs at the accounts which 
assert that the ruined city is ten times as large as 
New York, three times as large as London, and 
that it covers a space of sixty miles. What its 
real extent may be is, in fact, totally unknown: 
the whole country around is covered, he says, 
with a dense forest of gigantic trees, and with a 
growth of underwood thicker than any in the 
wildernesses of his own country : in the absence 
of guides and chopping-knives he might have 
gone within 100 feet of any one of the buildings 
without discovering it. ‘I'he edifice in which 
they took up their residence stands on an artifi- 
cial elevation 40 feet high, 310 long, and 260 
deep :—this was formerly faced throughout with 
stone, which has been thrown down by the 
growth of trees. 

«* The Palace stands with its face to the east, 
and measures 228 feet front by 180 feet deep. 
Its height is not more than 25 feet, and all around 
it had a broad projecting cornice of stone. The 
front contained fourteen doorways, about 9 feet 
wide each, and the intervening piers are between 
6 and 7 feet wide. On the left, eight of the piers 
have fallen down, as has also the corner on the 
right, and the terrace underneath is cumbered 
with the ruins. But six piers remain entire, and 
the rest of the front is open. . . . 

‘‘ The building was constructed of stone, with 
a mortar of lime and sand, and the whole front 
was covered with stucco and painted. ‘The piers 
were ornamented with spirited figures in bas- 
relief. On one of them the principal personage 
stands in an upright position and in profile, ex- 
hibiting an extraordinary facial angle of about 
forty-five degrees. The upper part of the head 
seems to have been compressed and lengthened, 
pore by the same process employed upon the 

eads of the Choctaw and Flat-head Indians of 
our,own country. The head represents a differ- 
ent species from any now existing in that region 
of country ; and supposing the statues to be images 
of living personages, or the creations of artists 
according to their ideas of perfect figures, they 
indicate a race of people now lost and unknown. 
The head-dress is evidently a plume of feathers. 
Over the shoulders is a short covering decorated 
with studs, and a breastplate; part of the orna- 
ment of the girdle is broken ; the tunic is proba- 
bly a leopard’s skin ; and the whole dress no 
doubt exhibits the costume of this unknown 
people. He holds in his hand a staff or sceptre, 
and opposite his hands are the marks of three 
hieroglyphics which have decayed or been 
broken off. At his feet are two naked figures 
seated cross-legged, and apparently suppliants. 
A fertile imagination might find many explana- 
tions for these strange figures, but no satisfactory 
interpretation presents itself to my mind. The 
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hieroglyphics doubtless tells its history. The 
stucco is of admirable consistency, and hard as 
stone. It was painted, and in different places 
about it we discovered the remains of red, blue, 
yellow, black, and white. 

« The piers which are still standing contained 
other figures of the same general character, but 
which, unfortunately, are more mutilated: those 
which are fallen were no doubt enriched with the 
same ornaments. Each one had some specific 
meaning, and the whole probably presented some 
allegory or history; and when entire and painted, 
the effect in ascending the terrace must have been 
imposing and beautiful. 

‘«‘ The principal doorway is not distinguished 
by its size or by any superior ornament, but is 
only indicated by a range of broad stone steps 
leading up to iton the terrace. ‘The doorways 
have no doors, nor are there the remains of any. 
Within, on each side, are three niches in the 
wall about 8 or 10 inches square, with a cylin- 
drical stone about two inches in diameter fixed up- 
right, by which perhaps a door was secured. 
Along the cornice outside, projecting about a 
foot beyond the front, holes were drilled at inter- 
vals through the stone ; and our impression was, 
that an immense cotton cloth, running the whole 
length of the building, perhaps painted in a style 
corresponding with the ornaments, was attached 
to this cornice, and raised and lowered like a 
curtain, according to the exigencies of sun and 
rain. Such a curtain is used now in front of the 

iazzas of some haciendas in Yucatan. 

“The tops of the doorways were all broken. 
They had evidently been square, and over every 
one were large niches in the wall on each side, 
in which the lintels had been laid. These lintels 
had all fallen, and the stones above formed bro- 
ken natural arches. Underneath were heaps of 
rubbish, but there. were no remains of lintels. If 
they had been single slabs of stone, some of them 
must have been visible and prominent: we made 
up our minds that these lintels were of wood ; 
and by what we saw afterwards in Yucatan, we 
were confirmed, beyond all doubt, in our opinion. 

‘‘ The building has two parallel corridors run- 
ning lengthwise on all four of its sides. ‘The 
floors are of cement, as hard as the best seen in 
the remains of Roman baths and cisterns. The 
walls are about 10 feet high, plastered, and on 
each side of the principal entrance ornamented 
with medallions, of which the borders only re- 
main. . : The builders were evi- 
dently ignorant of the principles of the arch, and 
the ceiling was made by stones lapping over as 
they rose, as at Ocosingo, and among the Cyclo- 
pean remains in Greece and Italy. . . . . 
From the centre door of the front corridor a 
range of stone steps 30 feet long leads to a rec- 
tangular courtyard, 80 feet long by 70 broad. Un 
each side of the steps are grim and gigantic 
figures, carved on stone in basso-relievo, 9 or 10 
feet high, and in a position slightly inclined back- 
ward from the end of the steps to the floor of the 
corridor. . . . . They are adorned with 
rich head-dresses and necklaces, but their atti- 
tude is that of pain and trouble. The design 
and anatomical proportions of the figures are 

faulty, but there is a force of expression about 
them which shows the skill and conceptive power 
of the artist. - 

‘On each side of the courtyard the palace was 
divided into apartments, probably for sleeping. 
On the right the piers have all fallen down. On 
the left they are still standing, and ornamented 
with stucco figures. In the centre apartment, in 


one of the holes before referred to of the arch, are 
the remains of a wooden pole about a foot long, 
which once stretched across, but the rest had de- 
cayed. It was the only piece of wood we found 
at Palenque, and we did not discover this until 
some time after we had made up our minds in 
regard to the wooden lintels over the doors. It 
was much worm-eaten, and probably, in a few 
years, not a vestige of it will be left.’’—vol. ii. 
pp- 310-315. 

Numerous engravings of the principal objects 
of interest are given: they are admirably execu- 
ted, and in a manner which leaves rio doubt of 
their perfect accuracy. ‘The style of sculpture 
approaches the Egyptian more nearly than at 
Copan: but at Palenque there is a greater excess 
of ornament, nor is there the same grandeur or 
dignity. The hieroglyphics are as abundant as 
at Copan or Quirigua, and are evidently identi- 
cal in character. Mr. Stephens, although he 
conceives that Palenque is less ancient than Co- 
pan, adduces some reasons for supposing that it 
must have been in ruins before the conquest by 
Cortez. 

Want of space precludes us from entering 
further into the details of the astonishing assem- 
bly of buildings by which our author was sur- 
rounded, and which he describes with great 
clearness and precision : nor must we be tempted 
to quote his humorous history of their house- 
keeping misadventures in the palace. We must 
omit also, sadly against our will, the account of 
a deputation of three Padres from Tumbala, who 
came to Palenque for the express purpose of in- 
specting the ruins; and who, after keeping the 
village in a state of suspense for three days, at 
length made their triumphal entry, escorted by 
the principal inhabitants of all the surrounding 
villages, and with a train of more than a hun- 
dred Indians carrying hammocks, chairs, bag- 
gage, and eatables. 

They, and the cura of Palenque, their manners, 
their feastings, and their perpetual games of 
monté, are admirably described. ‘These reve- 
rend explorers had screwed up their courage to 
pass a night in the ruins ; and, under the escort 
of Mr. Stephens, set out with a train of fifty or 
sixty Indians, laden with all manner of niceties 
and comforts ; and, more highly favoured than 
our travellers, five fair tortilla-makers accompa- 
panied them. A very brief examination of the 
ruins sufficed the reverend deputation. One par- 
ticular basso-relievo had in its centre something 
which bore a slight resemblance to a cross: at 
once they jumped to the conclusion that the old 
inhabitants were Christians, fixed the age of the 
buildings in the third century, wound up the day 
with a comfortable game of cards, and, well 
satisfied with their exertions, were off the next 
morning to report their discoveries. ll this is 
touched in a lively but good-humoured tone; and, 
indeed, throughout the whole of his work Mr. 
Stephens bears willing testimony to the kind- 
heartedness and friendly disposition of the Pa- 
dres. Although debased by superstition, and 
with many of the worst features of popery in 
their full extent, still the reader perceives how 
important are the benefits which the local clergy, 
scattered through the wilds of Central America 
and. Mexico, confer, not only on the inhabitants, 
but upon the stranger and the traveller. Wherever 
a cura’s house was to be found, there welcome, 
protection, and kindness were to be found: from 
them, and from them only, were to be obtained 
any, even the slightest glimmerings of informa- 





tion regarding the antiquities and the objects of 








interest in the country; and low as the entire 
region is sunk in the scale of civilisation, it is 
abundantly clear that it is the diffusion of Chris. 
tianity, imperfect and vitiated though it be, which 
prevents its descending into absolute barbarism. 

After making some antiquarian purchases at 
the village, negotiating for more, and rejecting 
the project of buying the palace and repeopling 
the old city, chiefly on the ground that a stranger 
must marry a daughter of the soil before he can 
purchase land, Mr. Stephens set out on a long 
journey by sea and land to Uxmal. At Merida 
he found a most influential friend in the person 
Don Simon Peon, the proprietor of the ruins at 
Uxmal, with whom he had formed a casual ac- 
quaintance at an hotelin New York. ‘The terri- 
torial possessions of this gentleman’s family are 
most princely: their haciendas are scattered 
throughout the entire distance between Merida 
and Uxmal. There is not a single stream or 
spring throughout the region; and water is, con- 
sequently, one of the most valuable possessions 
in the country. As the only supply for the year 
is obtained during the rainy season, from April 
to October, stone tanks of enormous dimensions 
are constructed and kept up at great expense 
to contain it at each of these country palaces; 
and the Indians, in return for the privilege of 
using the water, become bound to the owner by 
a sort of feudal tie. ‘These lordly haciendas are 
of stone, magnificently built, and equal in size 
to Blenheim or Stowe, each having a church at- 
tached to it. As the travellers were friends of 
the family, and escorted by a household servant, 
each of them in succession, with its major-domo 
and army of servants, was placed under their 
control. 

‘* At the moment of quitting one of them, be- 
ing fatigued with our ride, the escorting servant 
suggested to the major-domo, ‘ /lamar un coché’ 
—in English ‘call a coach,’ which the latter 
offered to do if we wished it. We made a few 
inquiries, and then said unhesitatingly, ‘ Go call 
a coach, and let a coach be called!’ ‘The major- 
domo ascended by a flight of stone steps outside 
to the belfry of the church, whither we followed 
him; and, turning around with a movement and 
tove of voice that reminded us of a Mussulinan 
in a minaret calling the faithful to prayers, he 
called for a coach. The roof of the church, and 
of the whole pile of buildings connected, was of 
stone cemented, firm and strong as a pavement. 
The sun beat intensely upon it, and for several 
minutes all was still. At length we saw a single 
Indian trotting through the woods toward the 
hacienda, then two together, and in a quarter of 
an hour there were twenty or thirty. These 
were the horses; the coaches were yet growing 
on the trees. Six Indians were selected for each 
coach, who, with a few minutes’ use of the 
machete, cut a bundle of poles, which they 
brought up to the corridor to manufacture into 
coaches. ‘This was done, first, by laying on the 
ground two poles about as thick as a man’s wrist, 
ten feet long and three feet apart. ‘These were 
fastened by cross-sticks tied with strings of un- 
spun hemp, about two feet from each end; grass 
hammocks were secured between the poles, bows 
bent over them and covered with light matting, 
and the coaches were made. We placed our 
ponchas at the head for pillows, crawled inside, 
and lay down. The Indians took off little cotton 
shirts covering the breast, and tied them around 
their petates as hatbands. Four of them raised 
up each coach, and placed the end of the poles 
on little cushions on their shoulders. We bade 
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farewell to the major-domo and his wife, and, 
feet first, descended the steps and set off on 2 
trot.’’—vol. ii. pp. 405, 406. 

Arrived at Uxmal, Mr. Catherwood resumed 
his labours, but his health, which had suffered 
greatly from his exertions at Copan and Palenque, 
entirely gave way on the second day; and Mr. 
Stephens became alarmed for his friend, and re- 
solved at once to leave the ruins. The single 
day, however, had been well employed :— 

** The first object that arrests the eye on 
emerging from the forest is the ‘Casa del Ena- 
no,’ or House of the Dwarf. It was the first 
building I entered; and from it I counted sixteen 
elevations, with broken walls and mounds of 
stones, and vast magnificent edifices, which at 
that distance seemed untouched by time and de- 
fying ruin. I stood in the doorway when the 
sun went down, throwing from the buildings a 
prodigious breadth of shadow, darkening the 
terraces on which they stood, and presenting a 
scene strange enough for a work of enchantment. 

“* The Casa del Enano is 68 feet long. The 
elevation on which it stands is built up solid 
from the plain, entirely artificial. Its form is 
not pyramidal, but oblong and rounding, being 
240 feet long at the base, and 120 broad, and it 
is protected all around, to the very top, by a wall 
of square stones. Perhaps the high ruined struc- 
tures at Palenque, which we have called pyra- 
midal, and which were so ruined that we ccald 
not make them out exactly, were originally of 
the same shape. On the east side of the structure 
is a broad range of stone steps between eight and 
nine inches high, and so steep that great care is 
necessary in ascending and descending : of these 
we counted a hundred and one in their places. 
Nine .were wanting at the top, and perhaps 
twenty were covered with rubbish at the bottom. 
At the summit of the steps is a stone platform 
four feet and a half wide, running along the rear 
of the building. There is no door in the centre, 
but at each end a door opens into an apartment 
eighteen feet long and nine wide, and between 
the two is a third apartment of the same width, 
and thirty-four feet long. The whole building is 
of stone ; inside, the walls are of polished smooth- 
ness; outside, up to the height of the door, the 
stones are plain and square ; above this line there 
is a rich cornice or moulding, and from this to 
the top of the building all the sides are covered 
with rich and elaborate sculptured ornaments, 
forming a sort of arabesque. The style and cha- 
racter of these ornaments were entirely different 
from those of any we had ever seen before, 
either in that country or any other: they bore 
no resemblance whatever to those of Copan or 
Palenque, and were quite as unique and peculiar. 
The designs were strange and incomprehensible, 
very elaborate, sometimes grotesque, but often 
simple, tasteful, and beautiful. Among the in- 
telligible subjects are squares and diamonds, with 
busts of human beings, heads of leopards, and 
compositions of leaves and flowers, and the orna- 
ments known everywhere as grecques. The 
ornaments, which succeed each other, are all 
different ; the whole form an extraordinary mass 
of richness and complexity, and the effect is both 
grand and curious. And the construction of these 
ornaments is not less peculiar and striking than 
the general effect. ‘There were no tablets or 
single stones, each representing separately and 
by itself an entire subject; but every ornament 
or combination is made up of separate stones, 
on each of which part of the subject was carved, 
and which was then set in its place in the wall. 


‘no ‘idols,’ as at Copan; not a single stuccoed 








Each stone, by itself, was an unmeaning frac- 
tional part; but, placed by the side of others, 
hel to make a whole, which without it would 
be incomplete. Perhaps it may, with propriety, 
be called a species of sculptured mosaic.’’—vol. 
ii. Rp. 420—422. 

‘he Casa del Gobernador is the grandest in 
position, the most stately in architecture and 
proportion, and the most perfect in preservation 
of all the structures remaining at Uxmal :— 

‘It stands on three ranges of terraces, the 
lowest 600 feet long, and the united height of 
the three 35 feet; the whole of cut stone. The 
palace itself measures 320 feet, and stands with 
all its walls erect, and almost as perfect as when 
deserted by its inhabitants. ‘The whole building 
is of stone, plain up to the moulding that runs 
along the top of the doorway, and above filled 
with the same rich, strange, and elaborate sculp- 
ture. ‘There is no rudeness or barbarity in the 
design or proportions : on the contrary, the whole 
wears an air of architectural symmetry and gran- 
deur; and as the stranger ascends the steps, and 
casts a bewildered eye along its open and deso- 
late doors, it is hard to believe that he sees be- 
fore him the work of a race in whose epitaph, as 
written by historians, they are called ignorant of 
art, and said to have perished in the rudeness of 
savage life. If it stood at this day on its grand 
artificial terrace in Hyde Park or the Garden of 
the Tuileries, it would form a new order, I do 
not say equalling, but not unworthy to stand 
side by side with the remains of Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman art.”—vol. ii. pp. 429, 430. 

One of the peculiarities of these ruins was in 
the lintels of the doorways; they had all been of 
wood, and most of them were still in their 
places. ‘They were heavy beams eight or nine 
feet long; and on one, which had fallen from its 
place, was a line of characters carved or stamped, 
which, although almost obliterated, appeared 
similar to those of Copan and Palenque. 

‘“‘ There are,”’ says Mr. Stephens, “ at Uxmal 


figure or carved tablet, as at Palenque. Except 
this beam of hieroglyphies, though searching 
earnestly, we did not discover any one absolute 
point of resemblance; and the wanton machete 
of an Indian may destroy the only link that can 
connect them together.’’—vol. ii. p. 433. 

Having concluded his account of these ruins, 
the last which he explored, Mr. Stephens devotes 
a separate chapter to the important questions, 
‘‘ when and by whom were these cities built ?’’ 
He treats the subject ably; and the result to 
which he comes is, that there are no sufficient 
grounds for the belief in the great antiquity 
which has been ascribed to them. On the con- 
trary, he is convinced that the whole of the 
buildings which he examined were constructed 
by the people who occupied the country at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, and probably even 
in the case of the oldest of them all, Quirigua, 
not very many centuries prior to that event. He 
founds this opinion, first, on the appearance of 
the ruins; and secondly, on historical accounts ; 
and numerous p which he gives from 
Herrera and Bernal Diaz de Castillo appear to 
us completely to establish the fact, that magnifi- 
cent stone buildings—palaces and tem x- 
actly similar to those which he has ibed, 
were spread over the whole country at the time 
of the conquest. 

In an early part of his work (vol. i. p. 97) the 
author adverts, but, as our reader has seer,, with 


neous estimate of the progress which had been 
made in the arts of civilised life by the old in- 
habitants of America. * At that time,” he says, 
‘distrust was perhaps the safer side for the 
historian.”’ ‘This excuse is scarcely sufficient. 
That Dr. Robertson was wise to receive with 
extreme caution the exaggerated boastings of the 
Spanish historians as to their adventures, their 
conquests, and their spoils, cannot be doubted ; 
but it does seem marvellous to us that he could 
have studied, as we know he did, the contempo- 
rary historians, and not have had more correct 
ideas on the subject forced upon him. Diaz de 
Castillo’s ‘True History of the Conquest of 
Mexico,” were it the only book extant on the 
subject, would amply suffice to prove the extent, 
solidity, and magnificence of the buildings. 

** Now it will be recollected,”’ says Mr. Ste- 
hens, “ that Bernal Diaz wrote to do justice to 
imself and others of the ‘ true conquerors,’ his 

companions in arms, whose fame had been ob- 
seured by other historians, not actors and eye- 
witnesses; all his references to buildings are 
incidental; he never expected to be cited as 
authority upon the antiquities of the country. 
The pettiest skirmish with the natives was nearer 
his heart than all the edifices of lime and stone 
which he saw; and it is precisely on that ac- 
count that his testimony is the more valuable.” 
—vol. ii. p. 452. 

There is great weight in this argument: the 
case being one of those in which the value of 
what are termed ‘indirect evidences”’ becomes 
so apparent. 

r. Stephens devotes only a few pages to his 
homeward journey. He and Mr. Catherwood 
embarked on board a Spanish brig at Sisal, with 
the intention of p ing, in the first instance, 
to the Havana; but they were soon becalmed. 
The sun was unendurably hot—the sea of a 
glassy stillness—provisions and water ran short 
—and the sharks which surrounded the vessel, 
and which at first they had looked at, and angled 
for, and eaten with complacency, became by de- 

es very disagreeable companions, so much 
id they appear as if waiting for their prey. For 

sixteen days this fearful stillness continued. The 
captain said that the vessel was enchanted; and 
the sailors, half in earnest, exclaimed that it was 
owing to the heretics. At length a breeze sprang 
up; but the captain, who had no chronometer 
on board, being too noble-minded a Spaniard 
ever to use one, had lost his reckoning, and be- 
lieved that he was in the middle of the Gulf 
stream, and two or three hundred miles past his 
port. In this state of things it was to the un- 
speakable delight of the two travellers that an 
American brig hove in sight, took them on board, 
and landed them safely in New York on the 31st 
July, 1840, after an shinies of ten months. 

e close this book with regret. From the 
first page to the last, the animation, the charac- 
teristic energy, and the buoyant of the 
author remain undiminished. Our extracts might 
have been thrice trebled, and yet left the volumes 
rich in important and original matter. The po- 
litical details, for instance, from which we have 
systematically abstained, would in themselves 
be sufficient to render the work one of high inte- 
rest and permanent value. 





no severity of censure, to Dr. Robertson’s erro- 
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family Becrets. 


BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Continued from Part IT. 1¢41. 





THE FAVOURITE CHILD. 


It happens in many families, though rarely 
acknowledged by the parties concerned, that 
there is a favourite child ; and what appears still 
more remarkable in such cases is, that the bro- 
thers and sisters of such children are sometimes 
so far influenced by the example of their parents, 
as willingly to contribute a more than just share 
even of their own favour and indulgence to the 
same object of tenderness and solicitude. 

Thus it was in the family of Mrs. Vining, the 
widow of a wealthy merchant, whose youngest 
daughter, Isabel, had been born after her father’s 
death. Whether from this circumstance, or 
from the extremely delicate constitution of the 
child, she became, from her earliest infaney, an 
object of intense interest and anxiety to her de- 
voted mother, at the same time that she was 
most judiciously made the pet and the plaything 
of the rest of the household. Nor was this the 
case with the servants alone, who might well be 
supposed to find their own interest in pampering 
her tastes, and humouring her wishes ; but even 
with her brothers and sisters she became also a 
sort of privileged being; and never was her in- 
fant voice on any occasion raised to the pitch of 
anger or distress, but suecour and soothing were 
immediately brought from every quarter of the 
house; while the mother, incredulous as to the 
existence of any taint of evil in so sacred a 
mould, always persisted in believing that the 
child must have been a sufferer in one way or 
another; and wo to any offender on whom her 
suspicions fell ! 

In this manner the little Isabel advanced along 
the path of life, with feeble and uncertain steps ; 
for, in addition to her constitutional delicacy, she 
had to contend with a will undisciplined, and 
with endless longings after personal gratification 
unchecked, unregulated, and consequently inca- 
pable of being gratified to their full extent. 

It was no wonder that, under such circum. 
stances, her mind, by nature more than com- 
monly susceptible, received a melancholy bias, 
which never afterwards was overcome ; for while 
her brothers and sisters were happy in their 
play, some fancied injury, some real disappoint- 
ment, or some actual pain, would send her fret- 
ting to the side of her mother, to receive the 
never-failing caress, to lean her head upon her 
lap, and to wear away the remainder of the 
evening in a sort of vague and pensive musing, 
which often terminated in floods. of causeless 
tears. 

In what manner Mrs. Vining expected her 
daughter would be able to meet and combat with 
the difficulties of life, no one could imagine ; and 
many were the sage exclamations of those visi- 
ters who administered bon-bons and flattery to 
the little darling, and went away, lifting up their 
hands with equal wonder and disapprobation at 
the blindness and folly of such a mother. 

After all, poor Isabel grew up to be a more 
tolerable sort of girl than might have been ex- 
pected: In spite of her natural share of selfish- 

ness, which had been so effectually fostered and 
3 there was something winning in her 
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looks and manners ; and, on the few occasions 
when she had been roused into acting for, and 
by herself, she had shown herself capable of 
high moral feeling. 

These occasions, however, had been extreme- 
ly rare, for the greater portion of her life was 
spent in a kind of dreamy idleness, from which 
she was seldom roused, except by some awaken- 
ing desire for personal gratification, some com- 
plaint of mental or bodily uneasiness, or some 
scheme for momentary amusement, which she 
was generally too languid or too indolent to car- 
ry into effect. 

The consequence of all this was, that Isabel 
Vining arrived at the age of eighteen, a victim to 
dyspepsia, an amateur in medicine, a martyr to 
nervous maladies, and as elegantly discontented 
with life and all it had to offer as any other 
young lady of her age could think becoming to 
her character and station. ‘The worst of all was, 
that by this system of injudicious treatment, 
false tastes had been created, unnatural cravings 
excited for bodily as well as mental stimulants, 
which, under the names of cordials, tonics, and 
restoratives, were but too plentifully supplied. 

Isabel had not, like her sisters, been permitted 
to go to school, though hers was a case in which 
school discipline might have been highly effica- 
cious ; she had not even been considered capable 
of enduring the usual process of mental in- 
struction at home. ‘Thus her education, even 
that inferior part which relates to the understand- 
ing and the memory, was as vague and irregular 
as could well be imagined. She was, however, 
an extensive though superficial reader; and 
those who conversed with her only for a short 
time, believed her to be a much better informed 
person than she really was. 


We have said, that with all her disadvantages, 
Isabel was not absolutely disagreeable. So far 
from this, she generally attracted attention in 
company, by her easy and lady-like manners, 
and by a countenance which, perhaps, was less 
beautiful than interesting and expressive. Un- 
assailed by any of those severe trials which put 
to the test the real principles upon which we 
act, she had not made the discovery herself, nor 
had any of her friends made it for her, that she 
was in reality selfish and unamiable; for while 
every one ministered to her gratification, she had 
only to express her gratitude, affeet a little will- 
ingness to deny herself, and expatiate on her re- 
gret at being the cause of so much trouble, and 
all went on exactly as she wished—the trouble 
was incurred, the attempted self-denial was frus- 
trated, and the kindness for which she expressed 
her gratitude was repeated and increased. 

What a lesson do we learn by a sudden re- 
verse of this order of things !—a lesson, perhaps 
the most severe that experience ever teaches ; 
while at the same time our dependence upon 
animal and selfish gratification, our irritability, 
impatience, and wounded feeling, when these are 
denied, show us but too faithfully the living pic- 
ture of those passions of which. we believed our- 
selves incapable, simply because indulgence had 
hitherto lulled them to rest. 

It was a fact by no means overlooked by the 
friends of Mrs. Vining, that while her daughter 
Isabel attracted more attention than her Sisters, 
they were all respectably married before any one 
had ventured to make the same kind of proposal 
to her. It is said that every one, soon or late, 
however, has her ehance: hers came ut last; 








and the proposal was from a spruce middle-aged 


man of business, who was looking out for a 
second wife. 

** Astonishing !’’ exclaimed every one who 
heard of it. They would probably have been 
less surprised, had they known that Mr. Ains- 
worth was intimately acquainted with Mrs, 
Vining’s lawyer, who had assured him that the 
youngest daughter would have a double portion 
on her marriage, as well as another portion by 
no means inconsiderable at her mother’s death. 
Their astonishment might also have been les- 
sened, had they known that the spruce gentleman 
was simply in search of a wife, whose dowry 
might assist him in some speculations he was 
about to make ; and that, had Isabel Vining been 
from home, or indisposed, or otherwise unable 
to see him precisely at that time, he was not un- 
provided with other names on his list of eligible 
connections. 

It happened, perhaps unfortunately for her, 
that she was in better health and spirits than 
usual, and that the mother was looking older, and 
altogether more like breaking-up, than Mr. Ains- 
worth had expected, when he made his formal 
visit, the purport of which, for the present, was 
explained to the mother alone. 

Mrs. Vining had long been solicitous for her 
daughter’s settlement in life. She knew that her 
own health was failing, and that Isabel must soon 
be left alone. Money, of itself, she was aware 
would not secure to her favourite that solicitude 
and tender care to which she had been aceus- 
tomed; and, consequenty, she was the more 
anxious to commit her happiness to the keeping 
of one who would feel a personal interest in pre- 
serving it. Mr. Ainsworth was not al] she could 
have wished, but in some respects he was pre- 
ferable to a younger man. He had the advan- 
tage of having been tried in the married state, and 
was said to have been an excellent husband. He 
had daughters too, who were extremely active, 
and fond of domestic affairs, so that all sueh bur- 
dens would be taken off the hands of the young 
wife; and no doubt, if they were at all kind- 
hearted, they would esteem it a privilege to nurse 
her, and care for her, as she had been aecus- 
tomed to be nursed and cared for beneath her 
mother’s roof. At all events, Mr. Ainsworth as- 
sured her they would. From his aecount, they 
were the cleverest girls in the world, able to 
make all manner of good things; and he told 
with triumph of their jellies, and their cakes, 
their nostrums, and their cordials, until the mo- 
ther’s ears tingled with the tidings of what was 
in store for her beloved child. 

Nothing, however, could induce this * ehild,” 
who had now arrived at the age of eight-and- 
twenty without having once been thwarted in 
her will, to leave her mother’s roof, or, in other 
words, to exchange a certain for an uncertain 
good; and so much time was lost by the anxious 
lover in gaining favour with the mother alone, 
that he began to think how, in the meridian of 
this favour, he could make an honourable retreat 
+—-when the death of Mrs. Vining suddenly 
changed the whole aspect of affairs, plunging the 
unhappy daughter into a state of distress too ab- 
sorbing for any one tb share, or perhaps to wish 
to share with her. 

Days and weeks—nay, even months—passed 
over, and Isabel found no consolation except in 
the attentions of a favourite servant, to whose 
care her mother had committed her, and who 
knew but to well how to administer restoratives 
to her sinking frame. 

At last, however, the mourner began to be 
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weary of her own grief, to wish for some change, 
and to think it rather odd that no one came to 
comfort her. She had no person in particular to 
blame, for her brothers and sisters wrote her 
kind letters, and paid her periodical visits; but 
she had actually gone so far as to succeed at last 
in persuading herself that the whole world was 
ungenerous to take so little notice of her grief, 
when one day, as she looked with a listless 
dreamy gaze from the window of her parlour, 
she saw the figure of Mr. Ainsworth, more brisk 
and spruce than ever, stepping across the street 
to the door of her house. 

Unconsciously, Isabel actually ran up stairs to 
her own room, a thirg she had never been 
known to do since the days of her childhood— 
looked in the glass, adjusted her hair, and won- 
dered whether mourning was as becoming to her 
as colours. 

It is scarcely necessary to say more as to the 
result of Mr. Ainsworth’s visit. Loneliness, loss 
of personal kindness, and the recent rupture of 
the bonds of kindred and affection, go farther 
than all personal attractions, to recommend the 
suitor who arrives under the auspicious influence 
of such circumstances. ‘The consequences, 
therefore, were, that after the expiration of the 
usual term allotted for filial grief, Isabel Vining 
was led to the altar as a bride. 

Mr. Ainsworth was an active, healthy, fair- 

complexioned man, who looked much younger 
than he really was. He had small regular fea- 
tures, rather pretty than handsome, with quick, 
serviceable-looking eyes, that seemed to be con- 
stantly employed in finding out how much every 
thing they took note of would fetch in the mar- 
ket. Even on his wedding tour, which, as 
usual, made the circuit of the lakes, he had so 
many wordy battles with innkeepers and pos- 
tilions, that [sabel began at last to wish she was 
at the end of her journey, in order to be released 
from this perpetual conflict. She did not then 
know that her bridegroom was far more in his 
element when obtaining anything he wanted at 
less than its real value, than in listening to her 
sentimental remarks, as they sauntered by the 
side of some grassy lake. This was nothing but 
child’s play to Mr. Ainsworth—that was doing 
business. 

The honey-moon came at last to its conclusion, 
and the bridal party reached their residence in 
town. The aspect of Mr. Ainsworth’s house 
was respectable, and somewhat imposing ; and 
the bride felt well pleased to think that here she 
would find a home. ‘The season was late in the 
autumn, and it was long after the close of day 
that she was first ushered into her husband’s 
drawing-room. The impression was most fa- 
vourable. ‘Two well-dressed daughters received 
her with the utmost propriety ; a handsome tea- 
equipage stood upon the table, and there were 
sundry preparations for something like a eupper, 
in case the travellers should have dined early, or 
not have dined at all. 

“I am sure [ shall like all this extremely,” 
said Isabel to herself, as she looked around upon 
her new home. ‘ [raw round that sofa to the 
fire. give me a novel I have never read, and F 
shall be as happy as a queen.” 

Nor were the preparations in her chamber, or 
her dressing-room, less complete. Everything. 
in short, had been arranged in a style of modern 
elegance, far superior to that of her mother’s an- 
cient but comfortable home. There wanted 
nothing but a larger fire in her dressing-room. 
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companied her, declared she could have held the 
whole between her finger and thumb, All else, 
however, was well, Isabel went to sleep with 
a pleasant picture floating before her mental 
vision, of the handsome drawing-room, the car- 
pets, the curtains, the tea-equipage, and all the 
discoveries she hoped to make on the morrow, of 
treasures undisplayed, of which she could not 
but suppose a wealthier mine was yet behind the 
scenes. 

On the following morning, the bride having 
breakfasted, as she always did, in her own room, 
descended at a late hour to join, as she supposed, 
the family circle ; when, what was her astonish- 
ment on opening the door of the drawing-room, 
'o find it unoccupied, and without a fire. ‘The 
aspect of things too, was so entirely changed, 
that it was difficult to believe it to be the same 
apartment. Of the moveable ornaments, none 
were left: covers were drawn over the damask 
chairs and sofas; while calico sheets had been 
pinned up to protect the curtains, and one of 
larger dimensions spread upon the carpet on the 
floor. 

Never did the silent fall of fresh deep snow 
look colder to the traveller on first peeping out of 
his inn-window, than did the aspect of this apart- 
ment to the wondering bride. She turned away 
from the door, but knew not where to go, when 
her own maid appeared in time to relieve her 
difficulty. 

There had been a meaning smile on the lips of 
this Abigail all the morning—not a smile of ab- 
solute pleasure, but rather a smile of discovery, 
as if the gratification of having found things out, 
almost repaid her for having found them not al- 
together agreeable; and had not her mistress, 
from an habitual dread of the consequences of 
this smile, scrupulously avoided asking any 
questions, the mysteries of Mr. Ainsworth’s me- 
nage might have been painted in pretty strong 
colours, even at this early stage of their develop- 
ment. 

«The fire, ma‘am, is in the dining-room to- 
day, such as it is,” said Betsy ; and she led the 
way down stairs, and threw open the door of a 
large and scantily-furnished room, where a home- 
ly carpet, of considerably smaller dimensions, 
left a border of bare bourds all around it. 

Isabel’s heart sank within her. An old- 
fashioned mahogany table stood in the middle of 
the room, a sideboard at one end; the chairs 
were all in their places close up against the wall, 
and there was neither ottoman, sofa, nor stuffed 
arm-chair. ‘The fire-place, that centre of at- 
traction, which can send forth its welcome or its 
repulse as well as the most expressive human 
countenance—the fire-place was a little pinched- 
up, shallow receptacle, that would scarcely hold 
cinders enough to warm a bed. Betsy placed a 
seat beside it for her mistress. Neither of them 
spoke a word; and the maid, after inventing 

many excuses for remaining in the room, was 

compelled at last to take her departure, without 
having relieved her mind of its accumulating 

load. 

Miss Ainsworth next made her appearance in 
due form. She was plainly dressed, had the 

pockets of her apron filled with keys, and looked 

extremely busy; but she sat down for a few 

minutes, evidently jntent upon making herself 
agreeable. Isabel was too indolent, and there- 

fore she was often considered too reserved, to 

converse, except when under the influence of 
mental or bodily stimulus; and Miss Ainsworth, 





Her favourite servant, who, of course, had ac- 


having discovered an unusual accumulation of 


—————— 
dust upon the mantel-piece, was glad to make j 
an excuse for going out to scold the servant. 

Poor Isabel‘ the blank desolation of that long 
morning was such, that she could not even be. 
take herself to tears: she was, in fact, too much 
confounded—too much appalled by her situation 
altogether; and she remained in the same posi- 
tion, fixed in a kind of stupor, until Betsy came 
back to ask her what she would like to take. 

‘* What is there ?”’ she asked of Betsy in her 
turn. 

“Why, ma’am,” replied the maid, * that is 
more than I can tell you. ‘There’s the cold 
chicken, but Miss Ainsworth has got hold of that 
for dinner. And there’s a few slices of ham that 
was left last night, and some cold apple pie. 
But whatever there is, it is locked up, and Miss 
Ainsworth has the key.” 

** You have nothing to do,” said Isabel, * but 
tell her that you want to prepare me my luncheon; 
and bring me some wine as soon as you can, for 
| am dreadfully faint.” 

Miss Ainsworth, who was in reality a very 
reasonable sort of person, had no idea whatever 
of keeping any thing locked up from the now 
rightful mistress of the house. She came there- 
fore on the first summons, to offer up the keys 
of office, and to request that Mrs. Ainsworth 
would freely express her wishes, whatever they 
might be. Isabel, however, was too indolent to 
take charge of the keys, and she replied by sim- 
ply asking for something to eat—*‘ the merest 
trifle in the world.” 

** | dare say you feel fatigued with your jour- 
ney,” observed Miss Ainsworth, ‘or I should 
hardly recommend your taking any thing before 
dinner. We always think it spoils the appetite.” 


said Isabel, somewhat pettishly. 

Miss Ainsworth went to the sideboard, took 
out several decanters, dusted, and placed them on 
the table. 

‘‘Here is port,” said she, ‘excellent cape 
wine, and our own raisin, and gooseberry.” 

‘I never take any of them,” said Isabel. 
«* Have you neither sherry nor madeira ?” 

Miss Ainsworth looked a little surprised; but 
she found, without much difficulty, a decanter of 
sherry, and, pouring out half a glass, sat down, 
and waited until Mrs. Ainsworth had drank it; 
when she coolly asked her to take more; and on 
her refusal, locked all up again safely in the side- 
board. 

Isabel had never felt herself so strangely cir- 
cumstanced before. She had nothing to complain 
of, and nobody to blame; yet she hastened to her 
own room, and, covering ner face with her hands, 
gave way to a long and violent fit of weeping. 
Mr. Ainsworth, the happy bridegroom, was 
all this while busy in his counting-house in the 


‘city, being eager, after so long an absence, to re- 


deem the lost time: nor was it without consi- 
derable diffieulty that he tore himself away from 
invoices, receipts, and bales of goods, half an 
hour earlier than his usual time for returning 
home to dinner. He was a little surprised to 
find his bride in tears ; but on second thoughts, 
this fact was eusily accounted for, by his own 
protracted absence; and finding, after many 
apologies for the necessity of personal attention 
to his affairs in town, that she made an effort to 
put away her grief, he was the more confirmed 
in the flattering conclusions at which he had ar- 
rived. His own kindness, he- thought, to say 
nothing of the approaching dinner, would set all 
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right; and he descended, at the welcome sound 
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of the bell, with the gentle Isabel leaning on his 
arm. 

‘The first circumstance which struck the atten- 
tion of the bride on casting a hasty glance over 
the table, was, that all the silver forks had been 
taken away, and that most of the other valuables, 
which had figured on the table the previous even- 
ing, had been removed; while a few old spoons, 
evidently of distant relationship, and two or three 
solitary cruets, remained in their stead. ‘The 
dinner itself was a very nice, but a very small 
one; and Isabel could have fared tolerably well, 
had her usual portion of porter or strong beer 
been placed beside her; but it is rather an awk- 
ward thing in so small a party, that every word 
can be heard, and especially if that party are 
water drinkers only, for a delicate lady to ask for 
porter, and still worse fur ale. Isabel had not 
the nerve to make this demand for herself, and 
nobody invited her to take more than a single 
glass of wine after the cloth had been removed. 

Of course, she was peevish and fretful for the 
remainder of the evening; and so absorbed in 
self, as only to be reminded by some casual re- 
mark, that Mr. Ainsworth had a third daughter, 
an invalid, who never left her room. It imme- 


. diately struck her as being high time her mater- 


nal duties should be so far fulfilled as to make 
the acquaintance, at least, of this young sufferers 
who, at the age of thirteen, was confined to her 
own apartment by hopeless and incurable lame- 
nes3. 

To this apartment, therefore, Isabel requested 
to be conducted, and she found there a poor sickly 
girl, pale and emaciated, whose temper was said 
to be so irritable, that she had been consigned al- 
most entirely to the care of servants. ‘* Nobody 
could do any thing with her,”’ was the frequent 
remark of her sisters, and Isabel began to think 
it was but too just; for neither on this, nor many 
other visits of duty which she afterwards made 
to the sick chamber, could she succeed in attain- 
ing the least advance towards intimacy with its 
afflicted occupant. She tried sympathy, but the 
child looked at her with a vacant stare; she tried 
conversation, but scarcely elicited an answer in 
return; she tried presents, but they were received 
with evident suspicion, and something like con- 
tempt. ‘* Perhaps,” said Isabel to herself, * it 
is imbecility of mind. Perhaps the child is an 
‘idiot as well as a cripple, and they have concealed 
this fact from me.” 

Unaccustomed as she was to pursue any course 
of action where difficulties lay in her way, the 
matter was soon given up, and this the more rea- 
dily, that her own affairs were beginning to as- 
sume a very serious and alarming character. 

Isabel was one of those interesting ladies who 
have a sort of romantic pride in never taking care 
of themselves. Perhaps we ought rather to say, 
she was too great an epicure in pleasure, to lay 
hold of or secure it for herself. Hers was the 
true luxury of enjoyment, for it was the enjoy- 
ment of having all her wishes consulted and in- 
dulged without any effort of her own; and hith- 
erto her system had succeeded to admiration. 
She had even ventured upon; it so far as not to 
have any portion of her property settled upon 
herself. It was so much more gratifying to have 
abundance perpetually pressed into her hand, 
than to have it secured by law. Mr. Ainsworth 
thought so too; and he proposed a plan of allow- 
ing her a weekly supply for her own expenditure, 
which to him appeared munificent, and even to 
her, almost enough. The fact was, she had no 
idea of the value of money. Every thing had 


hitherto been obtained for her without the trouble 
vf calculation on her part, and, therefore, she 
imagined the sum proposed would go at least 
ten times as far as it really did. 

Mr. Ainsworth had the reputation of being an 
extremely good-natured man. In fact, he really 
was good-natured; but it was only in proportion 
with the extent to which his own ends were 
facilitated in their accomplishment. Had these 
been more subject to failure, his reputation on 
the score of temper might have suffered some 
abatement; but the very equanimity of his de- 
portment, the smooth, easy, and yet determined 
manner in which he transacted business, gave 
him a sort of mastery over more impetuous and 
turbulent spirits, which he was not slow to turn 
to his.own account. 

Every one has his besetting sin, Mr. Ains- 
worth’s was the love of money—the love of gain- 
ing and keeping money, and, in addition to this, 
of having it known that he possessed it. The 
accomplishment of this last object, however, in- 
volved him in perpetual contradictions to his na- 
tural will. Yet it would little have answered his 
purpose to be rich, had no one known that he 
was so; and he was consequently under the pain- 
ful necessity of publishing this fact through the 
medium of good dinners, elaborately got up, and 
ostentatious displays of occasional hospitality, 
which he felt all the while strongly disposed to 
think cost him more than they were really worth. 
On all other occasions, his expenditure, and that 
of his family, was limited to the strictest economy. 
‘“* Eat nothing, wear nothing, and buy nothing, 
that you can possibly do without,” was the ruling 
maxim of his life; ** and you will be gainers by 
it in the end,” was the no less frequent conclu- 
sion to this sage advice. Had he at the same 
time proposed to his family a motive worthy of 
their efforts, all might have tended to their real 
good. He had himself, however, no motive be- 
vond that of accumulating wealth, and therefore 
he knew of none to propose to his children, 
higher, or more noble, than that of being ‘ gain- 
ers in the end.” 

Accustomed in early life to habits of unresist- 
ing obedience, active, industrious, and somewhat 
like her father in the bias of her mind, Miss Ains- 
worth had been easily trained up to fall in with 
all such domestic arrangements as were most 
conducive to the one great end. On the death 





of her mother, which took place when she was 
| little more than sixteen, she had been intrusted 
with the keys of office, and ever afterwards had 
found her element in what is called domestic 
management. 

The reputation of Mr. Ainsworth’s daughters, 
for their skill and industry in this department, 
was certainly well deserved. It was their father’s 
highest praise, that they saved him the expense 
of at least one servant. They had recipes, and 
| cheap methods, for making every thing that could 
be eaten, and doing every thing that could be 
done. Nothing, therefore, was ever purchased 
in its manufactured state, which their hands could 
turn to proper use. For the raw material only, 
Mr. Ainsworth paid his money, and he had the 
advantage of their labour gratis. In proportion 
to this labour, was the care with which every 
thing they made was preserved for its appointed 
purpose; and, like the servants with whom they 
chiefly associated, they learned to believe the 
great end of domestic economy was to make a 
better display than their neighbours, on those 





grand occasions when their father invited his 
friends. 





The bride, of course, had been witness to 
many of these displays soon after her marriage, 
and on these happy days, when guests polite and 
flattering had pressed her to take what was most 
agreeable, she had been in high good humour— 
even almost gay. It was when all was put 
away again, that discomfort and desolation seem- 
ed to stare her in the face. In vain she endea- 
voured to cope with these hitherto unknown 
enemies. ‘The ingenuity of her maid threw some 
lights upon the scene. 

Betsy had at last found an opening for the re- 
lief of her mind, in constant tale-bearing from the 
kitehen. She had never seen such doings in all 
her life—** every thing locked up—perfect star- 
vation—the fire put out as soon as the cooking 
was done—salt butter, and sour beer! It might 
do for those who had been used to nothing bet- 
ter, but—”’ and such a concentration of contempt 
and indignation was embodied in this But, that 
the word seemed searcely large enough to bear 
its own burden. 

At the conclusion of one of these eloquent de- 
clamations, a plan was devised between the mis- 
tress and the maid to have their own little private 
store—just what was ‘ absolutely necessary— 
what health, in short, required.”” Nor was 
Betsy slow in suggesting expedients for carrying 
this plan into effect. ‘This new order of things, 
however, was a little more expensive than either 
had expected, and for the remainder of the week 
they were decidedly shortof money. ‘The bride 
now found that her husband’s allowance was not 
likely to prove sufficient; and how to remedy 
this inconvenience, was beyond even Betsy’s 
powers of invention to devise. 

Isabel had hitherto been a stranger to preme- 
ditated deception. She had feared no one, and 
therefore had nothing to conceal. She could 
scarcely be said to fear any one now, yet there 
was a sort of obstinate method in the family, 
which defied all innovation: and though her re- 
quest for any particular indulgence might not 
have been denied, it would have given rise to so 
much amazement, so much reasoning on its 
cause, and calculation as to its consequence, that 
something even more absolute than direct denial 
seemed to be placed in the way of her gratifica- 
tion. And thus it was that she became, under 
the teaching of her maid, an apt scholar in the 
first practice of deception. 

It so happened that the Misses Ainsworth, so 
clever in every branch of economy, wanted either 
time or talent to make their own dresses, and 
they consequently employed a young woman, 
who was so poor that she worked for them on 
the lowest possible terms. ‘They were accus- 
tomed to say of her, ‘*it was quite a charity to 
employ her, she worked for them so cheaply.” 

Isabel had been favourably struck with the 
appearance of this person, and, thinking she 
might aid in the accomplishment of one of her 
own little schemes, asked her one day for her 
address. 

Maria, for that was her name, blushed deeply, 
and evaded the question. Isabel asked her again, 
when she turned to Betsy and said, “If your 
maid, ma’am, would like to eall at my lodgings, 
I live at No. 3, street, on the third 
story.” 

Isabel might easily have read in the counte- 
nance and manner of the girl, that this commu- 
nication was made with great pain; but she was 
just then too intent upon her own affairs; and, 
bidding her maid write down the address, thought 
no more about the matter. 
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The important scheme which at that mousent 
filled her mind, was the purchase of a dress 
which had pleased her fancy, and the possibility 
of having it made up by this young woman, and 
brought secretly to the house, without her hus- 
band or her daughters ever knowing that it had 
not been a part of her bridal equipment. Some 
weeks, however, elapsed, before this plan could 
be carried into effect, owing to the demand upon 
her purse from other quarters, and during that 
time she heard nothing of the poor dressmaker. 

It was one fine morning, after Mr. Ainsworth 
had set off on his usual walk to the city—a mode 
of passing to and fro which he adopted purely 
for the preservation of his health—that Isabel 
and her maid sallied forth to visit some of the 
most fashionable shops in town. ‘The identical 
fabric was at last found, but not without a little 
mortification experienced by both, to discover 
that it was at least double the price which had 
been anticipated—on the part of the mistress, 
because her weekly allowance was falling more 
and more short of her desires ; and on the part 
of the maid, because this deficiency had lately 
been supplied in the form of loans from her own 
purse, to an extent which she began to look upon 
as rather serious, considering the situation of her 
mistress. 

A new dress, however, was in her estimation 
£0 great a treasure, and afforded so cheering a 
hope of some former one being displaced, and 
converted to her own use, that she felt glad she 
had not, according to her first intention, pur- 
posely left her money at home for that morning. 

With the dearly-bought treasure, then, they 
proceeded in search of the street to which Ma- 
ria had directed them, and which, but for their 
ignorance of London, they would scarcely have 
had the resolution to enter. The house, too, 
was so little inviting, that they retreated from the 
door to look for some other No. 3, before they 
had the courage to knock. ‘They did knock, 
however, at last, and it seemed to them, as the 
sound jarred upon their ears, that every inhabi- 
tant of that wretehed street was looking upon 
them. A little dirty girl came to the door, and 
when they told her they wanted the dressmaker 
who lived on the third story, she tripped up stairs 

before them, evidently proud of pointing out the 
way to such illustrious guests, 

The door of the third story was closed, and 
they knocked twice before a female voice an- 
swered from within, ‘Come in.” ‘They did so, 
and a scene presented itself which might have 
driven from a harder heart than Isabel’s all satis- 
faction in having purchased an unnecessary dress. 
The miserable occupant of that dark chamber— 
the cheap dressmaker, whose daily and often 
nightly labour supplied her only means of sub- 
sistence, had been ill for three weeks; so ill, 
that bundles of work, untouched, lay heaped 
upon a table by the small window, which looked 
out upon an interminable range of black chim- 
neys and tiles. She sat in a low chair, evidently 
too feeble to rise, beside a fire-place which con- 
tained only a few cinders. Her bed, if such it 
might be called, was in disorder, for she had no 
strength to make it; and there were traces of re- 
cent tumult and confusion in the room, which her 
helpless situation was altogether insufficient to 
account for. On discovering who were her visit- 
ers, a deep crimson spread itself over her face ; 
and, such was her weakness, confusion, and dis- 
tress, that drops of perspiration were actually 
forced out upon her forehead. 

With the kindness which, in a latent and inac- 





tive form, really belonged to her character, Isabel 
began to question the poor invalid as to the na- 
ture of her illness; when, as if the tones of an 
unknown voice had roused some slumbering de- 
mon in the adjoining apartment, strange sounds, 
as horrible as they were strange to ears refined, 
again suffused the sufferer’s face with crimson; 
and, looking round, she saw the door forced open 
by a spectacle, which, however familiar it might 
be to her, was worse than appalling to her guests. 

It was the mother of Maria—an aged woman, 
who for many years had been the victim of in- 
temperance, and whose constant cravings drained 
away the produce of her daughter’s industry. 
In health and strength, Maria had been able to 
conceal the wages of her labour from this wo- 
man’s rapacity; but since her illness, every 
corner of the room had been searched, and even 
her own dress had that very morning been vio- 
lently torn, to obtain the last shilling she pos- 
sessed. 

Attracted on the one hand by a strong sense of 
sympathy, repelled on the other by disgust and 
horror, Isabel remained as if rooted to the spot. 
She was unwilling to leave that helpless girl with 
her sufferings unrelieved; and yet there stood 
that frightful woman, grinning with distorted 
laughter, and beckoning to her as if to share the 
horrors of her den. 

The mother of the young dressmaker had just 
sense enough to perceive the character of her 
daughter’s guests, and consequently te make her 
accustomed demand for money, which, being 
promptly granted, partly through fear and partly 
through disgust, she retreated to the inner apart- 
ment, leaving her daughter more at liberty to 
pursue her melancholy story. It was a short and 
simple one. 

‘* Was your mother always addicted to these 
habits ?’”’ asked Isabel. 

“Oh! no,” replied Maria; “‘she was once 
the best of mothers ; and as I grew up, we would 
have been able to do very well, but she married 
again, and her husband was a hard man, and 
stinted her of many things she had been used to. 
I believe he meant well, but they got to harsh 
words one against another, and so my mother 
took to drinking to drive away her grief, and then 
he left her. Indeed, no man could live with us; 
as we live now. My mother has had nothing for 
the last three days but gin; and I assure you, 
ma’am, I have not a penny, nor a morsel of bread 
in the house. I have been thinking this morn- 
ing, that if nobody came to help me, I should 
hardly liveto see another day ; and now | thank 
God for sending you, for I am sure there is good- 
ness in your face.” 

‘‘In what way can I help you most?” said 
Isabel. 

** Why, ma’am, if I might make so bold—you 
see those heaps of wo.k—it is a great thing to 
ask ; but if I could hire a person for a week to 
do it for me, I should just keep my custom, and 
all would be well.” 

Isabel again asked Betsy for her purse, but 
was interrupted by the young woman entreating 
that she would not leave the money with her. 
«| am not strong enough to keep it yet,” said 
she, looking round with a suspicious glance at 
the door. ‘She would get it all from me; but 
if your maid would just step in at No. 5, there 
is a neighbour there who would take the .work, 
and you could settle with her about the pay- 
ment.” 

** But you have nothing to eat,’ said Isabel, 
“and you must be starving.” _ 





‘“‘T have no appetite,” replied the poor girl; 
‘“‘yet if you would be so as to leave a shil. 
ling with this woman, and ask her to come and 
make me a cup of tea, it would be the greatest 
kindness.” 

Gladly did Isabel comply with this request, 
Not so her maid; for though Betsy considered 
her money well lent in the purchase of a hand- 
some dress, she was far from being satisfied with 
her lady’s having undertaken, at her expense, the 
relief of a case, as disgraceful in Betsy’s opin. 
ion, as it seemed likely to be interminable in 
its demands. It was on this occasion, therefore, 
that, for the first time in her life, she began to 
evince openly a spirit of discontent towards her 
mistress, and of opposition to her wishes. A 
few words of impertinence which she let fall, at 
once awakened Isabel’s surprise and indignation; 
but the sudden recollection that she could not, if 
she would, dismiss this woman from her ser- 
vice—that she was, in a manner, completely in 
her power—brought with it a violent revulsion 
of the proud feeling which had rushed to her 
heart, and sinking into a chair as soon as she re- 
gained her own apartment, she covered her face 
with both her hands, and gave way to a burst of 
agony and shame. 

How many tears had Isabel lately shed unno- 
ticed by any human being! How often had her 
maid—her once kind and attentive maid—passed 
in and out, and found her weeping, and spoken 
not one word of soothing! How often had her 
husband left her locked in her dressing-room, and 
gone forth on his own avocations, believing her 
to be one of the happiest of women! For Mr. 
Ainsworth reasoned thus: ‘ All women wish to 
be married—consequently all are happy when 
they are married ;” and for certain reasons, per- 
haps, best understood by himself, he thought his 
wife had a good right to be happier than most. 
Indeed, Mr. Ainsworth was altogether well satis- 
fied with the matrimonial bargain he had made. 
His wife had money, she was of respectable 
parentage, looked well at the head of his table, 
and moreover was extremely quiet. He never 
had liked talking women. Women who had 
opinions, almost always had wishes—and then 
they got to reasoning about the expediency of 
laying out money. “He eschewed such women ; 
they were great evils to society, and wasted 
men’s money. 

Poor Isabel! How little did her husband 
know, while pursuing these reflections on his 
daily walks to the city, of the hidden fire that 
burned within the heart he deemed so quiet—so 
contented with its lot. 

Alarmed beyond measure at the first symptoms 
of rebellion in her maid, though in themselves 
extremely slight, and not soon repeated, Isabel 
stooped, as all must stoop who are determined to 
do wrong, to purchase the compliance she could 
not otherwise command; and this she easily ac- 
complished by gifts’ from her own store of su- 
perfluous treasures. ‘Still, however, the impression 
on her mind was the same—that she had no longer 
a friend in her maid ; and though appearances on 
the part of the quondam favourite became more 
favourable in proportion to the benefits she re- 
ceived, there was something different in her 
manner—something less respectful and submis- 
sive—which induced her mistress to contemplate 
the expediency of finding a confidant elsewhere. 
Her choice fell upon the young dressmaker, and 
for this purpose she ventured out in séarch of 
her obscure dwelling, unaccompanied by any 
witness. Ag 
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Maria had now recovered her accustomed 
health. Her apartment, kept in order by her 
own industrious hand, no longer wore the aspect 
of wretchedness it had once presented ; and her 
mother, recently recovered from a long fit of in- 
toxication, was sitting, dejected and feeble, in a 
low chair beside the fire. 

Isabel had no definite reason to allege for mak- 
ing this visit. It was therefore received as one 
of pure kindness, and the gratitude of the poor 
girl was proportioned to the rarity with which 
such visits were made to her. 

Isabel was by no means at ease with her own 
conscience ; she was therefore more susceptible 
of shame, at having so pure a motive unjustly 
attributed to her conduct. Under these circum- 
stances, she did what has ofien been done before, 
to relieve the mind from similar uneasiness—she 
suddenly conceived the idea of doing good, and 
she imagined to herself the pleasure of doing it 
to this family on a more extensive scale than 
mere charity could effect. It is true, she had 
scarcely ever attempted to do good in her whole 
life before, because of the trouble required to 
keep it up; but the recollection of the very little 
she had done, was connected with a sense of 
pleasure ; and now that pleasure was to her of 
such rare occurrence, now that so few people 
loved her—now that life was becoming altogether 
so dark and desolate—perhaps, if she was to be- 
gin to do good, she might feel more comfortable. 
Besides all this, something whispered in the 
secret of her heart, that perhaps it might cover a 
multitude of sins; for, in addition to those of 
which she knew herself to be guilty at that time, 
she was seriously contemplating the committal 
of more. Not that she considered herself much 
in fault; she rather thought, as many others have 
done, that her inclinations were on the side of 
virtue, but that the luckless circumstances in 
which she was placed, and the influence of those 
around her, were actually forcing her into a 
course of conduct which it was impossible to 
avoid; nor had she yet begun to think so deeply 
as to understand, that by allowing this to be the 
habitual and prevailing maine of her mind, she 
was in reality accusing God of injustice, and 
living in a state of constant blasphemy against 
the purity and benevolence of his designs. 

A sudden impulse to do good has, however, 
always something pleasant and cheering in it, 
and Isabel became more than usually animated 
as she applied herself to the task of talking with 
the mother of Maria on the subject of her be- 
setting sin—a task which she undertook with the 
hope that she might be the means of restoring 
this lost creature to respectability and comfort. 

The poor woman was on this occasion in that 
low stage of her disease when tears flowed abun- 
dantly, and often without any definite cause ; and 
Isabel, in her new character of admonitress, was 
encouraged by these tears to proceed at greater 
length than she had previously intended. The 
daughter listened attentively—for the poor and 
the solitary like to have their sorrows entered 
into with feeling, and altogether the hour which 
had passed appeared to have been a very profita- 
ble one, when, on Isabel’s rising to depart, the 
poor woman raised her head, and began, in her 
turn, to speak. 

** All that you have said,” she observed, ‘is 
very well. It is all very true and good, and I 
could have said as much myself, only in differ- 
ent words; but it is all worth nothing—I tell 
you, it has no more to do with my case, than 
tolling the church-bell has to do with the soul 


that has just gone to judgment. Look here,” 
she continued, beckoning to Isabel to be seated, 
*‘ you have had your say—it is fit I should have 
mine now. The case is just this: you talk to 
me as if I could help it—as if I could stop, and 
be as I once was again. You can help it, I dare 
say, and I could help it once; but the time is 
past, and it would be of no more use for me to 
make the attempt now, than it would be to try to 
lift the burdens [ carried in my youth. | tell 
you this plainly, because it is a waste of your 
fine words, to come here and talk to me. You 
know nothing about my situation, or what | 
know, and what I suffer. You have been but a 
short time married. I was happy for six months; 
your days of trouble may come, as mine did; 
and then let us see whether you will deny your- 
self the wine that warms your heart, and makes 
you care for nobody. No, no; even now, | dare 
say, you drink your glass every day—perhaps 
two—and make yourself comfortable, though 
you have a kind husband, and health, and wealth, 
and I have nothing.” 

Poor Maria listened to this outbreak of her 
mother’s feelings with a degree of alarm and 
chagrin, scarcely surpassed by that of the indi- 
vidual to whom this unexpected address had 
been directed; and, following her guest, who 
prepared to make a speedy exit, to the door, she 
made the best apology for her mother which the 
exigency of the moment allowed, by saying that 
her troub'es, and the habits she had given way 
to, had turned her head. 

‘Don’t mind her, poor thing,” she added ; 
‘“‘ when she talks in this way, she does not mean 
to be impertinent; and oh! ma’am, if you could 
do her any good, what a blessing it would be !”’ 

It was some little consolation to Isabel to find 
that her endeavours to do good had, at least, 
been appreciated in one quarter; but still her 
disappointment was proportioned to the extraor- 
dinary degree of effurt she had that morning 
made, to do evil, as well as good; to serve her- 
self, as well as to serve another. Both these 
objects had been defeated, and she could only 
wait for the completion of her own purpose until 
an opportunity should occur of conversing with 
the young dressmaker alone. 

This opportunity occurred again and again, 
and still the resolution of Isabel failed her; for 
there was something in Maria’s honest care-worn 
countenance that seemed to repel every idea of 
bringing her over to a bad cause. At last, how- 
ever, she gained courage to make the proposal, 
that this poor girl should be her seeret agent in 
bringing to the house what she could not openly 
obtain. 

Maria received the proposal in silence ; she 
seemed unable to answer; a deep blush spread 
all over her face, and then faded away to ashy 
paleness. She was poor, and Isabel had minis- 
tered to her necessities ; she was unhappy, and 
her benefactress had shown her more kindness 
than any other human being since the days of 
her childhood; how could she refuse her so 
small a service in return? upon what plea could 
she refuse it, except such as would convey a 
direct insult ? 

All these thoughts and feelings rushed simul- 
taneously through the mind of the poor girl as 
she stood speechless and trembling, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, At last she spoke the sim- 
ple truth, and her courage seemed to rise with 
the effort it cost her: ‘1 dare not, ma’am,’’ she 
said; ‘indeed, I dare not; it was the way we 
began with my poor mother. Many ’s the time 





I have gone out for her, early and late, into places 
where it was a shame for a girl like me to be seen; 
but I was young then, and little knew the danger 
of what I did; | know it now, however—nobody 
knows it better—and the sin would lie at my 
door, if evil should ever come of it.’’ 

‘Then you compare me to your mother, I 
suppose,” said Isabel, in no very conciliating tone. 

‘‘Oh! no, ma’am,” said Maria, “ no, indeed ; 
far be it from me to compare a lady like you to 
my poor mother; but many great sins come from 
small beginnings, and, as [ said before, it is for 
those who know what such beginnings are, to 
keep their hands clean from meddling in them.” 

“Then you may go away,” said Isabel ; «I 
have no more occasion for you to-day; this is 
the only thing I ever asked of you, and I have 
no one else to ask now.” 

Maria turned away. ‘Tears were streaming 
from her eyes, but no relenting voice recalled 
her ; and, with downcast look and heavy heart, 
she passed along unheeded through the busy 
streets which led to her own miserable dwelling. 

Galled and wounded by this refusal, and the 
reproach it naturally implied, Isabel was now 
thrown entirely upon her own resources for the 
means of obtaining what she had been accus- 
tomed to consider as the necessaries of life. Like 
all women whose habits of indulgence resemble 
hers, she was subject to a variety of nervous 
affections, as well as to some serious ailments— 
to hysterical fits, to indigestion, and to occasional 
faintness ; for the prevention or the cure of all 
which, she was accustomed to make use of strong 
stimulants, frequently applied. 

Symptoms of these disorders had been ex- 
hibited soon after her entrance into Mr. Ains- 
worth’s family ; but having met with little en- 
couragement, they had been subgequently almost 
entirely confined to the knowledge of Betsy alone, 
Now, however, when the circumstances of her 
case had become more serious, Isabel either was, 
or believed herself to be, more severely indis- 
posed. Amongst other distressing symptoms, 
she was seized with violent spasms, and Miss 
Ainsworth was applied to for brandy, or, indeed, 
for any kind of spirit; and this prudential per- 
son, after expressing her surprise that Mrs. Ains- 
worth should have recourse to any thing so po- 
tent and inflammatory, went so far in compliance 
with the demand, the third time it was made, as 
actually to take up stairs, with her own hand, a 
wine-glass full of warm water, slightly diseo- 
loured by a few drops of brandy—*It was 
enough,” Betsy said, ‘‘to make one ill to look 
at it.” 

On Mr. Ainsworth’s return from the city, he 
was, of course, extremely sorry to find his wife 
so ill; but warm water, he said, was his certain 
remedy for all disorders of the stomach, and 
** Drink’ plentifully of warm water,” was his 
often-repeated recommendation ; always second- 
ed by his daughter, with this addition, “ that the 
patient should eat nothing for two or three days.” 

It is needless to say that Betsy and her mis- 
tress had different notions about the cure of 
spasms, upon which they acted in the present 
instance to the extent of their ability. This 
ability, however, was daily on the decrease ; for 
Mrs. Ainsworth’s weekly allowance seemed less 
and less capable of satisfying her wishes; the 
sum she owed her maid was beginning to be 
a very serious one, and that maid was herself 
less accommodating, less kind, than she had for- 
merly been, and certainly less interested in the 








happiness of her mistress. 
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Amongst the many temporary expedients, 
which, under these circumstances, presented 
themselves to the mind of Mrs. Ainsworth, she 
selected that of requesting either to have posses- 
sion of the household keys herself, or to have 
duplicates of them; and the latter proposal was 

eed to, as being a right which the mistress of 
the house had power to claim. 

Had the cellar and the store-room of Mr. Ains- 
worth been as scantily supplied as his daily 
board, Isabel might have passed in and out un- 
harmed ; but, unfortunately for her, here were 
the choice wines, the liqueurs, the cordials, and 
the good things of every description, upon which 
her husband prided himself in the entertainment 
of his guests; here, in short, was all, and even 
more than Isabel had been accustomed to enjoy 
in her mother’s house ; and she had free access 
to it all, and was, in reality, the lawful mistress 
of it. Here, then, on those rare occasions when 
the family found time to go from home, she used 
to come and examine labels, and taste, and try, 
and take away with her what she thought would 
be most useful in this or that emergeney : until, 
in time, the vacant places left behind began to 
look rather wide and numerous; and still she 
trusted, that, from such plenty, the seeming little 
she extracted never would be missed. 

There is nothing so greedy, nothing so uncal- 
culating, as intemperance. Mrs. Ainsworth knew 
perfectly well all the time, if she would but 
have allowed herself to acknowledge it, that her 
husband was strict in keeping his household ac- 
counts, even to the minutest item ; that his dangh- 
ter followed up the same system; and that, if 
even for awhile they might both be too much 
engaged to observe the depredations committed 
upon their private store, a day of reckoning must 
come, and come with no pleasant consequences 
to her; and still she went on; for each separate 
addition made to what she called her necessary 
comforts, was in itself so small as to excite no 
immediate alarm ; and, as to the day of reckon- 
ing, she drove it from her mind, with many 
other uncomfortable thoughts, by fresh applica- 
tion to those cordial draughts which seemed at 
once to exhilarate and to soothe. 

One cause of uneasiness was, that Betsy be- 
came almost necessarily acquainted with all that 
went on; she had even been occasionally entrusted 
with the keys; and, contrary to the promise 
made on receiving them, had been permitted, 
unaccompanied by any witness, to penetrate 
within those folded doors, which no unsanc- 
tioned steps had ever passed before. 

Isabel Ainsworth had never, until after her 
marriage, been guilty of what the world calls in- 
temperance ; surrounded by those whose con- 
stant care it was to administer to all her wants, 
who ‘eft no wish ungratified, and never permit- 
ted hey to feel a moment’s pain without some 
attempt a: alleviation, she had been accustomed 
merely to lull herself into a kind of waking 
dream, by a succession of stimulants, chiefly in 
the form of medicine—under which head were 
included every variety of tonics, tinctures, and 
restoratives, with soothing draughts and cordials, 
sufficient, if one might have believed their printed 
recommendations, to cure every evil under the 
sun. 

If such be the pampered state of the body, 
while the mind is at ease, and all goes on pros- 
perously, it is not difficult to imagine to what 
degree of excess these indulgences must lead 
when dark days of trouble and anxiety succeed 

this transient calm—when flattering attentions 





fall away—when the kind voice of affection is 
no longer heard—when pleasure wanes, and 
cheerfulness expires, and the heart begins to 
ache with its load of daily grief. Add to all this 
some gnawing anxiety, some secret torment, and, 
what was once the mere want of the body, be- 
comes the craving of the mind; what was once 
a momentary consolation, becomes a poison, 
greedily devoured ; what was once a habit, sanc- 
tioned by society, becomes a vice, from which 
the nearest and the dearest turn away with horror 
and disgust. 

Isabel had passed rapidly on towards this stage 
of her disease since her marriage ; for the gene- 
ral, and, to her, appalling discomfort of her situ- 
ation, rendered it an object of the first importance 
to forget herself as much and as often as she 
could. 

This object she had for some time been ac- 
complishing to her heart’s content, going just as 
far as decorum, or rather the fear of detection, 
would permit, when Mr. Ainsworth, having one 
evening expressed a wish to speak with her 
alone, she accompanied him to his own room, 
not without a sensible, nay, almost an audible, 
palpitation of the heart; a disease to which all 
persons guilty of deception are liable, when sum- 
moned to a private audience with those whom 
they have deceived. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s look and manner on this 
occasion were fraught withwinterest; his eyes 
twinkled with intelligence, and his very person 
appeared magnified by the importance of his ob- 
ject. There was, however, so little of wrath or 
indignation in his manner of addressing his wife, 
that she took courage, and seated herself before 
him with tolerable composure. 

There is a class of persons who seem almost 
better pleased to have discovered an evil than not 
to have had one committed, even against them- 
selves. Of this class was Mr. Ainsworth; and 
sorry as he would otherwise have been to lose 
even the minutest fraction of his worldly sub- 
stance, yet the exercise of what he considered 
his peculiar cleverness in the detection of a thief, 
went far towards consoling him for the loss he 
had sustained. 

On the present occasion, it seemed really to 
be a gratification to him to state the variety and 
the amount of articles which had been extracted 
from his private store, for no other reason than 
because he believed he had discovered the depre- 
dator, and, moreover, had her in his power. 

“ The questions I particularly wish you 
answer me,”’ said he, ** are these; and I wisa 
to have your evidence in your own hand-writing: 
Have you ever intrusted the keys of my cellar to 
your woman, Betsy Bower ?” 

Amazed and confounded, Isabel answered, 
‘“ Yes.” 

‘Have you permitted her to enter the cellar 
and the store-room alone ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

** Both ?”’ 

“Yes, both.” 

“1 will not now,” he added, in a tone more 
severe, “enlarge upon the breach of promise 
you have committed in so doing, or the danger 
of allowing to any domestic such a license. That 
must be settled Lesdafier I have other business 
in hand now.” 

“Have you ever seen empty bottles in the 
possession of your woman ?”’ 

Trembling all over, as well she might, a mise- 
rable victim in the grasp of a powerful tempta- 
tion, Isabel again answered, “ Yes.” It was 


the truth. Oh, despicable violation of the sane. 
tity of truth, when made to answer the vile pur. 
pose of a lie! 

Isabel had been so entirely taken by surprise 
on discovering the object upon which her hus- 
band’s suspicions had fallen, that she had not, at 
the moment, possessed sufficient presence of 
mind to vindicate her maid. A moment’s reflec- 
tion, and she might have gathered up her moral 
power, and done her this act of simple justice. 
But, in that moment, the dread of her own ex- 
posure, the shame with which such an exposure 
must be accompanied, and the unexpected chance 
of screening herself by ar.other’s condemnation, 
all presented themselves with such force to her 
mind, that the temptation was too strong for her 
integrity, and she suffered her husband to write, 
nay, even wrote with her own hand, at his re- 
quest, some of the evidence that was necessary to 
prove the guilt of her servant. All calculations 
upon the rashness, the danger of what she had 
done, upon the probability of Ler maid recrimi- 
nating, and indeed upon all probabilities, were 
reserved for after moments of consideration ; and 
in these moments consvience was again lulled to 
sleep by the delusive draughts, which afforded 
only temporary relief to the agony of her soul. 

The following day was fixed upon for a public 
examination of the culprit. Isabel had been 
charged with the strictest secrecy —and even had 
no such charge been given, it was not her interest 
to warn her servant of the storm about to burst 
upon her head. In the mean time, she knew 
not how to meet her—what powers of concilia- 
tion to put forth—or by what means to win her 
over to the exercise of such an excess of gene- 
rosity as would induce her to suffer silently for 
the sins of her mistress. 

How often must the guilty have found that 
thete is no true fellowship in evil ! for no sooner 
do they appeal, for their own preservation, to 
those principles of generosity and truth by which 
mankind are bound together, than their whole 
lives are condemned; and such appeal must ne- 
cessarily be without effect. 

Isabel watched the countenance of her maid; 
and if she could have consulted with her by 
looks, instead of words, there were moments 
when she would have offered her the half of her 
worldly wealth on condition that she would take 
upon herself the burden of disgrace, and permit 
her mistress to escape. 

While she anxiously awaited some favourable 
symptom, the unconscious domestic went about 
her usual avocations with the same expression of 
self-preserving care she was accustomed to wear, 
and which left little to be hoped from her disin- 
terested zeal. 

“ Betsy,” said the mistress, ‘ would it afford 
you any satisfaction to know that you are re- 
membered in my will?” 

‘“« | would rather, if you please,” replied the 
maid, * have the money I have lent you.” 

‘“‘ Well, you shall have it very soon; but, in 
the mean time, I thought you would like to know 
that your name is now in my will for a legacy of 
a hundred pounds, to be paid you at my death. 
Does it give you no pleasure, Betsy ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, to be sure it does; only I 
was thinking it might be so long in falling into 
my hands, as to be of little use when it did 
come.” 

**And would you wish me to die, that you 
might have it sooner, Betsy ?” 

‘Oh, dear! no, ma’am—what a shocking 





thought! I was only making afew calculations ; 
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and as I believe, notwithstanding appearances, 
that you are some three or four years younger 
than myself, I was merely supposing that, in 
the common course of nature, 1 might be taken 


first.” 
Ah, Betsy, there is little probability of that. 


I feel that I shall not live long. I shall not be 
many years a trouble to you, or to any one 
else.” 

It seemed that day as if Betsy’s heart was 
steeled against all tender impressions, for neither 
the promised legacy, nor the subsequent and 
more affecting allusion to the death of her mis- 
tress, produced the slightest change in her coun- 
tenance or manner: and Isabel was obliged to 
let all things go on in their own course, and 
await, with what resolution she could command, 
the eventful issue. 

There was a chance—and on this she built 
her only hope of security—that the supposed de- 
linquent would not be able to vindicate herself, 
even by the truth, so as to obtain belief: and 
that even when she attempted to criminate her 
mistress, her evidence would be regarded as a 
base invention, for the concealment of her own 
guilt. 
To such a chance no woman in the possession of 
her reason would have trusted her good name; but 
Isabel was stupified, and lulled into a kind of drow- 
sy calm—her judgment and her powers of calcula- 
tion so bewildered, that she neither saw disunetly, 
nor felt the reality of any thing past, present, or 
to come. A slight perception of bare facts, 
stripped of their relations and contingencies, 
seemed to be all that was left her; and by the 
exercise of this faculty, she became aware that 
the day had arrived which Mr. Ainsworth in- 
tended summoning her servant to an examination 
before the whole of his family, as well as in the 

ce of a lawyer, and one or two other gen- 
tlemen, who had been invited to dine with him, 
and whom Mr. Ainsworth considered likely to 
be edified by the method and tact which he him- 
self intended to exhibit. 

The guests accordingly had assembled around 
the dinner-table ; and on the ladies leaving the 
room, the whole case was laid before them in 
the most minute and circumstantial manner : 
Miss Ainsworth, in the mean time, being charged 
with the duty of calling the family together at a 
certain hour. 

Isabel knew the appointed time, but was too 
much indisposed to leave her room. She was 
therefore held excused; the more readily, because 
of the intimate connection existing between her 
and the party implicated, and the painful feel- 
ings which an exposure, such as was anticipated, 
might naturally be supposed to excite in her 
mind, 

At the appointed time, therefore, Miss Ains- 
worth and her sister entered the dining-room ; 
the bell was then rung for one of the servants, 
who had been instructed to bring with her the 
washer-woman, and a boy, who occasionally as- 
sisted in the house. Last of all, the luckless 
Betsy was called in, and requested to sit down 
amongst the others. She entered with a look of 
astonishment, and when she sat down as request- 
ed, there played upon her lips a smile of natural 
curiosity, which induced Mr. Ainsworth to whis- 
per to the lawyer, ** See how well she carries it 
off. But deep as she is, 1 can fathom her—con- 
fident as she feels herself, I have her.” 

The process of questioning and cross-ques- 
tioning then commenced : and although the law- 
yer objected strongly to the presence of the other 


servants, on the ground of their being probably 
in league with the delinquent, so sure did Mr. 
Ainsworth feel of his suspicions having fallen 
on the guilty object, that he would suffer no in- 
terference with his own well-concocted plans. 

‘The smile which had at first played upon Betsy’s 
countenance, and which was, in reality, excited by 
curiosity to see what all these novel movements 
would lead to, died away immediately upon the 
first question being proposed to her. In connec- 
tion with this question, an alarming truth had 
flashed across he: mind; and little as she really 
loved her mistress in comparison with herself, 
that little was enough to make her tremble for 
the consequences which might ensue from a dis- 
closure of the facts intrusted to her knowledge. 
Vhis alteration in the look and manner of the 
suspected party being observed by Mr. Ains- 
worth, he turned again to the lawyer, and re- 
quested him to take note of this fresh evidence 
of guilt. 

It may easily be understood that Betsy Bower 
was no very scrupulous moralist. Her idea of 
the wickedness of a falsehood went no farther 
than the injury it was caleulated to do. A false- 
hood, which served what she called a good end, 
was, in her opinion, an act of merit, rather than 
otherwise, and therefore she felt no hesitation in 
flatly denying the several charges brought against 
her—simply because she knew that her confes- 
sion of the truth must bring disgrace upon her 
mistress. Had the idea of being herself the ob- 
ject of suspicion entered her mind, it is more 
than probable that such a view of the case would 
have made a material difference in her bias to 
the side of truth. 

In this manner the proceedings went on, much 
to Mr. Ainsworth’s satisfaction ; for he was well 
pleased to have his suspicions of Betsy’s charac- 
ter confirmed by her evident tendency to false- 
hood, as well as dishonesty. 

At last, however, the process of examination 
took such a turn, that Betsy could not but per- 
ceive her own real situation; and amazed and 
indignant at the injurious sentiments entertained 
against her, she defended herself with energy 
and warmth. So strong, however, was the evi- 
dence against her, that it was difficult to do this 
without implicating her mistress ; yet still she 
continued firm to her first purpose, plungirg 
deeper and deeper into difficulties, the wider she 
deviated from the truth. 

‘** And pray may I ask,” said she, in the ear- 
nestness of her defence, ‘“*why you do not 
allow me to call my witness—why my mistress 
is not present—that one person, atleast, might 
do me justice. She knows as well as I do that 
[ am innocent,” 

** Does she so?” said Mr. Ainsworth, with an 
air of extreme satisfaction; *“ then I have a eu- 
rious fact to lay before you—it is upon the tes- 
timony of your mistress that you are con- 
demned.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Betsy, with a smile of ineredu- 
lity ; * 1 should like to hear what she has to say 
against me.” 

* You would like to hear it, would you ?” 
asked Mr. Ainsworth; ‘* then you shall be grati- 
fied.” 

He then opened a paper which he had all the 
while held in his hand, and read aloud the con- 
demning facts to which he had obtained the testi- 
mony of his wife. 

Still the woman was undaunted. Her confi- 
dence seemed rather to increase than give way ; 
and in this spirit she observed, on the reading of 





the paper—that seeing was believing, and that 
unless she saw what had been read in the hand- 
writing of her mistress, she never would be con- 
vinced that she had taken any part in it. 

‘¢] will indulge you with that pleasure also,”’ 
said Mr. Ainsworth ; and taking up one of the 
candles, he walked in a stately -and imposing 
manner across the room, to where Betsy stood. 

** Here,” said he, holding outthe paper, but not 
trusting it to her hand, * there, read that.’’ 

Betsy looked long, and examined the writing 
well. Every body thought she was either una- 
ble to read, or was taking time to invent some 
new method of defence. Her resolution during 
that time had been taken; and stepping some 
paces back, she confronted her master with a 
look which flashed defiance, and which said more 
plainly than words—** Now for the truth at last ! 
My mistress and you shall both repent that you 
have driven me to this; but since you have dri- 
ven me to it, you shall know all.” 

While these proceedings were going on below, 
Isabel sat alone in her own chamber. She had 
doubled her usual potion that evening, but with- 
out effect. It only seemed to rush to her brain, 
to make it beat and throb the more, and still she 
knew what was going on, and heard each sound 
with a distinetness that jarred upon her nerves. 
She heard each sound, and therefore knew per- 
feetly well when the servants were all sum- 
moned to the dining-room. She heard her own 
maid called in, and then the door was closed ; 
and such a silence reigned throughout the house, 
that there might have been a meeting of the se- 
eret tribunal, about to pronounce its awful and 
mysterious doom. 

Isabel listened, and listened, and still there was 
no sound. Perhaps at that very moment her 
faithful servant was bearing injustice, and shame, 
and injury for her sake.—Perhaps she was dis- 
closing all! ‘The thought was too horrible. She 
went to the door, and stood out upon the stairs 
to listen ; but all was still. 

At last, however, there was a general move- 
ment, like the breaking-up of some assembly, 
before any one feels at liberty to speak. It was 
a strange kind of movement; for doors were 
thrown open, and one went this way, and another 
that, and not a word was spoken. The guests 
came out, put on their hats, and went away with 
a short good-night. ‘The two young ladies took 
up their candles, and walked whispering to bed. 
The servants betook themselves to their several 
sleeping rooms, and none but Betsy and her mas- 
ter seemed to be left behind. It was an inaus- 
picious omen. What could they be consulting 
about together? The clock struck ten, and still 
they neither of them appeared. Before it reached 
the stroke of eleven, Mr. Ainsworth’s step was 
heard upon the stairs. It was louder than usual, 
and much more slow. 

Mr. Ainsworth was one of those superficially 
kind and smooth-seeming men, who are in reality 
the most severe ; and he came up stairs with the 
full intention of saying every thing to his wife 
which it was possible to think of, for the pur- 
pose of overwhelming her with shame and re- 
morse. 

In this object he probably succeeded to his 
own satisfaction; for Isabel appeared the follow- 
ing day an humbled and an altered woman. She 
kept her own room, and saw nobody but Betsy, 
who appeared to be busily employed in gathering 
together all her own things, and packing them as 
if for a journey. Nor was this business con- 





cluded until the close of the day, when she came 
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into the silent apartment of her mistress, and en- 
deavoured, with evident embarrassment, to enter 
into conversation with her. 

This, however, was impossible in Isabel’s pre- 
sent state ; and Betsy, pressed by the lateness of 
the hour, at last told her that she was about to 
leave her service; and that it was her master’s 
wish that she should leave that very night. « He 
has paid me all my money,” she added, * and, I 
must say, has behaved to me more handsomely 
than some others.” 

‘TI hope you will find a better mistress, and 
be happier than you have been with me,” said 
Isabel, in a tone of voice so low as scarcely to be 
audible. 

The woman seemed a little moved, at least she 
wiped her eyes; and wishing her mistress every 
blessing, turned away. 

** Betsy,”’ said her mistress, calling her back, 
«TI think you loved and respected my mother.” 

‘Oh! yes, indeed I did, above every body.” 

** Then, perhaps, for her sake, you will take 
a little care not to blaze about what has lately 
passed in the house.” 

“You may depend upon me,” said Betsy, 
**to my dying day;’’ and again wishing her mis- 
tress that happiness which she did not appear 
very likely to enjoy, she turned away, and left 
her, without a feeling of regret. 

And Isabel was left by every one; at least, so 
far as relates to all affectionate attentions. It is 
true, she deserved her fate. She knew that she 
deserved it; but that conviction did not render it 
the more easy to endure. 

Mr. Ainsworth was one of those disciplinarians 
whose ideas of punishment have reference to the 

ast, rather than the future. Had he been a man 
aving authority, he would have imposed upon 
all offenders such penalties as he thought their 
sins deserved, instead of subjecting them to such 
treatment as would have been likely to do them 
good. It never entered into his mind to imagine 


tenderness, as a weak and erring woman; and 
at the same time with discretion, as a moral 
agent. Instead of this, he set before her, in the 
most repulsive form, the consequence of such 
habits as she had been indulging; but, above all, 
he dwelt upon the waste—* the shameful waste’’ 
she had committed. 

How little regard is sometimes paid by those 
who would correct our faults, to the motives they 
propose to use for their correction. When a 
rich man who hoards his money, instead of de- 
voting it'to benevoleut purposes, talks about the 
shameful waste of eating or drinking more than 
enough, his arguments are altogether unintelligi- 
ble to those whose greediness is for good things 
rather than for gold. He is, in fact, endeavour- 
ing to uproot one evil by the force of another— 
to substitute avarice for intemperance. | And no 
wonder that his efforts should fail; for seldom do 
we find that any wrong propensity can be eradi- 
cated by wrong means. \ 

Isabel, fallen, degraded as she was, still re- 
tained the capability of being influenced by any 
powerful moral feeling, could such have been 
awakened in her soul. It was impossible for 
her husband to produce any lasting change in her 
habits, by holding out the hope of adding to his 
wealth, or the fear of diminishing it; but had he 
treated her as labouring under a pitiable malady, 
father than as guilty of disgusting and degrading 
crimes; and had he proposed to her to devote 
the money she had been accustomed to spend in 


pose; instead of diminishing her pecuniary allow- 
ance, and subjecting her to the most severe and 
humiliating deprivation of all free agency in her 
domestic department, he might, in all probability, 
have won her over to a higher sense of duty, and 
made her wiser and better for the rest of her 
life. 

This, however, was a mode of treatment for 
which he possessed neither inclination nor skill ; 
and therefore he went on in his own short-sighted 
way, believing his wife was perfectly safe, be- 
cause she had no longer the power to do wrong. 

And so far as related to any immediate indul- 
gence of the habits to which she had been rapidly 
falling a victim, Isabel certainly was safe for 
a while—safe, so far as she was penniless, and 
without a friend; and in this apparent security 
she remained for some time, subject to that deep 
and almost intolerable depression, which is the 
natural consequence of any sudden suspension of 
excessive stimulus. 

We have said that Mr. Ainsworth had a third 
daughter, a neglected child, who from incurable 
lameness, and a complication of constitutional 
maladies, was always confined to her own cham- 
ber, and left almost entirely to the care of ser- 
vants, who attended to her wants, as her sisters 
did also, when they had nothing else to do. 

This afflicted girl had been as much spoiled 
by neglect, as Isabel had been by indulgence. 
Not that any one was intentionally unkind to her; 
but in losing her mother, she had lost the only 
friend whose patient love could have borne cheer- 
fully with her ceaseless complaints, and with that 
fretfulness of temperament which had probably 
been occasioned by early suffering, and by mis- 
management of almost every kind. Her temper, 
she was often told, drove every body away from 
her; and according to Mr. Ainsworth’s general 
system of discipline, she was made to feel the 
consequences, without any other attempt to re- 
medy the evil. 

Isabel had settled it in her own mind, that this 
child had not a common share of understanding; 
partly from her extreme ignorance, and partly 
from the reluctance she evinced to cultivate any 
kind of intimacy with her stepmother. There 
was something, however, in her finely formed 
countenance, which seemed to counteract this 
impression, and the expression of her face, when 
she was not suffering either from pain or ill-hn- 
mour, had something in it more interesting and 
intelligent than seemed ever justified by her ha- 
bits or conversation. 

Isabel was so little accustomed to pursue any 
object which gave her trouble, that she had en- 
tirely ceased from all endeavours to gain the affec- 
tion or the confidence of this singular and solitary 
being; believing, what was not perhaps fur from 
the truth, that all such endeavours on her part 
excited prejudice, more than they gained esteem. 
Yet in her present state of forlornness, and 
titution of every comfort, she had learned to seek 
the chamber of this suffering child, particularly 
after she had been lulled to sleep by her accus- 
tomed opiate, simply because she could sit there 
more secure from all chance of interruption than 
in any other room of the house. Under the in- 
fluence of these opiates, Matilda, for that was the 
name of the lame girl, slept so on that there 
was no need for any one to spend the night be- 
side her; and here, then, Isabel used to sit often 
until long after midnight, her feet resting on the 
fender, and her eyes riveted on the dying embers 
of the expiring fire. 


human misery, are, perhaps, too apt to dwel 
upon the striking and eventful calamities which 
mark the different eras in human life. Any sud- 
den reverse of fortune, cr awful death, or over. 
whelming shock, from whatever cause it ma 
arise, is described as the test by which fortitu 
and faith are most severely tried. ‘There are 
others, however, whose experience and observa- 
tion would rather lead them to point out, as 
scenes of the deepest sufferings, those solitary 
moments which memory may possibly record 
in the experience of all, when the tears of the 
mourner fall unseen; when their cause, both in 
its nature and its degree of poignancy, is un- 
known; and when, so far from claiming kind- 
ness, or sympathy, or fellow feeling, from any 
of the human family, the solitary. sufferer is 
shunned by all as an object of contempt or abhor- 
rence. 

Itis when man has forsaken us, and we feel 
we have deserved that God should do the same, 
when a sense of guilt is mingled with our grief, 
without that penitence which would seek for par- 
don—it is then that true despair becomes our 
portion—it is then that mere human fortitude be- 
comes unequal to our aid—it is then that despe- 
ration seizes on the unsupported soul, and, with 
a frenzied and unnatural strength, strange deeds 
are done, to account for which mankind are sub- 
sequently busy in assigning causes, sometimes 
the most remote from reason and from truth. 

Perhaps there is nothing which more effectu- 
ally accelerates the progress towards this state, 
than to be entangled in the meshes of our own 
deception, foiled in our endeavours to do wrong, 
and thrown back upon the silent and solitary co- 
gitations of a heart that would have been more 
sinful if it could. And if, under such circum- 
stances, there should be the additional depression 
arising from a sudden suspension of accustomed 


stimulus, we may hold ourselves prepared for 


any calamitous or even fatal issue. 

It is true, that the victim of excess, under these 
circumstances, most frequently devises. new and 
more effectual plans for self-indulgence; but, 
where these are effectually and forcibly defeated, 
how tender ought to be the treatment, how con- 
stant the care, how unobtrusive the watchfulness, 
how delicate and kind the soothing, that would 
win back the wanderer to the ways of peace ! 

The luckless being we have been describing 
knew nothing of this treatment. Soothing and 
tenderness were the last medicines that would 
have been thought of for her case; and, conse- 
quently, she sat alone, day after day, feeling that 
she was an object of loathing and contempt; and 
wishing in vain that the grave would hide her 
from the sight of those who were weary of her 
life. 

It was on one of those miserable nights we 
have described, when the family had all retired 
to rest, that she sat, as usual, in the silent cham- 
ber of the sick child, whose sleep, for the = 


most to resemble death. And is there not some- 
thing in the speechless presence of one who is 
locked in deep sleep, more awful and more im- 
pressive than absolute solitude? 

Isabel felt this, and, if she moved, it was in 
that quiet and stealthy step with which people 
glide around the couch of death; while her eyes 
were often turned to the bed of the sleeping child, 
as we turn to the dead witha sort of instinctive 
notion that the shroud has stirred, or that the feet 
are trembling underneath, ‘The clock had struck 
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members of the household had retired to their 
different apartments, and not a sound was to be 
heard, above, below, or around. 

Isabel.sat for full a half hour with her eyes 
fixed upon the mantel-piece, and her whole frame 
as motionless as the marble on which she gazed. 
At last, a strange wild thought flashed burning 
across her soul. It was but for a moment, yet 
it left its traces there, like what the lightning 
leaves on the visible and material world. It was 
but for a moment, yet how changed was even her 
outward aspect! A wild convulsive movement 
now distorted every feature, and her eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets, as she looked again 
atasmall phial which stood upon the marble, 
and on which, in large letters, was written the 
word LAUDANUM. 


Isabel rose from her seat. She caught a sight 
of her own countenance in the mirror. It looked 
strange even to her, for it was ghastly as death, 
and her lips white as ashes. Her limbs, which 
at first had trembled, now absolutely quivered. 
She could not hold that small phial in her hand. 
A sudden weakness came over her, nature recoiled, 
she fell back in her chair, and, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, she looked up to that 
heaven from which she felt as if shut out for ever. 
Memory—the memory of natural and familiar 
things, as if then stirred for the last time, brought 
up from its depths such long-forgotten treasures 
—such sweet and pleasant pictures of love and 
joy, of youth and childhood, that from the brink 
of the dark gulf into which she was about to 
plunge. she was transported back to those days 
of comparative innocence, when she used to read 
the Bible on her mother’s knee. It was too 
much ; she sunk on the ground in the attitude of 
supplication; but she could not pray. How would 
it have been possible to pray, with such a pur- 
pose at her heart? 

When she rose again, a calmer and more 
deathly aspect was on her features. Her teeth 
were clenched, her lips parted, and drops of cold 
perspiration stood upon her brow. Her strength 
returned with more than natural force. She 
could have wielded a weapon, had such been ne- 
cessary for her purpose. In one hand she held 
a cup, with the other she poured out the fatal 
draught. She raised it to her lips, and all the 
visible world was reeling from her sight, when a 
faa: voice uttered the word ‘* Mother !”” 

“Mother!” said the child, awakening, and 
stretching out her arms. 

** Mother !’’—it went to the soul of that guilty 
woman, for it was the first time that holy word 
had ever been addressed to her, and it came at 
that dreadful moment with all its responsibilities, 
its sweet requirements, and its sacred trust, like 
balm to the burning bosom it was sent, sent to 
calm. 

‘«* Mother !”” said the child again, but now she 
looked distressed and disappointed. ‘Oh! I 
was dreaming of my own dear mother; she used 
to kneel beside that chair, when she said her 
prayers at night, and I thought I saw her there 
again. But, oh! she was not like you.” And 
she turned away her face, to hide it in the pillow, 
with an expression of dislike, more evident than 
she had ever betrayed before. 

Isabel understood, and felt it all; yet some- 
thing attracted her to the side of the bed where 
the suffering girl was laid, and she stood there as 
meekly as if she had been a criminal at the bar 
of justice. 

*¢ Poor child!” she said at last, «I fear I have 





disturbed you; but I am in great trouble, and 
have no where else to weep.” 

Matilda turned her head, and looked earnestly 
in her face, but did not speak. 

‘Can you forgive me?” said Isabel, “ if I 
promise never to disturb you again ?” 

‘Then where will you go!’ 

“Oh! no matter. Ionly wish I might go 
into my grave.” 

«‘ You frighten me,”’ said the child; and she 
began to ery. 

** No wonder ;’’ said Isabel to herself—* no 
wonder | am an object of terror, as well as of 
disgust.” And then, turning again to the child, 
she asked if there was any one she would like to 
have sent to her. 

*«* No,” said Matilda, “* they would only scold 
me for disturbing them.”’ 

“Then why do you not scold me?’’ said 
Isabel. 

‘* Perhaps I should scold you, if I dared, and 
if you did not look so wretched. And yet I don’t 
think it was you either, that disturbed me; but 
one of those dreams I often have about my mo- 
ther, when I see and hear her, as distinctly as 
if she was alive; and then I start, and wake, and 
find that she is dead, and I am all so lonely.” 

** Was your mother very kind to you!”’ asked 
Isabel. 

‘She was, indeed,” said the child; * kind 
and good as an angel; and she loved me, lame, 
and ill-tempered, and disagreeable as I am, better 
than all her other children. And she used to 
touch me with such a soft and gentle hand, it 
never hurt at all. But now, I dread the servants 
moving me, and my sisters are not much better ; 
and when | ery out, and tell them how rough 
they are, they say it is my own bad temper. 
Have you a kind mother ?”’ 

“*T had a mother as kind as yours.” 

‘« And is she dead ?” 

‘* She is dead too.” 

‘‘ But you are not lame, and therefore you can- 
not want her back again so much as | do mine.”’ 

‘“¢ You are right; and yet I do want her some- 
times.”’ 

** Why do you want her ?” 

“« To be kind to me.” 

*‘Is nobody kind to you ?”’ 

** Not very.” 

Matilda began to look interested, for there is 
something in the voice of real grief which art 
cannot counterfeit, and nature cannot resist. 

‘* Was your mother happy ?”’ asked Isabel. 

‘« I suppose she was,”’ replied the child, ‘ be- 
cause she was good. But no one knew whether 
she was happv or not, for she never spoke of 
herself. She was always thinking of others— 
always doing good to somebody. And then, so 
self-denying ; she would eat the plainest food, 
and she drank no wine, so that she never looked 
flushed, and heated, as some people do; but pale, 
and pure, and gentle. I am afraid you are some- 
times angry with me because I cannot call you 
mother; yet if you knew the difference, you 
would not wonder.” 

‘*T can easily understand the difference,” said 
Isabel ; “‘ yet, if I should try to be very kind to 
you, do you think you could ever overcome your 
dislike ?”’ 

*‘T would do my best; but you know there 
must be something more than kindness to make 
us love any ome—and there is one thing I never 
could get over.” 

“* What is that?” 

‘Do you really wish me to tell you ?” 








« Yes,” 

‘* Then come near to me, and let me whisper; 
for it is not fit to be spoken aloud.” 

Isabel bent down her head, and the child did 
whisper something that brought the deepest 
crimson to her face, which before had been so 
pale. Yeta sort of strange fascination kept her 
there, and she asked again, whether if this ob- 
jection was removed, the child could then love 
her. 

‘“‘T think I could,” she replied, * at least after 
a long, long while. ‘There is a good deal in 
having no one else to love. Perhaps there is 


| more still in thinking you are miserable, and 
| lonely, like myself.” 


“Then will you let me come and help to 
dress you in the morning ?”’ 

Matilda looked up astonished, and exclaimed, 
“You do not mean what you say. Will I let 
you! Why, one would think it was a favour.” 

‘*T shall think it one.” 

“What can you mean? Nobody ever thought 
it a favour before. I cannot understand you.” 

‘“‘T'ry me, then; and promise me that I may 
come to you to-morrow morning, and perhaps 
you will learn to understand me better.”’ 

Isabel scarcely knew what she said, or what 
she felt; a strange and new sensation seemed to 
take possession of her soul. On the brink of 
that dark gulf from which she had been rescued, 
light dawned upon her ; and, for the first time in 
her life, she resolved to live for others, rather 
than for herself. 

The morning found her true to her engage- 
ment; and if gentleness had been all the poor 
child required, she could not well have had a 
softer hand than Isabel’s, or an attendant more 
meek, and patient, and willing to oblige. 

There is, in fact, a strange—a most affecting 
state of humiliation produced by the last stage of 
despair. While a glimmering of hope remains, 
while a single comfort is left to cling to, the 
human mind is capable of effort, and will employ 
such effort to maintain its rights: but when all is 
gone—the last spark extinguished—the last tie 
broken—the consequences become like those of 
solitary and speechless confinement, which hu- 
man nature has never yet been found strong 
enough to endure. 

An effect, as cheering as it was unlooked for 
by Isabel, seemed to be produced upon the feel- 
ings of the child, by her own gentle manners, 
and her evident distress, or rather, despondency 
of mind. 

‘*There,”’ said Matilda, when the task of 
dressing was accomplished, “‘ if you would only 
teach the servants to touch me as you have done, 
it would spare me so much pain! I believe I 
should be better tempered, too, and that would 
be a great point gained. Will you try to teach 
them ?” 

** Willingly. But I would rather do the same 
service for you every morning myself, if you 
will allow me.” 

‘If I will allow you! I cannot understand 
your meaning. You must be making game of 
me.” 

** Do I look like making game ?”” 

“Oh, no! you look too sad for that. Yet no 
one ever thought it pleasant to do any thing for 
me since my mother died, and it seems impossi- 
ble that you should.” 

“You must try me.” 

“I should like to understand you first.’’ 

‘*‘It is impossible you should do that. 
must try me first.” 
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« But then, if I should begin to love you, and 
should find out it was all true that people say of 
you.” 

‘+ It is all true, I dare say, and that is the very 
reason why I ask you, as a favour, to let me 
wait upon you; because I feel that I am not 
worthy, even to be your servant.” 

‘* Ah! now I see you are making game of me, 
for you know I am a very, very wicked child, 
sinning with my temper many times every day ; 
so that no one likes to come near me. But a 
bright thought has just struck me—suppose you 
and I were to try to make each other better. I 
will confess to you, and you shall conless to me; 
and no other living creature shall know any thing 
about it.”’ 

‘1 would willingly aecept your proposal, if I 
thought I could be of any service to you.” 

**And would you not do the same for your 
own sake ?” 

‘You are still young. Your habits are not 
established. ‘Phe world is all before you, and 
you can yet make friends.” 

“And you?’ 

‘** My case is hopeless. 
who ever really loved me.” 

** And for that reason will you give up every 
thing? Oh! do not let the horrid things they 
say of you be true. Do not suffer yourself to 
go down lower, and lower, until no one can help 
you.” 

* No one has ever tried to help me, but you.”’ 

‘And I never tried to help any one before. 
Do not then disappoint me in my first good effort. 
] am a weak and fvolish child, a trouble to all 
who are connected with me. Oh, if I could do 
some good !”’ 

And the poor invalid actually started from her 
couch, and, with her hands clasped together, 
lified up her fine deep expressive eyes, which 
jooked as if her soul was at that moment raised 
to a higher sphere of thought and feeling than it 
had ever occupied before. And so, in fact, it 
was; for who can resolve to do their utmost to 
save anoiher from destruction, even though their 
power should be ever so limited, without being 
sensible at the same time of a degree of moral 
elevation, compared with which, how worthless, 
and how mean, are all the tributes of applause 
the world can render, and all the honours it can 
bestow ! 

It was a strange and new sensation to Isabel, 
to feel that any one was really interested in her 
good. It seemed to lift her out of the gulf of 
despair, into which she was falling. It is true, 
the only being who evinced this solicitude was a 
mere child, and one whose character had hitherto 
been hidden from her knowledge; but the path 
of life can never be entirely desolate, so long as 
there is one being left to think, and feel, and pray 
for us. It was strange, too, that a child who 
was considered so untractable, and perverse, 
should evince so amiable a tenderness for one 
who had fallen below the consideration of others; 
but there are warm hearts, whose instinetive 
yearnings no harshness can subdue; and in her 
lonely and isolated condition, the humble tones 
of utter wretchedness, even from an unloved 
voice, had reached the secret soul of the ne- 
glected sufferer, and awakened feelings there as 
powerful as they were unlooked for from her. 

An agreement was now entered into between 
the mother and the daughter, that they should 
confess to each other whenever they gave way 
to what might justly be considered as the one 


I have outlived all 





paramount temptation with each; nor was this 


the only bond of intercourse and strengthening 
intimacy between them. All that was kind, all 
that was affectionate, in the character of Isabel 
Ainsworth, was now called into exercise, and 
rewarded by the gratitude of one, who felt it 
the more deeply, from the rarity with which 
such blessings had ever been bestowed on her. 

Matilda was the first to confess having yielded 
to her besetting sin, and she did this with some 
degree of petulance ; for the warmth ef her tem- 
per had scarcely subsided, before the love of 
truth had prompted the confession. 

Degraded as Mrs. Ainsworth was in the eyes 
of her own family, and humble as was the place 
she held in their esteem, it formed no part of the 
discipline of her husband to humble her before 
the rest of the world. She was, therefore, still 
treated, in the presence of his friends, in all re- 
spects as the mistress of the house; and when 
company had to be entertained, she was dressed 
with as much elegance, and stationed at the head 
of the table with as much ceremony, as if still 
an honoured wife and mother. 

Isabel felt this mockery ; yet she knew it was 
due to her husband’s respectability that it should 
be so; and she was herself so humbled, and so 
broken in spirit, as to yield a passive assent to 
all his wishes. Perhaps we should scarcely say 
to all, for there was one wish, more imperatively 
enforced than all others, which she would not, 
or could not, yield to, on the only occasions 
when any possibility of deviating from it oc- 
curred. 

It was on one of these occasions, when great 
preparations had been done for a dinner-party, 
that she first gave way to that reckless feeling of 
despair, which led her to look defiance at her 
husband, as he sat, knitting his brows, at the 
opposite end of the table, and threatening, as far 
as a man of bland and polite manners could 
threaten, by look, and sign, and gesture, that she 
should be made to pay dearly for her present im- 
prudence. 

Alas, for poor Isabel! All the guests there 
were eating and drinking to their hearts’ con- 
tent; wine was pressed upon every one but her, 
by the master of the house. Delicate and ex- 
emplary ladies partook of it, and each one seem- 
ed to consider it as the wholesome, rational, and 
even necessary accompaniment, of hours of social 
enjoyment. How could it be, that she, the 
mistress of the table, was shut out from an indul- 
gence so common to all—an indulgence so law- 
ful, and so universally approved ! 

Her own will had not been consulted, her own 
consent had not gone along with her recent ab- 
stinence, and therefore it was not likely she 
should voluntarily make herself an exception to 
the general rule, when individuals so highly es- 
teemed in society as those around her, and ladies 
of such unblemished character, were making 
themselves, what she and her maid had been ac- 
customed to call, “‘ comfortable.” Yes, and too 
well did she remember the cheerful animation, 
the glow, the stimulus which these familiar means 
had been wont to diffuse throughout her frame, 
the careless independence of circumstances, the 
energy to look danger in the face, and the warmth 
of cordial feeling with which indifferent persons 
could then be met. ‘Too well did she remember 
all this ; and never did she seem to need it more 
than now. She had no intention of going farther 
—nay, not even so far, as some of the good ladies 
atthe table; and while the conventional rules of 
society required them so often to refill their 
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by the master of the house, how was it 

that his stern looks directed to herself, should 
produce the desired effect, especially when they 
were so bland and sweet the moment he address. 
ed himself to others, who were doing the very 
same thing, from which, with all the power of 
his lordly authority, he had so imperatively 
warned her to abstain? No, no, there must be 
consistency in all systems of moral government; 
and the restrictions we would enforee for the 
benefit of those who need them, must also be 
the rule of our own actions—just as the code of 
laws by which the ignorant or rebellious part of 
the community are restrained, must be as bind- 
ing on the judge who pronounces sentence of 
punishment upon the criminal, as they are upon 
the meanest subject of the realm. 

The company who met at Mr. Ainsworth’s 
on the day alluded to, thought they had never 
seen the lady of the house more pleasant. At 
first they thought she was either ill, or out of 
spirits ; but as the evening advanced, she became 
lively and animated, and finally parted from her 
guests with a cordiality of manner which made 
her, in their opinion, one of the most delightful 
of women. 

They were none of them made acquainted 
with the hours which sueveeded to the breaking 
up of that cheerful party—they none of them 
beheld her on the foliowing morning, when she 
shrunk from appearing before the suffering child, 
whose nurse, whose counsellor, whose mother, 
she had promised to be. 

The tact was, while Mrs. Ainsworth sat 
amongst her guests, surrounded by the ceremo- 
nials of polished society, encouraged by the ex- 
ample of others of her sex, and protected from 
any open display of her husband’s displeasure, 
her conscience was lulled to repose by that half 
excitement, which, while it gently stimulates the 
body, diffuses a dreamy vagueness over all the 
moral perceptions of the soul. It was for the 
conviction of after-hours to impress upon her 
mind, that what was by others indulged in as the 
innocent enjoyment of social hours, was destruc- 
tion to her peace—what was generally believed 
to be wholesome aliment to them, was nothing 
less than poison to her. It was destruction to 
her peace, for all her habitual, but then half-sub- 
dued, cravings for false stimulus came back with 
redoubled force ; and it was poison, because it 
made her feel again in a state to purchase, at any 
price, the once familiar means of transient for- 
getfulness and repose. 

Isabel Ainsworth was seated the following 
morning alone in her dressing-room, her aching 
temples resting on her hands, and her whole 
being lost in one vague feeling of despondency, 
when a gentle step was heard along the passage 
leading to her door, and an humble inquiry from 
a siranger’s voice whether the visiter might come 
In. 

It was Maria, the poor dressmaker: and find- 
ing the lady, as she had hoped to find her, alone 
and disengaged, she ventured to ask, in a modest 
and unobtrusive manner, if Mrs. Ainsworth was 
in want of any one as her own private maid. 

** You have probably heard that Betsy has left 
me,”’ said the lady. 

“T have,” replied Maria. 

“It is not intended’’—she continued, but sud- 
denly corrected herself, and added—* I have no 
intention of keeping a maid now.” 

«* And you have no want of any one in the 
house to do your plain work, or your dressmak- 
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Oh no! 1 want nothing. I do not wish to 
attach myself to any one, and no one wishes to 
do any thing for me.”’ 

Maria looked earnestly in the lady’s face, with 
an expression, in her own, of wonder, aud deep 
interest. ‘The words she heard were a perfect 
mystery, but the tone of voice in which they 
were uttered needed no explanation; and yield- 
ing to a natural impulse of compassion and sym- 
pathy, she spoke more freely than her wonted 
modesty would otherwise have allowed. 

«Oh! yes, ma’am,” she said, “I am sure 
you want somebody to wait upon you, to serve 

ou, to be faithful and kind to you; for you 
fies all want kindness, however rich and exalt- 
ed they may be.” 

“Yes, Maria, you are right; and no one 
wants it more than I do. Butif I am rich, | 
am not exalted; and it is possible to fall so low, 
as to be thought unworthy of any kindness.” 

Maria was again at a loss what to think of the 
actual situation of a lady whom the world con- 
sidered so enviable and so happy. She, like 
others, had heard whisperings that all was not 
so pleasant in Mr. Ainsworth’s establishment as 
it looked on the surface; she, like others, had 
heard that the lady was not exactly what had 
been expected of her, in her private habits; but 
these reports had not lessened the gratitude of 
the poor dressmaker, for the kindness received 
at her hands; and her own circumstances requir- 
ing that she should make some change in her 
mode of living, she had chosen to offer her ser- 
vices to Mrs, Ainsworth in preference to any 
other person. 

“My poor mother,” said she, after entering 
upon her ownstory, ‘is, I fear, beyond all hope. 
I have tried my utmost to maintain her by my 
work, but her habits have driven away all my 
best friends. I amy now determined to adopt a 
different plan—to leave her to herself. It seems 
a hard thing for a child to do, yet I am supported 
by the advice of an excellent gentleman who has 
taken great pains in that part of the town where 
we live, and been the means, under Providence, 
of saving many a poor family from ruin. ‘The 
oar my mother married for her second hus- 

and, I have already said, is a hard man; but I 
must do him the justice to add, that he has come 
forward on this occasion, and agreed to join with 
me in her support, each of us supplying a week- 
ly sum out of our earnings, so that she will have 
no need to suffer, unless she brings distress upon 
herself. And now, ma’am, if you should want 
a person in the capacity I have mentioned, you 
will find no one more anxious to serve you faith- 
fully than myself.” 


The offer was a tempting one to Isabel, for 
she had keenly felt the privation of having no 
longer an attendant upon her person, no one 
whose undivided attentions she could command 
as aright, Her authority, as the mistress of the 
house, was, however, so entirely nominal, that 
she could only refer Maria to Mr. Ainsworth, 
and she did this without the slightest hope that 
her wishes would be complied with. 

Merely considered as her wishes, it is more 
than prohable they would not; but it so happen- 
ed that he had already been looking out for a 
trustworthy and economical person, to fill the 
station for which’ Maria had offered herself. Ar- 
rangements were therefore soon entered into, by 
whieh the poor dressmaker became a member 
of Mr. Ainsworth’s family, and her mistress had 
then the advantage of proving, how superior is a 





faithful to a flattering servant. Dutiful, and 
devoted, a3 Maria was, to the interest of her 
mistress, in one point she proved unflinching ; 
and it is probable that the unassailable integrity 
of this simple girl had more effect upon the in- 
fatuated being over whom she watched, than all 
the reproaches and severity of her equals in rank 
and station. 

It was, however, not the resolution of a mo- 
ment with Isabel, which saved her from ruin. 
It was the yearning of a wounded spirit after 
better things, which often proved too weak for 
the conflict of the day. it was a recurrence 
again and again to those aspirations of the soul, 
which all, except the utterly depraved, at times 
experience. It was a determination so often 
violated, so often shaken, that no forbearance, 
but that of the Giver of all holy desires, could 
have received again to the bosom of mercy, the 
weak and erring wanderer who strayed so per- 
versely from the path of peace. 

In addition to the watchful eye of her faithful 
attendant, Isabel had the reproachful looks of her 
adopted child to meet, whenever she transgressed 
the rule this child had laid down for her; and 
fertile as Matilda was in finding excuses for her- 
self, she found none for deviations which to her 
appeared as gross as they were wholly unac- 
countable. ‘Thus the force and simplicity of her 
expressions, whenever she spoke the language 
of condemnation on this subject, were such as to 
make her mother shrink before her; while her 
best, and strongest resolutions were often formed 
by the bed-side of the suffering child. 

Sad would it be, however, and fatal to our 
best interests, if our good resolutions were left 
entirely to our own strength. ‘There is a mighty 
power which may often be seen at work around 
us, removing obstacles, making duties easier, and 
raising up barriers to protect us from temptation 
and danger. 

Isabel discovered, in her growing intimacy 
with the neglected being whose situation claim- 
ed her utmost tenderness, that she had to do 
with a more than ordinarily gifted mind, whose 
latent powers, existing without the means of ex- 
ercise, afforded a sufficient cause for much of 
that irritability and discontent for which Matilda 
had hitherto been more blamed than pitied. One 
talent, which she possessed in a more than com- 
mon degree, was a genius for music. It not only 
soothed her ruffled temper, but exercised so 
great a power over her whole frame, that the 
violence of her bodily sufferings became subdued 
under its influence, while her whole being was 
so changed, that a new existence seemed to dawn 
upon her. : 

Isabel had never regretted, so much as on 
making this discovery, that indolence had pre- 
vented her cultivating to a greater extent her 
own taste for music. Still she knew enough to 
please Matilda; and when she first conceived 
the idea, and proposed to the listless and unoc- 
cupied girl to become her teacher on the piano, 
it would have been difficult to say which of the 
two, the mother or the daughter, was the most 
happy. It seemed as if, to the poor child, there 
was an actual expansion of being in the mere 
thought—so vacant had been the long hours of 
her lonely life, so destitute of melody the cham- 
ber in which her young spirit had pined and 
fretted like a captive bird. ‘The dry routine of 
learning, in its least attractive form, had been 
sometimes tried upon Matilda by her sisters, and 
on every occasion had been pronounced, entirely 
through her own perverseness, to be a total fail- 











ure. She was, in fact, considered as incompe- 
tent, though her countenance, and her occa- 
sional remarks, were strongly contradictory of 
this assertion. She now began to show, how- 
ever, of how much her character was capable, 
how trifling was her estimate of difficulties when 
a sufficient end was to be attained, and how much 
her spirit could rise above the sufferings under 
which it had been accustomed to sink, when 
occupation was afforded to the faculties of her 
mind. 

In the anticipated pleasure of teaching the im- 
patient child the only thing she had yet evinced 
an inclination to learn, Mrs. Ainsworth was, 
however, disappointed ; for how to teach music 
without an instrument, and how to procure one, 
were questions of paramount difficulty to solve ; 
nor was it until repeated applications for the ne- 
cessary sum had been denied, that she clearly 
saw, and bitterly regretted, the folly of having 
spent her own money as she had done—in per- 
sonal—nay, worse—in bodily gratification. A 
little less of this indulgence, for the last few 
years of her life, would now have enabled her 
to rouse into cheerful and healthy exercise the 
powers of a mind, which nothing but adverse 
circumstances could have depressed ; and yet, in 
consequence of her lavish and fruitless expendi- 
ture upon the body, she must see this young 
mind cast down, repining, hopeless, and unoc- 
cupied., 

Isabel felt daily more and more the distress in 
which her long established habits of selfish in- 
dulgence had involved her; but she felt at the 
same time, what was in some measure a new 
sensation with her, that her present object was a 
good one; and she determined, if it were possi- 
ble, to overcome every obstacle which stood in 
the way of its accomplishment, and for this pur- 
pose she ventured to renew her application to her 
husband. 

Mr. Ainsworth could understand the difference 
between vice and virtue, so far as vice was al- 
lowed to be wasteful and extravagant, virtue de- 
cent and saving; but how to understand the 
claims of his wife when she had no object in 
view beyond that of imparting happiness to an 
obscure and profitless individual, or of elevating 
an humble fellow-being in the scale of moral 
agency, was more than could be expected of a 
man like him; and the refusal he so often re- 
peated, was prompted more by a conviction of 
the extreme unreasonableness of the demand, 
than by any decided feeling of unkindness. 

What then was left for Isabel to do? She ap- 
plied to Miss Ainsworth. She even condeseended 
to bargain with her for the price of many house- 
hold luxuries, which she proposed for the future 
to deny herself. Miss Ainsworth, however, had 
as little understanding of the case as her father, 
and she replied with blank astonishment—* If 
you have no need for these things, and don’t in- 
tend to take them, why should I pay you for 
them? It is a principle with us never to take 
what is unnecessary.” 

Poor Isabel ! she was on the point of yielding 
to her natural feelings of despondency, when 
suddenly recollecting her jewels, she exclaimed— 
** Never more shall this person, so unattractive, 
so degraded, be decked with costly ornaments 
as ithas been. It is for me to shrink from ob- 
servation, not to court the gaze of others.” 

The alternative which thus presented itself 
was soon acted upon. In the absence of Mr. 
Ainsworth, a piano was purchased, and placed 





in Matilda’s room; and though the disapproba- 
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tion with which this daring act of extravagance 
was regarded by the master of the house, was by 
no means trifling, Isabel was more than rewarded 
for the reproaches she had to endure, by the un- 
controllable joy of the delighted girl. 

Lessons on the piano were now regularly com- 
menced; and, though the process of learning 
music is a very different one from that of prac- 
tising it when learned, it afforded to the mother 
and the daughter a constant occupation, highly 
beneficial in its influence upon both. 

In the mean time, Maria, Mrs. Ainsworth’s 
faithful attendant, did not lose sight of her infa- 
tuated mother. A small, but comfortable apart- 
ment, had been procured for this miserable wo- 
man, and the means of subsistence were regu- 
larly transmitted to her hand; yet such was her 
chagrin on finding herself thus deserted, that, 
instead of her punishment working out her cure, 
she seemed only to give herself up to more un- 
limited excess. It was on one of those occa- 
sions, when all her means of indulgence were 
exhausted, and when her spirits had sunk to the 
lowest depth of despair, that her husband, hav- 
ing visited her obscure and humble dwelling, had 
used words of reproach and insult, which even 
her broken spirit had not been able to endure. 
Like too many others in his situation, he had 
treated her case as one of disgusting enormity, 
and, instead of pointing out the ray of hope 
which still remained, he had harrowed up her 
soul by those personal allusions, which she was 
not yet sufliciently degraded to bear with pa- 
tience or equanimity of mind. 

In this state he had left her, when, rising from 
her lowly seat, she looked round her small apart- 
ment with a wild and hurried glance. She then 
took up the remnant of a tattered cloak, and, 
wrapping it closely round her, walked out into 
the street, where the gusty wind of an October 
alternoon was rolling the dust in thick clouds be- 
fore her. Had the air of the city been less dense, 
it is probable it would have made little difference 
in her perceptions, for she walked straight on- 
ward for the space of half an hour, until her eye 
caught a glimpse of the cold waters of the 
Thames. ‘The sight made her shudder, and she 
grasped her cloak still closer on her breast, and 
still she walked on. 

At Jast her progress was arrested by a crowd 
of persons with whom she came in contact una- 
wares. ‘They were assembled round a speaker, 
whose dress and language were not those of a 
minister of religion, and yet he appeared to be 
as much in earnest, as deeply absorbed in the 
importance of the cause he was advocating, as if 
he had both the temporai and eternal interests of 
his auditors at heart. That he had many and 
bitter opponents was evident, from the rude vo- 
ciferation of some of the lowest and meanest of 
the crowd; but that he was a dauniless and lion- 
hearted man, was equally evident from the cool 
and cheerful manner in which he repelled every 
attempt to put him down, 

Gilbert Gray was nothing better than a trades- 
man, and that by no means of the highest order. 
His appearance, under ordinary circumstances, 
was that of a common man. He had neither 
the wildness of an enthusiast, nor the aristocratic 
bearing of a hero in disguise. He was no secta- 
rian; nor did he take part in any of the disputes 
by which the religious world is so lamentably 
divided. He was no politician either; at least 
he interfered not with questions of public interest, 
farther than he had ability to understand, or 
power to influence them. 


There was one question, however, of incalcu- 
lable importance to the well-being of society, 
which he did clearly understand, and in which 
he felt himself imperatively called to act ; because 
he believed it to be a righteous cause ; and thus 
he went forth, in defiance of powerful opposi- 
tion, of still more powerful ridicule and con- 
tempt, satisfied to be in his own individual per- 
son despised, contemned, and at times apparently 
borne down, because he knew that the glorious 
cause was progressing, that the mists of gross 
ignorance were passing away from the eyes of 
the multitude, that conviction was taking root in 
the high places of the earth, that the song of gra- 
titude and joy was beginning to ascend from un- 
sullied lips in some of the lowest paths of human 
life, and that even the aniatiened and the good 
were feeling that one effort more, one additional 
sacrifice, was richly worth their making, for the 
sake of the weak brothers, and the erring sisters, 
whom their example might thus be the means 
of saving. 

And was not this true heroism? To stand 
forth before the eyes of men a mere commoner, 
unsupported by rank, or wealth, or influence—to 
stand forth in opposition to one of the most che- 
rished, the most popular, and widely spread evils 
that ever infected with its deadly poison the un- 
derstanding and the lives of men. Was not this 
true heroism, to dare to be accounted, not a vio- 
lator of his country’s laws, for such men are 
sometimes honoured—but a busy-body, a med- 
dler, a fool, scarce worthy the name of man? 
Yet there, beneath the calm clear night of an au- 
tumnal sky, when even the smoke of the great 
human hive was not able to obscure the golden 
glory of the setting sun—there, by the side of 
the broad river, whose banks were crowded with 
busy multitudes, and whose sleeping waters re- 
flected the tall masts of the dark vessels, which 
lay along its sides—there, stood this fearless 
man, his head uncovered, his forehead bold and 
clear, his look a blaze of energy, his air, his ges- 
tures, instinct with feeling, his voice the untaught 
music of a lofty mind, his language the eloquence 
of that genuine, living, deep conviction, which 
the wisdom of the world is powerless to over- 
throw. 

It was a motley crowd who formed the audi- 
ence, in the centre of which this undaunted 
speaker stood. Some who composed it were 
labourers returning from their work, mechanics 
with their aprons folded round them, female ser- 
vants stealing a few moments from a hasty er- 
rand, mendicants who had been out all «ay, and, 
worse than these, the lowest grade of human be- 
ings—men and women to whom no reputable 
abode was ever open. Amongst these, some 
laughed, some shouted, some threw stones ; but 
there were some who listened with such intense 
and growing interest, ‘hat their strongly marked 
and sometimes ghastly faces were stretehed for- 
ward, while, by the expression of their wild and 
sunken eyes, they seemed to be inquiring —* are 
these things so ?”’ 

Amongst these was a woman of most appalling 
and repulsive aspect, who had already attracted 
the attention of the speaker ; yet so entirely was 
her own mind absorbed with the momentous sub- 
ject, that she knew not when her cloak fell back, 
leaving nothing but her gray hair, in loose elf- 
locks, to shade her haggard brow and cheek, 
where the track of burning tears was already 


beginning to be seen. 
’ And was it not worth bearing all which that 


being who now stood before him, thus softened ; 
to know that her guilty and degraded soul” was 


the oil of consolation, by teaching her that even 
for her there was hope ? 

The speaker ceased at last, as the shadows of 
evening came on, and the crowd dispersed ; but 
not before they had become generally more atten. 
tive and respectful. ‘That ghastly woman, too, 
drew up her cloak, and retired to some little dis. 
tance, though still evidently lingering near the 
spot, for she had seen her own daughter in the 
crowd, and she saw her still, in company with 
that good man, and they were evidently looking 
here and there for some one, but who it was she 
could not tell. She herself stood hid behind the 
buttress of a wall, until she saw them turn away, 
as if their search was in vain. She then ven- 
tured to follow, though at some distance, for she 
felt like one who treads with forbidden feet in 
the privileged steps of the happy and the pure. 

And could it be trae—all which that kind, that 
feeling man had told her—could there be hope 
even for her? Had he been a deceiver, he would 
not have entered with such faithfulness into all 
the details of her miserable experience. Had 
he been influenced by selfish or unworthy feel- 
ings, he would not have sought out, for the ob- 
jects of his pity, creatures so lost and fallen as 
herself. 

Pondering these reflections in her mind, and 
still keeping the objects of her intense interest in 
view, the miserable woman beheld with surprise 
that they turned into the narrow street which led 
to her own dwelling. ‘They approached the 
door, they actually entered ; for, in the distrac- 
tion of her mind, she had left it open. But how 
could she meet them? How could she look 
them in the face? unprepared as she still was, 
now and forever, to renounce her besetting sin. 
She followed them, however, and with silent 
steps ascep”.d the narrow stairs, concealing her- 
self in a recess behind the door which opened 
into her own apartment. Here she could hear 
every thing which transpired within ; and great 
was the disappointment they expressed, on find- 
ing the occupant of that humble chamber still 
absent. 

“It is me they are seeking, then,” said she; 
and she began to tremble as if about to be ar- 
raigned at the bar of judgment. 

‘I am confident,” said Gilbert Gray, ‘ that I 
saw her among the crowd ; I could not be mis- 
taken in her features, though their expression 
was new to me; I could not be mistaken in her 
tears, and never did I see such a look of hum- 
bled, heart-broken feeling, as that which her 
countenance wore.” 

«It is all in vain,’’ said Maria, with a deep 
sigh; ‘‘my hopes are again defeated.” 

“Tt is not—it cannot be in vain,’ said her 
companion, ‘‘ while your mother is on this side 
the grave; for is there not a power beyond and 
above us, direeting all these things in wisdom 
and in merey; softening the stubborn spirit, and 
guiding the perverse? Wait then, Maria, with 
patience ; but, while you wait, forget not to use 
the appointed means. Even now, there is some- 
thing more to be done this night before we sleep. 
I have spoken with such humble powers as [ 
possess; I have addressed them unsparingly; 
and I came here prepared to meet your mother, 
as if she had been my mother too; to appeal to 
her alone, to kneel at her feet, had it been neces- 
sary ; to implore of her to put away this poison 





noble-hearted man had borne, to see the wretched 





from her lips, this evil from her heart ; and now 
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touched ; and to be able to pour into the wound | 
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that she is not here, and cannot hear me—now 
that’she has returned most probably to the haunts 
of vice, more hardened and more guilty, for the 
neglect of each repeated conviction—even now, 
] will not despair; because 1 know that God has 
his own time for what his will designs. Even 
now | will not despair, so long as heaven is open 
to the voice of prayer.” 

The mother of Maria remained concealed un- 
til her two friends, the only friends she had in 
the whole world, had offered up a prayer on her 
behalf, in which she almost unconsciously had 
joined, in silence and in sorrow. She then 
watched them depart before entering her own 
chamber; and dreadful were the solitary hours 
of that long night, in which she could neither 
sleep nor rest, and often did het broken spirit 
quail under the horrors which a diseased imagina- 
tion conjured up around her. All that human 
ingenuity can devise of torment and annoyance, 
was there; all that pride can endure of chagrin 
and mortification; all that remembrance can 
recall of bitterness and gall; all that anticipation 
can present of difficulty and dismay ;—all these 
were there, with a thirst, an aching after some- 
thing which a single act could, at any moment, 
supply—a single act, which the tempter within 
was ever telling her would be seen and known 
by no one, would add nothing to her accumu- 
lated load of guilt, and would banish in an instant 
all the horrors which surrounded her. 

And are such beings not to be pitied? not to 
be aided by every means which Christian bene- 
volence can suggest? even if the price of our 
effort be to make some little sacrifice of our own 
social indulgence, our own accustomed stimulus, 
that we may say to them with unsullied lips, «I 
know it is possible to abstain, because I have 
made the trial.” 

There is one consolation, however, to the vic- 
tim of intemperance, who engages in this struggle, 
which ought never to be lost sight of. It is, that 
every day, every hour, which passes in a state 
of abstinence, is so much time gained upon the 
enemy ; and the mother of Maria found this con- 
solation in her lonely lot,, The second night 
was less wretched than the first; and so on, until 
nearly a week had elapsed, when her daughter 
came to visit her, and learned the good ti- 
dings, and wept for very joy upon her mother’s 
bosom. All was then peace between them. 
There was no suspicion, no reproach, no crav- 
ing for the means of unlawful indulgence ; but 
a blessed hope, and a sweet calm, in which both 
partook, though, for the present, it was with fear 
and trembling. 

With Isabel Ainsworth the case was widely 
different. She too had her seasons of better 
feeling, and of stronger hope; but to peace she 
was yet asiranger; simply, for this reason, that 
she had never made up her mind te renounce the 
evil wholly, and forever. ‘Thus, though her life 
was one of general abstinence, there were occa- 
sions when, without appearing culpable to others, 
all her sorrow, her shame, and her repentance, 
had to be renewed; when the ground she had 
gained against her soul’s enemy was more than 
lost; and when temptations to deception, to 
falsehood, and to many other kinds of evil, again 
beset her path. 

It was while the purpose of her secret soul 
remained thus unsettled, that she was one day 
alarmed by a more than usually sudden and loud 
knock at the door; and, starting from her seat to 
look out of the window, she saw a carriage 
drawn closely up to the steps, while her eye 





caught the figure of a physician with whom she 
was well acquainted, who appeared to be arrang- 
ing with his servant, to convey some helpless 
burden into the house. 

Never once did it strike Mrs. Ainsworth that 
any thing could have happened to her husband ; 
he was so healthy, so vigorous, so unchanging 
in all his habits, so full of thoughts, and schemes, 
and calculations for this life only, that no one 
ever cennected the idea of disease or death with 
him. Yet, so it was; paralysis had seized his 
active frame, and, while still retaining his mental 
faculties, he was borne to his chamber more help- 
less than a child, and scarcely wearing a resem- 
blance to the eager money-making man who had 
that morning left his door. 

To those who have loved the world for its 
wealth, its distinction, its pecuniary pre-emi- 
nence, how awful and appalling are the first sure 
symptoms of disease, when they know, and feel 
that the very foundation of all they have ever 
coveted, or struggled for, is passing away from 
beneath them, as the shallow waves of the re- 
ceding tide fall back from the vessel stranded on 
the shore. 

Mr. Ainsworth was, of all men, in a situation 
to feel this. He had loved the world not for its 
rational enjoyments, but for the many victories it 
had afforded him the means of obtaining in the 
great conflict, where money is the prize, where 
gain is the crown of glory, and loss the badge of 
disgrace. In the same proportion, he had resisted 
the encroachments of old age, purely because he 
knew, that as he lost ground, others would steal 
past him, and make sure of the advantages, 
which his experience, added to his natural capa- 
city, enabled him to grasp. Whatthen were his 
reflections, while his mind retained the power of 
thought, clogged by a body now deprived of 
muscular power, distorted, speechless, and inert? 

Had the fearful stroke, under whose powerful 
mastery he now lay, extended its influence to 
other members of Mr. Ainsworth’s fumily, they 
could scarcely have been more helpless, than 
when this critical emergency demanded the full 
exercise of all their faculties of thought and ac- 
tion. Their experience had hitherto been filled 
up with the minute affairs of human life, upon 
which, however, they had expended so much 
contrivance and activity, that they had nothing 
left for great occasions ; while the habit of doing 
every thing with reference to economy, as the 
one paramount principle of human conduct, left 
them altogether adrift upon a sea of uncertainty, 
when circumstances rendered it necessary for any 
higher principle to be recognised. 

Of all the household, Isabel alone was able to 
see and understand the exact measure of import- 
ance proper to be attached, not only to every 
symptom of her husband’s malady, but to every 
measure it became necessary to adopt in the pre- 
sent critical state of their affairs. She knew 
better than any of the rest what illness was, what 
were its requirements, and what it was possible 
for kindnes and solicitude to effect. She knew 
too, for she had lately learned this hard lesson, 
what it was to be slighted, to be left alone in sor- 
row and suffering; and instead of revenging 
upon others the ill-advised severity they had in- 
flicted upon her, she nobly determined, that no 
one, possessing natural or lawful claims to her 
consideration, should be able to accuse her of 
having neglected the duties of a wife or mother. 

* There might be a mixture of pride in this reso- 
lution, a taint of evil in this seeming good ; but 
the effort had its reward, and Isabel Ainsworth 





soon found herself the most important person in 
her husband’s family, the counsellor to whom all 
appealed, the moving spring of every exertion. 
What a situation for one who had been so lately 
despised and neglected! ‘The very novelty and 
strangeness of it startled her into a new and 
hitherto unknown existence ; energies of which 
she had been unconscious awoke from their long 
sleep; and her whole being, renovated by this 
wonder-working change, became instinct with 
faculties, and vital with feelings, to which she 
had been a total stranger through the long winter 
of her previous life. Where all had been cold 
and desolate around her, the first dawn of real 
affection began now to appear. In the days of 
her childhood, she been loved asa pet anda play- 
thing. ‘That love, as it naturally does, had died 
away, and long and dreary had been the interval 
between those days and the present; but she was 
now loved for the real value of her services and 
her character ; and, from this foundation in the 
esteem of those around her, there was no danger 
of her being removed—no danger, so long as her 
habits were controlled by better principles—no 
danger, so long as her besetting sin was wholly 
laid aside. 

So long as this sin had been occasionally in- 
dulged, there had been a proportionate languor, 
fretlulness, and despondency, which rendered 
the performance of every duty doubly hard; but 
now, whata noble privilege it was, for the once 
despised and neglected mother, to be able to look 
her children in the face, and to feel that, in this 
respect at least, she was not unworthy of their 
affection and esteem! In this respect, her con- 
science was now unsullied. ‘The evil was re- 
moved, wholly, and for ever; and therefore it was, 
that temptation lessened every day ; and therefore 
it was, that domestic love again drew its silken 
cords around her heart; that cheerfulness again 
smiled around her ; that hope beckoned onward, 
and that peace, to which she had too long been a 
stranger, again smoothed her pillow, and scftened 
all the asperities of her earthly lot. 

And how should it have been otherwise? for 
now the sick and solitary child, to whom her 


kindness and judicious care had opened the trea-. 


sures of a new world, would often hang around 
her neck with tears of gratitude and joy, re- 
counting with simple but impressive earnestness, 
each separate instance of consideration by which 
her sufferings had been ameliorated, or her enjoy- 
ments increased; while the other sisters, whose 
judgments rather than whose hearts had been in 
fault, would now expatiate upon the satisfaction 
of saving money, not for its possession, but for 
its benevolent and proper use. 

Nor was the change less evident in the senti- 
ments of Mr. Ainsworth towards the wife who 
now so carefully and dutifully ministered to the 
comforts of his feeble frame. His powers of ut- 
terance were partially restored, but his strength 
remained as that of a child; and Isabel, who, for 
so many years of her life, had studied the com- 
fort of no one but herself, might often be seen 
pacing to and fro, in the sunshine, along the nar- 
row gravel walk of her town-garden, with her 
helpless husband leaning on her arm, still occa- 
sionally murmuring at her reckless expenditure 
of his wealth; yet so occupied with his bodily 
affliction, as to leave the management of these 
things more and more in her hands. 

It was after one of these sunny walks, that 
Isabel, having assisted her husband to his couch, 
retired to her own room, where she was soon in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Maria, who, with 
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more than her accustomed diffidence and hesita- 
tion, laid before the attention of her mistress a 
subject which had long occupied her own. 

“Then, you mean,” said Mrs, Ainsworth, 
after the conversation had been continued for 
some time without taking any definite turn, 
‘* you mean, by changing your way of life, that 
you are about to marry; do you, Maria ?”’ 

‘That is my intention, if you please, ma’am,” 
said Maria, glad to be relieved from the difficulty 
of explaining herself. 

*‘I'ake care, Maria,’”’ said Mrs. Ainsworth, 
rather hastily, ** take care that your motives are 
right, that you are not marrying for a home, or 
for the sake of having some one to protect you. 
These things are well in their way ; but bitter is 
the lot of the woman who marries for these 
alone.” 

‘IT beg your pardon,” said Maria, * you do 
not know the excellent gentleman—the person I 
am going to marry. We have long been ac- 
quainted. He is in a more respectable station in 
life than myself, and, therefore, so long as my 
mother kept to her old habits, | was determined 
not to bring disgrace into his family; but now, 
he has taken my poor mother to be his house- 
keeper. Like a son, he watches over and cares 
for her body and soul; and so entire is his con- 
fidence in her reformation, that every thing he 
has in his house is committed to her trust. Even 
his servant looks up to her; and, oh! ma’am, it 
would do your heart good to see her now, in her 
old age, seated in her arm-chair by his fire-side, 
and receiving from him all the kind attentions of 
a son.”” 

It was even so, as Maria had said ;‘and the 
same zealous and indefatigable friend of the un- 
fortunate, who had songht the abodes of the des- 
titute and depraved, for the purpose of rescuing 
from irremediable ruin the wretched outcasts 
from society, whom few of their fellow-crea- 
tures passed, even in the common walks of life, 
without loathing and abhorrence, the same man 
who had spoken home to that distracted woman, 
on the very evening when she had contemplated 
her own destruction, had taken her within the 
shelter of his own roof, and now beheld her 
every day “clothed and in her right mind,” a 
miracle of mercy, a mystery to herself, and a 
wonder to the few who were acquainted with her 
former life. 

It was even so, as Maria had said; and on the 
morning of her marriage-day, she came, already 
dressed in bridal white, and, kneeling at her 
mother’s feet, as she sat in her accustomed chair, 
besought her blessing on the solemn and impor- 
tant step she was about to take. 

The mother looked earnestly at her child, for 
she knew it was her wedding-morn, but she had 
not expected this; and, in that long, long gaze 
of maternal affection, what thoughts flowed in 
upon lier soul! Where had she gone? Baek 
in imagination to the day of her own marriage— 
back to the season of youth, when her bosom 
was unstained with guilt—back to her father’s 
cottage, and the blessing of the old man on her 
first-born babe. ‘The dark thoughts which suc- 
ceeded to these may be better understood than 
described, as heavy tears began to roll down her 
cheeks, while, with both hands, she hid her face, 
and wept like a child. 

‘* Your blessing, mother,’’ said he who had 
been to her as a son, * your blessing is all we 
ask.”’ 

‘¢ My blessing !”’ said the mother, raising her 
tearful eyes, while she held her clasped hands | 





above the head of her kneeling child—* who 
bends so low as to ask a blessing of me? Yet, 
since it must be so, take thou, my child, the 
blessing of a mother’s heart; and, as I have 
failed to teach thee what to aim at, let my sad | 
example teach thee what to shun.” 
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in a little brief authority” did certainly present 


materials infinitely more striking for biographiral 
delineation than our common-place times are ca. 
pable of furnishing. 

In materials of this sort, the early part of the 
eighteenth century is particularly rich. During 
the last ten years, the researches of industrious 
foreigners have brought to light a vast mass of 
information absolutely new and original relative 
to that period ; and | consider myself not a Jitile 
fortunate in being the first to turn their labours, 
as far as they come within the scope of this 
work, to the advantage of the British public. Of 
the life, habits, and character of the second king 
of Prussia, Frederick William I., for instance, we 
have hitherto had few particulars, with the ex- 
ception of the graphic family sketches left by his 
daughter, the margravine of Bayreuth. _ Coarse, 
eccentric, arbitrary, he formed, in his own coun- 
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‘The commencement, as well as the conclusion, 
of the eighteenth century was a remarkable 
period, not less in a moral than a political point 
of view. It was an epoch of transition from the 
barbarism and brutality of the middle ages to a 
refinement of manners, if not of sentiments, 
which, radiating from France as its centre, be- 
gan to penetrate to the remotest parts of Europe. 
This refinement, too often coupled, it is true, 
with gross sensuality and contemptible effemi- 
nacy, had scarcely yet spread to all the states 
composing the Germanic empire, including the 
dominions of the House of Brandenburg, to 
which these pages specifically relate. here 
was still to be found more or less of that coarse- 
ness, selfishness, and bigotry, which so eminent- 
ly characterise the boasted ages of chivalry ; 
there still reigned ‘the right divine to govern 
wrong;”’ there still prevailed such disdain for 
that knowledge which not only is power, but 
which softens the mind and tames down the 
savage passions, tha! we shall find, even in the 
middle of last century, field-marshals, princes of 
the empire, who could not read a letter or write 
their own names, 

But, if the times embraced in this work exhi- 
bit a want of that polish which is now deemed 
indispensable for good society, as well as for 
sovereigns and their courts, they present us, on 
the other hand, with picturesque forms, original 
characters, traits of eecentricity, which we should 
look for in vain among the people of the present 
day, and which impatt intense interest to the por- 
traits of individuals and to the descriptions of the 
scenes in which those individuals figured. In- 
struction and civilisation have since laboured 
with suecess to grind down the sharp angles in 
minds and dispositions, that they now appear to 
be all cut out after the same pattern, or cast in the 
same mould. 

Let it not be imagined that this remark is made 
in disparagement of that moral equality which 
now pervades all the educated classes; for well 
am I aware, that the causes which have produced 
this uniformity have operated, not by debasing 
genius to the level of the many, but by lifting the 
many more nearly to the level of genius. I have 
far too sincere a love for my kind, to lament that 
the age of impracticable men, with iron hearts 
and perverse wayward heads, is past: though the 





try, one of the connecting links between the bar- 
barism of preceding ages, and the enlightenment 


| of a new era. Possessing an active, vigorous 


mind, and fair natural abilities, but which had 
been left nearly uncultivated, his character was 
made up of contradictions: his firmness often 
degenerated into obstinacy ; his frugality into 
meanness, his love of justice into cruelty, 
jealousy of his authority into the most revolting 
tyranny, not only in the administration of the 
state but also in his treatment of his own fan:ily, 
and his vehemence of temper into downright 
madness. I am not apprehensive of incurring 
censure for having devoted so large a portion of 
the first volume of my work to the illustration of 
the character of this singular sovereign—certain- 
ly one of the most singular that ever filled a 
throne. The novelty and the deep interest of the 
details will plead their own excuse. 

The extraordinary son of an extraordinary 
sire, Frederick, surnamed by the common con- 
sent of mankind the Great, ascended the throne 
of Prussia just one hundred years ago. His edu- 
cation instilled into his mind tastes, sentiments, 
inclinations, prejudices, widely differing feom 
those of his father. ‘Though these brought him 
in early youth to the very foot of the seaffold, 
still we find him in maturer years adopting, not 
only in public business but also in private life, 
many of the habits and measures of his prede- 
cessor. Like him, he devoted prompt and in- 
cessant attention to all, even the minutest, details 
of administration ; like him, he despised personal 
pomp and splendour ; like him, he regulated his 
household on the most economical scale ; like 
him, he issued ordinances prohibiting the lend- 
ing of money to members of his family ; and like 
him, he condescended in momenis of excitement 
to vent his irritation in acts of manual violence. 
Unlike his father, however, Frederick, warned 
by the treachery of royal favourites, was his own 
prime minister, the depository of liis own secrets 
—he reigned by himself alone. 

To Frederick, whose military predilections 
were directed to grand objects, his aimy was not 
a mere plaything. Seizing the opportune mo- 
ment, he achieved the conquest of flourishing 
provinces, which consolidated the power of 
Prussia, but which it required all the energies of 
his mighty mind, and all the resources of his 
monarchy, to preserve. With half Europe 
leagued against him, he stood like a lion at bay, 
outnumbered, but unappalled, dealing, at some 
unexpected bound, deadly strokes, now upon one 
of his foes, now upon another. Had not the 
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to say what might have been the final result 
of this unparalleled struggle between forces so 
utterly disproportionate, in spite of all the forti- 
tude, the cecision, and the talents of the Prussian 
monarch, who was more than once urged by de- 
spair under his reverses to the brink of self- 
destruction. . 

Great in peace a8 in war, Frederick’s efforts 
were directed for the remainder of his life to heal 
the wounds inflicted on his desolated dominions, 
and to promote the general prosperity and hap- 

iness of his people ; and most deservedly did 

earu by these beneficent labours the enviable 
title of Fa her of his country. ‘Till the last day 
of his life, his army, the basis of his power, re- 
ceived also his unremitting and particular at- 
tention; and he had the gratification to see the 
military men of all nations thronging to its peri- 
odical maneuvres, as to the first school in the 
world for the study of their profession, Beloved 
at home, feared abroad, having been for nearly 
half a century the sun around which the system 
of European polities revolved, Frederick expired 
full of years and of glory, bequeathing to his suc- 
cessor a state which he had raised from an incon- 
siderable monarchy to one of the first rate 
powers of Europe. 

Such were the principal personages in the 
scenes to which | am introducing the reader: and, 
if the life and character of Frederick William I. 
may be regarded as almost untrodden ground, | 
fiatter myself that, from the numerous works 
called forth in Germany by the jubilee of the ac- 
cession of his more illustrious son, | have reaped 
a rich harvest of details concerning him also, that 
will be equally new to the English reader. 

Having glanced at the chief actors upon the 
stage of our history, let us turn to the state of so 
ciety in general at the period at which it opens. 

At the beginning and during the early part of 

the eighteenth century, most of the European 
courts, taking for their model that of the vain- 
glorious Louis XIV., were the seats of unbound- 
ed arrogance, ostentation, and prodigality : and 
in some of them every vice that can stain 
humanity was encouraged by the example of the 
sovereigns and rulers. ‘The abominations of a 
regent duke of Orleans are so notorious that no 
reader of history can be unacquainted with them ; 
and the following pages will show that they were 
nearly, if not fully, equaled by the profligate 
Agustus II. of Saxony. The petty princes of 
Germany collected around them, at the expense 
of their states, ambitious nobles, whom they in- 
vested with dignities, to which large salaries and 
no duties were attached; and they wrung from 
their subjects the produce of their toil, to be la- 
vished on numerous horses, dogs, huntsmen, 
runners, and heiducks, and on the gratification of 
every sensual appetite. Daily necessaries were 
heavily taxed: a poll-tax, from which the very 
cow-boy was not exempted, was found inade- 
quate to the expenditure; and, in order to revel 
with mistresses, to indulge in equivoeai carnival 
follies, in useless cainps, in expensive fire- 
works, and in hunting parties kept up for weeks 
tegether, the prince laid duties on articles which 
fashion had made necessaries—wigs, caps, hats, 
belts, and buckles. 

The country gentlemen either thronged para- 
sitically around the court, or secured for them- 
selves the higher pusts in the standing athbies of 
those who were fond of playing at the 
game of war. Few of them deemed anything 
more than @ mere smattering of knowledge re- 
quisite for their advancement;*while those who 


thought to make their fortune with certainty re- 
turned home from France familiarised with the 
manners and the vices of that country. ‘he 
gentry of North Germany alone, rude in their 
energy but nobler in their virtue, managed them- 
selves their rather scanty possessions, which 
were parceled out among numerous sons, and 
lived simply, frugally, but more happily, upon 
the dues paid by their vassals and the produce of 
their lands. 

In every part of Germany, rudeness and igno- 
ance were inseparable companions. Upon the 
universities themselves the light was but just be- 
ginning to dawn. ‘Thomasius and Woltl com- 
bated bigotry and error. ‘I'he latter fell a victim 
to religious intolerance; and professors, wedded 
to the system of the middle ages, attacked and 
anathematised the high spirited ‘homasius, who 
was the first to venture to use the German lan- 
guage in his public lectures. ‘Ihe written lan- 
guage of Germany, once so racy and so rich in 
the mouth of Luther, was now disfigured by fo- 
reign idioms, and despised by scholars as rede 
and vulgar. During this period, not a solitary 
poem, not a book of any sort, worthy to be the 
precursor of a literature that now forms the cen- 
tral point of the mental efforts of all nations, made 
its appearance. 

‘Thomasius, whom I have just mentioned, was 
the son of an eminent professor of Leipzig; he 
was himself appointed early to a chair in that 
university, but incurred the persecution of his 
colleagues by the freedom of his opinions and his 
steady hostility to the superstitions of the times. 
They not only attacked him from the pulpit and 
in their lectures, but had influence even to pro- 
cure an order from the court of Dresden for his 
arrest. ‘Thomasius escaped their malace by re- 
moving, first to Berlin, and in 1690 to Halle. 
The extraordinary applause gained by his lec- 
tures, delivered before the Academy for the sons 
of gentlemen (Ritterakademie) of that place, led 
to the foundation of the university of Halle, of 
which he subsequently became first professor of 
law and director, with the title of Prussian privy 
councillor. Here he continued to teach, with 
increasing reputation, till his death in 1728. 
‘Thomasius deserved well of humanity, by advo- 
cating liberty of the press and abolition of the 
torture, and also by exposing the absurd notions 
respecting witches, which still prevailed on the 
continent, not only in his time but till a much 
later period. ‘The English reader will perhaps 
be startled to learn that, on the 2d of April, 1756, 
a girl of fourteen was beheaded and burnt at Land- 
shut in Bavaria, ‘* because she had had connec- 
tion with the devil, bewitched people, and pro- 
duced storms;” and that, so late as 1780, a 
woman was executed for witchcraft at Glarus, in 
catholic Switzerland. 


andrews who extolled their nostrums; the bath- 
ing places exercised their authority quarterly, 
agreeably to the directions of the almanac; and 
even in the highest ranks the philosopher’s stone 
was sought through the medium of the crucible. 

The towns were either puffed up by the im- 
munities derived from the imperial favour, and 
suffered the members of certain privileged fami- 
lies to fatten on the property of the community, 
or declined under the pressure of the system of 
guilds and monopolies. Neither wisdom nor 
talent, neither patriotism nor worth, was respect- 
ed; but formality, etiquette, and self-interest, 
presided at the helm. ‘The fondness for titles, 
though since severely lashed by satirists, is dis- 
played even to this day in German superscrip- 
tions; and the combination of guilds continued 
till lately to obstruct the free development and 
progress of industry, 

‘Ihe learning and exercise of a trade were 
liable to many impediments. ‘The clever work- 
man was driven away by his jealous fellows. 
The illegitimate child, the son of an actor or a 
skinner, were not admitted even among handi- 
crafismen, nor allowed burial after death in con- 
secrated ground. 

Sull less gratifying is the consideration of the 
state of the military profession at this period. 
Into such degradation had it sunk, that, to those 
hosts which were to defend the country with their 
hearts’ blood, that country contributed only the 
scum of its population. In all the highways, 
money was offered for recruits to complete the 
regiments. In this rude horde of vulgar and un- 
principled men, among which many criminals 
sought refuge, nothing but the severest punish- 
ments could maintain order and obedience: hence 
the citizens had daily to see chastisements, 
canings, running the gauntlet, and all sorts of ill 
usage, dispensed with blasphemous oaths and 
imprecations; and this barbarous treatment un- 
dermined the morality of the people before whose 
faces it was practised. 

While this general pressure from above para- 
lysed all the moral energies of social life, the 
body too was imprisoned in the most extraordi- 
nary attire, which fashion had introduced from 
foreign countries. Worshipful magistrates and 
civil officers proudly wore prodigious wigs full 
of curls, as marks of their dignity, and paraded 
in velvet coats, richly embroidered, at public 
meetings and at the entertainments which have 
at all times heightened the festivities of the Ger- 











The schools taught barren phrases, and fos- 
tered prejudices in which the teachers themselves 
had grown up. Disputatious priests thundered 
from the pulpit against opinions differing from 
their own, and urged zealots to the establishment 
of a Lutheran and Calvinist hierarchy. ‘The 
clumsy und cruel machinery of the law was 
slowly set in motion; and the scale of justice 
was swayed by the influence of the powerful and 





the presents of the wealthy. A host of hungry 
advocates feasted upon the fat that dropped from 
law suits, and the unintelligible style of the courts 
made the litigating parties tributary to them. 

hysic and surgery were still wholly neglected. 





Quacks attended the fairs with medicines of their 





own preparing, were accompanied by merry 


mans. ‘The women painted their faces, wore 
patches, and cased themselves, with singular 
want of taste, in stomacher and hoop-petticoat. 
Let us now turn to the political aspect of 
things at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. All the countries of Europe were then 
convulsed by sanguinary wars. The despotic 
Louis XIV., Peter 1., and Charles XII., tower 
far above all the other sovereigns by the great- 
ness of their power, the rigour of their mea- 
sures, and the obstinacy with which they pro- 
secuted their plans, at the expense of the welfare 
of their people. ‘That Louis, whom the French, 
with servile adulation, named the Great, had de- 
populated hs country in destructive wars, shed a 
false splendour around his throne by oriental mag- 
nificence, and exhausted’ the resources of his 
kingdom. ‘The industrious Protestants fled from 
his dominions, and partly found in Brandenburg 
protection for their faith and employment for their 
ingenuity. Austria, England, Germany, and 
Holland, armed against him on account of the 
Spanish succession. Austria sought to secure 
15 
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Spain for a prince of its house, England to anni- 
hilate the political supremacy of France. For 
fourteen years the war continued to rage in Italy, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Spain, till the 
political jealousy of England, court cabals, and 
the death of the emperor, terminated hostilities, 
after Louis had indeed been humbled, but, in the 
main, to the advantage of that monareh. 

The giants of the North had a still longer 
struggle for victory. [or twenty-two successive 
years the pugnacious Charles XII. kept up the 
flame, which entirely consumed the energies of 
Sweden. Forced at first into war by the per- 
fidious policy of his neighbours, the bold con- 
queror, in a splendid career of victory, traversed 
like a brilliant meteor the regions of the North; 
more than once extended his colossal adversary 
in the dust, dethroned his ally, and afforded to 
his astonished contemporaries the romantic spec- 
tacle of his fall, and of his flight to seek an asy- 
lum with the dreaded Turk. 

Lassitude is the natural consequence of such 
exertions. Fear of the expenses entailed by war 
and of its doubtful issue now keeps the sword in 
the scabbard, and the intrigues of diplomatists 
guide the politics of cabinets. Austria and France 
still vie with jealous rivalry for the favour of the 
other states ; and, instead of debilitated Sweden, 
once the umpire of Europe at the peace of West- 
phalia, Russia steps into the rank of one of the 
great powers of Europe. In Poland and Saxony, 
the luxurious Augustus II. prodigally squanders 
the resources of his dominions; and the de- 
pendent spiritual electors of the German em- 
pire are bribed to espouse the politics of Aus- 
tria or France. ‘The bigoted Christian V. occu- 
pies the throne of Denmark ; the imbecile Philip 
V. is seated on that of Spain ; and the irresolute 
Charles VI. emperor of Germany, and sovereign 
of the extensive hereditary dominions of Austria, 
is wholly incompetent to the political emergen- 
cies of the times. 

In Prussia, a royal throne has been founded 
by means of a close adherence to the politics of 
Austria. The Ostentatious Frederick I. seeks 
glory in the patronage of science and in the ex- 
ternal display of royal magnificence ; and his 
son, Frederick William I., in the careful admin- 
istration of his dominions, and in the increase of 
his pecuniary resources and of his standing 
army. 

Such were the persons and circumstances that 
had an undoubted influence, though, it is true, 
chiefly negative, upon the formation of Frederick 
the Great into a statesman and a sovereign,—an 
influence which he himself partly admits in the 
History of his Times. But, before we proceed 
to the particulars of his life, let us take a glance 
at the history of Prussia under his immediate 
predecessors. 

The royal house of Prussia is descended from 
the very ancient Swabian family of Hohenzol- 
lern, the first known ancestor of which is Thas- 
silo, count of Zollern, who died about the year 
800. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
his descendants became burgraves of Nurnberg. 
Frederick VI., the eighth burgrave, having lent 
considerable sums of money and rendered other 
important services to the emperor Sigismund, 
was by him first appOinted viceroy of Branden- 
burg and subsequently invested with the so- 
vereignty of that country, together with the elec- 
toral dignity and the office of archchamberlain 
of the empire. His descendants, by various 
successive acquisitions, and especially that of 
the duchy of Prussia in the early part of the 


| voat. 





seventeenth century, became the most powerful 
sovereigns in the north of Germany. 

Frederick William commonly ealled the Great 
Elector, born in 1620 at Berlin, sueceeded his 
father, George William, on the Ist of December, 
1640.* He assumed the government of the 
country under the most difficult circumstances. 
The thirty years’ war was still ravaging Ger- 
many. ‘Ihrough the cruelties of the Swedes in 
the eastern provinces, and the pillage and extor- 
tion of the Spaniards and Dutch in Cleves and 
its dependencies, those parts of his dominions 
had been converted into a desert. ‘* He was,” 
says his great descendant, ‘a prince without 
territory, an elector without power, an ally with- 
out a friend.”” He found means, however, in a 
short time, to introduce order into the finances 
and the administration, and, by firm oo 
and able negotiation he contrived, at the peace 
of Westphalia in 1648, to obtain Halberstadt, 
Minden, and some other districts, as also the re- 
version of the archbishopric of Magdeburg, to 
compensate for the cession of Hither Pomerania; 
and he subsequently secured the independent 
possession of the duchy of Prussia, previously 
held as a fief of the Polish crown. In the years 
of peace which succeeded, he promoted to the 
utmost of his ability the prosperity of his coun- 
try, and, by his wisdom, justice, humanity, and 
valour, laid the foundation of the present power 
and importance of the Prussian monarchy. 

In 1674, as a prince of the empire, the elector 
was obliged to take part in the war declared 
against Louis XIV., and joined the army in 
Alsace with 16,000 men, for whom he received 
subsidies from Austria, Spain and Holland. The 
French cabinet, aware of the importauce of such 
a force under sucha leader, and incensed because 
Frederick William had brought against the com- 
mon enemy a much larger number of troops than 
his contingent as a member of the Empire, in- 
stigated the Swedes in Pomerania to take advan- 
tage of his absence to attack Brandenburg. The 
elector, who was then in winter quarters on the 
Mayn, applied to Austria, Holland, Hanover, 
and the other German princes, for those succours 
to which he, who had involved himself in this 
war solely for the protection of the empire, had 
a justclaim. For several months, he hoped to 
gain by negotiation what he at last obtained in a 
few days by force of arms, Breaking up unex- 
pectedly in the beginning of June from Fran- 
conia, he marched with such expedition, that 
when he reached Magdeburg on the 11th of 
June, 1675, the Swedes on the right bank of the 
Havel had not heard of his approach. ‘The gates 
of Magdeburg wére kept closed, and no person 
was allowed to leave the city. At9 o'clock in 
the evening of the following day, the whole of 
the cavalry, accompanied by ten light field-pieces, 
crossed the Elbe; ore thousand picked infantry 
followed in 146 wagons, each of which carried a 
In the evening of the 14th, the elector 
was a league from Rathenau. Six hundred in- 
fantry immediately crossed the Havel in the 
boats which they had brought with them. The 
cavalry had, partly by stratagem, partly by force, 
gained possession of the bridge. By daybreak 
the town was surrounded, an entrance forced, and 





* It is a singular coincidence, that the year 40 
of three suecceding centuries should have placed 
upon the throne a new ruler of the family 3 in 
1640, in the person of the Great Elector ; in 1740, 
of Frederick the Great; and in/ 1840, of his ma- 
jesty Frederick William IV. 





all the Swedes there cut in pieces or taken pri- 
soners. By this surprise, the Swedish line, ex. 
tending from Havelverg to Brandenburg, was 
broken at the centre. ‘The elector had mean. 
while caused the bri across the stream run- 
ning behind Fehrbellin to be broken down ; and 
the Swedes now found that they could retreat no 
further without fighti They halted, therefore, 
at Havelberg, a oe distant from Fehrbellin, 
Thevelector attacked them on the morning of the 
18th. His left wing atfirst suffered not a litile 
from the enemy’s artillery. At length he suc- 
ceeded in breaking their cavalry. The Swedish 
infantry made a vigorous attack on the elector’s 
cannon, but were repulsed by his life-guards and 
the Anhalt troops : victory declared in his favour 

after eight o’clock, and the enemy retreated 
to Fehrbellin. During the night, the elector 
caused all the bridges to be replaced, so that the 
next morning his troops could enter the town, 
where they took the greatest part of the Swedish 
artillery and baggage. In the general flight of 
the Swedes which ensued, many of them were 
made prisoners ; the rest pioceeded chiefly to 
Hamburg, where they entered into the service of 
other powers. ‘Though the forces opposed to 
each other on this occasion were very small, 
those of the elector amounting to only 5600 men, 
and the Swedes to 8000, yet the results of this 
victory were most important to Brandenburg ; for 
it destroyed the military reputation hitherto en- 
joyed by the Swedes, and delivered the country 
from all future annoyance from thet quarter. A 
monument has of late been erected at Fehrbellin 
in commemoration of the event. 

The last years of the life of the Great Elector 
were mostly passed in peace. As the father of 
his country, not less than as a prince aspiring to 
political importance in Europe, he devoted them 
mostsuccessfully to the revival of its prosperity, by 
the encouragement of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. He peopled the destroyed or de- 
populated villages with new: colonists, brought 
chiefly from the Netherlands; afforded pecuniary 
assistance to a large amount to impoverished 
proprietors of estates; sought to promote the 
internal traffic of the country by the construction 
of the canal named after himself, and even to ob- 
tain for his subjects an immediate share in foreign 
commerce by the erection of several forts on the 
coast*of Guinea. ‘Trade and manufactures as- 
sumed a totally different aspect in the Marks, 
In consequence of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685, upwards of 
20,000 Protestant refugees settled in the domi- 
nions of Brandenburg, where Frederick William, 
with equal liberality and policy, gave them a 
most cordial reception. It is impossible to cal- 
culate how largely these refugees contributed to 
the internal prosperity of the state; for they 
brought with them from their native country, at 
that time the most flourishing and the most po- 
lished in Europe, not only superior taste and 
skill in various branches of business, till then 
unknown in the land of their adoption, but also 
a refinement of manners, a degree of civilisation, 
a fondness for sciences and arts, which would 
there have been sought in vain am e middle 
classes of society. Neither was he unmindful 
of the foreign interests of his country ; for he 
did not fail to raise his voice, though in vain, to 
demand from the emperor Leopold satisfaction 
of his just claims to the Silesian duchiés of Ja- 

rndorff, Ratibor, Oppeln, Brieg, Wohlau, and 
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, but of which Austria had taken possession 
as escheated fiefs. We shall see, in the sequel, 
that the enforcement of these ve 
the fine province of Silesia from the rule of the 
house of Austria, and placed it under the Prus- 
sian sceptre, * ee 

Frederick William expi the 20th of 
April, 1688, after giving hisson @ solemn admo- 
nition 6n the duties-of a sovereign, and recom- 
mending his subjects, as kor fou! father. would 


his children, to the ; protection of his 
successor. He been him a staté@ re- 
spected abroad, organised and flourishing at 
home, of about 4 square miles. 

Frederick the Great has, in his works, paid a 
deserved tribute to the memory of his illustrious 
ancestor, which attests, moreover, that Re took 
this ancestor for his model, and that he aimed at 
the execution of those plans which the Great 
Elector laid down for the guidance of his pos- 
terity. * Frederick William,” says he, * pos- 
sessed all the qualities that can make a man 
great, and Providence afforded him abundant op- 
portunities for developing them. He gave proofs 
of prudence at an age when youth in general ex- 
hibits nothing but errors ; he never abused the 
heroic virtues, and applied his valour to the de- 
fence of his dominions and the assistance of his 
allies. He had a sound and unerring judgment, 
which made him a t statesman ; t was ac- 
tive and affable, and this rendered him a good 
sovereign. His heart made ample amends for 
such faults as he may have committed. His 
soul was the seat’of virtue ; prosperity could not 
inflate, nor adversity depress it. Magnanimous, 
generous, noble, kind, he always acted consist- 
ently with his character. He was the restorer 
and protector of his country, the founder of the 
power of Brandenburg, the arbiter of his equals, 
the honour of his people; in short, his life was 
his panegyric.” 

The first wife of the Great Elector was a 
princess of Orange, after whose death he married 
the princess Dorothea of Holstein-Gliicksburg, 
widow of duke Christian Louis of Brunswick- 
Celle; she produced him five sons, but lived on 
very bad with the electoral prince, who 
was the issue of the first marriage. We are told 
by the margravine of Bayreuth, that Charles, the 
eldest son by the second marriage, was poisoned 
in Italy, by command of the king, his brother, 
and the second, Casimir, by a princess of Hol- 
stein, whom he had refused to marry. The 
others were Philip, Albert, and Louis, the first 
of whom, margrave of Schwedt, married a sister 
of prince Leopold of Anhalt. 





CHAPTER II. 


Frederick III. succeeds his Father, the Great Elector—Sets aside 
his Will—Joins the Allies against France—Fosters French 
manners at his Court—His fondness for magnificence—Mar- 
riage of his Daughter—His “ Kitchen-room”—Obtains the 
Royal Dignity by the title of Frederick I.—His Journey to 
Konieese, to his Coronation—Works e ted by him—In- 
trigues of his Court—Elevation and fall of his two first Minis- 

ters, Danckelmann Wartenberg—Singular scene at the 

Baption of the Princess Wilhelmine—Arrogance of the Coun- 

tess Wartenberg—Profusion of the Court and its effects—Imi- 

tation of French manners and prevalence of the French 
language—Traits indicative of the state of Civil Society. 


Frederick III., as elector of Brandenburg, was 
borm in 1657, at Konigsberg. During the life- 
time of his father, he had been twice married; 
* sradin: jo. Soba of alae a 
and sec » to Sophies Charlotte, ss of 
Hanover, sister to George, Spresce king of 
England, a princess distinguished for soca 
plishments of mind and person, to whom his 
— indebted for the lustre diffused over it 

—42 8 
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by the arts and sciences, and for the graces of 
social life. 

In consequence of the misunderstanding which 
prevailed between Frederick and his step-mather, 
the Great Elector resolved to disinherit him, but 
was persuaded by his ministers to alter his will, 
by virtue of which the electoral dignity and do- 
minions were to devolve to his eldest son, and 
the other possessions to his younger sons. F're- 
derick, as electoral prince, had been on good 
terms with Austria; and, having obtained a pro- 
mise of support from that power, on his father’s 
death’ he declared his will invalid, took posses- 
sion of the whole of his dominions, and assigned 
offices and appanages to his step-brothers. 

Immediately after his accession, he sent 6,000 
men to William prince of Orange, to assist in 
his expedition against England. ‘Though not 
endowed by nature with either the body or the 
vigour of a hero, Frederick did not disgrace the 
blood of the Hohenzollerns. In 1689, he joined, 
with 20,000 men, the army raised by the em- 
pire against France, whose troops were laying 
waste the Palatinete, and fought bravely in the 
battle of Ordingen and before Bonn. In the fol- 
lowing year, after the battle of Fleurus, in which 
the allies were worsted, he assumed for a while 
the chief command, and checked the advance of 
the victorious enemy. Frederick was not pre- 
sent in the succeeding disastrous campaigns ; 
but, in 1691, having joined the great alliance 
formed by the emperor, Spain, England, and 
Holland, against France, he sent 15,000 Bran- 
denburgers to the Netherlands, to the assistance 
of William III., who assured the elector that it 
was “ gratifying to see the beauty of his troops, 
but still more to admire their valour.”’ 

But, while Frederick was opposing French 
politics and principles in the field, he was foster- 
ing French manners, habits, and sentiments at 
home. At his court, nothing but French was 
spoken ; the usages, etiquette, and way of living, 
were copied from the French. French refugees 
of noble families, who, as Protestants, were 
obliged to quit their country, brought with them, 
along with much that was beneficial, and for 
which Brandenburg was indebted to them, much 
also that was pernicious, and that gave to the 
court of Louis XIV. its seductive splendour. 

Frederick displayed throughout his whole life 
an extraordinary fondness for magnificence and 
ostentation. Thus, when, in 1690, he went to 
Konigsberg to receive the homage of the duchy 
of Prussia, we are told by an eye-witness that 
“this journey resembled a triumph. In all the 
towns through which the elector passed, large 
triumphal arches were erected, and the streets 
were covered with carpets, At every relay, one 
thousand horses were in readiness. In those 
places which could not furnish accommodation 
for the whole court, wooden buildings, supplied 
with every convenience, wereerected. Wherever 
the elector came, he found apartments, with his 
own furniture, his guards, his officers, so that he 
could scarcely perceive that he was not in his 
capital. The splendour prevailing at Konigs- 
berg, when he made his public entry, surpassed 
every thing that had been seen on such occa- 
sions.” 

The increasing fondness for magnificence and 
profusion was particularly manifested in the fes- 
tivities on actount of the marriage of his only 
daughter by his first wife to the hereditary prince 
of Hesse Cassel, in May and June, 1700. On 
the weddingsday, the court exhibited such pomp 





as had never before been witnessed. The jewels 








worn by the bride were valued at four millions of 
dollars. She had a coronet, sét with diamonds 
and pear-shaped pearls, which alone was éstimated 
at one million. Her train was borne by six 
maids of honour, who, on account of the great 
weight of the precious stones with which it was 
garnished, had two pages to assist them. ‘The 
total weight of the bridal attire is said to have 
been nearly a hundred pounds, At the dinner 
which followed the nuptial ceremony, besides 
the table of the sovereign, there were eighty-six 
others for the entertainment of the guests. 

On the third day, after a grand baiting of bears, 
buffaloes, and wild bulls, caught in the forests of 
Lithuania, which took place in the park, the 
elector invited the whole company to supper, in 
what wag called the *‘ kitchen-room.”’ ‘The fare 
here was known to be particularly sumptuous— 
the table being supplied by twelve master-cooks, 
who vied with each other in the display of their 
skill. But this time, when the guests entered 
the apartment, no table whatever was to be seen. 
Many began to surmise that the elector had 
played them a trick, when, all at once, the ceil- 
ing opened, and to the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, a profusely covered table descended, as if 
by enchantment. Still greater was their sur- 
prise, when, after some time, this table sank of 
itself through the floor, and a third and a fourth 
descended from the ceiling like the former. 

With this decided propensity of Frederick to 
ostentation, we need not wonder that he should 
have laboured with indefatigable zeal for the at- 
tainment of the royal dignity. There is no doubt 
that his pride had been hurt when, at an inter- 
view with King William III., who was not a lit- 
tle indebted to him for his elevation to the throne 
of England, a common chair, and not an arm- 
chair, was placed for him and it is equally cer- 
tain that the exaltation of another of his col- 
leagues, Frederick Augustus of Saxony, to be 
king of Poland, had excited in him an ardent 
desire to acquire equal rank. 

Notwithstanding the disapprobation of his 
council of state, and the opposition made to his 
wish at the imperial court, the sanction of the 
emperor to the assumption of the coveted dignity 
was at length obtained, in November, 1700, 
through the machinations of ambassadors, bribes, 
and flattery, and by the sacrifice of Frederick’s 
independence. ‘The conditions were, that he 
should relinquish the arrears of subsidies due 
from Austria for a corps of 6,000 men, furnished 
by him to assist in the war against the Turks; 
that, in the approachingwwar of the Spanish suc- 
cession, he should maintain 10,000 men at his 
own cost; that, in all affains of the empire, he 
should vote with the emperor; and that he should 
not withdraw his German dominions from their 
obligations to the empire. _ His recognition as 
king, by the title of Frederick I., was follow- 
ed by that of all the other powers of Europe, ex- 
cepting the Pope, France, Poland, and the Teu- 
tonic Order. So impressed was the celebrated 
general and statesman, Prince Eugene, with the 
mischief with which this measure was fraught 
for the house of Austria, that he emphatically 
declared, that the emperor ought to hang the 
ministers who had given him such perfidious 
advice, In the war which ensued, Frederick 
sent 20,000 men to the Rhine, and 6,000 to 
Italy. They fought under Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt, on the Upper and Lower Rhine, at Hah- 
stadt, at Turin, and in Belgium. 

If Frederick, as elector, had surrounded him- 
self with royal splendour, he found in the acqui- 
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sition of a crown a favourable comer for in- 
ereasing this splendour, and for displaying’ it 
immediately in the ceremonies of his coronation. 
Though it was the depth of winter, he would not 
defer these ceremonies, and the court therefore 
set out on the 17th of December, 11700, for Ko- 
nigsberg, the capital of the new kingdom, There 
was then no regular road between Berlin and that 
city ; and, even in favourable sumtmer weather, 
the route was an alternation of deep sand, mo- 
rass, and dykes; but, in winter, especially after 
a frost, it was considered wholly impraeticable. 
The elector, nevertheless, resolved upon this 
journey, of the expense of which some idea may 
be formed, when it is known that it required thirty 
thousand horses, besides all those belonging to 
the royal stables. The train formed four divi- 
sions. ‘The first, in which were the king, the 
queen, and their immediate attendants, consisted 
of two hundred state carriages and baggage wa- 
gons. During this journey, rigid etiquette seems 
to have been observed ; for Margrave Albert, the 
king’s brother, in a velvet coat and huge wig, 
occupied the coachman’s place on the box of the 
queen’s carriage. In the second division, were 
the prince royal and his retinue; in the third, 
the officers of the court; in the fourth, the 
guards and soldiery. ‘Though fresh horses were 
kept in readiness at every post station for the first 
division, still twelve days were occupied in this 
journey, which may now be performed conve- 
niently in three. ‘The coronation took place on 
the 18th of January, 1701, in the great audience- 
chamber. ‘The king, having placed the crown 
upon his head himself, and taking up the sceptre, 
fetched the queen, who received her crown from 
his hand, A procession was then formed to the 
church belonging to the palace. ‘The dress of the 
king on this occasion ‘was scarlet, richly embroi- 
dered with gold, with diamond buttons, each of 
which cost three thousand ducats. Over this, he 
wore a purple mantle,*sprinkled with crowns 
and eagles, in the clasp of which glistened three 
diamonds, valued at one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The head of the‘king was covered with a 
wig descending in many hundred curls, and upon 
it was a crown of pure gold, the rim of which was 
not composed, as usual, of foliage, but of diamonds, 
placed close together, weighing, some of them, 
80, 90, 100, and even 130 grains. ‘The sceptre, a 
presentof the Czar Peter's, was of gold and silver, 
thickly set with brilliants, adorned at top with 
two rubies of extraordinary size, above which a 
golden eagle extended his wings.” ‘The jewels 
of the queen’s crown and dress were estimated 
at three millions ef dollars. The order of the 
Black Eagle was instituted the day before the 
coronation, and the prince royal was the first 
knight invested with the insignia. 

It would be unjust, however, to suppose that 
Frederick never incurred expense but for the 
gratification of mere vanity. ‘The erection of the 
palaces of Berlin and Charlottenburg, the bronze 
statue of the Great Elector on the Long Bridge, 
the institution of an Academy of Arts, and a So- 
ciety of Sciences, the additions to the gallery of 
pictures, to the cabinet of antiquities and coins, 
and to the museum of curiosities, the foundation 
of the Friedrichstadt in Berlin, the gardens of 
Charlottenburg, and many other undertakings, 
attest his desire to transmit his memory to pos- 
terity in monuments worthy of his dignity, 
though in these works the expense was not al- 
ways in due proportion to the means. Hence it 
was that Frederick gave his assent to extraordi- 
nary expedients for raising money. Thus Cae- 
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tano, the alchymist, contrived to cajole him with 


says: ‘It was scarcely possible to open the eyes 


his tricks; but the crown prince, who seratinised 
his proeeedings more closely, detected the 
cepuion, and learned from it this valuable lesson 
for his life, that the true art of making gold and 
amassing treasure, consists, alike for the private 
citizen and the king, in economy, industry, and 
close attention to business. ' 
Frederick I. was naturally of a mild disposi- 
tion—-perhaps too mild for a sovereign. His 
affability and good nature gained him the affec- 
tion and sympathy of his people, which were 
often enough unequivocally and spontaneous! 
expressed, as well on mournful as on joyous 
events. But this disposition of the monarch 
was frequently abused by those immediately 
about him. ‘The sovereign had, in his time, no 
means of learning the state and wamts of the 
country but through his ministers ; and which- 
ever of these could contrive to secure his confi- 
dence and favour might keep him in error and 
delusion till another thrust him from his place. 
Hence his court is deseribed as having been “ un- 
der the guidance of favourites and women, and 
exhibiting an incessant ebb and flood of intrigues 
and cabals. One undermined the other; and 
the fortress of Spandau was seldom without pri- 
soners of state. Another contemporary writer 


of the monarch, because all the avenues to him 
were oceupied by the high chamberlain and his 
creatures, who contrived to intercept every thing 
that could have apprised him of the real state of 
the country. ‘They surrounded him with pomp 
and splendour, showed him only the fair side of 
every thing, and Frederick imagined that his sub- 
jects were happy, and that his government was 
the most beneficent that ever existed.” 

Hence, in the history of Frederick’s reign, 
the rise and fall of two first ministers of state 
occupy a prominent place. ‘The first of these, 
Baron Danckelmann, a native of Lingen, had so 
recommended himself to the Great Elector in a 
journey to Holland, in 1663, by his acquire- 
ments, activity, and integrity, that he appointed 
him tutor to his son, to whom he gave many 
proofs of the noblest self-denial. Frederick, on 
his accession to the government, appointed him 
councillor of state and of war, and subsequently 
prime minister. He gradually relinquished to 
him the management of public business, with 
such extensive power, that no order or decree, 
issued by Frederick himself, was valid till it had 
been subscribed by Danckelmann. At court, he 
was called ‘ the Great,”’ **the Omnipotent.” It 
is no wonder that, under these circumstances, 
Dankelmann showld me an object of envy 
to the other courtiers, that this indefatigable 
statesman, on whose shoulders the whole burden 
of the administration rested, should at times go 
so far as to lecture even his master. But the 
immediate cause of master’s displeasure 
probably was his ina to raise, on all occa- 
sions, the sums necessary for defraying the ex- 
travagant expenses of the court; so that he was 
sometimes obliged to disappoint the wishes of 
the elector. Thus he refused him money 
to go to the fair of Frankfurt on the Oder. An- 
gry at such control, the elector observed to some 
of those about him, who manifested a more ob- 
sequious disposition, ‘‘ Danckelmann thinks to 
play the elector, but I will show him who is 
master.” Such an expression was quite enough 


aware that his time was over, begged »permissioy 
to resign his office, on account of the state of his 
alth. As the elector delayed to reply, the 
count repeated his: request, on which Frederick 
signified his compliance in a letter written with 
his own h in which he says, ** The elector 
is satisfied withthe faitlful and indefatigable ser. 
vices rendered 10 him’ with extraordi assi- 
duity by the ehief president, {rom his in- 
in 
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havé continued to; ‘him.” Asa proof of his 
unchanged favour, the elec owed him to re- 
tain his former rank, and ted him a pension 
of ten thousand dollars, with liberty to reside at 
Cleves, Neustadt, or Berlin. The ex-ministe; 
chose the latter ; but his enemies, apprehensive 
lest he should regain his influence over the elec- 
tor, brought forward a variety of ch against 
him, whieh only prove the base dispositions and 
sentiments of his adversaries. The misled so- 
vereign then first banished him to Neustadt, soon 
afterwards ordered him to be arrested, and, with- 
out trial, confiscated his property and confined 
him at Spandau. . : 

Danckelmann transmitted a defence against the 
charges alleged against him ; it, was referred to a 
commission, the report of which was so unfa- 
vourable, that he was sent into confinement for 
life to the fortress of Peiz: his pension was with- 
drawn; his house in Berlin was confiscated, to- 
gether with his estates, and appropriated by the 
name of the Princes’ House to the reception of 
princely personages visiting Berlin, ‘The priso- 
ner did not cease protesting his innocence and ur- 
gently demanding a new inquiry; the result was, 
the indulgence of going under a stfficient guard 
to the distance of half a from the fortress. 
At the intercession of the princess royal, on the 
birth of her first child in 1707, theeking pardon- 
ed Danckelmann, after a confinement of ten years. 
He obtained his liberty and a pension of two 
thousand dollars, on eondition'that he would take 
up his residence at Co’ t approach nearer 
to Berlin than ten miles, and give an undertaking 
not to.proceed at law or otherwise against any 

erson on account of his impri t. A pro- 
iaies was made that part of his property should 
be restored, if he would renounce the rest. Danc- 
kelmann declared his readiness to comply with 
all theseeonditions, but insisted on a formal ac- 
knowledgement of his innocence, which was re- 
fused. One of the first acts of Frederick Wil- 
liam I., on his accession, was to restore this ill- 
used statesman to his honour and his rights. 

At the head of the party which occasioned 
Danckelmann’s fall was Kolb, who had recom- 
mended himself by supple manners and insinuat- 
ing address, and obtained the appointment of high 
chamberlain. As such, he had the inepealiie 
over the palaces, availed himself of his master’s 
confidence to interfere in various matters of ad- 
ministration, and was at length created count of 
the empire by the title of Count beige 
the fall of Danckelmann, he became his r, 
with still moreunlimited power. As the ial 
favourite of the king, he contrived to unite in his 
person offices a yeatly reve 
123,000 dollars, so that his’ property from’ this 
source and from the liberal presents of the ‘king 
is said to have amounted ag millions, — 
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the weight of those enormous coverings was not 
enough for them to bear. Every periwig was re- 
quired to pay a stamp tax; this tax was farmed 
to a Frenchman, and as this ‘ele¢toral wig-in- 
spector”’ kept a sharp look-out by means of his 
sub-inspectors, many ajshorn head was obliged 
to bare itself in the draught in the open streets of 
Berlin, to its no small annoyance. By degrees, 
almost all the articles of apparel were subjected 
to a stamp duty,—even shoes, stockings, boots, 
and hats; and the minister, not confining his at- 
tention to the lords of the creation, did not dis- 
dain to declare hogs’ bristles a monopoly of the 
crown. But it was not these petty vexations, it 
was not the reckless means to which he resorted 
for supplying the expenses of a luxurious court, 
but the intolerable arrogance of his wife, that 
raised such a storm as produced his downfall. 
The Countess Wartenberg was the daughter 
of a man named Ricker, who kept a wine-shop 
at Cleves. As the wife of Bidekap, the king’s 
valet de chambreyshe had contrived to gain the 
favour of the minister, who married her after her 
husband’s death. ‘That she had some influence 
over the king, especially after the decease of 
Queen Sophie Charlotte, in 1705, is evident from 
the fact, that he induced the Duchess of Holstein- 
Beck, by a present of ten thousand dollars, to 
give precedence to the Countess Wartenberg on 
court-days. So jealous was she to maintain her 
pas immediately after the princesses of the blood, 
that she involved herself on this subject in so se- 
rious a quarrel with the wife of the Dutch Am- 
bassador, that, as Pollnitz remarks, the whole 
political system of Europe was well nigh upset 
by it. The Kings of Poland and Denmark were 
then in Berlin, having come to stand sponsors for 
the Princess Frederica Sophia Wilhelmine, daugh- 
ter of the prince royal. ‘The king invited his 
whole court to the christening. ‘The ladies as- 
sembled in the apartments of the princess royal 
to attend the Margravine of Schwedt, the king’s 
sister-in-law, who carried the infant to the church. 
The Countess Warteaberg and Madame Lintlo 
were also there. As soon as the procession be- 
gan to move, the countess immediately followed 
the margravine. Just as they were going out of 
the last door of the apartments, Madame Lintlo, 
who had concealed herself behind a curtain, d 
ed from her hiding-place, and got before the 
countess; the latter seized her clothes and held 
her fast. As the Dutch lady, who possessed 
more agility than strength, was unable to advance, 
she made a sudden turn, threw the head-dress of 
the countess into great disorder, and was repaid 
by the latter with some not very gentle punches 
in the ribs. The grand master of the ceremonies 
had the greatest difficulty to part the combatants, 
whom a cloud of powder from the disordered 
toupees concealed for a while from the view of 
the astonished spectators. The Countess of 
Wartenberg retained ion of the field of 
battle, and carried off a fragment of her adversa- 
ry’s head-dress as a token of victory. Not con- 
tent with that trophy, she demanded satisfaction 
of the king, who took up the matter very serious- 
ly: he immediately forbade Madame Lintlo the 
court, and insisted that she should beg pazdon of 
the countess. As M. Lintlo protested against 


such a humiliation, the king desired the states- 
goer ofc hy ad tened, in case of 
adame Lintlo’s refusal to beg pardon, to with- 


draw his auxiliary force in Flanders.” This 
menace had such spoon that Madame Lintlo 
sub > 


had 
as? eee to ; 
After this vigtory, the arrogance of the countess 
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had no bounds. One day, having been invited 
by the queen (Sophia Louisa, Frederick’s third 
consort,) with other ladies of the court, to assist 
in working some embroidery destined, for his 
majesty, she ordered her coffee to be brought 
after her by her own valet. The queen was so 
incensed, that she called for people to throw the 
impudent woman out of the window, and forbade 
her ever to cross the threshold of her apartments 
again. ‘Phe king was not able to obtain any 
other satisfaction for his consort, than that the 
countess begged her pardon. 

Owing to this circumstance, a party was formed 
at court, which swore the ruin of the house of 
Wartenberg, and only awaited a favourable op- 
portunity to fulfil the vow. It was not long be- 
fore one occurred. Madame de Matuoff, whose 
husband was minister of state of the czar, and 
ambassador to the states-general, passed through 
Berlin. M. Licht, the ezar’s minister plenipo- 
tentiary in Berlin, gave in honour of her a grand 
entertainment, to which the most distinguished | 
personages, and of course Countess Wartenberg, 
were invited, After keeping the party waiting a 
considerable time, she sent her equerry to the 
Russian Ambassador, to ask, if Madame de Ma- 
tuoff desired to havé precedence before her. He | 
sent word that this was not to be avoided, and | 
she absented herself from the dinner. 








Madame | 
de Matuoff took offence, and complained to the | 
king, who, on account of the threatening attitude | 
of Charles XII., was particularly anxious to be on | 
good terms with the czar, and ordered the count- 
ess to go to Madame de Matuoff, and tell her, 
that so long as M. de Matuoff should be ambas- 
sador she would give her the precedence. 

This was regarded at court as a humiliation of 
Countess Wartenberg: it was concluded that she 
had lost the king’s favour, and preparations were 
made for springing thé’ mine formed against her- 
self and her husband ; but this time the operators 
went to work more cautiously than on a former 
occasion, when the marshal of the court, Von 
Wengsen, the accuser of Wartenberg, was sent 
for his well-meant report to a fortress. The at- 
tack, was now made at the instigation of the 
prince royal by the two Messrs. von Kamecke, 
who had risen in a short time from pages, to be, 
the one grand master of the wardrobe, and the 
other a minister of state. The overthrow of the 
high chamberlain was not the object; that of 
Count Wittgenstein, grand marshal of the court, 
was to be first effected. ‘The latter was accused 
of malversation, in regard to a fund set apart for 
the relief of sufferers by fire; and though he de- 
clared that he could prove that he had expended 
those monies agreeably to the command of the 
king and the high chamberlain, yet he was ap- 
prehended at night in his own house by a lieu- 
tenant and twenty men. Next morning, a colo 
nel of the guard, and the treasurer of the order of 
the Black Eagle, were commissioned to\demand 
from him the insignia of the order; after which 
he was sent under an escort to Spandau. In six 
months’ time he was set at liberty, obliged to pay 
a fine of eighty thousand dollars, and banished for 
ever from the king’s dominions. 

The Messrs. von Kamecke had, according to 
the wish of the prince royal, taken occasion to 
implicateeCount Wartenberg in this affair, and 
they completely succeeded. ‘T'wo days after the 
arrest of Wittgenstein, the king sent Von Ilgen, 
secre of state, to demand the seal, and to in- 
timate tothe count that he should retire to his es- 
tate at rsdorff. Wartenberg implored per- 





mission to see the king once more; it was grant- 


ed, and though the count embraced his majesty’s 
knees, and moved him even to tears, and though 
the king gave him a valuable ring as a token of 
his continued favour, still he granted him his dis- 
mission with the assurance, that ‘‘ the welfare of 
the state required it.”” The count accordingly 
retired to his estate, but Messrs. von Kamecke, 
thinking’ that it might be dangerous for him to 
reside so near the capital, induced the king to or- 
der him to quit his dominions and repair to 
Frankfurt on the Mayn. The king demanded 
the delivery of his chamberlain’s key, and the 
patent of hereditary pos'master-general, but set- 
tled on him a pension of twenty thousand dollars. 
According to Pollnitz, his wife’s diamonds were 
estimated at five hundred thousand dollars, and 
the fortune of the count at several millions. 

The fondness for splendour and the profusion 
of the court could not Lut produce an unfavourable 
effect on the manners and way of life of society 
in general, especially in the capital. In the lower 
circles, as well as in the higher, regard was had 
only to external appearance; intrinsic merit and 
abilities were nothing, title and dress everything. 
** Expense in dress,”’ says one who lived much 
nearer to those times than we do, ‘prevailed to 
such an extent at the court of Berlin, that many 
persons of high rank ran themselves into debt by 
it; and they complained, in their justification, of 
the necessity of making an appearance suitable to 
their condition, and being thus obliged to ruin 
themselves. Count Wittgenstein calculated the 
expense for his wardrobe, on occasion of the 
marriage of the prince royal, at eight thousand 
dollars. I have known,’’ continues the same 
writer, ‘‘ old people who lived in those times, and 
were so infatuated with them that they were never 
tired of praising their pomp and splendour. For 
them our festivities and ceremonies had no attrac- 
tion; they could talk of nothing but what they 
had seen at the court of Frederick I., of the con- 
stant bustle that prevailed at the palace, of the mul- 
titude of servants in their magnificent liveries, and 
of the trumpeters, drummers, and Swiss guard, 
presenting such a brilliant sight. Anold bed-cham- 
ber woman to queen Sophia Dorothea assured me, 
that to her the palace now wore a gloomy, nay, 
frightful aspect; and that she seldom or never 
went into it, because the remembrance of the 
splendour which had once reigned there forced 
tears from her eyes.” 

Such, indeed, was the general disposition to 
imitate the profusion of the court, that Frederick, 
some years before he assumed the royal dignity, 
thought it right to issue an ordinance for the re- 
pression of luxury in dress and at table. But 
what could such ordinances avail, while the court 
was every year displaying increased magnificence 
and prodigality? ‘This was not the case at the 
Prussian court only: it was the consequence of 
the general mania which then prevailed among 
monarchs for imitating Louis XIV., and: among 
their subjects, as well as themselves, for aping 
the manners and dress of the French, whose lan- 
guage was the only one spoken by educated per- 
sons. In this point, indeed, Louis may be said 
to have realised his scheme of a universal mon- 
archy. Itistrue, there were not wanting writers 
to reprobate this servile adoption of @verything 
French, and to place before the eyes of their 
countrymen the ruinous consequences which must 
result from it. ‘It is but too well known,” ob- 
serves one of these, ‘‘ that since the French de- 
mon has reigned over us Germans, we have so 
ehanged our lives, manners, and customs, that 
we might fairly pass, if not for naturalised French- 
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men, yet for some new nation transformed into 
French. Formerly the French were not esteem- 
ed by the Germans; now-a-days we cannot live 
without them. Everything must be Frenech— 
French language, French dresses, French dishes, 
French furniture, French dances, French music, 
French diseases, and, | much fear me, a French 
death will follow, because the sins hereby com- 
mitted prognosticate nothing else. Most German 
courts are modelled after the French, and who- 
ever wishes now-a-days to obtain an appointment 
in them must understand French, and, above all, 
must have been in Paris which is, a8 it were, a 
university of all vice; if not, he must not expect 
anything at court.” 

‘* When children,” says this same moralist, 
‘* have scarcely begun to talk, and are but four or 
five years old, they are sacrificed without mercy 
to the Fiench Moloch: they are introduced to 
French gallantries, and their parents begin to 
think of a French language-master and dancing- 
master. In France nobody speaks German, un- 
less it be the Germans resident there with one 
another: but among us Germans the French lan- 
guage is become so common, that in many places 
shoemakers, tailors, children, and servants, are 
accustomed to speak it.”’ 

In lashing the dress, especially of the ladies, 
this censor proceeds: ‘* Their heads look enough 
to frighten one, and one does not know whether 
they are pigs’ heads, or whether they are carrying 
baskets with something to sell. How many 
thousand changes have there beenin caps! Some- 
times they wear standards, sometimes cornet 
caps, sometimes flying colours, sometimes lap- 
wings’ nests. And the worst of it is, that not 
only do the ladies go to France on account of 
such things, but they have models—completely- 
dressed dolls—sent to them from France at a 
great expense, that they may copy exactly those 
devilish vanities. How many millions of money 
have been sent of late years to France for ribands, 
that we Germans may not be a whit behind the 
French in this particular ! 

‘It is well known, moreover, that the French 
are an amorous and lewd people, and hence it is 
that they so commonly have Venus blossoms 
( Venus-blumen) on their faces. It was to cover 
these that they invented patches.* ‘This practice 
has been aped by our German damsels, who fre- 
quently cut their patches in the shape of flies, 
beetles, hares, asses, bears, sheep, oxen, and 
hogs; so that the French have not devised any- 
thing, be it ever so silly and absurd, that the Ger- 
mans have not made still more silly and absurd 
in the imitation.” 

Dr. Forster, in his biography of Frederick 
William I., concludes that the work from which 
these passages are extracted must have fallen 
into the hands of that prince, and have had some 
influence in producing that decided aversion 
which, after his accession to the throne, he in- 
variably manifested for French manners, senti- 
ments, literature, and politics. 

To afford some idea of the state of civil so- 
ciety at this period, in regard to jurisprudence, 
it may be observed that, on the estates ef the no- 
bles and gentry in the electorate of Brandenburg, 
the peasants were still serfs; that torture was 
still applied in all the law courts ; and that pro- 
ceedings for witchcraft was still carried on, even 
in Berlin itself. 





* Upon the same principle, that portion of the fe- 
male paraphernalia called couvre-enfant was brought 
into vogue, for the purpose of hiding the tell-tale evit 
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Sophie Charlotte, mother of Frederick Wil- 
liam {., a princess of Brunswick-Hanover, be- 
longs to the celebrated women of her time; and 
whatever might be the splendour that Frederick 
I. diffused around his court by his lavish magni- 
ficence, its brightest star was incontestably the 
queen. At the court of Paris and Versailles, she 
had, at the age of fourteen, attracted the notice 
of Louis X1V., by her beauty and understanding, 
to such a degree that he destined her for the con- 
sort of the dauphin ; but political considerations 
prevented the fulfilment of this intention. So- 
phie Charlotte passed two years with her mother 
at this school of courtly manners and vanity, and 
she manifested ever afterwards a strong predi- 
lection for French culture and habits. As prin- 
cess royal, she had among her usual society a 
number of accomplished Frenchmen, who, after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, had fol- 
lowed the invitation of the Great Elector, and 
sought an asylum in his dominions. Gregorio 
Leti, a contemporary writer, cannot sufficiently 
extol the amiableness of the princess royal. 
With Italian hyperbole, he calls the court over 
which Sophie Charlotte presided, ‘an earthly 
paradise, in which the electress is a tree of life, 
whose angelic virtue and heavenly perfection im- 
part animation, spirit, and grace, to all around 
her.”” She spoke French so perfectly, that the 
natives of France presented to her often put the 
question, the most flattering that could then be 
asked, whether the electoral princess could spe 
German too. Such questions ought not to sur- 
prise us, at a time when the French guests of a 
German prince remarked, with humorous aston- 
ishment, that ‘he was the only foreigner at the 
table.” 

But it was»not the insipid conversation and the 
flattery of courts that could satisfy the inquiring 
mind of Sophie Charlotte. This the great Leib- 
nitz, who corresponded with her on profound 
philosophical subjects, Irarned from experience, 
and her curiosity made him complain to his 
friends, that the queen was not satisfied unless he 
gave her “the why of the wherefore ;” while 
she wrote to her friend mademoiselle von Poll- 
nitz, that she had a mind to be angry with 
the philosopher, ‘ Lead he treated everything 
so superficially with her. “I begin,” she adds, 
‘to distrust my understanding, for he seldom 
answers with precision on the subjects that I pro- 
pose.” Still, such a letter from Leibnitz, much 
as it left to be desired, afforded her more satis- 
faction than the most brilliant assemblee. ‘* Leib- 
nitz,”” she writes another time, ‘has lately sent 


not accustomed to spare in her remarks or letters 
to her intimate friends. Thus, possessing no 
political influence whatever, she contented her- 
self with joking in the frivolous manner which 
she had brought from the court of Louis XIV., 
and speaking of her position as ‘the part of a 
theatrical queen which she was mortified to|have 
to play in Prussia along with her Esop.” Thus 
too she writes in 1702 to her friend Pollnitz, that 
the king, by sending his pillows, had announced 
a visit for the evening: ‘I must finish, my dear 
friend: the formidable pillows are come. I am 
going to the altar. What think you? Will the 
victim be sacrificed ?”” Expressions of this kind, 
thrown out in a playful or in an ill humour, half 
in jest and half in earnest, gave rise to the notion 
that the royal pair were always on bad terms. 
Nothing can be further from the fact, if we may 
credit the testimony of count Christopher Dohna, 
who was honoured with equal confidence by the 
king and queen, who belonged to the circle of 
their select intimates, and deelares in his Me- 
moirs, that ‘Sophia Charlotte was fondly at- 
tached to the king, and that she treated with 
incredible indulgence all those to whom she knew 
her beloved husband to be well affected.” 

Frederick William, the only child of this prin- 
cess, was born,at the electoral palace of Coln on 
the Spree, the 2d of August, 1688. His pa- 
rents were the more rejoiced at his birth,yas their 
first child, Frederick Augustus, had died in 1686. 
The astrologers lost no time in predicting his fu- 
ture fortunes from the constellation of the planets. 
The Swedish General Welling, who calculated 
his nativity, found in the constellation the sign of 
sterility, and foretold that he would perform his 
greatest military achievements in the year 1720. 
The first prophecy was contradicted by his nu- 
merous family of children, and the second was 
not fulfilled, as Frederick William was not en- 
gaged in any war in 1720. He was baptised on 
the 12th of August, and:named after his grand- 
father the Great Elector. 

At his birth he was a remarkably fine, strong, 
healthy infant, and the reigning electress of Hano- 
ver, who had come to Berlin in order to be near 
her beloved daughter in her confinement, shed 
tears of joy over her new-born grandson, and 

rnestly begged his mother to let her take him 
to Hanover, promising to bring him up with the 
utmost tenderness and affection. The elector 
could not comply with this request, but assured 
her that he would not fail to bring the child to 
Hanover, as soon as he was old enough to bear 
the journey. The infant was committed to the 
care of Madame de Montbeil, a French Protestant 
refugee, who became, by her second marriage, 
Madame de Rocoulles, and whose care of him 
in childhood Frederick William rewarded by 
committing to her charge his own eldest son. 
And, indeed, Madame de Montbeil deserved this 
confidence, not only, by the conscientious per- 
formance of her duty, but by the many alarms 
and anxieties which his impetuous disposition 
occasioned her. 
Some of his childish tricks are characteristic 
enough to be recorded. One morning, when he 
was four years old, he was playing, while ‘being 
dressed, with his shoes, put the silver buckle 
belonging to one of them in his mouth. . The 
n who was dressing him would have taken 
it from him, on which he swallowed it, and ex- 
ul t a little at his success. Madame de 
Montbeil and the other attendants were in the 





me a dissertation on infinitesimals (les infiniment 
petits :) who, my Gear, is better acquainted with 
these things thanIlam?” In thise ion she 





dences of frailty in unmarried ladies. 


alludes to the king, her husband, whom she was 
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utmost consternation ;. medical assistance was 
instantly procured, and when the electres’ was 
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informed of the circumstance, ‘her cries,” says 
a contemporary, ‘would have melted rocks.” 
The elector could not get over the fright, the 
whole court was in an uproar; but the prince 
laughed and played; the doctor prescribed an 
aperient, and on the second day the buckle passed 
off by the natural way. This buckle is still 
preserved in the royal cabinet of curiosities : it is 
of silver gilt, but the gilding seems to have suf- 
fered in the process that it underwent. 
full inch long, and half an inch broad, and has a 
moveable tongue, so that there certainly was 
cause for apprehension. 

The prince was particularly delighted when he 
could occasion a fright to his anxious gouver- 
nante. One day, when he was completely 
dressed to be taken into company at court, he 
was all at once missed, and after a long search, 
Madame de Montbeil found him in the chimney, 
and perceived to her horror that his powdered 
head and his coat of gold stuff had brought away 
several black patches from his hiding place. 

At another time, Madame de Montbeil was 
obliged to threaten him with punishment for 
some misbehaviour. While she had stepped for 
a moment into the next room, the prince threw 
up the window, and clambered upon the parapet. 
On her return, Madame de Montbeil nearly 
fainted with fright; but the prince declared that 
he would throw himself into the Spree, unless 
his gouvernante would promise not to punish him. 
Of course she was glad enough to comply; but 
his fond mother, when. informed of this adven- 
ture, perceived that it was high time to take him 
out of the hands of women, and to commit his 
education to male instructors. 

It was before this last adventure that the elec- 
tress, in compliance with the repeated solicita- 
tions of her mother, took her son with her to 
Hanover. In the electoral prince of Hanover 
(otpapencs George II. of England) Frederick 

illiam found a lively playmate, but George, 
being the elder, assumed a certain authority over 
his young companion, who, being the stronger of 
the two, resisted his pretensions ; and hence, it 
is said, arose a dislike, which time served only 
to confirm and increase. The disagreement of 
the two princes rendered it nenessary to part 
them, and Frederick William was taken back to 
Berlin, where his mother selected for his gover- 
nor count Alexander Dohna, who, with his 
younger brother Christopher, had quitted French 
Switzerland and entered into the service of Bran- 
denburg, in the time of the Great Elector. He 
had distinguished himself as a soldier in several 
campaigns, been employed in diplomatic mis- 
sions to Poland and Sweden, and promoted to 
be lieutenant-general and governor of Pillau in 
1694. 

**Count Alexander Dohna,” says Pollnitz, 
‘* was a man of fine figure and prepossessing ap- 
pearance. His manners were austere and stoic, 
and he was sincerely pious. Probity and honour 
guided him in all his actions; but, as he had 
served in the army from his youth, he had ac- 
quired a proud, haughty, commanding manner, 
which did not gain him the favour of the cour- 
tiers. Without being a great genius, he pos- 
sessed the art of giving particular weight to every- 
thing he said. As he had closely studied the 
character of the electress, to whom he was en- 
tirely devoted, he was, like her, always adverse 
to the favourites, and ready to censure their pro- 
ceedings as well as those of the elector, He 
found fault with the latter, more especially on ac- 
count of his love of splendour and profusion, so 


It is a, 





certainly endeavoured early to prepossess the 
mind of his pupil against vanity and useless ex- 
pense.” This was no difficult matter, for in his 
boyhood Frederick William manifested no plea- 
sure in the extravagant splendour with Which he 
was surrounded. An eye-witness relates, that 
‘‘ when the first coat like a man’s was made for 
the prince, bordered with broad gold lace, he 
ooked at it with tolerable satisfaction, and quietly 
suffered it to be put on him; but when a dress- 
ing-gown of brocade was brought to him, he 
examined it before and behind, inside and out- 
side, and then, snatching it wp, flung it into the 
fire, and, as it was winter time, there happened 
to be a very large one.”” Another not less deci- 
ded indication of his aversion to useless expense 
was given by him while prince-royal. One day, 
on entering the king’s ante-chamber, he there 
found several courtiers and chamberlains, seated 
round a blazing fire. The prince, who had begun 
to wear a uniform, had been exempted from the 
the burden of a flowing wig, and had only a 
bob ; being in a merry vein, he took off his light 
head-covering and consigned it to the flames, 
with the exclamation, ‘“‘ A scoundrel who will 
not do the same!”” ‘The courtiers looked aghast 
at each other, but they had no choice left; the 
grave air and emphatic tone of the prince-roval 
convinced them that it was not meant for a joke. 
One after the other lifted the huge mass, beplas- 
tered with pomatum and powder, from his bare 
sconce, and with unwilling hand committed it to 
the flames. Not merely did the courtiers regret 
the loss of an expensive apparatus, which, mostly 
imported from Paris, and chargeable with a high 
stamp duty, cost two hundred dollars, or perhaps 
a larger sum, but what was still more painful to 
them was to see their hopes of the future govern- 
ment of such a sovereign vanish in smoke, which 
left behind it not the most agreeable odour. 
Danckelmann, the minister, who had been 
thwarted in the design of obtaining for his son 
the appointment of governor to the prince-royal, 
contrived to secure that of sub-governor for the 
secretary of legation, J. F. Cramer, who had 
been tutor in his family. Cramer was not only 
a distinguished jurist, but had acquired some re- 
putation for his philological attainments, and as 
a writer, he deserves honourable mention for 
having, with German bluntness, exposed the ar- 
rogant pretensions of French authors. When 
Father Bouhours started the question, which 
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Switzerland, ‘The character given of him by 
Pollnitz is not very commendatory. ‘ Rebeur,”’ 
says he, ** was a pedant and extremely self- 
conceited. He affected to be a bel esprit, and 
took it into his head to write bad verses. In the 
performance of his duty he was very negligent, 
and on the other hand tormented the prince with 
lessons, which were more likely to produce a 
disgust than a taste for the sciences. ‘The 
electress soon perceived that the count had erred 
in his choice, and would fain have dismissed 
Rebeur, but Count Dohna found means to retain 
him in his situation,” 

Several folio and quarto books, containing ex- 
ercises of Frederick William’s at this period, 
have been preserved. The folio No. I. contains 
in the prince’s hand-writing a continuous series 
of passages from the Old ‘Testament, from the 
first book of Moses to the prophet Malachi. ‘The 
pages are divided into fivecolumns. In the first 
are the separate words of each verse, in the 
second the German translation, in the third a 
French, in the fourth a Latin, and in the fifth the 
text of Luther’s Bible. From the extent of 
these exercises, it would appear that the greater 
part of the instruction imparted to the prince was 
limited to this object. A second folio volume 
contains the history of England, likewise in the 
ptince’s hand; it is confined to a dry detail of 
events, without any reference to the constitution 
or the spirit of the nation. ‘The rudiments of 
geometry are comprised in a quarto book. Other 
evidences of his studies have not reiched us. 
As the prince was committed from infancy to the 
| care of a French woinan, and his mother spoke 
nothing but French with him, he soon attained 
the requisite fluency in that language for ordinary 
conversation. It was then customary for all per- 
sons of quality about a prince to speak nothing 
but French ; German he heard only from the lips 
of the inferior servants, or in the country from 
those of peasants and gamekeepers. No edu- 
cated person conversed with him in German ; 
so that a prince of that time spoke and wrote 
only the German of the common people. 

A journey to the Netherlands, whither the 
| electoral prince accompanied his mother and his 
| grandmother in his twelfth year, had wellnigh 
| been productive of important consequences for 
| his whole life. ‘The electress left him, while she 

went to take the baths of Spa and Aix, with his 
juncle William III., at the Hague. Frederick 
| William found him surrounded by a multitude of 





could not be very flattering to German pride, | sons of princes and other persons of high rank, 
** Whether it was possible for a German to pos- | who, whenever the king came thither to perform 
sess esprit,’’ Cramer answered him in a ‘ Vin- | the functions of stadtholder, collected merely out 
dication of the German name against certain | of respect for the arbiter of Europe in such num- 
French slanderers ;” and, though he employed | ber as severely to mortify the pride of Louis 


Latin weapons, the spirit by which he was ac- 
tuated was not the less laudable. There can be 
no doubt that Cramer’s German spirit had an in- 
fluence upon the prince, who had thus far been 
surrounded exclusively by French cultivation. 
But though the elector acknowledged the merito- 
rious services of Cramer in the education of the 
prince, yet, on the fall of Danckelmann, he was 
unable. to maintain him in his situation. He was 
dismissed on the pretext of weak eyes, with a 


present of two thousand dollars, and the grant of | 


a pension of eight hundred dollars, equal to his 
salary as sub-governor ; but this was reduced al- 


| XIV. As these persons perceived that the fond- 
ness of king William for the young prince of 
Brandenburg daily increased the more the latter 
attached himself to his majesty, they began to 
load him with caresses. The king made no 
secret to his retinue from England, Scotland, and 
Holland, of his intention to direct the Protestant 
act of succession to the throne of Great Britain in 
favour of this prince, and to take him along with 





| 


| 


him to London, to make the nation acquainted 
with him, and, in case his plan succeeded, to de- 
clare him his heir in his will, that he might se- 
cure for him the stadtholdership of Holland also. 


terwards to three hundred, and even that was not | The prince, partly from observation, partly from 
punctually paid, so that he died at Amsterdam in | expressions which he heard drop, had some 
|notion of the king’s design, and strove to in- 

Cramer was succeeded by Rebeur, a F'rench- | gratiate himself with William and his confidant. 
man, who had fled on account of his religion to | The king, being obliged to set out in haste for 


necessitous circumstances in 1715. 
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to Helvoetsluys, but, when the captain of the 
yacht which was to convey him to England 
came to fetch his majesty on board, he led the 
boy by the hand from the dinner-table to the 
boat. ‘T’o his no small dismay, Count Dohna all 
at once missed his charge; he immediately hired 
a boat belonging to the place, followed the yacht, 
got on board, and in his consternation thus ad- 
dressed the king: ‘* Would your majesty wish 
me to lose my head, that you take from me the 
prince for whom I am answerable with my life, 
and whom | must not suffer to go out of my 
sight without orders?’ ‘The king, who was 
angry that the prince’s governor had not begged 
permission to accompany him, drily replied: 
‘If you, sir, can provide for him better than I 
can, take him.’’ The count, without hesitation, 
led away the prince from between the king’s 
knees to his hired vessel, and then took him 
back to the electress. 

The electoral prince, as I have already related, 
accompanied his father to the coronation at 
Konigsberg, and was the first knight who was 
invested with the order of the Black Eagle ; but 
it does not appear that he took any particular 
pleasure in the expensive festivities held on that 
occasion. 

On the contrary, Frederick William manifested 
from his early youth a decided disposition to 
economy, so that the queen, accustomed to 
splendid liberality, began to be apprehensive ofa 
tendency to avarice. An account book which 
the prince kept with his own hand from 1698 to 
1702 with the utmost regularity, and superscribed 
**Account of my Ducats,”” shows the way in 
which he expended the presents made to him on 
his birthday, at Christmas, and after satisfactory 
examinations. ‘The smallest sum laid out is set 
down, but nothing appears to justify the appre- 
hension of the queen, since the ** ducats’’ were 
very often spent for the relief of the poor and in 
presents ; but they were more especially applied 
to defray the expense of a company of cadets, 
which the king had raised for him, in order to 
accustom him to military exercises, and to excite 
in him a liking for the profession. Besides these 
ducats, the prince was, so early as 1699, in the 
receipt of 9270 dollars; in 1706 the royal cham- 
ber placed upwards of 38,000 to his account, and 
in 1712, at his own desire, his establishment 
was reduced and the salaries diminished. While 
the king alone had sixteen chamberlains doing 
duty, and thirty-two pages, the prince royal had 
but one chamberlain and two pages. The prince 
gave another proof of his frugality, in desiring 
that, when invited to dinner, only one dish should 
be set before him. The English ambassador, 
Lord Raby, sought to evade this strict injunction 
by having only one dish brought to table at once, 
but causing that to be changed twenty times; 
contriving to draw off the attention of the prince 
during dinner, by the performances of a man 
who played all sorts of tricks for the amusement 
of the company. 

The violent temper of the prince reyal and 
traits indicating a bad heart gave the queen more 
uneasiness than his early frugality. On the other 
hand, we are told that his mother was too in- 
dulgent, or, at least, not severe enough, when he 
misbehaved himself. ‘ For the memory of his 
mother,” says Morgenstern, *‘ Frederick William 

had great reverence, but he could not help ad- 
mitting that she had done everything to spoil 
him. Whenever he spoke of her, he set out 


London, not only took the prince with him 





| an excellent woman, but not a good Christian.’ 
He related that his mother had once found him 


duke Frederick William of Courland, whom he 


chastising him, she had merely exclaimed sor- 
rowfully, ‘ My dear child, what are you doing ?” 
Another time he pushed Brand, his sub-governor, 


before the whole court he ought not to have done 
so.” » 


of the prince by persuasion or severity, she re- 
sorted to the dangerous expedient of encouraging 
an inclination to the fair sex. ‘Tell Count 
Dohna,” she wrote to one of her ladies, ** not to 
oppose the gallantries of the prince royal ; love 
polishes the mind, and softens the manners. But 
let him direct his taste, and not suffer him to fix 
on any low object.” Mauvillon tells us that at 
this time the prince was shy and awkward in the 
company of females. ‘ Nothing,” says he, 
‘equaled the modesty and bashfulness of this 
young prince. At an age when so many have 
the greatest difficulty to restrain themselves, he 
blushed when a lady kissed his hand out of re- 
spect!’ His first serious attachment was to 
Caroline Wilhelmine Charlotte, princess of An- 
spach, who, however, being five years older than 
he was, treated him like a boy, and decided in 
favour of George Augustus, electoral prince of 
Hanover, afterwards George II. of England, 
which was probably one cause of the antipathy 
that he felt all his life for a rival equally dan- 
gerous in love and polities. 

The prince was allowed at an early age to in- 
dulge at pleasure in the exercise of the chase, 
and for this purpose the king gave him the hunt- 
ing seat of Wusterhausen, about fourteen English 
miles from Berlin, for which Frederick William 
contracted such a fondness, that in later years it 
was his favourite residence. ‘To afford him op- 
portunity to apply the military knowledge which 
he had acquired as captain of the company of 
eadets on a larger scale, the king gave him a 
regiment of infantry, and he attended with the 
utmost punctuality to the administration, clothing, 
arming, and exercise of this regiment. The 
staff company was stationed at Wusterhausen, to 
serve for a guard to the prince. Here commenced 
his well-known predilection for tall soldiers : the 
shorter men were displaced, and large sums 
given for recruits for the first rank ; but, as his 
father disapproved this whim, the tall grenadiers 
were obliged to hide themselves in barns and 
stables whenever the king came to Wuster- 
hausen. 

As the prince acquired more and more of the 
blunt soldierly manner of Dohna, which was dis- 
pleasing to the queen, the count was removed 
from his situation as governor, and Count Fink 
von Finkenstein appointed his sueeessor. This 
gentleman was a soldier too: he had entered the 
Dutch service as a cadet, and resided for a long 
time as a prisoner of war in France, where he 
acquired the French polish, which strongly re- 
commended him to the queen when he afterwards 
entered the Prussian service. 

In compliance with the queen’s solicitations 
the king resolved to permit the prince royal to 
go, in 1704, to the Netherlands, whence: he was 
to proceed to England. Much as she had wished 
him to make this journey, it was with a heavy 


tugging with both hands at the hair of the young 


down a stone staircaise: his shoulder was dislo- 
cated by the fall: no further notice was taken of: 
the circumstance, than that the prince was told| choly tidings of the death of the queen at Hano- 


‘As the queen coilld not conquer the obstinacy 


She seemed to have a presentiment that she 
should not see him again. In a letter dated Jan- 
uary 10th, 1705, probably the last shie wrote to 
him; she expressed a hope of coming with the 


had thrown upon the floor, and that, instead of} king to Holland, and having the pleasure to em- 


brace him, adding, * but I have some doubt of 
it, as many things may happen between this and 
then.” As for the prince, the ship was already 
waiting to carry him and the duke of Marlbo- 

ugh to England, when he received the melan- 


ver, whither she had gone to visit her family. 
He returned immediately to Berlin, where he 
found his father engaged in the arrangements for 
a magnificent funeral. But, though remains 
of the queen arrived in Berlin on the 22d of 
March, it was found necessary to defer the 
solemn obsequies for three months, as the pre- 
parations could not be completed in a shorter 
time. ‘The total expense of the ceremony 
amounted to 200,000 dollars. 

Thiébault tells us in his Reminiscences that 
the queen met the approach of death with extra- 
ordinary firmness; it was impossible to forbear 
admiring the serenity with which she spoke on 
the subject. Some one having observed, that if 
the king were to have the misfortune to lose her, 
he would be most miserable, she replied, « O! 
as for him, I am quite easy: his mind will be so 
occupied with the magnificent funeral he will 
give me, that he will not feel my loss: and, pro- 
vided there is nothing amiss at that ceremony, he 
will not care anything about me.” ‘The event, 
adds the writer just mentioned, justified the pre- 
diction. 

This mournful solemnity was soon followed by 
one of a more joyful kind. The king had re- 
solved to marry his son, and destined for him 
Sophie Dorothea, daughter of the elector of Han- 
over, afterwards George I. of England. The 
portraits of this princess, as well as the descrip- 
tions of contemporary writers, leave no doubt of 
her beauty and amiableness. * She was tall and 
elegant in figure ; her features were regular, and 
her blue eyes, full of animation, were her bright- 
est ornament. Her complexion was the most 
delicate white, which was further set off by her 
brown hair. All these charms of person were 
heightened by the excellent qualities of her mind, 
and the virtues of her heart.” She was nine- 
teen years old, and the prince a year younger. 
Having obtained the consent of her parents, the 
king resolved to accompany the prince to Hano- 
ver for the ceremony of the betrothal. 
Meanwhile the university of Frankfurt on the 
Oder held an extraordinary jubilee on account of 
its two-hundredth anniversary, and elected the 
ame Bett rector magnificentissimus. The 

ing and the whole court repaired thither, and 
attended the solemnities and festivities of the 
university, which lasted five days. The univer- 
sity of Oxford, to express the interest which it 
took in the proceedings at Frankfurt, conferred 
- - prince royal the degree of doctor of civil 
aw. 


In the June following the king and his son 
went to Hanover, where the latter was affianced 
to the princess, and the marriage contract signed ; 
after which Frederick I, returned to Berlin, and 





*Frederick William II1., during his visit to Eng- 
land, in 1814, had the same degree conferred upon 
him at Oxford. The university, finding a Frederick 
William I. mentioned in their annals as doctor, erro- 








with this exordium: ‘ My mother was certainly 


heart that the queen parted from her beloved son. 


neously called Frederick William ITI., in the diploma 
given to him, “Fr. Guilhelmum Secundum.” 
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the prinee-royal progeeded to join the army of 
the allies in the Netherlands. The duke of Marl- 

h, who had recently gained the splendid 
victory 6f Ramilies, received the pri 3 the 
most fl ntion in the camp before Brus- 


sels, the of Whiéh had just commenced. 
the pried ok part in this Operation, as well as 
in the siege and reduction of Menin ; and by his 
intrepidity in all the actions that ensued, he gained 
the respectof the general and the whdle army. 
At the conelusion ‘of the campaign, he returned 
to Berlin’by way of Hanover; and Count Fink 
von Finkensteim was sent thither to act as proxy 
at the marriage ceremony, which took place on 
the 14th of November. 

At the court of Hanover,"as well as at the 
Prussian, a fondness for magnificence and for 
French manners predominated. ‘The elector had 
caused the'whole of the bridal paraphernalia to 
be bespoken in Paris, where the Duchess of Or- 
leans superintended the selection and arrange- 
ment. uis XIV., when the jewels were sub- 
mitted to his inspection, expressed his approba- 
tion of them, and added a wish that there might 
be many more princesses in Germany on whose 
outfit so large a sum should be expended. The 
princess was twelve days in reaching Berlin. 
Her train was composed of forty chariots and 
coaches, twelve wagons belonging to the elector, 
and sixty-five to peasants: and at each relay 520 
horses were required to forward these vehicles. 
She arrived in Berlin on the 27th of November, 
and the marriage was solemnised on the follow- 
ingday. ‘The festivities on the occasion lasted 
three weeks ; being held sometimes in Berlin, at 
others at Brandenburg, Charlottenburg, or some 
other royal palace. ‘The provinces of the king- 
dom were obliged to furnish large supplies for 
the kitchen and cellar. Thus, the New Mark 
alone had to contribute 600 calves, 7,600 fowls, 
1,102 turkeys, 650 geese, 1,000 ducks, 1,000 
pair of pigeons, 360 score of eggs. Prussia 
supplied 100 fat oxen, and so each province in 
proportion, without receiving any compensation 
whatever. 

Among the numerous foreigners who were at- 
tracted to Berlin by these festivities, a Neapolitan 
count, who ealled himself Don Domenico Caetano 
conte de Ruggiero, was particularly distinguished 
for the display which he made. He drove about 
in a splendid carriage and four, kept a maitre 
@hotel, two pages, two valets, and a number of 
other servants, all dressed in scarlet, turned up 
with yellow velvet, and laced with gold. In- 
quiries were made at court concerning the family, 
property, and estates of this wealthy count; and 
it excited no small astonishment to learn that the 
source of his riches was nothing but a furnace, 
with which, shut up at night in the closest pri- 
vacy, he made gold. The treasury had- long 
been exhausted ; the necessities of the court be- 
came daily more pressing ; retrenchments were 
not to be thought of; and, as Caetano’s opera- 
tions were said to be carried on in anatural way, 
without any satanic assistance, the king con- 
ceived a desire to make the acquaintance of so 
extraordinary a personage. Count Caetano was 
invited to court, where the king distinguished 
him on several occasions. As he now and then 
dropped expressions of secret processes, and 
the art of transmuting metals, he was desired out 
of mere curiosity, or perhaps for the information 
of the newly inetitated A emy, to exhibit some 
specimens of his art. He» professed his readi- 
ness to comply with his request. As the prince 
royal had from the first been adverse to the re- 


ception of the count at court, and had drawn 
upon himself severe reprimands from the king by 
his distrust of Caetano’s honesty, Frederick now 
proposed to his son to be present at the experi- 
ment, and to furnish himself all the materials.re- 
quisite for it. ‘I'o this arrangement the gold- 
maker assented. ‘The prince royal, who was 
most solicitous to detect the deception, had a 
furnace placed in one of the kitehens of the pa- 
lace; bellows, charcoal, crucibles, were provided 
under his own inspection, and he obtained from 
the master of the mint.a bar of copper a foot 
long, upon which there was a stamp, so that it 
could not be changed. ‘The day and hour were 
fixed; everything was ready; the king, the 
prince, the margraves, the high chamberlain, the 
treasurer, the master of the mint, and some of 
the gentlemen of the court assembled. ‘The count 
arrived. With an air of mystery, he took from 
his pocket a gold box containing his arcanum, put 
a little of it into the crucible, and as he knew the 
priace’s distrust of his art, he addressed himself 
exclusively to him, requesting him to stir the 
fire, to blow the bellows, and lastly to put the 
bar of copper, after he had smeared half of it with 
clay, into the crucible. He took it out glowing, 
cooled it in a bucket of water that stood by, and, 
to the astonishment of all, the bar was apparently 
metamorphosed into the brightest gold. The 
master of the mint, after minutely examining the 
mass, declared it to be the purest ducat-gold. 
Willing as the king was to grant the weleome 
artist a considerable advance, the incredulity of 
the prince-royal was not yet overcome, and the 
only present that he would consent to make the 
count, consisted in a dozen bottles of French 
wine, and twelve days’ subsistence at the royal 
expense. The wily Italian was not satisfied, and 
secretly quitted Berlin. The king, who, after 
the experiment, had conceived the greatest con- 
fidence in his skill, was not a little mortified. 
Marschall-von Biberstein, one of his chamber- 
lains, who himself would fain have learned a 
new way to pay old debts, offered to bring back 
the gold-maker immediately. ‘The eloquence of 
this clever courtier actually induced Caetano to 
return to Berlin, where the king loaded him with 
marks of favour, made him a present of his por- 
trait set with brilliants, and gavewhim a commis- 
sion as general of artillery. Frederick felt intense 
curiosity to see some farther proofs of his skill. 
Caetano was willing to gratify him, but required 
increased means in order to obtain proportionate 
results. ‘The king not only granted what he 
asked for ; but, that he might be free from the 
annoyance either of curiosity or incredulity, he 
gave him permission to establish himself at Cos- 
wig, where he was furnished with every accom- 
modation that he could desire. The term fixed 
for him expired ; the promised gold was not forth- 
coming, and he sought to avoid further importu- 
nity by decamping clandestinely to Stettin. 
Again the king succeeded in prevailing upon him 
to return to Berlin; again the gold-maker con- 
trived to dupe him for a time by empty illusions ; 
and, when urged to produce tangible proofs of 
his skill, he fled to Hamburg. There, as the 
burgomaster and senate took the part of the fugi- 
tive, the king had great difficulty to get him se- 
cured. He was then conveyed to Custrin and 
treated as a state prisoner. ‘The king urged and 








threatened. Caetano again fell to work, and he 
contrived to gain his majesty’s good opinion to | 
such a degree, that he was permitted to go to | 
Berlin, where he assigned to him the Princes’ | 





House for the operations which he promised to | 
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undertake on a large seale, made him» considera- 


ble advances, and directed that his wants should 
be supplied from the,royal kitchen. At the same 
time he was closely watched; and it was only 
now and then that he was allowed to take an 
airing outside the city. Of this liberty he availed 
himself, after a short stay in Berlin, to ‘abseond 
with the gold into which he had changed the 
king’s silver. He fled to Frankfurt on the Mayn, 
where he was delivered up on the requisition of 
the Prussian resident, and conducted under a 
good escort to Custrin. Here he was brought to 
trial as a swindler, condemned to be hanged, and 
executed on the 23d of August, 1709, in a coat 
decorated with tinsel. ‘This melancholy story 
furnishes a striking illustration of the practical 
good sense of Frederick William, and shows that 
the age of superstition was beginning to give 
way to that of reason and better knowledge. 

About a year after the prince’s marriage, his 
consort presented him with a son, to the great 
joy of the royal house. The king conferred upon 
the infant, on the day of his birth, the order of 
the Black Eagle and the title of the Prince of 
Orange, on occasion of the acquisition of Neuf- 
chatel and Valengin, allotted to him as his por- 
tion of the Orange inheritance. ‘The baptism 
took place in the cathedral-on the 4th of Decem- 
ber. ‘The sponsors were King Frederick I, 
Queen Anne of England, the reigning electress 
and the dowager electress of Hanover, their 
high mightinesses the States General, and the Pro- 
testant Swiss Cantons. ‘The prince was held at 
the font by his royal grandfather. The States 
General sent to the young prince in a gold box an 
assignment of a yearly income of 4,000 florins, 
and to his mother, two massive gold bowls and 
1,500 florins. I find no mention made of the 
presents of the other sponsors. The joy of the 
Prussian court on this occasion was soon changed 
into mourning by the death of the infant on the 
13th of May, 1708; an event attributed by a 
contemporary to the effect of the violent noise of 
the guns at his birth, and of the baptismal cere- 
monies, which produced epileptic attacks. 

About the same time the king was taken ill, 
and being advised by his physicians to pass the 
summer at Carlsbad, he resioned the affairs of 
government during his absence to the prince- 
royal. The insight which he thus gained into 
abuses of various kinds was rather inconvenient 
to many, and, with a view to counteract his in- 
fluence, the persons immediately about the king 
advised the latter to marry again, for fear the 
royal house might become extinct, as the prince 
royal had yet no issue. In compliance with this 
advice, the king selected for his third consort, 
the Princess Sophie Louise of Mecklenburg 
Grabow. The young queen, unaccustomed at 
her brother’s court to the forms of strict etiquette, 
found herself extremely uncomfortable in Berlin, 
and she incurred the king’s displeasure by inter- 
fering as a zealous Lutheran in matters of reli- 
gion. Frederick, who was at this time intent on 
uniting the Lutheran and Reformed churches into 
an Evangelical church, decidedly repelled the 
attempts of the queen to convert him to her faith, 
and the unfortunate princess fell into the hands of 
the pietists, who worked up her already excited 
imagination to insanity. 

With these domestic afflictions with which the 
royal family was visited were associated the dis- 
tresses of the country, which was depopulated 
by a contagious disease. ‘I'o prevent its com- 
munication, the most rigid measures were or- 
dered ; so that for several months the gates of 
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Berlin were kept shut, and general fasts were 


appointed. ‘The prince royal had gone in April 
to the army in the Netherlands. 

A welcome variation of the dull uniformity 
which, owing to all these causes, reigned at the 
Prussian court, was produced by the arrival of 
the kings of Denmark and Poland, on the 2d of 
July, 1709, at Potsdam, where they concluded a 
treaty with Frederick for their joint security 
against Charles XII., in case he should attempt 
to invade their frontiers. Just at this time the 
princess royal was delivered of a daughter, to 
whom the sovereigns were invited to stand spon- 
sors, and this furnished a theme for poets and 
astrologers about the court to vie with oné 
another in Latin and German adulations. Thus, 
one of them compared the infant princess with 
the child Jesus, to whom the three eastern kings 
came to bring their tribute. An extraordinary 
scene, to which the baptismal ceremony fuar- 
nished occasion, has been related in the preceding 
chapter. 

Meanwhile, the prince royal had joined the 
army of the allies in the Netherlands. During 
the siege of Tournay, he was invariably with 
the troops in the camp of Orchies, and living on 
the most intimate terms with the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Prince Eugene, the Prince of Anhalt- 
Dessau, and other distinguished generals. Almost 
every day he dined with either the duke or 
Prince Eugene, or they with him. It was here 
that, when once a discussion arose as to whether 
the King of Prussia could bring fifteen thousand 
men into the field, the prince royal declared, 
with his usual vehemence, they should learn that 
he could keep more than thirty thousand. ‘The 
most important event of this campaign was the 
battle of Malplaquet, in which the French, under 
Marshal Villars, were totally routed. ‘The prince 
royal, who, during the engagement, was con- 
stantly with the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, displayed such coolness and intrepidity, 
that those veteran corhmanders bestowed on him 
the warmest praise. ‘T'wo orderlies fell close by 
his side, and a groom of Prince Eugene’s, who 
who was riding just behind him, was killed by 
a ball. 

In no battle of modern times had such large 
armies been engaged as at Malplaquet, where 
each party numbered upwards of one hundred 
thousand men. ‘The bravery of the Prussian 
troops were universally acknowledged: they 
fought with such extraordinary intrepidity, that 
to them was mainly ascribed the success of the 
day. ‘The public prints spread the fame of the 
Prussian arms throughout all Europe, and the 
youthful prince royal was mentioned with de- 
served commendation: ‘ During the battle, his 
royal highness was constantly with the two vete- 
ran heroes, Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, sharing with them all the danger, 
but likewise all the honour. For the Prussians, 
led by the brave and experienced General Fink 
von Finkenstein, penetrated during the battle 
into the enemy’s entrenchments, which were 
deemed impregnable, put his cavalry to flight, 
took his infantry in the rear, and forced it to 
surrender; which ably-planned and courageously- 
executed operation essentially contributed, in the 
opinion of Prince Eugene, to the successful issue 
of the conflict. Frederick William was ever 
afterwards accustomed to keep the 11th of Sep- 
tember as a remarkable day. 

The loss of Major-General Tettau, who fell 
in this engagement, was particularly painful to 
the prince. It is said that this officer had a pre- 


grand-master of the ceremonies of King Frederick 








sentiment of his fate, and that on the preceding 
day he took leave of the prince royal, saying that 
the morrow would be the last day of his life, but 
that he would nevertheless do his duty like an 
honest man, without fear of death. The prince 
tried to laugh him out-of so foolish an imagina- 
tion; but so much the more was he struck o 
following day, when he was informed of Tet- 
tau’s death. Colonel Derschaw, who, with great 
personal risk, brought him, when mortally 
wounded, out of the melée, recommended him- 
self so strongly to the prince by this act, that 
thenceforward he placed the greatest confidence 
in him. 

After the surrender of Tournay, the siege of 
Mons was undertaken. ‘The works proceeded 
very slowly, on account of the wet weather; the 
prince, therefore, took leave of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who, as an acknowledgment of the 
valour and perseverance displayed by himself 
and his Prussians, gave him two field-pieces, 
three standards, and two pair of colours, for the 
king. 

Tues this campaign, the table of the prince- 
royal was considered as the most splendid, and 
that of the Duke of Marlborough as the most 
parsimonious. ‘In this campaign of 1709,” 
says Fassmann, ‘his royal highness dined at 
different times with the Duke of Marlborough ; 
but he, like the others, could never get more than 
about a bottle of wine to drink. Now, it is cer- 
tainly praiseworthy, that there should not be im- 
moderate drinking at the table of a commanding- 
general in the field; but, methinks, those dis- 
tinguished persons who dine at it ought to have 
liberty to ask for as much wine as they choose to 
drink. This is undoubtedly owing to the too 
rigid economy which the Duke of Marlborough 
observes, and because his table is supplied by a 
sutler.”’ 

In the following year, the princess royal again 
presented her husband with ason; but the hopes 
of the family were again destined to be disap- 
pointed. The infant lived but eleven months. 
His death is thus accounted for by Kuster: ‘* The 


1, who was so fond of splendour, thought it ne- 
cessary that a small massive crown, glistening with 
diamonds, but softly wadded inside, should be so 
fastened to the baptismal pillow, that the upper 
part of the infant prince’s head should rest in it. 
The ladies exhausted their skill in loading him 
with costly royal attire. The heavy star of the 
order of the Eagle, richly set with precious 
stones, was attached to his bosom. Laden with 
this heavy glittering burden, the infant had to 
travel the long distance to the baptismal ceremony 
and back again. When brought to his apartment 
and undressed, he was not only much exhausted, 
but a blue spot was found on the upper part of 
his head, and this was ascribed to some accidental 
jolt in the crown. The death of the prince at 
the age of eleven months was universally regard- 
ed as the consequence of this farce with the royal 
crown ; and it was resolved, that such a massive 
crown should never in future be attached to the 
baptismal pillow of a royal infant.” 

The affairof the Orange inheritance was not 
yet finally settled. ‘The states general refused to 
admit the claims preferred by the Prussian mon- 
arch, who took a journey, in the summer of 1711, 
to the Hague, and, to accelerate the business, in- 
vited the stadtholder, who was with the army, to 
a conference at Honswerdyk. ‘The prince, seat- 
ed in his carriage, with his aid-de-camp, was 





purpose, when a gust of | 
overboard, and bath peria 
upon, concluded an agreement | states 
general, by which certain in Holland, 
producing an income of Deo oy guil- 
ders, and a yearly sum of twenty-four, thousand 
more from the other éstates, were cecilia hin, 
The prince royal, who accompanied his father, 
took the more lively an in negotia- 
tions, as he even then felt a great predilection for 
those possessions in the Netherlands, where he 
was so struck with the good-humoured bluntness 
of the people, the universal p ity and clean- 
liness, and even the free constitution of the coun- 
try, that the effect of his residence in Holland 
was apparent on many occasions in after-life. 

About the end of 1711, the good understanding 

between the king and the prince royal seems to 
have been disturbed by evil-disposed* persons. 
Count Christopher Dohna undertook the difficult 
task of effecting a reconciliation, and gives the 
following account of the way in which he ac- 
complished his object: ‘‘ Malicious persons, 
whom I could name if I chose, had put a very 
bad construction on certain steps taken by the 
prince royal, especially in regard to the raising 
of his tall grenadiers. ‘The king, who was natu- 
rally kind-hearted, but whom it was too easy to 
prejudice against any one, manifested his displea- 
sure with his son, at which that prince, who fond- 
ly loved his father, was so distressed that he 
scarcely ate or drank, and fell away perceptibly. 
All persuasions not to take the matter so deeply 
to heart were of no avail; nothing could cheer 
his spire” At the risk of drawing upon him- 
self the enmity of the whole cabal which had 
produced this misunderstanding, Count Dohna 
took an opportunity, when the king was alone, 
to throw himself at his feet, and implore him no 
longer to withdraw his favour from the prince, as 
it would infallibly occasion his death. With tears 
he conjured his majesty not to believe the ene- 
mies of the prince, who were striving, by their in- 
fernal machinations, to rob him of his only heir 
to the throne. The king took this frankness 
most graciously. He desired the count to rise. 
** Would to God,” said he, ‘that all who ap- 
proach me spoke to me sosincerely! but it is the 
lot of princes to see truth only through the thick 
mists of dissimulation and cabal.” He sent for 
the prince the same day, and was reconciled to 
him. ‘The prince royal,’’ continues the count, 
‘* was so gracious as to express his warmest ac- 
knowledgments for this service; and in after 
years he often called it to mind; and once, after 
he became king, said before a numerous retinue 
in Prussian d, ‘ This is the man who recon- 
ciled me with my father, and by his good offices 
destroyed the effect of the malicious reports raised 
against me. I may say that he too, in some 
measure, saved my life, since, but for that recon- 
ciliation, L must have fallen into a mortal melan- 
choly,’”’ 

It was very shortly after this reconciliation that 
the king was rejoiced by the birth of a grandson. 
Frederick, surnamed by his contemporaries the 
Great, came into the world on the 24th of Janua- 
ry, 1712, in the palace at Berlin. His appear- 
ance was hailed with extraordinary delight, for 
on him rested the hopes of the royal family. It 
is said that the king received the tidings just at 
the moment when he had sat down to dinner, and 
that he instantly left the table to express his joy 
in person to the illustrious mother, and to kiss 
the fature heir to his throne. The happy event 
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servants, and @ treat'given’ 
poghancee site city, ‘the festivity 
of y. It was eo as,a favourable 
omen, that the infant prince was born in the coro- 
nation month; and the king determined that the 
ceremony of baptismishould be performed in the 
same traordinary pompy Accord- 
ingly it took plaee on the 31st of January in the 
chapel royal. | 

The whole Way from the apartments of the 
prince royal to the chapel was lined with a double 
file of Swiss-and life guards. 
did canopy the margravine Albert, the king’s sis- 
ter-in-law, carried the infant, supported by her 
consort, a step-brother of his majesty’s, and the 
margrave Louis, a younger brother. The you 
prince had a small crown upon his head, = 
was dressed in silver stuff, garnished with dia- 
monds, the train being borne by six countesses. 
In the chapel, brilliantly lighted up, the king him- 
self, with the queen, his son, and prince Leopold 
of Anhalt Dessau, were waiting under a canopy 
embroidered with gold, before a table, on which 
stood a gold basin. The absent sponsors, the 
emperor Charles VI., the dowager empress, the 
Czar Peter, the states general of Holland, the 
canton of Berne, the electoral prince of Hanover, 
and the duchess dowager of Mecklenburg, were 
represented by the king, the queen, the prince 
royal, and the prince of Anhalt. ‘The ceremony 
was performed by Bishop Ursinus von Bar. All 
the bells of the city were rung, and the cannon 
on the ramparts fired three rounds, to the sound 
of drums and trumpets. ‘The prince was named 
Frederick; according to some writers, Charles 
Frederick. Jn the evening there was a magnifi- 
cent entertainment at court, and great rejoicings 
took place in the city. 

Frederick was born prince of Prussia and of 
Prange, but, after the peace of Utrecht, when the 

ing ceded to France his hereditary rights to the 

principality of Orange, he ceased to have this 
designation, though the crown of Prussia con- 
tinued to bear the title and arms of Orange. 

A few months after the birth of 7 an 
American aloe, which had been forty-four years in 
the king’s garden at Kopenick, near Berlin, blos- 


somed for the first time, and in the most luxuriant | y 


manner. A stem, thirty-one feet high, threw 
out 7277 blossoms. Thousands flocked from 
far and near to behold this remarkable production 
of nature. Poems and engravings were publish- 
ed illustrative of the magnificence of the gigantic 
plant. It was regarded as an emblem of that 
splendour which the royal house of Prussia was 
attaining; but at the same time it was observed, 
that while the blossom appeared in its full beauty 
the plant itself was dying away, and this was 
thought to denote that the king would not long 
survive, Such en interpretation was by no 
means bold, for the king, naturally of a weakly 
constitution, had been long ailing. 


The Czar Peter, who had adopted the manners | p 


of European high life to such a degree that a 
yearly visit to Carlsbad had become indispensable 
to him, arrived in Berlin on the 11th of October, 
1712, on his way thither. _ He alighted, as pri- 
vately as possible, at the hotel of his ambassador, 
where the prince royal immediately called upon 
him. The personal appearance, as well as the 
character of Peter, deeply interested the 
prince, and, notwithsta the disparity of age, 
they had contracted a warm friendship for one 


| life, his dislike of restraint and etiquette, his pre- 


Beneath a splen-. 





another. The simplicity of the czar’s way of 


dilection for the military profession, and his fond- 
ness for the practical, even to the learning of 
handictaft businesses—these were all points in 
which the taste of the prince coincided, and in 
which he took Peter the Great for a model. 
While the king was setting all his officers in mo- 
tion, and, the state carriages were despatched to 
fetch the illustrious guest, the czar walked with 
the prince to the palace, amd appeared at the 
royal table in his green surtout. He stayed only 
three days in Berlin, but visited that capital again 
at the end of November on his return from Carls- 
bad. ‘The prince was his constant companion, 
and took pleasure in showing him everything cu- 
rious, and especially whatever was connected 
with the improvement of arts and manufactures. 
On the Ist of December the czar left Berlin, 
promising the prince royal that he would soon 
pay him another visit. In the royal musuem at 
Berlin there‘is a massive oak turning-lathe, with 
complete apparatus, presented, probably soon af- 
ter this visit, by Peter to Frederick William. 
The same institution possesses also the model of 
a windmill, reputed to be the work of the czar’s 
a hand, executed during his residence at Saar- 
am. 

Asthe king had been very ailing and frequent- 
ly confined to his bed this whole year, the prince 
royal undertook with great assiduity the conduct 
of the public business. ‘The last time that his 
majesty appeared in public was on the first birth- 
day of his grandson, after which his illness as- 
sumed so serious a character that the result could 
not be doubtful. He awaited the approach of 
death with firmness. ‘Though extremely weak, 
he desired, on the 13th of February, 1713, his 
family and the high officers of state to be sum- 
moned to his bedside; and, surrounded by all the 
pomp and splendour of earthly power and dignity, 
he confessed that *‘ this world is a drama which 
soon comes to a close, and we should be badly 
off indeed if there were nothing beyond it.” He 
bestowed his paternal blessing on the prince royal, 
kneeling with his wife and daughter by his bed, 
in these words: ‘* My son, I give you a father’s 
blessing. God be with you, strengthen you, and 
preserve you!” ‘The little princess began to cry. 
**O my dear grand-papa,”’ said she, ‘how ill 
ou are! I will pray heartily that you may get 
better.”” His majesty then desired the privy 
councillors in attendance to be admitted, thanked 
them for the fidelity they had shown to him, and, 
observing their concern, said, pointing to the 
prince royal, ** You will find in him another fa- 
ther, who will provide for you.”’ He grew worse 
daily, till the 24th of February, when he once 
more laid his hand on his son’s head, gave him 
his last blessing, and expired on the following 
day, between twelve and one at noon. 

The character of this weak and vain monarch 
is drawn by his grandson, with a severity origi- 
nating probably in the disappointment which he 
felt at not finding, in the successor of so wise a 
rince as the-Great Elector, any of those hopes 
fulfilled which his ancestor had conceived of the 
future sovereigns of Brandenburg. 

‘* He was short and deformed,” says Frederick, 
‘*had a haughty manner, but an ordinary expres- 
sionof countenance. His soul was like a mirror, 
which reflects everything that comes before it, 
susceptible to all impressions that presented them- 
selves, so that whatever had any influence upon 
him could both rouse his passion and appease 


carelessness, He confounded empty vanities with 
real greatness ; was fonder of dazzling splendour 
than of the durable and useful; and obtained the 
royal title, that he might justify his excessive ex- 
penditure with all sorts of specious pretexts. 

‘**He was ostentatious and generous; but how 
dearly did he not pay for the gratification of his 

sions! He sold the blood of his people to 
England and Holland, as the Tartars sell their 
cattle to the Podolian butchers,—to be slaughter- 
ed. When he went to Holland to take possession 
of his share of the inheritance of King William, 
he was on the point of withdrawing his troops 
from that country; a large brilliant belonging to 
that inheritance was presented to him, and 15,000 
men lost their lives on account of it in the service 
of the allies. 

‘* The court of Frederick I. was one of the most 
brilliant in Europe; his embassies were not less 
splendid than the Portuguese. He oppressed 
the poor to make the rich still fatter. Large pen- 
sions were assigned to his favourites, while his 
subjects languished in wretchedness. His build- 
ings cost large sums; his entertainments were 
most sumptuous. His stables and his establish- 
ment displayed Asiatic luxury, rather than Euro- 
pean dignity. His liberality appeared to be more 
the effect of chance than of a rational choice. 
His attendants made their fortune when they had 
borne the first explosions of his anger. Toa 
huntsman, who had enabled him to kill a remark- 
ably fine stag, he gave a freehold property worth 
four thousand dollars. He wanted to pledge the 
domains of the crown in Halberstadt, to buy the 
celebrated Pitt Diamond, purchased by Louis 
XV. during the regency ; and he sold to the allies 
20,000 men, to have it said that he kept 30,000. 

‘* His court was like a large river, which ab- 
sorbs the waters of all the minor streams. His 
favourites were crammed with his bounties, and 
his profusion squandered a large sum every day, 
while Prussia was a prey to famine and pesti- 
lence.” 

Such is the judgment passed by Frederick the 
Great on his grandfather, who certainly had the 
example of almost all thrones and all princes in 
his favour. 
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Funeral of Frederick I.—Reduction of the Royal Establishment 
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Battle of Maiplaquet, and of St. Hubert’s Day—Marriage of the 
Princess of Schwedt. 


Frederick William directed that his father’s fu- 
neral should be solemnised with all possible pomp 
and the strictest etiquette, that the deceased mon- 
arch might, in death, be surrounded with that 
splendour to which in life he had been so much 
attached. All the higher officers of the royal 
household were ordered to wear mourning of black 
cloth, and cambric cravats with black borders, 
The ministers were required to hang two rooms 
in their mansions with black cloth, and they and 
the officers of state were to give their servants a 
black livery, and to go abroad only in carriages 
covered with black, and having no coats of arms. 
The royal corpse was first laid upon a state bed, 
which was covered with red velvet, sprinkled 
with golden crowns and eagles, lined with cloth of 
silver, and set with genuine pearls, whence it 
was called only the pearl-bed. The body was 
dressed in the purple velvet coronation coat with 





him. He was violent from temper, mild from 
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diamond buttons, over which was” spread the 
royal purple robe; the royal crown, glistening 
with precious stones, being placed at the head, 
the sceptre and globe on either side, and the chain 
of the order of the Black Eagle hanging overthe 
shoulders. ‘The room, lined with purple velvet, 
was lighted by many hundred tapers. Here, for 
two hours, morning and afternoon, the whole 
court was assembled, and the ministers of state, 
lieutenant-generals, and chamberlains, attended 
in turn by the corpse, which lay in state till the 
ith of March. On that day the dress was 
changed for another of cloth of gold, and the body 
put into a tin coffin, and removed to the chapel 
royal, hung with black, and decorated for the oc- 
easion. Here it lay till the funeral, which took 
place on the 2d of May, with corresponding pomp 
and great military parade. 

The first act of the young king on his aeces- 
sion proclaimed the spirit of economy in which 
he meant to govern. After devoting a short time 
in his cabinet to his sorrow, he sent for the grand 
marshal of the court, Von Printzen, with an or- 
der to bring him the list of the royal establishment. 
The king threw a hasty glance over the long list, 
called for pen and ink, and crossed through the 
whole of it. He ther returned it to the grand 
marshal, saying, that he thereby dismissed his 
father’s whole establishment, but that no person 
must leave the court till after the funeral. Von 
Printzen, says Pollnitz, who was an eye-witness 
of the scene, was go astounded by this sudden 
and sweeping reform, that on quitting the cabinet 
he was unable toutter a word. Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Tettau, who was an original in everything, 
perceiving from the look of the miead-uabalal 
that something extraordinary must have occurred 
between him and the king, took the list out of 
his hand, and, finding it struck through, ‘* Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, ‘* our good master is dead, and 
the new king sends you all to the devil.” This 
joke appeared at first most unseasonable, but it 
was too soon found that he had only told the 
truth; and never was the death of any sovereign 
attended with sorrow more general and more sin- 
cere. On the expiration of the year of mourning, 
the superfluous host of chamberlains, grooms of 
the bed-chamber, and pages, were dismissed, 
partly with smell pensions, partly without. A 
few only of the higher officers of the household 
were retained. Among these was the grand mar- 
shal, Von Printzen. ‘ ‘This grand marshal,” 
says Morgenstern, “had, in the time of Frederick 
I. a whole pageful of titles and offices, which 
Frederick William allowed him to retain, with 
salaries amounting to twelve thousand dollars, 
whereas they had before produced him forty thou- 
sand; but after his death, his place was left va- 
cant.”’ Von Printzen invited the king to dinner, 
and his majesty, as he frequently related himself, 
was not without apprehension that some unplea- 
sant discussion might arise. As, however, eve- 
rything passed off agreeably, the king was in 
high spirits, and began to explain to his host why 
he had been obliged to reduce the salaries of his 
officers, and his among the rest: but Von Print- 
zen begged his majesty not to trouble himself, as 
nobody, perhaps, had more reason. to be satisfied 
than he; for, whereas, formerly he derived no 
ready money from either his places or his es- 
tates, but had_ always active and passive debts, 
now that he lived upon ready money, took no 
credit, and looked closely after his household af- 
fairs himself, he was never in pecuniary embar- 
rassment, and had nearly paid off his debts. 


mers, who every day at noon filled the palace 
with their noise,and summoned the ‘idle crowd 
to the luxurious table, appeared for the last time 
in the funeral procession, and were then distri- 
buted among the regiments. ‘Thé palace guard 
of the hundred tame Swiss, as they were called, 
who strutted about in velvet and silk, richly ém- 
broidered with gold, was also dismissed, and 
gradually placed, like the garde du corps, among 
the regiments. In like manner, the king con- 
sidered as superfi@ities the large quantities of 
pearls, precious stones, and gold and silver plate, 
amassed by his predecessor. ‘These were ac- 
cordingly sold, and the sums which they pro- 
duced were applied to the raising of new regi- 
ments, and the payment of the late king’s debts. 
Madame Liebmann, who had been allowed free 
access, unannounced, to the deceased monarch, 
and by whom-+te was chiefly supplied with those 
valuables, was called to a strict account ; part of 
her unjustly acquired property was taken from 
her, and she was ordered to leave Berlin, A 
great number of unnecessary expenses ceased ; 
the exhausted coffers began to be replenished, so 
that, only two months after the king’s accession, 
he could draw upon the finance directory for half 
a million of dollars for the maintenance of two 
grenadier battalions. It may further be observed 
that, before the end of the same year, 1718, the 
king was enabled to» pay two hundred thousand 
dollars to the ezar, and as much to the king of 
Poland, towards the discharge of the sum agreed 
to be given by Prussian the acquisition of 
Pomerania. 

Frederick William had entered his twenty- 
fifth year when he ascended the throne. ‘Though 
rather below the middle stature, being only five 
feet five inches high, there was something in his 
whole person that denoted the sovereign. His 
face, a fine oval, with high forehead, was full and 
ruddy: and its severe expression was tempered 
by the open, cheerful look of his blue eyes; but 
under the influence of passion their aspect was 
terrible. His compiexion was delicately fair: 
and though, when a boy, he rubbed himself with 
oil, exposed himself to the sun, and used other 
means to become brown, he could not change the 
colour of his skin. In ordinary conversation, the 
tone of his voice was rather harsh and low, so 
that he was not easily understood by those who 
heard him speak for the first time, especially as 
he was accustomed to mix the low and the high 
German dialect together. In the later years of 
his life, when he could not take so much exer- 
cise as before, he grew excessively corpulent: 
his waistcoat measured four ells in width, and 
his weight, which in 1735 was two hundred and 
thirty pounds, increased in the next four years to 
two hundred and seventy. On this point the 
king made observations himself: for, on his ar- 
rival at Wusterhausen for the autumn, he always 
had his own weight, and that of each of his at- 
tendants, ascertained and noted down. 

The dress of the king was simple, like all his 
domestic arrangements. He appeared for the 
last time in a large flowing wight the funeral of 
his father. ‘The king, we are told by Pollnitz, 
had the finest hair in the world, of alight brown, 
but he hadit cut off, and for a long time wore a 
wig with a tail; but in the latter years of his life, 
he had close and almost white wigs, in which, 
though they were ill made, he looked extremely 
well, Till 1719 he dressed’Sometimes in plain 
clothes, at others in uniform: in the following 
years he was scarcely ever seen but in the uni- 
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grenadiers,, blue’ turned up with red, yellow 
waistcoat and-breeehes, white linen, gaiters with 
brass buttons, aud squiire-toe =: Every. 
thing was made tofit ¥erytight. In bad weather, 
and for huftifg, he put on, His hat was 
three-cornered, witha gold lace, gilt but- 
ton without loop, and’ bandeof gold thread with 


two small gold tassels. When not in uniform, 
the king wore a brown e@at ‘red_ waistcoat, 
with a natrow gold border. » He Was so saving 
of a good coat, that, when engaged in his cabj- 
net, he would put on linen sleeves and am apron, 
He was a decided enemy to gatdy dresses and 


| new fashions; and as, while yet a boy, he had 


vowed vengeance against French wigs and gold 
brocade dresses, so they still continued"to be ob- 
jects of his displeasure. He observed with in- 
dignation that the large laced hats and bags in 
Which Count Rothenburg and his retihue ap. 
peared in public, found admirers at court. ‘T'o 
prevent imitation, he ordered, at the grand re- 
view held at Tempelhoff, near Berlin, in 1719, 
that the regimental provosts, who, like the ex- 
ecutioners and skinners, were reputed infamous, 
should appear in the new French costume, only 
with the brims of the hats and the bags enlarged 
to an extravagant size. In order to throw ridi- 
cule upon the embroidered clothes and huge wigs 
of the privy-councillors and chamberlains, he 
directed that the court fools should appear in that 
kind of attire on gala days. Thus, too, the 
queen and the princesses were required to dress 
very simply. ‘The latter, while young, were 
not allowed either silk or cotton dresses, but 
commonly wore serge of home manufacture. 
Paint was prohibited. For extraordinary oc- 
casions, however, the king had a particular 
dress, consisting of a uniform of blue velvet, 
lined with red ; as for diamond buttons, no such 
thing was ever seen. In regard to personal 
cleanliness, he was most scrupulously exact ; and, 
to avoid dust in his apartments, he removed the 
silk tapestries, the cushioned chairs, and the car 
pets; and nothing but deal tables and benches 
were to be seen there. 

The queen, on her part, appeared beside her 
royal consort, healthy and hearty, the blooming 
mother looming progeny. At atime when 
French licentiousness had infected like a pesti- 
lence almost every court of the continent, 
Frederick William preserved his conjugal fidelity 
inviolate. I shall have oceasion to show here- 
after, how he conducted himself in regard to this 
rome at the infamously dissolute court of the 

ing of Poland. Another fact, of a similar kind, 
may be recorded here. During the journey 
which he took in 1732 to meet the emperor, he 
indulged in some jokes with a smart lively 
peasant girl, whom he met with in a village in 
Silesia. Grumbkow, thinking to gratify his 
master, offered to make proposals to her; but 
the king severely reproved him, declaring that he 
would never be unfaithful to his ** Fiekchen,’’* 
as he was accustomed to call the queen. 
For the king’s personal sérvice he kept no 
more than one chamberlain, two pages, two 
valets de chambre, a few grooms, two cooks, a 
steward, and a butler. In like manner the es- 
tablishment of the queen and the princesses was 
limited to a chief gouvernante, and a few maids 
of honour. ‘To defray the éost of her establish- 
ment, the queen had a yearly allowance of eighty 
thousand dollars, out‘of which she had not only 
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* A diminutive formed from the’ last syllable of 
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to pay her own personal nses, but to provide 
dane and linen for the king and sidconall 
The king also ired her to supply him with 
powder and shot for -partridge-shooting, as a 
compensation for which he allowed her the 
feathered game that was not consumed at the 
royal table to dispose of. He gave her majesty 
every year a winter dress, and used to make her 
a valuable present at Christmas ; for instance, in 
1735, a gold poker, which cost 1600 dollars. 

At his table he looked only for the plainest 
fare, and he was well pleased when this cost him 
nothing, and when his kitchen was supplied with 
presents of various kinds. He was far from dis- 
liking wine ; but, on account of the gout, he re- 
linquished: it in the latter years of his life for 
beer. Immediately after his accession, he re- 
duced the expenses of his personal establishment 
to what-was absolutely indispensable, assigning 
no more than forty-eight thousand dollars a year 
for table, cellar, and stables, and for the keep and 
clothing of his servants. Some idea of his par- 
simonious habits may be formed from the follow- 
ing circumstances. When his favourite son had 
the small-pox, the king, in great alarm, de- 
spatched messenger after messenger to Ellert, his 
physician. When the latter arrived and relieved 
him from his anxiety about the state of the child, 
his majesty, as a special token of his royal grati- 
tude, and to compensate the doctor for his at- 
tendance, ordered that he should be supplied 
during his residence at the palace with two bot- 
tles of Duckstein beer a day, and a dinner that 
was not to cost more than six groschen, or nine 
pence of our money. 

Lieutenant-general Schwerin, cousin of the 
marshal of that name, was considered as the best 
horseman in the Prussian army. He undertook 
to cure a superb saddle-horse belonging to the 
king, which had the mad staggers. Schwerin 
had the horse taken into Westphalia, where he 
commanded, and sent him back to the king per- 
fectly cured, in eight or ten months. He gave 
charge of him to his own nephew, named Schon- 
feld, who arrived just at the moment when the 
king-was on parade. His majesty was eeioyed 
to see his horse again in such high condition. 
Young Schonfeld was obliged to mount him, and 
try him in every way that the king could devise ; 


| when he was quite satisfied with the perform- 


ances of both horse and rider, he ordered the lat- 
ter to take the horse to the stables, and then to 
go to the palace, where he should have break- 
fast and some beer, at the same time giving him 
a florin, and bidding him present his thanks to 
the general. 

“The king governed his court,” says a con- 
temporary, ‘‘as he did his dominions, that is to 
say, himself alone, taking a hint on this subject 
no doubt from the changes in the household of 
the great elector and Frederick I., which were 
not always agreeable, and rarely turned out well. 
The former was frequently so exasperated by his 
first wife, that he would fling his hat at her feet 
and beg her to give him her nightcap ; and his 
second would weary him out with reproaches, 
whenever any measure upon which she had not 
been consulted, happened to miscarry.” 

The first thing the king did on rising was to 
wash his head, breast, and hands, and he then 
read a prayer in Creutzberg’s Daily Devotion. 
In summer his cabinet councillors and secretaries 
made their appearance at five, in winter at seven. 
Any papers that might have arrived were opened 
od tead to the king while taking coffee and 


dressing; and he either signified his pleasure 





immediately, or gave instructions on the margin 
in his own hand-writing: so conscientious was 
he in the performance of this duty that, when the 
gout prevented him from using his right hand, he 
wrote his remarks with his left. ‘Thousands of 
such papers, with marginal remarks by his own 
hand, are still preserved, and attest not only his 
extraordinary activity, but also his insight into 
all the branches of the public administration. 
The ministers in general had no personal inter- 
course with the king, but had to send written 
reports on every matter belonging to their re- 
spective departments. There were but two 
cabinet councillors, with whom he transacted 
business: one of them attended to the war de- 
partment, foreign affairs, justice, and private cor- 
respondence; the other to the finance depart- 
ment, and the general affairs of the kingdom. It 
required a peculiar knack to read the king’s 
illegible scrawl, and to make out the meaning of 
the brief, abrupt, and frequently very pithy 
words in which his orders were conveyed, 
When he had found a person fit for this service, 
he did not like to change, for he was obliged to 
drill his secretaries himself before he could make 
them exactly what he wished. The cabinet 
councillor, Von Marschall, afterwards minister 
at war, used to relate that he was not a little sur- 
prised when the king appointed him cabinet 
secretary, for he knew not even how to make an 
envelope for a letter till the king had taught him. 

The business in the cabinet generally occupied 
two or three hours, after which the king gave 
audience to the ministers and higher officers, and 
sometimes even to foreign ambassadors, on the 
parade, whither he went regularly about ten 
o’clock. When in Berlin, he usually proceeded 
from the parade to the stables; here Frederick 
I. kept a thousand horses, at least that was the 
number set down in the charge for fodder, though 
many a manger was empty and the oats found 
their way into the pocket of the equerry. 
Frederick William’s stables contained thirty odd 
saddle horses, and only a few for carriages and 
draught. 

Both on the way to the parade and on his re- 
turn from the stables, the king received petitions, 
and familiarly and condescendingly addressed 
persons whom he supposed to have anything to 
present to him. A particular place in the passage 
of the palace was allotted to petitioners ; here 
the king received their papers, listened to their 
complaints, and frequently decided upon the 
spot ; bat, according to Fassmann, the delivery 
of petitions was a very ticklish undertaking, as 
the success of them depended chiefly on the 
humour in which his majesty happened to be. 

At twelve o’clock the king regularly sat down 
to dinner, to which company was always in- 
vited. They remained at table an hour and a 
half or two hours, according as the allowance of 
one bottle was followed by an additional half, a 
whole, or three half bottles of old Rhenish. 
This the king left to the appetite of his guests 
and the majority of votes. ‘In voting,” says 
Morgenstern, ‘ the half bottles were called ‘ half 
Massows,’ in honour of General Massow, be- 
cause that officer, at the recommendation of 
pastor Schiemeier, would never exceed half a 
bottle at a time.” If the king was pleased with 
the conversation, he would often follow up the 
Rhenish with Tokay. Fassmann tells us that, 
in Berlin, the company at the king’s table 
amounted in general to about forty persons. We 
learn from the same writer, that between Easter 
and Whitsuntide one of the daily dishes at the 





royal table consisted of baked frogs, of which his 
majesty was very fond, and of which any of his 
guests was at liberty to partake. 

‘‘ His» majesty,’’ continues the last-named 
writer, “‘ has no regular supper, but when he is 
in his kitchen-garden, near Potsdam, there must 
always be a variety of dishes ; fish, crabs, aspara- 
gus, roast meat, ham, smoked tongue, Brunswick 
sausages, salad, butter, and cheese. At such 
times, his majesty takes a pleasure in making a 
dish of salad with his own hands, and this is 
done in such a way that one cannot help eating 
of it with the greatest relish, for his majesty 
washes his hands three or four times and dries 
them as often on two or three napkins. And I 
will say here, that neatness and cleanliness are, 
in a manner, the soul and life at the Prussian 
court, though extravagant pomp is banished from 
it. 

**At the king’s table, every one usually drinks 
as much beer and wine as he pleases. When 
his majesty has been hunting and had good sport, 
the wine is not spared; and, at other times, 
there is tolerably hard drinking, when foreign 
ministers and generals, or Prussian officers, 
ealled from other places, are at the royal table. 
The wine drunk is always very good Rhenish, 
of which his majesty constantly has a large 
stock. The master-butler, and other persons 
belonging to the king’s cellars, travel every year 
in the empire to buy up the best Rhenish wine, 
in large quantity, for his Prussian majesty, so 
that the stock of Rhenish wines in the royal 
cellars at Berlin is not to be matched at any 
court, excepting, perhaps, that of the elector of 
Mentz. Some of these wines are very old. The 
king has likewise a large stock of Hungarian 
wines; and, if I am not mistaken, about five 
years ago, he laid out at once thirty-five thousand 
dollars upon them, though he often receives 
presents of such wines from the emperor. But 
the Hungarian wines are used far more sparingly 
than the Rhenish, which frequently flow pro- 
fusely at the Prussian court. French, Italian, 
and Spanish wines are never drunk there. As 
for the kinds of beer drunk at Potsdam, they are 
these: Duckstein, which, as it is well known, 
comes from Konigs-Lutter, in Brunswick ; Moll, 
brewed at Copenick, two short (German) miles 
from Berlin; and Swedish beer, as it is called, 
brewed in Potsdam. The Swedish ambassador 


having recommended Swedish beer as a good 


wholesome leverage, the king, through his 
means, procured a brewer from Stockholm, and 
it is now eight years since this beer has been 
made at Potsdam, and drunk at court there, and 
when his majesty is at Wusterhausen.” 

In his walks, the king sometimes picked up 
hints for his kitchen, as he would invite himself 
occasionally, and was even known to take pot- 
luck with entire strangers. A dish of sheep’s 
chitterlings, with cauliflowers, that was once set 
before him at the house of a tradesman, he liked 
so well, that he made minute inquiries concern- 
ing the way in which it was cooked, and the 
price ; and he was nota little pleased to learn 
that it cost no more than ten dreier, between four 
pence and five pence English money. He soon 
afterwards gave orders to his cook for a dish of the 
same kind, and, finding a charge of three dollars 
made for it, he sent for the man, and severely re- 
proved him for his dishonesty. 

The king was so fond of fruit, that, even when 
he was invited out to dinner, he had a basket of 
strawberries, peaches, melons, plums, according 
to the season, brought after him from one of his 
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gardens. A grenadier of the guard was gene- 
rally entrusted with this commission. One day, 
when the king was dining with General Grumb- 
kow, the grenadier came, but later than he was 
expected, with the basket. ‘The king hastily re- 
moved the cloth, that the company might see and 
taste the exquisite melons and other fine fruit 
which he had been praising so highly; but 
what was his astonishment to find in the basket 
nothing but cheese and butter! Still greater was 
the fright of the grenadier, who fellvat the king’s 
feet, and confessed that, in passing through the 
park, he had sat down upon the grass 4o rest 
himself for a moment, with a country girl, and 
he must have changed baskets with her. As the 
company interceded for the man, the king par- 
doned him, and gave him the besket and the con- 
tents into the bargain. 

After dinner, when the weather permitted, the 
king generally rode out, attended by a page and 
a couple of grooms. At Potsdam and Wuster- 
hausen, he frequently walked. When he used 
a carriage, it was generally an open chaise, with 
two horses, in which he had with him his sons, 
William, Henry, and Ferdinand. Whenin Ber- 
lin, he inspected the new buildings in progress, 
questioned pedestrians as to their occupations, 
drove such as he saw lounging about to work, 
and occasionally listened to the complaint of 
some poor fellow who was unable to gain a hear- 
ing from any minister or authority, or who had 
been ill-treated by his lord. 

The king wished every one who spoke to him 
to look him plump in the face, as he was sure he 
could read in a person’s eyes whether he was 
speaking the truth. Hence, he was very angry 
when any one who saw him coming got out of 
his way. A dancing-master, to avoid meeting 
him one day, scampered off as fast as his legs 
would carry him, and ran into a house. The 
king sent a page to call him back, inquired mi- 
nutely who and what he was; and, to make sure 
that he was what he represented himself to be, 
he made him dance a sarabande on the spot. 
Another French dancing-master fared rather 
worse. Riding along a broad street on horse- 
back, he met the king, and galloped away with- 
out heeding his majesty’s call. ‘The king sent 
his page after him; he overtook him at last, and 
found him hid in a hay-loft, outside the Cope- 
nick gate. When taken before the king, he gave 
himself out to be a traveller for a commercial 
house at Marseilles; and, as this was ascertained 
to be a falsehood, his majesty sent him to wheel 
rubbish for a month at St. Peter’s church, which 
was then building. A Jew pedlar, who expected 
no good from a meeting in a narrow street, tried 
to get out of the way. ‘The king overtook him. 
“Why do you run away?” he asked. ‘“ Be- 
cause I was afraid,” replied the trembling Jew. 
** You ought not to fear me—you ought to love 
me,”’ rejoined the king, at the same time giving 
him a taste of his Spanish cane. Sometimes for 
a change, his majesty carried long knotty sticks 
of white thorn, two of which sceptres of his 
own growing are preserved in the museum of 
Berlin. Others, who had the courage to face the 
king, sometimes made their fortune. One day 
he stopped a candidate of divinity in the street, 
and, on learning that he was a native of Berlin, 
told him that the Berlin people were good for 
nothing. ‘ That is the rule, to be sure,” replied 
the candidate; ‘but I know two Berlin boys 
who are exceptions.” ‘And who are they?” 
‘Your majesty and myself,” replied the candi- 
date. The king desired him to call the following 


day at the palace; and, having reason, on further 
examination, to be satisfied with him, he imme- 
diately gave him a living. 

In the rounds which the king took for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the building of the Friedri¢h- 
stadt, he was generally uecompanied by M. Hei- 
denreich, the overseer of the works. One day, 
as the latter was sitting at table in his mornin 
gown, the king stopped before his house, an 
sent a servant to call him. Knowing that his 
majesty disliked waiting, he just slipped on his 
wig, and apologised fornot being dressed. The 
king commended his attention to his duty, and 
took him with him in his carriage, alighting from 
time to time to look at the buildings. The group 
was rather comic. In this manner, the king was 
accustomed to inform himself on the spot of the 
progress made in the building of the new houses, 
and occasionally to restore peace and order in the 
old ones; for, wherever he heard altercation and 
quarreling, he went in and inquired the cause. 


reich, he settled’a quarrel between a married 
pair, whom he induced to shake hands, and to 
promise that they would never fall out again. 

His route, and perhaps curiosity, led him one 
day to what was called the “ dark cellar,” now a 
smoking room, outside the Halle gate, and then 
a hermitage. . There, a pious recluse, who had 
been one of the servants of the Great Elector, 
and had exchanged his German name, Schneider, 
(tailor,) for the Latin, Sartorius, dwelt in a cave, 
which he had dug for himself in the hill over- 
grown with wood, and lived upon the donations 
of the @haritable. ‘The king had heard of him, 
and, passing that way, he stopped before his 
cave. ‘I have forgot your name, old gentle- 
man,” said the king, ‘* My name is Sartorius.” 
** Is not that Schuster (shoe-maker) in German ?”’ 
“No, it is Schneider,” (tailor.) ‘But why 
have you chosen such an extraordinary way of 
life ?—you must have a singular religion.”’ ** Let 
me live as I like,” rejoined the hermit; “* my 
way of life shall give scandal to nobody; and, 
for the rest, 1 am a good Protestant.” ‘ But 
your belief does not seem to me to be quite or- 
thodox.”” ‘*And yet,” replied the old man, 
‘* my belief is just the same now as it was when 
I read the Psalms to your grandfather. ‘In 
that case, I have nothing to say against it: here 
is a florin for you.”’ ‘It is too much,”’ said the 
modern Diogenes, who never accepted any money 
but small copper coin, and he retired into his 
cave, while the king continued his ride, 

In these excursions, the meanest of his sub- 
jects was allowed access to his majesty. One 
day a peasant ran along by his carriage, holding 
up a paper. The king ordered the driver to stop, 
took the paper, and was surprised to find upon it 
no writing, but merely a square, containing no- 
thing but scrawls and blots of ink. He inquired 
what it meant. The peasant said, that, being 
unable to write, he could not describe his case in 
any other way than by this drawing. ‘* Well,” 
said the king, “just explain it to me.”” The 
peasant, mounting upon the step of the carriage, 
began thus, in his low German dialect: ** This 
here, look you, is my turnip field, and those are 
my turnips; ah! such turnips, Mr. King, you 
ought to taste them—they are nice, indeed.” 
**Go on,” said the king. ‘ Well, these here, 
look you,”’ continued the peasant, pointing to the 
blots, “‘ are the amtmann’s pigs; they have got 
in and ate up my nice turnips, so am now a 
a ruined man. Dear Mr; King, the amtmann 





will not pay me for the damage, and that’s very 


Thus, in the round that he made with Heiden- 


wrong, and so I want just to beg you to be go 
kind as to send word tothe amtmann to pay me 
for my turnips. I shan’t begrudge a dish of tur- 
nips, and I’ll be sure to bring you some, if you’l] 
see me righted.” The king ordered the name 
of the village, of the amtmann, and of the pea. 
sant, to be, taken down, and promised to help 
him. The village was not far from Berlin ; and 
he sent the same day a jager to the amtmann, 
with a very serious admonition to make the pea- 
sant immediate compensation. This had the de- 
sired eflect: the amtmann not only satisfied the 
demands of the complainant, but gave him more 
than he had asked. A day or two afterwards, 
the peasant, laden with a bag full of turnips, en. 
tered the king’s ante-chamber. His majesty or- 
dered him to be admitted. ‘The peasant, by way 
of expressing his acknowledgment, emptied his 
bag. of turnips on a table; then picking out a 
few small ones, he handed them to the queen, 
telling her that, if she would keep one of them 
in her mouth when she was spinning, it would 
help her to wet the thread properly. ‘The queen 
was pleased with the good-natured familiarity of 
the man, and he was dismissed with a present. 

The king was very fond of conversing in his 
walks with persons who did not know him, and 
whom he would question upon all sorts of sub- 
jects relating to the court and the government. 
Having walked one day a considerable distance 
along the high road, engaged in such a conver- 
sation with a candidate of theology, the latter 
complained of the difficulty of obtaining an ap- 
pointment when a man had no cousins in Berlin. 
The king bade him keep up his spirits, and asked 
if he could give him a light for his pipe. The 
parson had every thing handy, and produced fire 
at a single stroke—*: Pop!” said he, * there ’s 
a light for the gentleman.” “ Aha!” cried the 
king, “‘if you go through your examination in 
that way, pop upon pop, you cannot fail of suc- 
ceeding.”” His majesty inquired where he was 
to be found in Berlin, and sent for him on the 
following day to the palace, upon the pretext 
that his cousin wanted to speak to him there. 
The reader may conceive the astonishment of the 
candidate on discovering that his new acquaint- 
ance was the king. The latter assured him that, 
if he got over his examination well, he would 
be a cousin to him, and desired him to come the 
next day to the palace, to preach upon a text that 
he should give him. The candidate attended, and 
a paper was put into his hand ; on looking at it 
he found it to be blank—* Here nothing,” said 
he,—turned the other side, which was blank 
too,—‘‘ there nothing! Out of nothing God 
made the world.’’ On this text he preached so 
much to the satisfaction of the king, that, after 
the sermon, he called out to him, “ Pop! there ’s 
a living for the gentleman!” and he kept his 
word. 

When the king was prevented from riding on 
horseback by the gout, with which he was afflicted 
during the last ten years of his life, he went 
abroad in an open chaise, generally accompanied 
by two or three officers. When his complaint 
or the weather hindered him from taking these air- 
ings, he was accustomed, after dinner, to employ 
himself in painting, which afforded him an agree- 
able recreation, and, as he said, did not interfere 
with the process.of digestion. Nothing was so in- 
supportable to this indefatigable — as to be 
unemployed. ‘Though there were then some 
tolerable artists belonging to the Academy of 
Arts, and five painters to the king were enume- 





rated in the court calendar, he generally contented 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


a gS ae 








himself with master Hanschen, (Johan Adelfing,) 


who had to paint for him the portraits of the 


peasants, servants, and tall grenadiers, and to 

repare his colours. Hanschen had a fixed sa- 
aa of one hundred dollars per year, and a florin 
for every day that he was in attendance ; and, 
whenever his pupil’s performance fell short of 
his expectations, he never failed to reap an abun- 
dant harvest of blows and thumps. As a second 
assistant, he had a bombardier, named Fuhr- 
mann, who knew something about painting ; but, 
if a portrait was to be executed in the best man- 
ner, the assistance of Weidemann, one of the 
painters to the king, was required. The merit of 
the pieces so produced was indeed very inferior; 
but the pupil had made as much proficiency in 
the art as the master. When, therefore, Schutz, 
the picture-dealer, offered the king, at his smoking 
party, a louis-d’or for every picture, he was in 
good earnest, well knowing that he could dispose 
of these royal performances for at least twice or 
thrice as much. 

The king had sent for this man to ascertain 
how much he could earn daily by his art; and 
as a portrait took him five days, he was satisfied 
with the certainty that, in the worst event, he 
could earn his living by painting, as he reckoned 
that he could make a good shift with a dollar per 
day. As some of the members of the smoking 
party nevertheless had doubts whether the king 
could maintain himself by painting, he sent for 
a tradesman, who supplied the court with various 
articles, and offered him some of his pictures, for 
which the man who could not well decline the 
bargain, agreed to give a hundred dollars apiece. 
The king was soon afterwards informed that this 
dealer had hung up the pictures in the front of 
his shop, with this inscription, —* Painted by the 
hand of his majesty the king.” This public ex- 
hibition was disagreeable to him; he therefore 
sent back the money and desired to have his pic- 
tures returned. The purchaser declined com- 

lying with this demand, and sent word to the 
eer that he could not part with such valuable 
pictures for the low price which he had. paid for 
them, and the king was obliged to allow him a 
considerable profit before he could get them 
back. 

The king had to listen to many other jokes 
about his paintings. One day, he asked the 
keeper of one of his palaces, who was a Dutch- 
man, what he thought of a hunting-piece which 
he had just finished. The man assured him that 
it was painted precisely in the style of Bas Clas, 
a celebrated Netherland master, who, to explain 
the meaning of his figures, marked them with 
letters, and wrote underneath: ‘ Painted by Bas 
Clas. A isa dog, and Bisa hare.” Several of 
the king’s performances are preserved: under- 
neath some of them—executed while he had the 
gout—is to be seen, in his own hand-writing : 
“In tormentis pinxit F. W.” 

According to the usual routine, the king went, 
in summer at seven, in winter at five, to the 
evening party so celebrated, under the name of 
‘“‘ Tabacks-collegium,” as to deserve a page in 
the history of Prussia. It may not be amiss to 
observe that Frederick I. had been accustomed to 
have the same kind of smoking parties, only 
with this difference, that in his time the etiquette 
of the court was not to be disturbed even by 
clouds of tobacco smoke, as may be seen ia a 
picture in the palace of Berlin, painted by Ley- 
gebe, where the queen, in a dress of state, and 
adorned with all the orders, is holding a splinter 
to light the king’s long pipe with her own deli- 





cate hand. 
enveloped in huge wigs and smoke, the generals 
and ministers in their state uniforms, in strict 
order of precedence: and there is no lack of 
pages and other attendants, 

n Frederick William’s parties, there was no 
restraint of this kind. Every day, whether the 
king was at Berlin, Potsdam, or Wusterhausen, 
and not obliged ‘o absent himself by illness, invi- 
tations, or festivities at court, a party, generally 
consisting of from six to eight persons, mostly 
generals and staff-officers of the king’s retinue, 
used to assemble at the palace. Sometimes per- 
sons of inferior distinction, traveling foreigners, 
and literary men who had gained celebrity by 
their adventures or their works, were invited. 
The old Prince of Anhalt, though he did not 
smoke, was obliged to keep a pipe in his mouth, 
and so was Count Seckendorf, the imperial am- 
bassador, who, in acquiescence with the king’s 
rule, had learnt to puff so expertly with his lips, 
as to have the appearance of a regular smoker. 
The pipes, a complete collection of which is still 

reserved in the Museum of Berlin, were short 

utch pipes of the most ordinary kind, and 
were kept in plain deal boxes: those of the king 
were tipped with silver and distinguished by 
carved work. They are so brown with smoking 
that they must have been a long time in use. 
The tobacco, light Dutch leaf, stood on the table 
in little plaited baskets, and by them small fire- 
pans with burning turf, for lighting the pipes. 
When a guest brought his own tobacco of a 
better sort, the king was very angry. Before 
each person were set a white jug with beer and 
a glass; each poured out for himself, as the ser- 
vants were excluded. About seven o’clock bread, 
butter, and cheese were brought, and sometimes 
ham and veal cutlets were set on a side-table, 
where each might help himself to what he 
pleased. Sometimes, too, the king treated his 
guests to a dish of fish and a salad dressed with 
his own hands. ‘* Before he killed the fish,’’ 
relates an eye-witness, ‘“‘ he washed his hands ; 
when the pieces were in the pot, he washed 
again, in order to mix the salad with salt and 
vinegar, and again before he put the oil to it, and 
twice more before he dished the fish and sat down 
to the table. On occasion of such a treat, he 
would send for Tokay, of which he had a large 
stock, of the finest quality and of great age ; al- 
though in general no other beverage was pro- 
vided for the smokers but either Duckstein, 
Kopenick, or Swedish beer. A half-barrel was 
set up and tapped for every sitting.” 

In Berlin the king’s smoking party assembled 
in a detached room on the bank of the Spree, on 
the spot which was afterwards the Parade; and 
there the room itself was subsequently converted 
into a sculptor’s workshop. The furniture of 
this room consisted of a long deal table, with a 
bench on each side, of the same material, and at 
one end an arm-chair, as well as all the rest, 
for the king. At the other end was another 
arm-chair, just like his majesty’s, except that 
the back was surmounted by two large hare’s 
ears, an emblem among the Germans of a court- 
jester or fool. This chair was thus decorated 
because it was reserved for an old servant, who 
was admitted into this company, where he acted 
the part of messenger and buffoon. Here Frede- 
rick William heard the anecdotes of the day, and 
communicated such facts as he had picked up or 
observed. Here, too, his companions strove to 
influence and to sway him according to their in- 
terests and passions. Thus this smoking party 


Around are seated, with their heads 


became the focus of more or less important in- 
trigues, into the secret of which the king was 
the only person who was not initiated. One 
evening a member of this club said, that he 
thought that he had that day made a good bargain 
in purchasing an estate which he mentioned at a 
certain price, Baron Pollnitz, who regularly at- 
tended these meetings, insisted that it was a bad 
bargain, and that it would ruin him. -A discus- 
sion ensued, and the result was, that the baron 
admitted that if the buyer could have paid the 
whole of the purchase-money, the bargain would 
have been a favourable one ; but, as ten thousand 
crowns were yet to be paid, the interest of that 
sum, repairs, accidents, and expense of cultiva- 
tion, would be likely to absorb, in a few years, 
the whole property and the remainder of the little 
fortune of'the owner. ‘The king, to whose de- 
cision both parties appealed, listened and said 
nothing. Presently the conversation turned 
upon some other subject. Frederick William 
left the room ; two hours elapsed and he had not 
returned: the party knew not what to do. It 
was customary with him to say Good night, on 
retiring, when he did not mean to come back, 
but this time he had gone without saying any- 
thing. He would no doubt be disappointed 
if he came back and they were gone, whereas, 
if they waited for him, they might perhaps have 
to wait for him all night. At length, about half- 
past twelve, the king returned, followed by two 
servants laden with bags of money. ‘These he 
gave to the purchaser of the estate, saying, 
** Since Pollnitz himself admits that you would 
have made a good bargain if you could have paid 
the whole purchase-money, and you are an ex- 
cellent man and a good citizen, I give you the 
sum deficient, for I should not like to see you run 
the risk of being ruined for want of this assist- 
ance.”’ ‘ As it was the baron who had devised 
this expedient for obtaining the money, it is natu- 
ral,’’ says Thiébault, who is my authority for 
this anecdote, ‘‘to suppose that he had his share 
of it, especially as on occasions of this kind he 
was accustomed to stipulate beforehand how 
much he should have in case of success.”’ 

So loth was the king to miss this evening 
party that, even when confined to his bed by se- 
vere pain, he would be carried to the place of 
meeting, or send to desire the company to come 
tohim. A few weeks before his death, he in- 
vited the generals and officers who were accus- 
tomed to be of the smoking party to spend the 
evening with him. They assembled in a large 
saloon in the palace at Berlin ; pipes and tobacco 
were brought, but it was considered a bad omen 
that the king himself did not smoke. Though 
in a good humour, he was in a state of great irri- 
tability, which occasioned a very unpleasant 
scene. ‘ The hereditary prince,”’ says Pollnitz, 
‘‘ unexpectedly entered the saloon, having come 
back from Ruppin, where he had mustered his 
regiment. We were sitting in a large circle. As 
soon as we saw the prince, we all rose and made 
our obeisance to him. This was a violation of 
the laws of the smoking party, which decreed 
that no one should. rise even for the king him- 
self, when he entered or retired. The king, 
seeing that his companions rose for the prince 
royal, was extremely angry. He said that we 
were worshiping the rising sun, but he would 
let us know that he still lived and reigned. His 
valets were obliged to assist him to his apart- 
ment, and he sent word that we should all leave 
the palace and not show our faces there again. 





It was some time before his daily companions 
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were re-admitted to his presence, but not with- 
out severe reprimands. ‘The king told the Duke 
of Holstein, he must not imagine that because he 


was a prince he could take greater liberties than 


any other ; and that he, like the rest, should lose | 


his head if he continued to worship the rising 


” 
sun. 
The king was particularly anxious to have in 


his evening society persons well versed in his- | 


tory, geography, and political science. French, 
Dutch, and German newspapers lay on the table, 
and the articles contained in them furnished sub- 
jects for conversation. The Berlin papers the 
king never read, because they contained nothing 
but articles copied from the foreign journals. 


At the beginning of his reign he even prohibited | 
them, so that they were not published in 1713 | 


and 1714. When the Dutch Courant, a paper 
very much read at that time, related that, “a 
flugelman of the tall grenadier guard had died at 
Potsdam, and on opening his body it was found 
to contain two stomachs, but no heart,” the king 
ordered a letter to be written to the editor, inti- 
mating that the account was quite correct, but 
one circumstance had been omitted, namely, that 
the deceased was a Dutchman. 

By way of variety, the king allowed a game 
at chess or draughts; cards were prohibited. He 
himself was accustomed to play at tocadille, a 
game played with dice like backgammon, with 
General Flanss, a Pomeranian nobleman of the 
roughest stamp. When the king once remarked 
to the general that it was not right for them two 
to play for nothing, like tailors, and that in future 
the game must be for a groschen (1$d.,) Flanss 
replied in his low German dialect, “ I shall do 
no such thing. Your majesty is ready to throw 
the dice at my head when we play for nothing ; 
and how would it be if I were to play with you 
for money?” The king was fond of such jokes, 
and those who indulged in them were his most 
welcome companions. ‘The Duke of Holstein, 
whose manner was rather too assuming, learned 
also that it was dangerous to meddle with the 
general. The duke having one evening inter- 
rupted him in his usual pompous way, the 
general spread out the map of Europe before 
him, and, apologising for taking all the candles, 

retended to be looking eagerly for some particu- 
Sie place. The king was curious to know what 
the general was seeking, and the latter replied, 
‘*T am looking for the country of those dukes of 
Holstein, but it must bea confounded little scurvy 
spot, for | can’t find it, though the gentleman 
does talk so big.” 

General Dockum was not less distinguished for 
his blunt answers. The conversation once turn- 
ing on the book of Job, the king asked the gene- 
ral what he thought of the order given to Satan 
to report on Job’s behaviour. ‘ Why,” replied 
he, “I always thought it rather a strange pro- 
ceeding of God Almighty: it was just the same 
as if your majesty were to come to Prussia to 
inspect my regiment, and to say to my provost, 
* You fellow, what is your general about?’ ”’ 

In such cases bold pithy answers told best. 
A colonel who had just returned from Paris, and 
was invited to the smoking party, was asked by 
the king what he thought of the royal family. 
‘‘ Why, your majesty,” replied the officer, 
‘‘ they are all little stuff for the third rank ; none 
of ’em measures above five feet.” 

When Clement, whose case I shall have occa- 
sion to notice hereafter, had excited suspicions in 
the king’s mind against his most intimate asso- 
ciates, Grumbkow, the Prince of Anhalt, and 


| others, he admitted for a time none but citizens 
of Potsdam to his smoking party. At Wuster- 
hausen the schoolmaster sometimes received an 
invitation. This man had gained considerable 
respect, because the king could not induce the 
boys returning home from school to shout, “ Our 
schoolmaster is an ass!’ being unable to per- 
suade them that they ought to obey him in pre- 
ference to their master. 

The princes usually went in the evening to 
the smoking room to wish the king good night. 
As boys, they were sometimes exercised there 
by the officers present; and it was always a dif- 
ficult task to induce them to return to the queen’s 
apartments, where they were not allowed so 
much liberty. When the prince royal was 
grown up, he was also obliged to attend these 
meetings, notwithstanding his dislike of tobacco 
smoke and the jokes of the company. 

In this society, the king wished to be treated 
as a private person, and therefore forbade all cere- 
monious salutation. So completely did he place 
himself on an equality with the rest of the party, 
that, having once received an affront, to which 
he had himself indeed given occasion, he de- 
manded the usual satisfaction with the sword. 
One evening, when the party had been drinking 
hard, the king applied to Major Jurgas, who was 
fond of displaying his learning, a coarse epithet 








invented to express contempt for literature and 
science. ‘The major in his cups, retorted, “* He 
is a scoundrel who says so,” and immediately 
withdrew. The king declared to those present, 
that, as an officer and a man of honour, who 
neither could nor would suffer any oy to at- 
tach to him, he was ready to settle the matter 
with sword or pistols. The company exclaimed 
against this intention, observing that he was not 
only an officer, but also a king, and that, as such, 
he ought not to fight unless for insults offered to 
the state. The king, however, insisted on hav- 
ing satisfaction as an officer, and it was deter- 
mined that some other officer should challenge 
and fight Major Jurgas instead of the king. Ma- 
jor Einsiedel, who was the king’s representative 
with the battalion, undertook the office, fought 
the next day with Jurgas, in the wood behind 
the Parade, with the sword, and received a slight 
wound in the arm. With his arm bound up, he 
made his report to the king, who expressed his 
thanks, and hung about him a musqueteer’s car- 
touch-box, asking him whether he would walk 
with it along the street, if it were filled with mo- 
ney. The major replied in the affirmative, and 
the king, having with his own hands filled the 
cartouch-box with hard dollars, gave the word of 
command, ** March.” ‘The king considered the 
affair as settled with Jurgas, and never resented 
the affront. 

In the palace of Charlottenburg there is a pic- 
ture representing the smoking party, by an un- 
known hand. At the head of a long table, on a 
wooden stool, is seated the king, in a coat of blue 
cloth, yellow breeches, and white linen gaiters, 
holding a reeking pipe in his hand. Next to 
him, on his right, sits the prince royal, in white 
uniform turned up with blue; he is the only 
one who is not holding a pipe. At the table, are 
seated eleven other persons on long wooden 
benches, in white, blue, and: gray clothes; the 
portraits of several officers and ministers are re- 
cognisable. At the lower end is the buffoon, 
having a tame hare by his side. The king’s 
physician and surgeon sit aside near the wall. 
Two of the young princes, in blue uniform, 





hats in their hands, to wish their father good 
night. 

Two standing festivals were celebrated every 
autumn at Wusterhausen: the anniversary of the 
battle of Malplaquet, on the 11th of September, 
and St. Hubert’s day, on the 3d of November,* 
In celebration of the first, there was a grand 
hunt, for which two stags were turned out. The 
dinner was enlivened not only by the whippers- 
in’ with their bugles and hunting cries, but also 
by the whole band of oboeists from Berlin. The 
company drank deep, and large glasses went 
round. Several small cannon were planted on 
the lawn of the old palace, near the Turkish 
tent, and these were fired at every toast. At 
length his majesty began to dance, but only with 
officers, especially old generals. Among these 
was Lieutenant-general Pannewitz, who received 
a severe wound on the head at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet. At this dance there were no ladies, 
The queen always retired with the princesses 
and her ladies as soon as dinner was over. 

St. Hubert’s day was celebrated much in the 
same manner, and, on this occasion, too, there 
was hard drinking. ‘This was particularly the 
case in 1728,”’ says Fassman; “ for, a few days 
before, a valet came from the king of Poland at 
Dresden, and brought his Prussian majesty va- 
rious presents, and, among the rest, a silver mor- 
tar, with a bomb, likewise of silver gilt. ‘This 
mortar was tolerably heavy, so that the old gene- 
rals could scarcely lift it with both hands, 
Though in a fit state for throwing bombs, this 
mortar served for a goblet to drink toasts out of, 
and it circulated merrily for the purpose of drink- 


for my part, never did I witness so jovial a cele- 
bration of St. Hubert’s day as this at the court 
of Prussia.” 

The marriage of the Princess Marie Henriette, 
daughter of the margrave of Schwedt, with Fre- 
derick Louis, hereditary prince of Wirtemberg 
Stuttgard, on the 8th of December, 1716, was 
the first solemn festivity at the court of Frede- 
rick William I. According to ancient custom, 
the ball on the wedding night concluded with the 
torch dance, at which ten generals carried the 
torches before the young couple. The king, the 
queen, and the other princely personages, then 
accompanied them to the nuptial chamber, where 
the king untied the bride’s garter, which the 
grand gouvernante cut in pieces, and distributed 
them among those present. 





CHAPTER V. 


Frederick William’s Amusements—Court fools, or “ Merry 
Councillors’"—Jacob Paul Gundling, President of the Roya) 
Academy—Professor David Fassman—Dr. Bartholdi—Graben 
zum Stein—John Erdmann N lackel—The Theatre— 
Music—Eckenberg, “the Strong ”"—The Chase—Boar- 
hunts—Dangers attending them—Adventure of Major von 
Haak—Di 1 of Game—Hunting Seat of Neuhausen— 
Silver Musket and Powder Horn—Partridge Shooting—Early 
Dinners. 

The most indispensable companions of the king 
were the court fools, or, as they were, called by 
a more decorous name, the * court literati,’ and 
“merry councillors.” With a thirst after infor- 
mation, and a dislike to be idle, even in his 
hours of recreation, the king could not be satis- 
fied with the society of his generals, whose at- 
tainments were extremely limited; and very 
often his privy councillors themselves could not 





* Forster, from whom I have derived these par- 
ticulars, observes that, according to the calendar, St. 
Hubert’s day falls on the 30th of March. Hubert is 
considered as ‘he patron saint of sportsmen. 
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answer the questions that he proposed. He 
wished, therefore, for a companion who could 
enlighten him on any subject whatever, a scholar 
without pedantry, but of such a disposition as to 
submit to be the butt of his smoking party. All 
these qualities were united in the person of Ja- 
cob Paul Gundling, a native of the bishopric of 
Eichstadt, whom Frederick I. appointed profes- 
sor of the academy of nobles, founded in Berlin, 
councillor to the supreme heralds’ college, and 
historiographer. Both the academy and the he- 
rald’s college were abolished by Frederick Wil- 
liam; Gundling was consequently thrown out of 
employment, and spent his time chiefly in wine 
beer houses, where he acquired some repu- 
tation by his illustrations of the newspapers, and 
as a political reasoner, so that the keeper of 
one of those places, named Bleuset, allowed 
him to have what he pleased without charge, for 
the sake of attracting customers. Here he was 
found by General Grumbkow, who instantly per- 
ceived that he was the very man whom the king 
was seeking for his smoking party. He recom- 
mended him, and introduced him to his majesty 
at one of the next meetings, Frederick William 
was so pleased with Gundling, that he imme- 
diately secured his services; he soon became his 
majesty’s daily guest, and accompanied him 
wherever he went for the sake of pleasure. Any 
one who had the honour of entertaining the king 
was obliged to invite Gundling also ; and Grumb- 
kow even had a pulpit built, in which Gundling 
read and comms upon the newspapers during 
dinner. ‘The most dangerous privilege which 
the king conferred on Gundling, was free ac- 
cess to the royal beer and wine cellar. The 
learned councillor addicted himself to drinking 
so immoderately, that, both in the smoking party 
and at the royal table, he very often appeared in- 
toxicated, and never quitted it otherwise than 
completely drunk; sometimes, indeed, in so-help- 
less a state that he had to be carried home. As 
the king made his provosts wear French bags, 
that they might be regarded as ignominious, so 
he strove to make the court gala dress ridiculous, 
by requiring Gundling to appear in no other. 
This dress the king sent to him in 1717, with 
the appointment of grand master of the ceremo- 
nies. It consisted of a red coat, lined with black 
velvet, with gold button-holes, and large French 
cuffayand a richly embroidered waistcoat. His 
head was adorned with a prodigious wig of white 
goats’-hair, descending in many hundred curls, 
and a large hat with ged ostrich feathers. The 
breeches were»straw-coloured; with these he 
wore red-silk stockings with gold clocks, and 
red-heeled shoes, ‘This gala dress was not long 
in the best condition. ‘The wearer rarely went 
home without tumbling into some ditch or ken- 
nel, and if he did chance to keep upon his legs, 
he could not escape the very coarse practical 
jokes played off upon him, in general at the in- 
stigation of the king. Once, in winter, when 
the grand master of the ceremonies was reeling 
across the bridge from the palace of Wusterhau- 
sen, he was seized by four stout grenadiers, who 
bound him hand andefoot, and let him down, with 
terrible outcries, into the moat, which was frozen. 
The rope slipped out of their hands, and Gund- 
ling fell with such violence that the centre of gra- 
vity broke through the ice, and he had the great- 
est difficulty to himself from sinking, with 
his elbows and his feet. Means were instantly 
taken to get him out, but he»lost both hat and 
wig inthis'cold/bath. The king was so delighted 


times. On another occasion, some mischievous 
wags put two young bears, remarkable for their 
nastiness, and:which ran about like yard dogs at 
the. palace of Wusterhausen, into Gundling’s 
bed, and. then carried the drunken historian to 
pass the night with these delectable bed-fellows, 
who made him in such a pickle that, for several 
days, he was not admitted to the royal table. 

Fassmann once had an adventure with these 
bears. * When,”’ he relates, “1 was summoned 
to Wusterhausen, in the autumn of 1728, I was 
not aware. that six young bears were running 
about there. ‘These animals had their fore-paws 
tied behind them, so that they were vbliged to 
walk on their hinder-legs. Being one of the 
last that left the king’s smoking party, as I was 
going away, between eleven and twelve at night, 
the m shining brightly, I found myself, on 
entering the court-yard of the palace to go to 
my quarters, surrounded by several little black 
figures, which trotted to and fro about me, At 
first I was rather startled, and knew not what to 
make of them, till, after a while, I perceived 
that they were not imps, but young bears. At 
Potsdam, an old blind bear belonging to the king 
used to go about the town; his teeth had been 
broken out, and his fore-claws nearly pared 
down. When the guard was called out, this 
bear would join them under arms. ‘This blind 
irrational creature, whenever he heard the voice 
of the king, would always run to him, and throw 
his fore-paws about his neck, and show his fond- 
ness and attachment to his majesty in every pos- 
sible way, to the great surprise of all who saw 
it, especially as he never did so to any other per- 
son.” 

The permission to appear daily at court, and 
the distinctions paid to him there, filled Gund- 
ling with such inordinate vanity, that it bordered 
on madness. This vanity, Frederick William 
took delight in feeding. Next to the etiquette of 
the court, the king thought nothing more ridicu- 
lous than the Academy of Sciences. All that 
this body did from one year’s end to another, 
was to prepare the almanac: never did anything 
useful to the state or in common life emanate 
from it; the only question that the king ever 
proposed to it—why champagne foams—it had 
not answered, but asked him for a dozen bottles 
for experiments. ‘To express his sentiments of 
this institution without reserve, the king ap- 
pointed Gundling its president, and not merely 
for a joke; for he ordered him to be formally in- 
stalled, and a salary of two hundred dollars to be 
paid to him out of the coffers of the society. 

But, notwithstanding all the honours and dig- 
nities conferred upon -him, Gundling adhered to 
his old course of life, and the king and his 
smoking companions continued to teaze him in 
every possible way. The king, having one day 
found him rolling about before a low public 
house at Potsdam, directed that he should be 
lifted into a peasant’s cart, which happened to be 
stopping there, and carried through the streets of 
the town till he should be sobered by the shaking 
and jolting of the vehicle. Another time the 
doorway into his room at the palace was walled 
up, so that when he came back at night from the 
smoking party, he tried a long time in vain to find 
the key-hole, and at last got into the bear’s den, 
where one of the.old ones gave him so rough a 
hug, that it made him spit blood for several days. 
From that time he kept.himself closely shut up 
in his room, and stayed away from court. En- 
treaties, commands, threats, were of no avail ; it 


den, like a fox or abadger. A breach was made 
in the door, and through the hole so many squibs 
and crackers were flung into the room, that the 
grand-master of the ceremonies was obliged to 
leap out of the window in his dressing-gown. 
But the satirical articles which the king got in- 
serted in the foreign papers, through the medium 
of his envoys, were far more keenly felt by 
Gundling than the hugs of bears and the caresses 
of apes. 

Weary at length of such ireatment, he resolved 
to abscon/, and succeeded in reaching Halle: 
other accounts say Breslau. ‘To Frederick 
William his fool was so indispensable, that he 
ordered every possible effort to be made to dis- 
cover him. As soon as he learned whither 
Gundling had fled, he sent after him, and had 
him secured and carried back to Potsdam. The 
king at first affected to be in a violent passion, 
and threatened to have him tried as a deserter ; 
but, seeing that Gundling took the matter so 
deeply to heart, that he had even lost all relish 
for his glass, and that there was reason to be ap- 
prehensive lest he might do himself a mischief, 
the smoking party, with the king at their head, 
repaired in a body to the room of the grand- 
master of the ceremonies. Wine, beer, and to- 
bacco were provided in plenty ; they begged him 
to forget and forgive, and assured him that, with- 
out so eminent a scholar and statesman, the wel- 
fare of the realm would be put in jeopardy. The 
king promised an increase of salary and higher 
dignities; on which Gundling was appeased, 
and again took his place in the smoking party. 
His majesty kept his word ; he gave him an ad- 
dition of one thousand dollars, and created him a 
baron ; but the very patent clearly shows that, in 
so doing, the king intended to ridicule not only 
Gundling’s vanity, but also the folly of those who 
place rank above merit. 

The dignity of chamberlain was likewise 
destined to experience the satirical humour of 
the king, who in 1726 conferred the key, the 
token of it, on Baron Gundling. Ata full meet- 
ing of the smoking club, the appointment was 
delivered to him, and the gold key fastened by 
the riband to his coat. Gundling was yain 
enough to feel highly flattered, and never went 
| abroad without his gold key. But, as his daily 
course led to the wine-shop, and he frequently 
slept off his debauch in filthy places, some 
officers one day, for a frolic, cut off his key, and 
carried it to the king. Next day, when Gundling 
appeared at court without his key, the king took 
him severely to task, and intimated that he must 
expect to be treated in the same manneras a sol- 
dier who parts with his musket for drink. In 
vain did Gundling implore pardon; the king 
pretended to be very angry, and desired him to 
come to him the next day. Here, in solemn 
conclave, a wooden key, gilt, at least a yard 
long, was handed to him on a wooden platter of 
proportionate dimensions, and fastened by a huge 
blue riband to his bosom, that it might always be 
in his sight. He was ordered never to appear 
without this key upon pain of the royal dis- 
pleasure. After he had dragged this ponderous 
distinction about for a week, the lost key was re- 
stored to him, and this time he had it fastened 
with strong wire to the skirt of his coat by a 
locksmith. By way of a new frolic, the king 
ordered an ape to be dressed exactly like Gund- 
ling, and decorated with a chamberlain’s key. 
At dinner, he then reproved the grand master of 
the ceremonies for his dissolute life, and for his 
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that he should turn his children adrift in the 
world without making*any provision for them. 
Gundling would have vindicated himself, when 
the ape, his counterpart, was brought in and pre- 
sented to him as his son; and Gurdling was 
forced to acknowledge and embrace him, the 
little brute at the same time making some sharp 
attacks on his father’s wig. 

For all these annoyances and affronts, Gund- 
ling found ample compensation at the table and 
in the cellar of the king, and in the titles and 
honorary distinctions so profusely conferred on 
him. He was not less flattered by the presents 
sent to him by foreign sovereigns. For his 
work on the Russian imperial title, the empress 
of Russia sent him four gold medals, each worth 
one hundred dollars. ‘The king for a joke, put 
into the box, while yet at the post, four flints in- 
stead of the medals, at which Gundling, who had 
already received the empress’s letter, was not a 
little confounded. For his work entitled Jmpe- 
rialia, dedicated to the Emperor Charles VI., 
that sovereign transmitted to him his portrait set 
with diamonds, attached to a gold chain worth a 
thousand dollars ; but we learn from Seckendorf’s 
correspondence with Prince Eugene, that this 
present was conferred, much less on account of 
the work in question, than for the purpose of 
disposing Gundling, who was known to have 
influence with the king, in favour of the house of 
Austria. Augustus, king of Poland, to whom, 
during his visit to Berlin in 1728, he presented 
some of his works, sent him 140 ducats. ‘These 
were delivered to him in the gardens of Charlot- 
tenburg at midnight, at the moment when the 
king was setting out for Poland. ‘There Gund- 
ling lay so drunk as not to know what was 
passing around him. The messenger could do 
no more than put the royal gift into his hat, and 
call some of the persons present to witness that 
he had executed his commission. 

The literary activity which Gundling combined 
with such degrading habits is rather surprising. 
Forster gives a list of some of his larger works, 
to the number of twenty-one, several of which 
relates to the history and geography of Branden- 
burg, and the lives of some of its sovereigns ; 
and adds that, among the manuscripts left by 
him, there is in the royal library the Life of the 
Elector Frederick IIL., in five thick folio volumes, 
and also a Life of Frederick William, the Great 
Elector. The same writer tells us that Gund- 
ling had, moreover, collected a Codex diplomati- 
cus brandenburgicus of more than four thousand 
documents, which has since been employed by 
Buchholz, in his history of the electorate. It 
does not appear, however, that he enjoyed any 
reputation as a writer; for he could not easily 
find a publisher for his works. The king, there- 
fore, assisted him partly by orders, partly with 
money; and sometimes the officers who had 
played him tricks were required, by way of 
punishment, to club the amount of the printing 
expenses of one or other of his performances. 

The greatest amusement for the king and his 
smoking associates was when some other literary 
man was present, and involved himself in a 
learned altercation with Gundling, which general- 
ly terminated in one of the professors laying hold 
of the other by the wig, and extending him on 
the floor. Gundling had most to suffer from 
Professor David Fassmann, the author of various 
popular works, who came to Berlin in 1726, and 
met with a most flattering reception in the 
smoking college. ‘The first time that he met 
Gundling there, the king diverted himself by in- 


troducing the grand-master of the ceremonies, in 
his remarkable costume, as an ambassador, from 
the emperor of Fez and Morocco.” Soon after. 
wards, the king suggested to Fassmann the idea 
of a satirical work directed against Gundling, and 
entitled Zhe Learned Fool. At the instigation 
of the king, Fassmann delivered this tract in his 
presence to the grand-master of the ceremonies, 
who was so enraged, that he snatched up a fire- 
pan containing burning turf, and flungut in his 
face, singeing his eyelashes, and otherwise in- 
juring him. Fassmann, however, being the bet- 
ter man of the two, took satisfaction on the spot. 
Throwing Gundling on the floor, he pulled 
down his nether garment, and belaboured him so 
severely with the hot pan, thut he could not sit 
for a month. ‘Thenceforward, they generally 
got to fisticuffs whenever they met at the Smoking 
club. ‘The king at length declared that, as men 
of honour, and one of them moreover a baron 
and chamberlain, they ought to settle their dif- 
ferences in another way. Fassmann sent his 
adversary a challenge to fight with pistols, and 
Gundling accepted it. But when they had 
reached the place of meeting, and the deadly in- 
strument was put into Gundling’s hand, he was 
seized with such terror, that he flung it away. 
Fassmann now discharged his pistol, loaded 
only with powder, at Gundling’s wig, and set it 
on fire. Gundling dropped, crying that he was 
shot through the head, that he was a dead man; 
but a bucket of water, which was at hand, pre- 
sently brought him to life again. 

At length, however, his literary labours by the 
nightly lamp, incessant mortifications, and still 
more his devotion to the bottle, put an end to his 
life in good earnest. He died April 11th, 1731, 
in his apartment at the palace of Potsdam. ‘The 
surgeons who opened his body, by command of 
the king, ‘found, says Forster, ‘that the 
stomach was ruptured with excessive drinking.” 
As Gundling, during his life-time, had been the 
butt for every kind of fun, so, after his death, he 
was destined to afford the members of the 
smoking party one jovial day. Ten years be- 
fore, the king had caused a coffin to be made for 
him in the form of a wine-hogshead, and placed 
in his room like a piece of furniture; and so 
familiar did its future tenant become with this 
narrow dwelling, that, like another Diogenes, he 
passed many an hour in it, but with the bottle in 
his hand. It was painted black, with a white 
cross, upon which were inscriptions in verse, re- 
ferring to his predominant vice. By command 
of the king, the body of the grand-master of the 
ceremonies was attired in his best gala dress of 
red velvet, turned up with blue, his large wig, 
red silk stockings and shoes, and then put into 
the hogshead. Here he stood—for there was 
not room to /ie—in state for a day, and on the 
next was conveyed to the church of Bornstadt, 
near Berlin. ‘The king had invited a large com- 
pany to the funeral, which attracted a great con- 
course of spectators, and was attended by the 
generals, colonels, and above fifty other ‘officers 
of the garrisons of Berlin and Potsdam, and by 
the cabinet councillors, the king’s valets, the 
persons belonging to his majesty’s kitchen and 
cellars, and the school-children. The clergy 
declined the invitation, on the ground of ob- 
jection to the form of the coffin. His majesty, 
thereupon, directed F'assmann, who had so se- 
verely annoyed the deceased when living, to 
deliver a discourse over his remains, which were 
then carried to Bornstadt in a wagon: Over his 





grave in the church, his majesty caused a stone 


to be placed, with a Latin inscription, which, 
after enumerating his titles, says that “ by all 
who knew him he was admired for his learning, 
praised for his honesty, loved for his society, and 
lamented for his death.” I should not omit 
mentioning that Gundling was married, and ‘that 
his wife survived him. 

‘On Fassmann’s petition, the king granted to 
him the full salary which Gundling had received, 
He nevertheless secretly quitted the court of 
Frederick William, and fled to Saxony, for what 
reasvn, or at what precise time, we know not, 
but probably in 1732. ‘There he published his 
Life of Frederick William I., to which we have 
been indebted for several extracts ; and though 
he always speaks of his majesty with great re- 
spect, yet, as in this work he indulges in severe 
attacks on some of his colleagues, it was pro. 
hibited by the king. 

Another of the literary associates of his majes- 
ty was a Dr. Bartholdi, who, on Gundling’s 
recommendation, was appointed Professor Pan. 
dectarum, at Frankfurt. on the Oder, and had 
free admission to the smoking party. His favour, 
however, was of short duration. He was once 
indiscreet enough to quit Wusterhausen without 
taking leave of the king, who was so offended at 
this liberty, that he sent after him, had him 
brought back under arrest to Wusterhausen, and 
tried by the generals and colonels. who were 
there. They sentenced him to be ducked in the 
moat of the palace, and, after suffering this pun- 
ishment, he passed some weeks at court, where 
the king had his usual sport with the “ Master of 
the Pandects,”’ as he was accustomed to call 
him. He assigned him a gala dress, like Gund- 
ling’s, and then allowed him to repair to Frank- 
furt. On a second visit to Wusterhausen, the 
king caused him to be again tried, on account of 
certain unbecoming expressions in a publication 
of his. Katsch, the minister of justice, delivered 
an opinion, purporting that the unfortunate pro- 
fessor had forfeited his life. This preyed upon 
his spirits to such a degree, that, long ripe for 
the mad-house, it was found necessary to send 
him to Frederick’s hospital in Berlin. 

A worthy successor of Gundling and Fass- 


}mann was one Graben zum Stein, a native of 


Tyrol, who ran away from a convent, and went 
to Sicily, as chaplain of Count Seckendorf’s re- 
giment. On his return to Vienna, he wrote a 
work ‘against the assumed power of the pope 
over the bishoprics of Silesia; this drew upon 
him the prosecution of theyelergy, to avoid which 
he fled to Saxony, where he turned Lutheran, 
and married. On the recommendation of Seck- 
endorf, Frederick William inted” » in 
1731, to succeed Gundling, i of the 
Academy of Sciences; “ but,”? says Pollnitz, 
“Graben zym Stein possessed neither Gund- 
ling’s wit nor his acquire His person 
was mean, and his understanding very limited. 
He pretended to be an astronomer, whence the 
king always called him Mr. Astralicus. But, 
pitiful erat he was, he contrived, by offi- 
ciousness and low submission, to acquire Bigh 
favour. He had free me to the king, = 
not absent himself from the smoking party, and 
sat up at night in his majesty’s bed chamber. 
Here he was expected to tell stories, or to chat 
with the ts, till the king fell asleep. So 
accustomed was Frederick William to the sound, 
that sometimes, as soon as the story-teller was 
silent, he would wake up, and,.if he caught Mr. 





Astralicus nodding, he had a whip ro to re- 
mind him of his duty.” This treatment he bore 
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for nine years, till the’ king’s death ; and Pollnitz 
asserts, that he served as a spy for Seckendorf 
and Baron Ginkel, the Dutch ambassador. These 
ministers suggested what subjects he was to bring 
upon the carpet, and he duly reported to them 
what the king and those around him had said on 
the oceasion, so that no one could safely utter a 
word in his presence. His majesty was repeat- 
edly watned to beware “of this man; bat he 
found him so indispensable a source of amuse- 
ment after the loss of Gundling, that he kept him 
about his person as long as he lived. 

John Erdmann Nossig was a fool, who figur- 
ed at the court of Frederick William, by the 
title of a councillor of the chase. He was a na- 
tive of Poland, must have been originally. in the 
army, and rendered himself notorious by fre- 
quent desertions. In 1732, the king conferred 
on him the baronial title. He had a state coat 
made for him, of green velvet, embroidered all 
over with hares, apes, hogs, and other animals, 
in gold and silver, and on the skirt behind was a 
huntsman, embroidered in like manner, lying in 
ambush. The rest of the dress corresponded 
with the coat, and the whole was very costly. 
In June, 1739, the king sent Nossig to Spandau, 
where he remained till 1742, when he was re- 
leased by Frederick II. He died in 1766, at the 
age of eighty-eight. 

A fool named Jackel is related to have come to 
avery melancholy end. He assured the king 
that he knew a certain remedy for the gout, if 
he were only permitted to employ it. The king 
professed his readiness to give it a trial. Ac- 
cordingly, in one of his walks, the fool, coming 
unawares upon his master, pushed him from a 
very narrow path into a deep piece of water. 
The king, who thought that the joke was carried 
rather too far, determined to repay it with 
another. He ordered the fool to be put under 
arrest, and a court-martial to be held upon him, 
The sentence was, that he should be beheaded, 
and that the execution should take place on the 
following day. Jackel was conducted, amidst 
solemn preparations, to the spot where the of- 
fence was committed. He hoped for pardon, 
but in vain. The executioner stood ready. 
Jackel was required to kneel down: he was 
blindfolded, and his neck bared. Ata sign from 

king, one of his retinue drew forth a fresh- 
made sausage, and struck the culprit with it on 
the #eck. ‘The fool, not prepared for any joke, 
dropped dead upon the ground: all endeavours 
to revive him proved unavailing. 

The king went very seldom to the theatre, 
which indeed was in his time in a deplorable 
state, as, during the last year of his father’s 
reign, the Italiamopera, the ballet, and French 
plays, were given up, and nothing but puppets 
permitted. Frederick William’s mother, Sophie 
Charlotte, was so warm a friend of the opera, 
that she had a pfivate theatre fitted up for her 
herself in her palace of Leitzenburg, subse- 
quently named after her, Charlottenburg. She 
fiad immediatély about her individuals of such 
distinguished talents, that Buononcini, the cele- 
b composer, could perform his opera of 
Polefimo exclusively with persons belonging to 
the co ete whom was the hereditary prin- 
cess of Hesse Cassel, while the queen took her 

ce at the Harpsichord, in the middle of the 


chéstra. *She gyas even in treaty with a com- 
pany of French comedians, but died before their 
arrival in Berlin. Ip ‘November, 1706, king 


Ffederick I. entered into a contract with a Mon- | 


sieur 


tr, director of a company at Tournay, 
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who was invested with the title of Jntendant 
des plaisirs de Sa Majesté by which he granted 
to the company two thousand dollars for travel- 
ing expenses, an advance of six thousand, and a 
building and light for their performances. ‘The 
company, on its part, engaged to perform gratui- 
tously twice a week before the court, either in 
the city or at any of the palaces, and was allowed 
to perform twice a week also before the public. 
In spite of the anathemas launched by the clergy 
against plays and playgoers, the example set by 


vogue in Berlin; and, to give the actors a public 
testimony of his regard, the king himself, with 
the queen, the margrave Christian Louis, Count 
Wartenberg, and the Countess Dohna, stood 


daughter of Uslenghi, the actor, who was bap- 
tised in the church of St. Nicholas. 

No such honours were paid to performers by 
Frederick William I. As prince-royal, he had 
gone to the French theatre, but only on compul- | 
sion; and it was chiefly through him that the 
Intendant des plaisirs and his company were 
discharged in 1711, when the theatrical ward- | 
robe was distributed among the poor. 


gods of Greece. 
band, as kept at the court of Frederick I., was | 


by his successor. The band was dismissed as | 
well as the opera, and one performer only, Gott- | 
fried Pepusch, was retained, with the appoint- 
ment of director of the oboeists of the grenadier | 
regiment at Potsdam. ‘* When king Frederick | 
William was at Potsdam,” says Nicolai, ‘he | 
had music several times a week in autumn and | 
winter in his apartments, and it frequently lasted | 
séveral hours. 


choruses of which were not sung, but played on | 
wind instruments. His favourite pieces were | 
the two operas of Alessandro and Siroe, the | 
airs and choruses of which were played more | 
than a hundred times before him. ‘The per- 
formers and their leader, with the requisite desks 
Mand lights, stood,at,one end of a long saloon, 
while the king sat entirely alone at the other end. 
As he was apt to doze towards evening, it some- 
times happened, especially if he had made a 
hearty dinner, and, as usual, drunk freely, that 
he took a nap during the music. Iv this case, 
the musicians perhaps omitted son — of the airs, 
that they might get done the sooner, But all at 
once he would cry, ‘ You are leaving out some- 
thing,’ or ‘ You have omitted an air,’ and would 
hum the beginning of ity so familiar was he with 
Handel’s compositions. When he was not 
aware Of these omissions, they usually played 
the concluding chorus very loud, that they might 
waken the king; and if he called for nothing 
more, the music was over ; but if, on awakening, 
the had not had enough, he perhaps desired the 
opera which they had been performing to be re- 
peated, and then they durst not make,any omis- 
sions.” 

In the first years of his reign, the king issued 
rigorous ordinances against plays and players, 
who were not to perform either at fairs or other- 
wise without the special permission of his ma- 
jesty ; but he took particular pleasure in the feats 
of a rope-dancer named Eckenberg, cemmonly 
called ‘the strong man.” Forster, without 








mentioning his authority, and without question- 


* 


the court brought the drama more and more into | 


sponsors, in November, 1703, for the infant | 


beggars were seen soliciting charity in the tinsel | members in turn to the play. 
drapery of stage heroes, or in the costume of the | his majesty exercised a rigid censorship over dra- 


He was very fond of Handel’s | different kinds of sport. 
music, and especially of his operas, the airs and| of August the king arrived at Wusterhausen ; 


ing its-credibility, attributes to this man such 
feats, as make me infer that nature must have 
blessed him with a far more eapacious organ of 
belief than I possess. He tells us that ** so great 
was Eckenberg’s bodily strength, that he would 
with one hand lift a cannon weighing two thou- 
sand pounds, and hold it up tll a drummer, 
seated upon it with his drum, had time to drink 
a glass of wine; that two of the strongest horses 
were not able to drag him from the spot; and 
that he would snap a cable like a thread. Such 
a man was a most welcome maitre des plaisirs 
to Frederick William I., and he not only:assign- 
ed to him the Princes’ House in Berlin for as- 
semblies, but granted him permission to give 
theatrical representations as well as to exhibit 
feats of rope-daneing and strength. 

On the part of the public, however, the inte- 
rest felt for the drama soon cooled, and the strong 
man frequently complained to the king that he 
could not go on, since the theatre, and especially 
the best places, were always empty. To reme- 
dy this evil, the king issued an ordinance in 
1732, commanding, upon a certain penalty, all 
the administrative boards in Berlin to take a num- 





Hence, | ber of tickets, and to send daily some of their 


Upon the whole, 


matic matters, ‘‘and went sometimes to the pup- 


The expense for an Italian opera and a royal | pet theatre,’ says Forster, ‘* merely to satisfy 


himself that nothing was exhibited there in vio- 


not consistent with the retrenchments made | lation of decorum and good manners.” 


Frederick William was passionately fond of 
the chase, and had in his youth a narrow escape 
from a furious stag, which, in the rutting season, 
would have gored him with his horns, had not 
Schulenburg, the page, generously interposed to 
save him, and lost one of his eyes. As soon as 
he had aseended the throne, he drew up a pre- 
cise calendar of the places and seasons for the 
Regularly on the 28th 


the’queen, with the royal children, was obliged 
to be thereon the same day, disagreeable as the 
place was to her; and here the court remained 
for two whole months engaged almost every day 
in the most boisterous sports. 

The king expended considerable sums on his 
hunting establishments and parks. He kept 
twelve whippers-in, who were required to be 
good huntsmen, good riders, and to play well on 
the bugle horn. They wore scarlet hunting 
¢oats turned up with green velvet, green gold- 
laced waistcoats, and leather breeches. Each of 
these men had his own horse, whieh, as all these 
horses were liable to be hunted to death, was 
never to cost more than thirty-five or forty dol- 
lars.. Between thirty and forty other horses, and 
upwards of one hundred dogs, were kept for 
hunting. 

Though the game did a great deal of mischief 
to the husbandman, yet its destruction was pro- 
hibited upon very heavy penalties. The wild 
hogs did, perhaps, more damage in this way than 
any other species of animals. These had in- 
creased so incredibly in Pomerania and the 
Marks, that, in the boar parks in both countries, 
three thousand six hundred and two head were 
killed in a single year, many of them of a size 
unusual in other parts, and some weighing from 
five to six hundred pounds. At these hunts a 
square inclosure of six to seven hundred paces 
was encompassed with nets, and from two to 
three hundred wild hogs of all ages and sizes 
were driven into it. Here the hunters, two and 
two, awaited them with their boar-spears and 
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hunting knives. If a thrust failed, or the spear 
broke, the sportsman was often seriously hurt. 

As the king exposed himself in these sports 
to every danger, he expected all who took part 
in them to do the same. When the dogs had 
seized the game, the most resolute of the hunt- 
ers would hold the hog fast by the ears till the 
king came up and despatched it. No boar-hunt 
tock place without some narrow escapes. One 
of the most singular of these adventures befel 
Major Haak, of the tall grenadier guard. Atone 
of the hunts in Pomerania, he had attacked a 
large boar, when his spear broke short off in his 
hand. The enraged beast ran furiously at him, 
and Haak eseaped the sharp tusks of the boar 
only by spreading out his legs like the colossus 
of Rhodes, and letting the assailant run between 
them. This maneuvre was but partially suc- 
cessful; and the boar fairly carried off the major 
upon his back, and imminently perilous as was 
his situation, seated with his face towards the 
brute’s tail and holding fast by the latter, still the 
company could not refrain from a burst of laugh- 
ter. ‘The boar, with his rider bawling for help, 
mae straight towards Lieutenant-colonel Mun- 
chow. ‘This officer, hastening to the relief of 
his friend, aimed a thrust with his spear at the 
animal’s side, and hit the major in the calf of the 
leg. Dogs and huntsmen at last came up, and 
delivered the rider from his dangerous position. 
The king also hastened to the spot, and, as Haak 
was a great favourite with him, it was agreed not 
to say a word to him about Munchow’s awk- 
wardness. 

For a chamberlain accustomed to an easy life 
in ante-chambers, like Pollnitz, these hunting 
parties were a most unwelcome amusement, and, 
therefore, he never fails to ascribe all the bodily 
complainis with which the king was afterwards 
afflicted to his fondness for the chase. ‘ The 
king,” he says, ** had to pay dearly for the plea- 
sure that he took in boar-hunting ; he trusted too 
much to the strength of his constitution, and in- 
considerately defied the severity of the season. 
These sports took place in December and Janu- 
ary; and the king, who started about five in the 
morning, would then ride ten or fifteen miles in 
an open carriage or on horseback. ‘The hunt 
began at daybreak, and frequently lasted till 
about four in the afternoon. Even in the most 
intense cold, the king in general took refresh- 
ment in the open air, and the provisions were 
not merely cold but very often frozen. The 
party warmed themselves with spirituous li- 
quors ; the king thereby undermined his health, 
but without being aware of it, till the most: vio- 
lent pains obliged him to keep his bed.” 

In these hunts in Brandenburg and Pomerania, 
about four thousand wild hogs were generally 
killed in the space of a few weeks. When the 
pleasure was over, the king, as a good economist, 
contrived to sell to advantage the produce of the 
sport, but certainly in a way most repugnant to¥ 
the ideas of right and justice prevailing at the 
present day in every civilised country. 

‘Tt is customary,” says Fassmann, ‘that, 
after boar-hunts, the wild hogs which have been 
killed are sent to certain persons, with tickets 
specifying how much they are to pay for them; 
and with this custom the people of Berlin, in 
particular, are obliged to comply. In the first 
place, the king takes as many as he wants for his 
establishment, smoked hams and heads of wild 
boars being very commonly seen at the court of 
Prussia. His majesty then sends a number as 


sive, his majesty killed 20,566 partridges, 1455 





presents to his cousins and other relations, and 
« 


also to his 8, ministers of state, and other 
officers. ‘The rest are sent to the royal council- 
lors, secretaries, and clerks in the different col- 
leges ; likewise to many citizens, booksellers, 
shopkeepers, brewers, bakers, distillers, tavern- 
keepers, but they have to pay three, four, five, 
or six dollars per head, in proportion to their 
size, ‘The secretaries and clerks in the offices 
are generally obliged to take one between two or 
three of them; but the brewers, who are mostly 
very wealthy, likewise the bakers and distillers, 
must each take a whole hog. In this distribu- 
tion, the Jews in Berlin fare the worst; for they, 
too, are forced to take a certain number of wild 
hogs, which they pay for without hesitation, and 
then send to the poor-houses.”’ 

In East Prussia, the enterprising sportsmen of 
those days found various species of game that 
did not exist in other parts of the kingdom. The 
thick forests harboured wild oxen, bears, wolves, 
elks,»and boars of extraordinary size. Here the 
chase was not a mere pastime, but an occupation 
commanded by necessity for the welfare of the 
country, and attended with much greater danger 
than elsewhere. 

Neuhausen, near Konigsberg, was a famous 
old hunting seat, which the king made a point of 
visiting whenever he went to Prussia. The 
Elector George William, who was so passion- 
ately fond of the chase, that, during the dis- 
tresses of the Thirty Years’ war, he gave seven 
thousand dollars for a hound, chose Neuhausen 
for his principal hunting seat in East Prussia ; 
and here he instituted, in 1627, the silver mus- 
ket and powder-horn, which are now preserved 
in the Royal Museum in Berlin. This piece 
was not charged with powder and ball, but wi 
wine ; and every one who came for the first time 
to Neuhausen to hunt, was obliged to empty the 
musket, which held three pints and a half, and 
the powder-flask which held three pints, each at 
a single draught, and then to write a rhyme or a 
sentiment, with his name, in a book, which is 
likewise preserved. On the 9th of September, 
1714, Frederick William paid his first visit to 
Neuhausen, and did not fail to empty the mus- 
ket and powderlask, and to inscribe his name 


in the book, as well as the persons of his retinue. 


The reader may be curious*to see what was writ- 
ten on this occasion :— 


Vivat Preussen. Frieprich WILHELM. 

Ultra posse nemo obligatur. Donna. 

getreti bis in den thott*{'Tod.] Leopotp F. zy ANHALT. 

bene vivere et letari. RAF VON FINCKENSTEIN. 

Des Koniges Vergnigen ist unsere Gliickseeligkeit.t 
Donuorr. 


It has already been mentioned that the queen 
had to supply the king with powder and ball, 
which cost no trifle; but then she derived* some 
advantage from selling the feathered game, for it 
was impossible to consume at the royal table all 
that he killed. “1 once saw,” says Fassmann, 
“that his majesty had killed, in one day, one 
hundred and sixty partridges, nine hares, four 
pheasants, and a remarkably beautiful.owl, which 
last was so handsome that he had a painting 
made of it........ The number of par- 
tridges which the king kills during the autumn, 
amounts in general to four thousand.” From an 
account kept at Wusterhausen of the game shot 
in that neighbourhood only by the king’s own 
hand, it appears that, from 1717 to 1738 inclu- 


“* © Paithfal unto death.” 





t “The king’s pleasure is our happiness. 


pheasants, and 1145 hares. So conscientious 
was his majesty in the fulfilment of his contract 
with the queen, that, when confined by illnegs, 
he sent General Flanss, who was an excellent 
shot, to kill partridges in his stead. 

To the great vexation of the queen, domestic 
quiet and regularity were often disturbed by the 
king’s sporting parties. ‘ At Wusterhausen,” 
we are told by Morgenstern, “before the king 
went out hunting or shooting, he would have 
dinner served up so early as nine oclock in the 
morning ; for such were the arrangements of his 
kitchen, that he could at any time have dinner on 
table in a quarter of an hour, whether it was at 
nine o’clock or twelve, or when he returned from 
hunting at three in the afternoon. As soon as 
the king’s order was given, the attendants in- 
formed the queen, who was fond of her bed, and 
thus shi and the princesses gained perhaps 
twenty minutes for dressing.” 





CHAPTER VIL. 


* 

Administration of Justice—Constitution of the Courts—The Fis- 
calate ; its ty rannical proceeding—Sentence passed by the King 
on a supposed Socinian—Arbitrary aggravation of Sentences 
of tue t ourts -Case of Schlubhui—Privy Councilior Wilke— 
Fate of Hesse—Case of a ta sketeer— Domestic Theft 
punished with Death—A narrow Escape—Execution of Cle- 
ment and his Accomplices—Etiorts of Frederick Willixm as 
Champion of the Protestant Religion—Sigismund von Unruh 
—Persecution of Protestants at Thorn; in the Palatinate; and 
in Salzburg—The King invites the Salzburgers to Prussia— 
Journey of the Refugees—Thrir settlement in Pruss a and 
Lithuania—The King’s Letter respecting thé Proestant Or- 

han-House at Glaucha in Silesia—His passion for improving 

is army—The Prince of Anhalt— Obligations of the Prussian 
army to him—Mania of Frederick, William for tall Soldiera— 
Frequency of Desertion—Attempts to perpetuate the race of 
Giants—Reviews— Treatment of Soldiers and Officers—Gene- 
ral Keviews—Tours of Inspection—Travels abroad—Visit to 
the Saxon Camp at Mublberg. 


The state of public justice at this time in Prus- 
sia was deplorable, though Frederick William, on 
his accession to the throne, had used these re- 
matkable words: ‘The bad administration of 
justice cries to heaven, and, if I do not correct 
it, I load myself with the responsibility ;” by 
which he proclaimed his serious intention to re- 
form the department of justice, as well as the 
other branches of administration. 

"The privy-council of justice formed a division 
of the privy-council of state, and all current mat- 
ters were divided among four ministers of jus- 
tice, partly according to their objects and partly 
according to the provinces ; and there was this 
serious evil, that these ministers were at the 
same time presidents of the tribunals. » The 
highest courts of justice wee the Kammerge- 
richt, and the High Court of Appeal at Berlin; 
but appeals were also addressed immediately to 
the council of state. ‘The courts of justice in 
the provinces had the title of Regencies. 

Among the means of evadipg justi¢e, one of 
the most common was to get a petition dawn up 
by an advocate, and presented to the king by a 
tall grenadier of the Potsdam regiment of life- 
guards. Frederick William atJength discovered 
the abuse, and ordered the privy-councillor Coe- 
ceji to draw up a mandate prohibiting the trans- 
mission of petitions to theking ‘through grena- 
diers. The minister inguired what penalty 
should be attached to the offence. The king, 
who happened to be just then at his easel, painted 
on the margin of the paper containing the inqui- 
ry, a gallows, from which an advocate‘and a dog 
were hanging cheekyby jowl, » An edict was ac- 
omy issued, enacting that any advocate who 
should dafé to transmit a petitién immediately to 
the king through a Potsdam grenadier, should be 
hanged along with a dog. *, é 

Of the officers of justice in general; the king 
hadmot the best opinion. A son of the chan- 
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cellor of Cleves, named Hymmen, solicited the 
general directory for an appointinent. The king 
wrote the following marginal direction; ‘* Ex- 
amine whether he has sense and brains; if he 
has, put him into the Chamber of the Electoral 
Mark, and let him work hard there; if he is a 
stupid fellow, make him a councillor of regency 
[that is to say, of justice }in Cleves.” 

To the chambers of war and domains in the 
provinces were attached councillors of justice to 
defend the rights of the king against the com- 
plaints of his subjects, and here the exchequer 
generally lost its cause. In matters of meum 
and tuum, however, the king never tock it upon 
him to obstruct the course of justice. A coun- 
cillor of war had the impudence to advise his 
majesty to dispose the privy-council of justice 
more favourably towards the royal interest. 
The king wrote on the margin,—* Fool, fool, 
fool, if thou wert not a colonel’s son, I would 
order thee a hundred lashes.” 

An authority dreaded and detested throughout 
the whole country was the Fiscalate, originally 
instituted to superintend the officers of taxes and 
the administrators of the domains, but which 
soon acquired a most odious extension. Fiscals 
were distributed over all the provinces with in- 
structions “ to watch over the king’s rights, and 
to report upon all transgressions of the law to 
the fiscal-general in Berlin.” At a time when 
there were no independent courts of justice, 
when no sentence was so irrevocable that it 
might not be arbitrarily set aside, this institution 
was as dangerous as the Inquisition itself. To 
make the matter still worse, honest men were 
rarely appointed to this obnoxious office, or if 
they did undertake it, they held it but for a short 
time. Gerbett, whose name, as fiscal-general, 
occurs in another part of this work, was sent to 
Spandau for the falsification of charges and evi- 
dence. His successor, Uhde, a man universally 
respected, took care to check the arbitrary, ty- 
rannical, and at the same time corrupt proceed- 
ings of the fiscals in the provinces, As, how- 
ever, accused persons very often chose rather to 
appease the anger of the king by the payment of 
# certain sum to the recruiting chest, than to bear 
the brant of a fiscal process, the king had no 
wish to put a stop to these accusations. Hence 
it was mostly persons holding high offices under 
the erown, or wealthy citizens, who were accus- 
ed by the fisculs. Thus Baron Geuder, director 
of the regency at Halberstadt, who lived close 
to the church, having.on a week-day taken his 
coffee in his own. pew with a friend to hear a 
trial of the organ, the fiscal did not fail to repre- 
sent him to the king as a desecrator of the tem- 
ple of God. ‘* ‘The baron,” says a contemporary, 
‘did not deem it advisable, on: account of the 
extravagant zeal whieh Frederick William had 
often manifested. in religious matters, to defend 
himself against this unexpected charge, but 
quietly patd the sum of a thousand dollars de- 


he frequently observed in a joke, it was but right 
that he should bear his friend harmless for his 
cup of coffee.” 

Even military men of high rank were not safe 
rom the accusations of the fiscals. Lieutenant- 
general Wreech of Tamsel had, while taking an 
oath before the regency of Custrin, used an in- 
decorous expression respecting that authority. 
To avoid a fiscal process, he acknowledged his 
hastiness to the king, and, a8 he transmitted at 
the same time one thousand dollars for the re- 


most trivial circumstances sometimes furnished 
occasion for such processes. An innkeeper at 
Cleves had to pay smart for a doggrel rayme, 
and an advocate in the New Mark because he 
had traveled by post without his official collar. 

Offences against his own person the king was 
rather disposed to overlook. Wagner, when 
fiscal-general, represented to him that on the es- 
tate of General Linger there was a minister, who 
not only used very derogatory expressions con- 
cerning his majesty, but also concerning his 
patron the general ; and moreover, that he was a 
Socinian. The king wrote on the margin: 
‘‘ For what he has said against me I forgive him, 
and I hope Linger will do the same ; but if he is 
a Socinian, let him be walled up.” ‘The con- 
sistory gave a favourable attestation of the ortho- 
doxy of the preacher, and thus he escaped the 
threatened punishment. 

In matters of civil justice the king rarely in- 
terfered, but the sentences in criminal matters, 
which it was necessary to submit to him for his 
signature, were often altered and aggravated with 
arbitrary cruelty. ‘The melancholy execution of 
Lieutenant Katte, which will be related in its pro- 
per place, and that of the councillor of war, 
Schlubhut, are cases in point. Similar aggrava- 
tions of sentences were of frequent occurrence ; 
but it must be confessed that no mean or vulgar 
passion impelled the king’s mind in these cases, 
but solely a determination to let justice take 
its course. It was not the revenge of orien- 
tal despots, not the selfishness of Roman tyrants, 
not the religious fury of most Christian and most 
Catholic kings, that stimulated Frederick William 
to sign a sentence of death ; his motto was : Fiat 
justitia, pereat mundus ! 

The case of Schlubhut, to which allusion has 
just been made, is as follows. The king had 
discovered various defalcations in the administra- 
tion of his Prussian domains, and especially of 
the Lithuanian districts, and directed an investi- 
gation into the conduct of several officers. 
Among these was Schlubhut, councillor of war 
and domains, who was convicted of having ab- 
stracted a considerable sum out of the funds 
assigned for the settlement of the Salzburg refu- 
gees. ‘The criminal college in Berlin, to which 
this matter had been referred after the inquiry 
was finished, decided upon several years’ con- 
finement in a fortress; for though the sum mis- 
appropriated was considerable, and certainly ex- 
ceeded ten thousand dollars, still Schlubhut had 
given sufficient security to cover the deficit. 
When the sentence of the criminal college was 
submitted to the king he refused to confirm it, 
and deferred his decision till he should be on the 
spot, in his next tour in Prussia. When he ar- 
rived at Konigsberg in 1731, he summoned 
Schlubhut before him, reproached him for his 
transgression, and told him that he had deserved 
the gallows. Instead of imploring the king’s 
mercy, the delinquent arrogantly replied, that it 
was notcustomary to hang a Prussian gentleman, 
especially when he meant to replace the deficient 
sum. ‘I want none of your knavish money,” 
replied the king drily, and ordered him to be 
taken to the main guard and closely watched. 
By his command, 2 lofty gallows was erected in 
the palace-yard, opposite to the sessions-hall of 
the chamber of war and domains; and he took 
it upon himself to pronounce an arbitrary sen- 
tence of death on the coungillor. At Konigs- 
berg this proceeding excited a general sensation ; 
for though the prisoner was deemed guilty, still 


tion to see the sentence of the first court of jus- 
tice in the country so arbitrarily set aside. ‘The 
respectable family of the doomed man left no 
means untried to soften the heart of the king. 
Hopes were built on the circumstance that the 
next day was Sunday, when the king would at- 
tend divine service at the chapel-royal. The 
preacher took for his text, ‘* Be ye merciful that 
ye may find mercy; and his discourse was 
chiefly addressed to the king, who was deeply 
moved, and could not repress his tears. Next 
morning he summoned the members of the cham- 
ber of war and domains to meet in their sessions- 
hall, and had their colleague tied up before their 
faces. ‘The body was given to the family, and 
the gallows immediately destroyed. But though 
it was sawed down close to the ground and the 
stump covered, the latter always made its ap- 
pearance again whenever the king visited Ko- 
nigsberg; and for many a years story was 
current there that this ominous relic rose, from 
time to time, like an evil spirit from the earth. 

Privy-councillor Wilke had taken up the pro- 
curing tall recruits as a secondary occupation, by 
which he had made considerable sums. Gerbett, 
the fiseal-general, accused him of embezzlement 
from the tax-chest under his charge. An inves- 
tigation was set on foot, but as there was no evi- 
dence of malversation, and the profits that he 
made by the recruiting business were considered 
as a private matter, the criminal college in Berlin 
only sentenced him to two years’ imprisonment. 
The king was not satisfied. He sent to the presi- 
dent of the first criminal college a cabinet order 
to this effect: ‘* Though I should be justified in 
commanding that rogue Wilke to be hanged, 
still, out of my royal clemency, I will let :merey 
take the place of justice.’ ‘This mercy con- 
sisted in his ordering Wilke to be publicly flog- 
ged that same morning by the executioner in 
three different parts of the city, ‘* and then to be 
sent for life to the infamous hole at Spandau.” 
The criminal court durst not oppose this order of 
the king’s, which was instantly carried into exe- 
cution ; so that Wilke’s wife had not even time 
to repair to Potsdam to solicit his pardon. 

Stull more melancholy was the fate of Hesse, 
receiver-general of taxes in Prussia, who was 
sentenced by the criminal court to four years’ 
confinement in a fortress, because he was unable 
to account for four thousand dollars, owing not 
to any dishonesty, but to irregularity of the 
books. When the sentence was submitied to 
the king for his confirmation, he wrote on the 
margin, ** A thief who steals ten dollars must, 
according to law, be hanged ; but Hesse has rob- 
bed me of 4,000 dollars, so he must hang.” He 
was, accordingly, executed in Berlin; but, on a 
revision of the case, it was found that several 
items had been wrongly charged to his account, 
and that there was no deficiency whatever; but 
this discovery was made too late. 

The king once decided in a directly contrary 
sense, when the point was to save a tall muske- 
teer of Donhoff’s regiment from the gallows. 
This man had been convicted of having a hand 
in breaking into a house and stealing 6000 dol- 
lars, and sentenced to be hanged. As soon as 
the sentence was pronounced, General Donhoff 
went to the king, and represented to him that 
the court acted most unjustly, inasmuch as it 
condemned his flugelman to death on account of 
a few dollars, whereas it had recently acquitted a 
Prussian couneillor of war, who cheated the king 
out of 30,000. ** This remonstrance,”’ says Beck- 








eruiting chest, the charge was quashed. The 


every mind was filled with alarm and indigna- 


endorf, who was himself a member of the criminal 
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college, ‘incensed the king to the highest degree : 
he immediately ordered the director and council- 
lors of the criminal college to be summoned be- 
fore him. All these gentlemen were still in their 
morning gowns, and it was some time before they 
were fit to make their appearance. This delay 
increased the king’s irritation; and, when ap- 
prised that four of them were in attendance, he 
ordered them to be admitted without waiting for 
the rest. They found him sitting on his usual 
deal chair, with a stick in his hand. He com- 
menced by stating very calmly the reason why 
he had sent for them, but followed up this ex- 
planation with the angry question, ‘ You scoun- 
drels, why have you decided so?” One of them 
having begun to justify the sentence was cut 
short by a blow from the king’s stick, which 
knocked out several of his teeth, while the others, 
with bleeding pates, made a precipitate retreat 
out of the room and down stairs, to the head of 
which the king pursued them with his stick.” 
The sentence, in this case, was not executed, 
though the king was otherwise extremely severe 
in the punishment of theft. In 1735, on account 
of the increasing dishonesty of servants, he pro- 
mulgated an edict against domestic thieves, by 
which it was enacted, that * every household 
servant, whether male or female, who should rob 
his or her employer to the amount of more than 
three dollars, should be hanged upon a gallows 
erected before the house in which the theft was 
committed.” This punishment was first in- 
flicted on a servant of Von Happe’s, minister of 
state and war, before whose door the gallows 
was actually set up and the culprit suspended. 
From his house the formidable machine moved 
to that of privy-councillor Truzettel, who had 
his cook-maid tied up for thieving three dollars 
twelve ** good groschen,” about twelve shillings 
English money. What hearts, I would ask, 
must such men as these ministers and privy- 
councillors have had? or rather, could they have 
had any hearts at all? 

Sometimes the sentence of the court was not 
even waited for, but the king decided the fate of 
an accused person by an order in his own hand- 
writing, or by the simple marginal direction, 
«Shall hang; and in such cases his illegible 
scrawl was liable to occasion unlucky mistakes. 
General Glassenap, commandant of Berlin, once 
sent a report to the king at Potsdam, of a dis- 
turbance made by the masons and bricklayers 
employed in building St. Peter’s church, because 
they were required to work on dlwe, or as we 
should call it, saint Monday. ‘The king sent an 
order written with his own hand, which the gen- 
eral read thus: ‘* Thou must have Radel hanged 
before I come.”” ‘The only person in Berlin of 
the name of Radel that he knew of was a lieu- 
tenant. He had him arrested, communicated to 
him the king’s order, and sent a minister to pre- 
pare him for death. Directions were given for 
the execution, when, luckily the commandant 
chanced to meet the cabinet councillor Marschall, 
the only man who could decipher the king’s 
writing with certainty. Marschall, on looking 
at the order, perceived that what the general had 
taken for ** Radel friiher,” [Radel before] was 
actually * Radelsfithrer” [ringleader.] The lieu- 
tenant was immediately liberated; the command- 
ant set about seeking a ringleader from among 
the men who had been apprehended ;.and, one 
of these appearing to him more suspicious than 
the rest, on account of his red hair, he sent him 
to the gallows. 

The execution of one Clement and his accom- 








plices excited a great sensation all over Europe. 
This man had, by forging the hand-writing of 
different persons, awakened the king’s suspicion 
that the imperial court and the court of Dresden, 
in concert with Grumbkow and the prince of An- 
halt, had formed a design to carry him off, and 
to make a catholic of the prince royal. ‘The 
king had become so mistrustful of those about 
him, that he always carried loaded pistols. At 
length Prince Leopold urged him so closely, that 
he acquainted him with the reason of his melan- 
choly. ‘This led to the discovery of the decep- 
tion practised by Clement, as well to get money 
as to play a Y oares part. He was apprehended, 
and executed on the 18th of April, 1720, agreea- 
bly to the ministry of justice and the criminal 
college. ‘The other parties were a baron Heide- 
kamm, Babe, Secretary of War, and Lehmann, 
resident of the duke of Saxe-Weimar. ‘They 
were conducted to execution on the appointed 
day, under a strong escort, to a scaffold erected 
in the new market place, preceded by the chil- 
dren of the charity-school and the town school, 
singing hymns ; but Heidekamm, on account of 
his weakness, was carried in an arm-chair. On 
the scaffold, Clement begged permission to 
address the assembled multitude, which was 
granted. When he had finished, the executioner. 
gave the baron two slaps in the face and severa 
blows with a broom, but, by the express com- 
mand of the king, his back was not uncovered, 
After his sword had been broken by the execu- 
tioner and flung at his feet, he was conveyed in 
a skinner’s cart to Spandau. Meanwhile, Cle- 
ment and Lehmann were obliged to pull off their 
coats; their shirt sleeves were turned up, and 
white caps put on their heads. They were af- 
terwards brought down from the scaffold, and 
each was tied by the arms to a skinner’s cart, 
and their bare arms, as is usual in such cases, 
were pinched with heated pincers, first under the 
scaffold, and afterwards at the Spandau gate. As 
soon as they had ascended the scaffold again, 
Lehmann was first beheaded, and in the pre- 
sence of Clement his body was laid upon a table 
and quartered. Clement was thereupon hanged 
to the iron gallows, and his body fastened to it 
with chains. The king had frequently visited 
Clement during his imprisonment at Spandau, 
and, on leaving him for the last time, he said, 
“If I could save thee, I would immediately 
make thee a privy councillor ; but, as it is, I am 
unfortunately obliged to let thee be hanged ?”’ 

The criminal courts were still allowed to have 
recourse to the torture. Duelling was still pun- 
ished with death. Women convicted of infanti- 
cide, were drowned in a leathern sack, which 
they were themselves obliged to make. Suicides 
were refused a decent burial. 

If Frederick William I. may be charged with 
bigotry in matters of religion, and if this zeal 
did occasionally produce in him a spirit of per- 
secution, as in the case of Wolff, the celebrated 
philosopher, who, for his metaphysical work, 
was expelled from the Prussian dominions ; still 
it cannot be denied that this injustice was more 
than atoned for by the zeal with which he es- 
poused, throughout his whole reign, the cause 
of the protestants, when oppressed by their 
catholic rulers, 

We have seen that his grandfather, the Great 
Elector, had, with generous sympathy, afforded 
an asylum to the professors of the Protestant re- 
ligion in foreign ¢ountries, when persecuted on 
account of their faith. Ever since that time, an 
intimate connection had subsisted between Pro- 


testantism and Prussia, and one served as a sy 


port to the other. Frederick William was more 
deeply sensible of this than his predecessors; 
and he declared himself the more decidedly the 
champion of the Protestant church, not from 
political but from religious motives. ‘Thus we 
find him, during his whole reign, taking part in 
word and deed against the enemies to liberty of 
conscience, and attached as lie was to the em. 
peror, still he did not hesitate to oppose him 
when he believed the Protestant church to be in 
danger. 

In this position the king of Prussia was placed 
more especially after the elector of Saxony had 
renounced that faith for which his forefathers had 
risked Jand and life, and sacrificed the glory of 
the Saxon house for the sake of gaining the venal 
crown of Poland: and it was against Augustus 
I[., after he had turned Catholic, that Frederick 
William had first to defend the rights of the Pro- 
testants. ‘Though the treaty of Oliva, concluded 
in 1660, guaranteed to the Protestants in Poland 
the free exercise of their religion and equal rights 
with the Catholics, still the Protestant church in 
Poland and Lithuania suffered severe oppression. 
The Nonconformists—the name given to all who 
were not Catholics—were persecuted with fanati- 
cal fury, not merely by the priesthood, for the 
people, and even the more polished part of it, had 
a hand in these persecutions. 

The Starost Sigismond von Unruh, who had 
compiled from various works a statement of the 
grievances alleged against the popes, was con- 
victed by the tribunal of Petrikow in 1715 of 
blasphemy, and condemned to have his right 
hand cut off, his tongue torn out, his head struck 
off, and his property confiscated. ‘This bloody 
| sentence he escaped by flight, and repaired to 
Berlin, where he claimed the protection of 
Frederick William in behalf of his oppressed 
countrymen ; for the diet at Grodno, in 1718, 
had declared the Dissenters to have forfeited not 
only their religious but also their civil rights. 
The king first addressed an earnest remonstrance 
to the king of Poland; he then exhorted those 
princes who had undertaken to guarantee the 
peace of Oliva to adopt energetic steps for main- 
taining it, and despatched the starost to England 
with a letter urgently recommending the matter 
to the attention of George I. 

In order to engage the crown of Sweden anew 
to a joint support of the Protestants, an arficle in 
the treaty of Stockholm, in 1720, bound both 
their majesties to employ all possible means to 
secure to the professors of the Protestant faith 
the full enjoyment of their rights and liberty of 
conscience. But,,to enforce respect for these 
well-meant stipulations, the king lacked the sup- 
port of his allies, and thus we see him soon after- 
wards, on occasion of the sanguinary proceedings 
at Thorn, coming forward alone as the champion 
of the rights of the Protestants. 

The city of Thorn, situated in a portion of the 
Polish territory which had previously belonged 
to the Teutonic order, was peopled almost ex- 
clusively by German Protestants ; the magistracy 
was composed entirely of Lutherans. Since its 
incorporation with Poland, the Jesuits had es- 
tablished a school there. A solemn procession, 
held in July, 1724, gave occasion to a disturb- 
ance, which terminated in the storming of the 
Jesuit’s school by the citizens, who had been 
fired upon from its windows, ‘The Jesuits com- 
plained*to the crown of this violence, and, after 
a summary inquiry, the president of the senate 





and ten respectable citizens were condemned to 
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death. Prince Lubomirsky appeared at the head 
of 2400 men, caused the unfortunate victims to 
be executed, imposed a contribution on the city, 
took the Lady church from the Lutherans, gave 
it to the Catholics, and introduced Catholic 
members into the magistracy. ‘The king of 
Prussia took up with great warmth the cause of 
the oppressed city, and wrote an energetic letter 
on the subject to Augustus II]. He likewise 
called upoa Peter I., in a letter of the same date, 
to join him in upholding the treaty of Oliva, and 
in obtaining redress for the oppressed Pr.testants 
in Poland, ‘The affair was brought before the 
diet of Ratisbon. Augustus delivered through 
his envoy a defence, in which he stated as an 
excuse for himself, that, during the sitting of the 
diet, the marshals and courts of the kingdom 
acted just as they pleased, without listening to 
any representations, and that he had no authority 
to pardon. ‘The universal sympathy for ‘Thorn, 
which Frederiek William excited throughout all 
Europe, contributed essentially to cause the Pro- 
testants there to be treated in the stquel with 
more indulgence. 

But it was not merely among the rude and 
turbulent Poles, it was also in the heart of the 
peace-loving German empire, that the Protest- 
ents had to endure manifold oppression and an- 
noyance. At Heidelberg, the residence of the 
elector of the Palatinate, misunderstandings had 
long subsisted between the Protestant citizens 
and the Catholic court. Both parties performed 
public worship in the church of the Holy Ghost, 
the choir of which was occupied by the Catho- 
lies, and the nave by the Protestants, a wall 
separating the one from the other. In 1719, the 
Catholic confessors of the elector importuned 
that prince till he issued an order forbidding the 
Protestants to hold divine service in the church 
of the Holy Ghost. As the consistory refused 
to deliver up the keys, the Catholics pulled 
down the wall, and the Protestants were obliged 
to yield to force. ‘They had recourse in their 
distress to the king of Prussia, as the universally 
acknowledged protector of the Protestant church, 
who sent an admonitory letter to the elector, ex- 
pressing his extreme astonishment at his treat- 
ment of his Protestant subjectsy and declaring 
that if he should continue to annoy or to extort 
money from them on account of their religion, 
he, the king of Prussia, would use all legitimate 
and suitable means for putting a stop to such 
proceedings. At the same time he addressed a 
letter on this subject to the magistracy of Magde- 
burg, in which, after enumerating the grievances 
of the Protestants in the Palatinate, he declared 
that he, jointly with his Britannic Majesty and 
the elector of Hesse Cassel, should order all 
Roman Catholic churches, convents, and insti- 
tutions in his dominions to be shut up and their 
revenues sequestrated, till the oppressions on ac- 
count of religion in the Palatinate should cease, 
and everything be replaced on its former footing. 

As the elector of the Palatinate nevertheless 
permitted the Catholic clergy tg continue to op- 
press the Protestants, and even wept so far as to 
punish the shoemakers of Heidelberg with mili- 
tary execution, because they refused to contri- 
bute to the expenses of the feast of St. Crispin, 
who, as it is well known, stole leather to make 
shoes for the poor, the king of England also in- 
terested himself in behalf of his oppressed fellow 
Protestants. The elector, however, found a 
supporter in the emperor, and therefore all 
remonstrances proved unavailing, till the king of 





Prussia put his threat in execution, and se- 


questrated the revenues of the convent of Ham- 
mersleben and of the chapter of the cathedral of 
Minden, and caused the Catholic churches in 
different places to be closed. 

‘The efforts of his Prussian majesty in favour 
of the professors of the Protestant faith in Salz- 
burg were crowned with much more signal suc- 
cess. Here, since 1730, archbishop Firmian 
Eleutherius had shut up the churches, and filled 
the prisons with Protestants, whom he designated 
as rebels. Many were driven from house and 
home, and banished from the country. Whole 
parishes now seceded from the Catholic church ; 
in seven districts 200,000 adhcrents to the Augs- 
burg confession demanded the free exercise of 
their religion, and as this was not granted them, 
they appealed to the treaty of Westphalia, and 
declared their determination to emigrate. ‘I‘he 
archbishop continued to treat the spokesmen as 
rebels ; and these, in consequence, had recourse 
to the diet at Ratisbon, which intimated to the 
archbishop that he could not deprive his subjects 
of the right to quit the country. Being obliged 
to submit to this decision, he allowed the emi- 
grants so short a time for the sale of their pro- 
perty, that most of them, unable to dispose of it, 
were turned out destitute in winter with their 
wives and families. Count Seckendorf, who 
was at Ratisbon, had acquainted the king with 
these particulars, and he immediately despatched 
a person with money to engage some of the emi- 
grants as colonists; at the same time issuing a 
proclamation, offering them pecuniary assistance 
during their journey, and ali those rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities which other colonists en- 
joyed in his dominions. In consequence of this 
invitation, upwards of 20,000 Salzburgers suc- 
cessively set out on the long journey to Prussia, 
in companies of three or four hundred each. 
The arrival of these emigrants at the towns 
through which they had to pass was a pleasing 
and at the same time touching sight. ‘The 
clergy and the schools everywhere went out to 
meet them, and conducted them into the towns 
singing hymns having reference to their lot. 
Large collections were made for them. ‘They 
obeyed the command of the Lord, and left house 
and home, land and eattle, for his name's sake, 
complying with the injunction: ** Go forth from 
thy country and from thy kindred and from thy 
father’s house into a land aiar off.” 

Whérever their route led them to Protestant 
towns and countries, they found generous and 


compassionate hearts; thus they met with the* 


most welcome reception in Nurnberg, Bayreuth, 
Gera, Ottenburg, Leipzig, Halle, and in all the 
towns of Swabia, Franconia, and Saxony: but 
it was most cordial at Berlin, where the first 
company of them arrived on the 30th of April, 
1732. ‘The king met them at the Leipzig gate, 
and bade them welcome as his beloved subjects. 
The queen supplied them with refreshments in 
her garden at Mon-Bijou, and gave them bibles 
and money. ‘They were conducted to the church 
and publicly examined concerning their faith by 
several clergymen, whom they answered to 
their entire satisfaction. 

On their arrival in Prussia and Lithuania, all 
possible assistance was afforded to the emigrants, 
and, as the king wished more to follow them, he 
had a report published concerning their first set- 
tlements, in which it is said: ** The tract to 
which the emigrants have been conducted is a 
fine, level, fertile country, containing good arable 
land, productive meadows, rich pastures, and 


of Salzburgers have already been settled there, 
and the king is causing more houses to be built, 
nay whole villages, with churches; these are al- 
ready begun, and will be finished with all pos- 
sible expedition. . Every one may 
obtain land, more or less, according to what he 
thinks he may have occasion for: the king fur- 
nishing the necessary stock of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and poultry, as also carts and the requisite 
implements of agriculture, or whatever is wanted 
for housekeeping, free from any charge.” All 
the reasonable desires of the emigrants were 
complied with as far as possible; and the king 
was particularly solicitous to promote their 
spiritual welfare by the foundation of churches 
and schools. 

Encouraged by the continued solicitude of the 
king, the Salzburgers became accustomed in a 
few years to their new country, which from a 
waste was transformed into a flourishing province. 
They found not there indeed that grand Alpine 
scenery, that Konigssee inclosed with perpen- 
dicular rocks, those valleys and waterfalls of the 
Salza and Gosa, so attractive to the lovers of the 
beauties of nature; and they were obliged to 
leave behind them the houses in which they 
were born, and the lands cultivated by their fore- 
fathers. But they found what was to them of 
more value than any earthly possessions—an 
asylum where no restraints were imposed upon 
liberty of thought and of conscience by bigoted 
priests. All those temporal goods which are 
dear to man the Salzburgers left behind in their 
quiet valleys and on their free mountains ; they 
left a mild southern clime for a flat northern re- 
gion, whose sovereign had the reputation of 
being a severe military prince. If the Protestant 
church can boast of a cheerful resignation to the 
precepts of the gospel, it is in this example of 
the emigration of the Salzburgers, whom no 
longing ever lured back to their native valleys. 
Grateful posterity have acknowledged the benefit 
conferred upon their fathers, and, on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of that emigration, laid at 
Gumbinnen the foundation stone upon which has 
been placed the effigy of their benefactor, T're- 
derick William, executed by the masterly hand 
of Rauch. 

Owing to the manner in which Frederick 
William was brought up, his written as well as 
his spoken language was a jargon compounded of 
High German and Low German, French, and 
Latin, which set at defiance all the rules of 
grammar, and betrays such utter disregard of 
orthography that it is frequently diffieult to re- 
cognize words under their extraordinary dis- 
guise. I subjoin one of the most favourable 
specimens, which is at the same time an honour- 
able evidence of the benevolent feelings of Fre- 
derick William in matters affecting the Protestant 
religion. 


‘ich deklarire hiemit, das ich in keine domes- 
fica von grosse Herren ich mich meliren thue, 
absonderlich von [hre Kaiserl. Majestat sachen, 
da ich zu grossen Respect davor habe, aber die- 
weil es eine gewissenhafte Sache ist, stille zu 
schweigen, da ich darum ersuchet bin, also tiber- 
schicke ich diese Bitte [das Schreiben von 
Franke] an den General-Feld-marschal Lieute- 
nant Grafen Seckendorf es umb Jesu Willen zu 
Recommendiren, dass Seine Kaiserl. Maj. 
Gnade und Barmherzigkeit habe. Seine Majes- 
tat intencion, bin persuadirt, is guht, aber die 
Jesuiten sind zuwider, die Vogels, die den Satan 





abundance of wood and fish. Several thousands 


Raum geben und sein Reich vermehren wollen. 
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‘Gott gebe seinen Segen und lenke S. Kai- 
serl. Majestat Herze. Der ich bin, &c, 

“Fr. Wilhelm.” 

Some explanation is necessary to enable the 
reader to understand this letter. In the year 
1719, two pious Protestant ministers, pupils of 
Herrmann Franke of Halle, founded at Glaucha 
in the principality of Oels-Bernstadt in Silesia, 
in concert with the ground landlord J. F. von 
Kessel, and with the approbation of the prince 
of Bernstadt, an orphan house and infirmary, 
after the model of that at Halle. This institu- 
tion, supported by charitable contributions, be- 
came so flourishing that in 1727 it instructed 
and supported 84 boys, 11 girls, 15 scholars, 12 
widows, and a number of sick and destitute per- 
sons. Tearful lest the pure Protestant faith 
should again strike root in Silesia, the Catholic 
clergy of Breslau procured an imperial order, by 
virtue of which the orphan and poor house was 
shut up, its inmates were turned out of doors in 
winter without any provision, the ministers and 
teacher banished the country, and a fine of 1000 
ducats was arbitrarily imposed upon the pro- 
prietor of the estate. ‘The managers of the in- 
stitution in the first place had recourse to Franke, 
who transmitted to the king a pathetic memorial, 
to which he annexed a copy of the imperial 
order, imploring his majesty to intercede with 
the emperor in behalf of the institution through 
Count Seckendorf. In his zeal for the Protest- 
ant church and for so excellent an institution, the 
king immediately wrote with his own hand the 
above letter to Seckendorf, every word of which 
shows the warm interest that he took in the 
matter, and of which for the sake of the English 
readér a translation is subjoined. 

‘I hereby declare that I never do interfere in 
the domestic matters of princes, especially in 
those of his imperial majesty, as I have too great 
a respect for him; but, as it is a matter of con- 
science to be silent when | am requested, I send 
this petition [Franke’s Memorial] to General- 
Fieldmarshal Lieutenant Count Seckendorf, to 
recommend it for Jesus’ sake to his Imperial 
Majesty to have grace and mercy. His majesty’s 
intention, 1 am persuaded, is good, but the 
Jesuits are against it, those birds who want to 
give Satan his fling and to extend his kingdom. 

‘* God give his blessing and dispose the heart 
of his Imperial Majesty. Iam, &e. 

“Fr, William.” 

This letter is written on a folio sheet of gray 
paper. Seckendorf, who could read the king’s 
hand well, was unable to make out this, and sent 
it to Grumbkow, with a request that he would 
get it deciphered by one of his people, as he 
wished to send it to Vienna by the same day’s 
post. The mercenary favourite sent back a copy 
of the king’s letter, with the observation : ** Quel 
diable de galimathias, cela nous fera crever la cer- 
velle.” Seckendorf therefore despatched a copy 
to the emperor, substituting milder terms for the 
sally against the Jesuits. 


The predominant passion of Frederick Wil- 
liam was the improvement and the increase of 
his army—an object which, as we have seen, oc- 
cupied his mind even before his accession to 
the throne, and which his strict attention to the 
finances enabled him to accomplish. In that de- 
partment of administration he corrected the errors 
of his grandfather, paid the debts of his father, 
and introduced, as Thiebault observes, into every 
branch of it, not merely order, but, one may say, 
the sublime of regularity. Imthe year 1716 he 





had augmented his military force to 41,000 men, 
and at his death it amounted to 76,000. 

But though he was fond of soldiers, the king 
was not fond of war; and, during a reign of twen- 
ty-seven years he secured for his dominions the 
benefits of almost uninterrupted peace. ‘The glo- 
ry to which he aspired was, according to the 
testimony of his illustrious son, more legitimate 
than the glory of the conqueror; his grand ob- 
ject was to make his country flourishing, and to 
apply the revenues of the state to the most useful 
purposes. He shunned war that he might not 
be diverted from these beneficial objects, and thus 
raised himself imperceptibly to the rank of a first- 
rate power, without exeiting the jealousy of other 
sovereigns. 

In his exertions for the improvement of his 
army, the king was most effectively seconded by 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt, whose character and 
disposition nearly coincided with hisown. Leo- 
pold, whose mother was sister to the second wife 
of the Great Elector, and whose sister married 
the eldest surviving son of that prince by this 
union, the margrave of Schwedt, had entered at 
the age of sixteen into the Prussian service. In 
1696 he made his first campaign on the Rhine, 
commanded the Prussian troops in the battle of 
Hochstadt, and afterwards distinguished himself 
in Italy. In 1712 he was promoted to be field- 
marshal, and became the favourite and adviser of 
Frederick William on his accession to the throne. 
In the war with Sweden, Leopold commanded 
in chief. But it was not so much in the field as 
in the minor details of the service that this prince 
laid the foundation of the future fame of the Prus- 
sian army. It was he who introduced iron ram- 
rods, who first placed the battalions thre: men 
deep, and with infinite pains established among 
his troops an admirable order and discipline, and 
produced a precision in movements and manceu- 
vres till then unknown in Europe. A Prussian 
battalion was a walking battery, whose rapidity 
in firing increased its effect threefold, and gave 
the Prussian troops a proportionate advantage 
over any others. ‘The prince of Anhalt, though 
inexorably severe in the maintenance of discipline, 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, a father 
to his soldiers, who followed cheerfully wherever 
he led, deeming him invulnerable, because he 
had been merely grazed once in twenty-two en- 
gagements and twenty-seven sieges. ‘They call- 
ed him familiarly the old Dessauer, old Swearer, 
or old Moustache. How entirely he entered in- 
to the spirit of the king is shown by his suffering 
his own son, Maurice, (afterwards field-marshal 
under the great Frederick,) to grow up without 
any instruction whatever, so that he could not 
even write his own name, . 

But Frederick William was not merely fond 
of soldiers—to have men of gigantic stature had 
become with him a passion, a real mania. He 
had his spies in all parts of Europe to procure 
such men for him, either by stratagem or by 
force, no matter with what cruelty and injus- 
tice the acquisition was made. It became a 
fixed idea with the king that the Almighty had 
made all tall men expressly for him, and that he 
had the greater right to them, because other 
princes were not sensible of their value. The 
forcible measures pursued by his crimps were fre- 
quently attended with bloodshed, and several of 
them in foreign countries were even doomed by 
the law to suffer the penalty of death; nay, the 
king was often in danger of involving himself in 
hostilities on this account. ‘These unpleasant 
circumstances had at least this good effect, that 


they induced him to recommend more humanity 
to those who were engaged in the business of re. 
cruiting in his own dominions, 

Though a rigid economist, in the strictest sense 
of the term, on the point of tall recruits Frederick 
William grudged no expense. ‘They were load. 
ed with favours, and presented with houses, lands, 
canonries, and prebends. ‘Thus, for one of these 
giants, known by the name of tall Joseph, who 
appears to have been a monk, the king gave 5000 


dollars to the monastery to which he belonged, 
Andrea Capra, an Italian, cost him fifteen hun- 
dred dollars as bounty money to the recruit, and 
2000 to the persons who discovered, watched, 
and carried him off from his own country. But 
the most expensive of all these tall recruits was 
James Kirkland, an Irishman, who received for 
himself 1000/. sterling, while the expenses of 
watching, guarding, and forwarding him from 
Ireland to Berlin amounted to 2004. more. It is 
of him, we presume, that Thiebault says, «| 
have seen the handsomest man of them all, who 
was called, ‘The tall Englishman.’ He had been 
dismissed upon invalid allowance, and set up in 
business as a grocer in Berlin, where he lived to 
the age of nearly a hundred years, and was, till 
the last, the tallest and best made man in that 
city. While in Fredericky William’s tall regi- 
ment, he had a ducat per month extra pay ; others 
had a crown, others less; but the whole amount- 
ed to a considerable sum.” 

Forster states, that between the years 1713 
and 1735, no less a sum than twelve millions of 
dollars went out of the country for gigantic re- 
cruits for the king’s regiment of Life Guards. 
This regiment consisted in 1739 of three bat- 
talions, each comprehending six companies of 
musketeers and one of grenadiers, forming with 
the officers a total of about 2500 men. ‘To these 
were added four ** unranged companies,”’ as they 
were called, each consisting of about 550 men, 
including officers. 

Even in this regiment, which enjoyed particu- 
lar favours and distinctions, desertion was very 
frequent; for though the law punished it irremis- 
sibly with the gallows, yet the temptation was 
too strong in Germany on account of the many 
small states into which the empire was «‘ivided. 
Hence it became a standing joke, that a man 
‘*had worn the same pair of soles in the service 
of ten potentates;’’ and among the petty princes 
of the empire it might happen that from an army 
of fifty men and a half there were in the course 
of a year five hurd-2d deserters, so long as there 
subsisted no cartel for their mutual delivery. In 
the king’s regiment plots were even formed for 
escape by force of arms. ‘Im the year 1730,” 
Fassman tells us, ** seventy or eighty grenadiers, 
mostly Wallachians, Hungarians, and Poles, not 
thoroughly sensible of the happy state in which 
they lived, entered into a plot for leaving Potsdam. 
After their design was discovered and they were 
all arrested, it was found shat stupidity had pre- 
sided over their scheme, wherefore his :najesty, 
exercising clemency instead of justice, ordered 
only one of the conspirators to be hanged, and 
another, after his nose and ears had been cut off, 
wto be sent for life to Spandau. The lives of all 
the others were spared, only some of them had to 
run the gauntlet.”” 

Frederick William took it into his head that it 
might be possible to perpetuate a race of giants 
in his dominions, and therefore missed no oppor- 
tunity of marrying his guards to the tallest wo- 
men he could meet with; but, as the result of 
6 





florins for enlisting, and he had to pay 1500 rix. | 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 








these matrimonial experiments is not recorded, I 
presume that his attempts of this kind to improve 
the breed were not particularly successful. One 
of them is related to have occasioned a signal dis- 
appointment. On the way from Potsdam to Ber- 
lin, the king one day met a young woman of al- 
most gigantic stature, handsome, and well-pro- 

rtioned. He was struck with her appearance, 
called her to him, and learned that she was a 
Saxon and unmarried: that she had been market- 
ing at Berlin, and was returning to her own vil- 
lage. ‘In that case,” said the king, * you will 
have to pass the gate of Potsdam, and if I give 
you a note for the governor, you can deliver it 
without going out of your way.” The note was 
written. ‘* Promise me,” said the king, * to de- 
liver this note yourself to the governor, and here 
is a crown for your trouble.” The girl gave the 
required promise: the note and the crown were 
delivered to her. But, having probably some 
suspicion ofthe king’s intentions, she would not 
go into the town, and, finding at the gate a poor 
and very short old woman, she yave her the 
crown to deliver the note, begging her to go im- 
mediately, as it was from the king, and about a 
matter that did not admit of delay. She then 
made all haste towards her own home. ‘The old 
woman, on her part, lost no time in going to the 
governor, who opened his majesty’s note, and 
found a most peremptory order to let the bearer 
be married on the spot to a certain grenadier who 
wasnamed. ‘The poor vld woman was extreme- 
ly surprised; she submitted, nevertheless, to the 
command of his majesty; but it required authori- 
ty, threats, and promises, to overcome the aver- 
sion and resistance of the soldier. It was not 
till the next day that Frederick William was in- 
formed of the trick which had been played upon 
him, and that the soldier was inconsolable for his 
misfortune. All that he could then do was to 
order the mar-iage to be dissolved and the parties 
divorced. 

The king’s occupations and amusements were 
governed as regularly by the seasons of the year 
as by the hours of the day. After spending the 
winter in Berlin, whete the diversions of the 
court consisted in hunting and sledge-parties, 
masquerades, assemblies, and puppet-plays, his 
majesty passed the first months of spring in pre- 
ference at Potsdam, where the chase served both 
for occupation and amusement. At the end of 
May or the beginning of June he returned regu- 
larly to Berlin, where he reviewed the garrison, 
devoting a day to each regiment. ‘The soldiers 
appeared in new uniforms, the recruits being dis- 
tinguished by a spray of oak, the ancient cogni- 
zance of the Brandenburgers when in the field. 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt was fond of decorating 
himself with this sign of victory.* ‘I'he generals, 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors, were 
accustomed ‘to kiss the king; but this mark of 
familiarity was generally confined to the com- 
mander of the regiment. 

To the soldiers, when everything went on 
smoothly, the king was most condescending. 
His usual address to them was: ‘* My son, have 
you had all that is due to you?” or ** How do 





*It was first worn by the Brandenburgers in the 
battle of Warsaw, in 1656, to distinguish them from 
the Swedes, who fastened wisps of straw to their 
hats. With the Austrian regiments it is still a usual 

aradé ornament; and, when the Allies entered Paris 
in 1814, the sensitive Parisians regarded it as an af- 
front that the Hungarian grenadiers had adorned their 
bear-skin caps with oak leaves. 





you like my service?”” At such times the men, 
even in the ranks, might prefer their complaints 
to him. Butas he possessed none of the milder 
virtues, and had made lite progress in the art of 
curbing his passions, wo betide the unlucky wight 
who, on the parade, or in exercising, had com- 
mitted any blunder: curses, blows, and kicks, 
were sure to be his portion. The stick, which 
he always carried, was in his hand an instrument 
that struck terror into every one, whether soldier 
or civilian, who could not give on the spot a satis- 
factory account of himself. Even his own chil- 
dren and those about him were not exempt from 
this kind of discipline. The persons of his court, 
in order to save themselves from it, devised a con- 
ductor to draw off the effects of his wrath. ‘This 
character was generally enacted by his coachman, 
who wore a thick elk-skin under his clothes, and 
was instructed to incense the king in his choleric 
moments by rude expressions, and thus to di- 
vert his indignation from the others to his own 
person, 

As for the commanders of regiments, they had 
not only to take care that their soldiers were per- 
fect in their exercise and exemplary in their ap- 
pearance, but also that they had remarkably fine 
men in the first rank and for recruits to be pre- 
sented to the king to chuose from. If these were 
wanting, he was ill-humoured, and he once broke 
a major of Gasenapp’s regiment at a special re- 
view before the front, because he had no recruits 
to present to him. I think it extremely probable 
that there was no better foundation than this fact 
for a story related by Thiebault, since I find no 
allusion to it in any other writer. ‘‘ Frederick 
William,” he says, “‘ met with some adventures 
which made an impression upon him, and cor- 
rected him, as far as a sovereign so passionate as 
he can be corrected. I shall mention one, after 
which he never struck the officers of his army. 
Irritated at seeing a mancuvre performed on the 
parade less perfectly than he wished, he gave a 
stroke or two with his cane to the major who 
commanded. ‘This brave officer, a man in years 
and highly esteemed in the army, followed the 
king, drew up his horse before the king’s in the 
middle of the parade, and, taking his pistols from 
the holsters, said: ‘Sire, you have dishonoured 
me, and I must have satisfaction.’ At the same 
instant, he fired one of the pistols over the king’s 
head, saying: * That is for you;’ then pointing 
the other to his own, added: ‘ This for myself,’ 
and blew out his brains.’ 

When the special reviews were over, the gene- 
ral review was held. On this day the king was 
on horseback by two in the morning; he waited 
for the regiments on the heights of ‘Templehoff 
before the Halle gate, and made them march past 
him. After the line was formed, he rode along 
it and then to the centre, where camp-chairs were 
provided. Here the young princes were station- 
ed, and the king always took care that his pages 
should bring abasket of slices of bread and butter, 
which he shared with his children. After this 
frugal breakfast the exercises began. If the queen 
was not upon the ground with the princesses, she 
was accustomed to be at the gate to see the troops 
march in, ‘which was very gratifying to the 
king.” ?, 

When the reviews at Berlin were finished, his 
majesty used, so long as his health permitted, to 
make a tour in the provinces, not only to inspect 
the other divisions of his army, but also to re- 
ceive reports from the administration of the 
domains and of justice, and from the boards 
of taxes. His tours were so arranged that he 





visited all the provinces of his kingdom once 
in three years, but it was not fixed before- 
hand what route he should pursue, as he liked 
to take people by surprise. In this manner 
he made himself intimately acquainted with 
the conditton and wants of his subjects of all 
classes, and his everywhere-dreaded visit kept 
the authorities to the conscientious performance 
of their duty. ‘The king well knew that he was 
not always a welcome guest; hence he observed 
that he was the happiest of his subjects, who 
lived on the extreme verge of his dominions, saw 
him but once in three years, and could then meet 
him with aclear conscience. If, in these tours 
he stopped at the houses of official persons, civil 
or military, he took pot-luck. He desired no- 
thing better than soup and a fowl, pork with cab- 
bage or peas, or a veal cutlet, and butter, cheese, 
and black bread to conclude with; but cleanliness 
in everything belonging to the table was indispen- 
sable. 

The king when he traveled out of his own do- : 
minions wished to keep up a strict incognito. 
In 1720, after inspecting the prince-royal’s regi- 
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ment in Pomerania, he proceeded in company 
with the Prince of Anhalt, General Lottum, and 
a few other officers to Hamburg, in order to taste t 
on the spot the oysters and excellent smoked i 
beef with which that city supplied his kitchen. ' 
But he was recognised while viewing the curiosi- ‘ 
ties of the place, and the magistrates hastened to 

send him a deputation, which he declined re- ff 
ceiving, went next day to Altona, and thence re- iy 
turned to Berlin. i} 

In the various visits which he paid to Dresden if 

he was not allowed to maintain his convenient u 
incognito, and, indeed, Frederick William some- ‘a 

times thought it right to appear as the King of 
Prussia when with the ostentatious Augustus. 
This was more particularly the case when he ac- 
cepted the invitation to the camp at Muhlberg, 
and repaired thither in 1730, accompanied by 
the prince royal and a retinue of two hundred 
persons, mostly military officers. Augustus re- 
ceived him half a league from Muhlberg, where 
he kept breakfast ready for him in a half-open 
tent, and went twenty paces to meet him. After 
a hearty welcome, the two kings proceeded to 
the camp, where quarters were specially provided 
forthem. ‘The dwelling of the Prussian monarch 
consisted of a pavilion with four entrances, and 
was surrounded by a wall and ditch. ‘Tall men 
were picked out to do duty before it, and twenty 
tents were pitched close by for his retinue. Near 
it was the pavilion of the King of Poland, sur- 
rounded by men in the dress of janissaries, spahis, 
cossacks, and other foreign troops, amounting in 
the whole to 20,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. 
The many stalls and booths, and the innumerable 
visitors, made the camp look like a vast fair, and ia 
the king added public dramatic performances, ma 
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fire-works, and grand hunting parties to its attrac- a 
tions. Frederick William returned home highly ry, 
gratified. He conferred on Count Bruhl the or- ‘, i 
der of the Black Eagle, gave gold medals of the ha 
value of 150 ducats to several gentlemen belong- i ; 
ing to the court, and left 30,000 florins to be di- } iG 
vided among the officers, and 70,000 for the (+ a 
soldiers. : 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Portraits of the Prince of Anhalt and Grumbkow—Their In- | 
trigues — Infancy of the Primee-Royal—His Vonation at Tan- | 
germunde—!s placed under Governors—The King’s instructions | 
to hem—Duhan de Jandun, Preceptor to the Prince—His stu- 


dies—Battalion of Cadets—ilitary Promotions of the Prince 


—Margrave of Schwedt—Intrigue for marrying him to the | 
Princess Wilhelmine— Mademoiselle von Wagnitz—Seizure of | 
Trosqui and his Papers—Madame de Blaspil—Alleged Plot | 
against the Life of the King and the Prinee-koyal. | 

In following this extraordinary sovereign into | 
the details of his domestic life, we cannot find a 
more trustworthy guide than his eldest daughter, | 
who was herself so painiully involved in the | 
incidents which she narrates, and which are | 
frequently of such a nature as to make us shud- | 
der: for the king’s own children were treated | 
with a cruelty that none but the lowest and most | 
depraved of men would now be capable of exer- | 
cising towards their offspring. 

It appears that Frederick William had not | 
long been married, before his two favourites, the 
prince of Anhalt and Grumbkow, endeavoured 
to sow the seeds of disunion between him and 
his consort. Leopold of Anhalt was one of the 
most eminent generals of the age. With con- 
summate experience in military matters, he unit- 
ed a genius well fitted for business. His brutal 
manuner—it is the Margravine of Bayreuth who 
sketches these two portraits—excited fear, and 
his countenance was an index to his character. 
His immoderate ambition hurried him into every 
crime to accomplish his object. He was a faith- 
ful friend, but an irreconcileable enemy, and ex- 
tremely vindictive towards those who were so 
unfortunate as to offend him. He was cruel and 
dissembling. He had a cultivated mind, and 
could be very agreeable in conversation if he 
pleased. 

General Grumbkow might be accounted one 
of the ablest ministers who had appeared for a 
long time; he was highly polished, easy and 
engaging in conversation. With a cultivated, 
suppie, and insinuating mind, he was fond of 
indulging his talent for satire. He understood 
how to blend the grave and the gay; but this 
agreeable outside covered a crafty, selfish, trea- 
cherous heart. His conduct was most dissolute ; 
and his whole character was but a tissue of vices, 
which rendered him an abomination to all the 
honest and upright. 

Such were the two favourites of the prince- 
royal. Being sworn friends, it may easily be 
conceived that they were capable enough of cor- 
rupting the heart of a young prince, and of 
throwing a state into confusion. Their plan for 
keeping the prince-royal under their influence 
was thwarted by his marriage. Anhalt bore a 
grudge against the princess, because she had 
been preferred to his niece ; being apprehensive 
that she would gain the ascendency over her 
husband, he strove to set them against one an- 
other; and, taking advantage of the prince’s dis- 
position to jealousy, he endeavoured to make 
him jealous of his wife. The poor princess 
suffered a martyrdom from the violence of her 
husband, and, in spite of the proofs which she 
gave of her virtue, nothing but patience could 
remove the prejudices which had been instilled 
into him against her. 

Before and for some years after his accession 
to the throne, Frederick William paid a visit an- 
nually with his consort to her father in Hanover ; 
andit was proposed on one of these occasions 
to strengthen the family ties whieh already sub- 
sisted by destining for each other the son of the 
electoral princess (Frederick Duke of Glouces- 











ter, and afterwards Prince of Wales,) born in 
1707, and the daughter of the heir-apparent to 
the throne of Prussia; and thenceforward the 
two princesses were continually writing to one 
another about the future union of their children. 

The birth and baptism of the hero of this 
work, in January, 1712, have been already re- 
corded. Madame Kamecke, lady of honour to 
the queen, and Madame de Rocoulle were ap- 
pointed gouvernante and sub-gouvernante of the 
infant prince. ‘The latter had performed the like 
duty for his father; and her firm and noble cha- 
racter, and her warm attachment to the royal 
house of Prussia had so strongly recommended 
her, that it seemed to be no more than a just ac- 
knowledgment to call her again to so honourable 
an office. She was a native of France, and be- 
longed to that host of Protestants, whom a mis-’ 
taken religious zeal had expelled from that 
country, and who found a welcome reception 
in the dominions of Brandenburg. That a 
Frenchwoman should be selected as the instruc- 
tress of a German prince, was nothing extraor- 
dinary. ‘The Great Elector and both his wives 
had received a French education, and given the 
same to their children. French had been ever 
since the current language at the court of Bran- 
denburg; and hence Frederick William himself 
never acquired a complete mastery of the Ger- 
man language, notwithstanding his truly German 
sentiments, and the contempt which he mani- 
fested in the later portion of his life for every 
thing foreign, Frederick experienced the same 
lot. He was initiated from earliest infaney into 
the French language as his mother tonguey and 
how faithfully his preceptress fulfilled her duty 
towards him is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
attachment which he manifested for her as long 
as she lived. 

Neither state affairs nor war, neither business 
nor amusement, prevented the king from attend- 
ing most assiduously to the instruction, the way 
of living, and the occupations of his children and 
of the other princes belonging to the royal 
family. He was more particularly anxious about 
the prince-royal, in whom he hoped to leave 
behind, for the state consolidated by him, a sove- 
reign possessing courage and talents to eniarge 
and to defend his kingdom against all enemies. 
On undertaking the campaign against Sweden in 
1715, he addressed to the privy-council an in- 
junction showing his paternal solicitude for the 
prince, then only three years old. “ As lama 
man and may die or be shot, I command all and 
each of you to take care of Fritz, for which may 
God reward you; and | give all of you, my 
wife to begin with, my curse, praying God to 
punish you in time as well as in eternity, if you 
do not bury me after my death at Potsdam, in 
the vault of the church belonging to the palace 
there. But make no feasting, I solemnly charge 
you; no ceremony, no feasting.” 

Frederick William had been forced against his 
will into hostilities with Sweden. In 1713, dur- 
ing the war between Russia, Denmark, and Po- 
land against Sweden, in which Prussia had taken 
no part, the governor-general of Swedish Pome- 
rania, to prevent that province from falling into 
the hands of the Russians and Saxons, had con- 
cluded a treaty of sequestration with Frederick 
William, by virtue of which he was put in pos- 
session of Stettin and Wismar, in consideration 
of an advance of 400,000 dollars. ‘The king's 
intention was to assume the office of mediator 
between the belligerent powers; but Charles 
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stitution of Stettin, though he refused to repay 
the money advanced. In defence of his right, 
the Prussian monarch took the field ; his troops, 
under the prince of Anhalt, reduced Stralsund 
and the island of Rugen, and, at the peace of 
Stockholm in 1720, Prussia obtained Hither Po- 
merania, as far as the river Peene, Stettin, and 
the islands of Usedom and Wollin, upon con- 
my of paying to Sweden two millions of dol- 
ars. 

Among the Swedish officers taken at Stralsund 
and sent to Berlin, was one of the name of 
Croom, who had the reputation of being able to 
predict the fortunes of persons by the stars and 
the lines of the hand. ‘The city rang with his 
prophecies. The queen and the ladies of the 
court were curious to learn what he would say 
about them. Being introduced to her, he exa- 
mined the hands presented to him, and predicted 
things that afterwards came to pass with surpris- 
ing accuracy. He told the queen oa was then 
pregnant, that in two months she would be de- 
livered of a daughter; to the eldest princess he 
said that, along with many deceitful hopes, she 
would experience all her life many severe afflic- 
tions. When the prince-royal was brought to 
him, he prophesied that in his youth he would 
have to go through many trials; but in maturer 
years he would become emperor and one of the 
greatest princes in Europe. ith the exception 
of the imperial title this prediction was com- 
pletely verified. 

The food and dress of the heir to the crown 
of Prussia were of the simplest kind. He was 
kept long in petticoats, and, as he himself said 
in the last years of his life, he was ‘* brought up 
on beer-gruel.” His constitution was extremely 
delicate ; he was frequently ailing, and his pa- 
rents, having already lost two infant sons, felt 
the greater anxiety on his account. The state 
of his health no doubt affected his disposition 
and manner. Instead of displaying the liveli- 
ness and exuberant spirits which are in general 
the happy accompaniments of childhood, Fred- 
erick was remarkably quiet, dull, and almost 
melancholy. In his earliest infancy he con- 
ceived the warmest attachment to his sister 
Wilhelmine, who was two years older than him- 
self, and who shared alike his sports and his 
studies. 

A scene of this period has been perpetuated 
by the pencil of Pesne, who was then painter to 
the king. A little drum had been given to the 
prince, and it was remarked with pleasure that 
the noisy instrument seemed, contrary to his 
general humour, to afford him great delight. 
One day the queen allowed him to beat it in her 
apartments, where his sister was likewise at 
play with her toys. Stunned with her brother’s 
drum, she begged him rather to come and help 
to draw her doll’s carriage or to play with her 
flowers; but the urchin, cheerfully as he used 
to comply with every wish of his sister’s, replied 
with serious look: **Good drumming is more 
useful than play, and I like it better than flowers.” 
The king, when this expression of the child’s 
was reported to him, was extremely gratified ; 
regarding it as an indication of a future partiality 
for the military profession. 

The king was fond of amusing himself with 
his children when they were young, and even 
taking part in their sports. One day, old Gene- 
ral Forcade, entering his apartment unannounced, 
found him playing at ball with Frederick. ‘ For- 
cade,” said his majesty, “ you are a father your- 
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play with their children and help to amuse 
them.” , 

The queen, who had a kind, benevolent, and 

enerous heart, and was fond of the arts and 
sciences, sought to impart the like dispositions 
to her children. She made the little prince at a 
very early age her almoner, and bestowed her 
bounty through his hands. The effect of this 
practice on his infant mind was soon apparent. 
From the time he was three years old he accom- 
panied their majesties in their annual visit to 
Hanover. The king usually stopped a few 
hours at T'angermunde, to confer with the officers 
superintending the administration of the pro- 
vince. On such occasions, most of the inhabi- 
tants of the place would assemble to see the 
prince-royal, and the queen cheerfully allowed 
him to go outto them. At one of these visits 
he begged one of the spectators to take him to a 
baker’s. ‘There he opened his purse, turned out 
all the pocketmoney that he had saved, and de- 
sired the baker to give him the worth of it in 
rolls, biscuits, and cakes. Part of these he took 
himself, and gave charge of the rest to his atten- 
dant. He then turned to the inhabitants, who 
had followed him in throngs, and with great glee 
distributed his booty among the children and the 
aged. His parents, who watched his proceeding 
from the window of the amt-house, sent for a 
second supply when the first was gone, in order 
to prolong the pleasure which the prince took in 
the distribution. Every year till he was twelve 
years old, Frederick repeated this donation at 
Tangermunde, and he took care to save money 
beforehand for the purpose. The people of 
Tangermunde called him with exultation their 
prince-royal ; and Frederick, after his accession 
to the throne, frequently said that there he had 
felt for the first time the pleasure of being be- 
loved by subjects, and of seeing the tear of 
gratitude glisten in the eyes of children and aged 
people. 

Hilmar Curas, a German, had given lessons 
for upwards of twenty years in the French lan- 
guage, when he was engaged to teach Frederick 
and his sister writing and the rudiments of his- 
tory. The copy-book in which the prince, 


under the instruction of Curas, made in 1717) 


the first attempts at writing, is preserved in the 
electoral library at Cassel. Other copy-books of 
his are deposited in the library of the gymna- 
sium of Soest and in that of the Joachimsthal 
gymnasium in Berlin. 

On entering his seventh year, Frederick was 
removed from the tuition of females. “Lieutenant- 
general the Count of Finkenstein and Colonel 
Kalckstein were appointed his governor and sub- 
governor. Both were men of noble minds and 
great personal merit. ‘The former had been go- 
vernor to the king. ‘The sons of these officers, 
and those of the margraves, grandsons of the 
Great Elector, now became the playmates of the 
prince-royal ; and this juvenile intercourse with 
the young Count Finkenstein ripened in after 
years into a real friendship : as king, he appoint- 
ed him cabinet minister, and honoured him, 
as long as he lived, with his especial favour 
and confidence. For his petty expenses the 
king at first allowed 360 dollars per annum, 
which sum was afterwards increased to 600 ; but 
till the prince was sixteen, he never had any 
money at his own disposal. ‘The king gave the 
two governors circumstantial instructions drawn 


up by himself for their guidance in the education | ance with history and with French literature. | 


German literature was at this time in the very | knowledge, does not appear to have been great; 


of his son. As a principal point, he insists that 


this document, ** be so instructed concerning the 
divine omnipotence, as to be always impressed 
with a holy fear and veneration of God, for this 
\is the only means of keeping the sovereign 
power, exempt from human laws and punish- 
| ments, within due bounds.”’ In the next place, 
| the prince is to be taught to respect, esteem, and 
obey his parents. ‘* But,’’ adds the king, * as 
too great fear can procuce no other than a slavish 
love and obedience, the governor and sub-gover- 
nor shall use their best endeavours to make my 
son comprehend that he is not to have any such 
fear, but a true love and perfect confidence to- 
wards me, and then he shall find a return of the 
like love and confidence from me.”’ ‘The strict- 
est attention to morals is everywhere inculcated : 
and the governors are charged to counteract, to 
the utmost of their power, pride and arrogance, 
if these should manifest themselves, and like- 
wise the suggestions of flattery. On the other 
hand, the prince must be early accustomed to 
humility, temperance, frugality, order, and per- 
severing diligence. As for the sciences, the in- 
structions are confined exclusively to the prac- 
tically useful branches of knowledge. ‘I'he 
prince is not to learn Latin ; on the other hand, 
he is to be taught to write well in French and 
German. !n history, particular regard is to be 
paid to the events of the last one hundred and 
fifty years, but especially to the history of the 
house of Brandenburg and of the houses with 
which it was most intimately connected, as Eng- 
land, Brunswick, and Hesse. But, above all, 
the goVernors were directed to excite in their 
pupil a genuine love for the military profession, 
and to impress upon him that, ‘as nothing in 
the world but the sword can confer honour and 
glory on a prince, he would be despised by the 
whole world if he did not love it and seek in it 
his only glory.” 

The scientific part of the prince’s education 
was conducted by Duhan de Jandun, the son of 
a French refugee, who had brought him as a 
child to Berlin, and whom the king met with in 
1715 in the trenches before Stralsund, as tutor 
to the son of field-marshal Count Dohna. Fred- 
erick William was pleased with such a military 
| preceptor, and immediately engaged him for the 
prince, though he was not to enter upon the 
duties of this office for three years. ‘This in- 
|structor was also furnished by the king with 
| ** Regulations for the Studies of my eldest son 
| Frederick, at Wusterhausen,”’ which is a curious 
} monument of strict attention paid by him to the 
| minutest details in his instructions of every kind. 
| Not only are the hours for each lesson through- 
out the week marked out with the utmost exact- 
| ness, but even the time to be occupied in wash- 
| ing, dressing, prayers, and the manner in which 








| every act, however indifferent, shall be perform- | 


ed, are particularly specified. ‘The very prayer 
which he is required to say upon his knees the 
; moment he is out of bed, ‘‘ and that aloud, so 
| that all who are in the room may hear,”’ is set 
down for him. His governors are directed to 
accustom him to dress and undress ‘* as speedily 
as is humanly possible,” and also ‘to see that 
he learns to dress and undress himself, and that 
he is neat and clean, and not so dirty.” 

By this preceptor Frederick seems to have 
been early accustomed to read for himself and 
to think. ‘To him, too, he owed his acquaint- 





| pupil ; ‘and he must,” such are the words of 


}to give him instruction in algebra. 
| fessor, considering the difficulty of presenting 
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just,attained the pinnacle of prosperity. Frede- 
rick’s mind was improved by the study of the 
best models of the latter: and, as he had acquir- 
ed in the society of Madame de Roucoulle 
greater fluency in French than in his mother 
tongue, so he owed to Duhan the predilection 
which he ever afterwards manifested for the 
works of the people with whose language he 
was best acquainted. ‘Though he laboured, and 
with complete success, to acquire a good style in 
writing that language, still it is a singular fact 
hat Frederick never could learn to write it or- 
thographieally. 

Latin, as it has been observed, was forbidden 


admitted in later years that in his youth he had 
had a Latin master, whether with the king’s per- 
mission or not, I cannotsay. One day, when this 
master had made him translate a passage from 
the law of the empire, called the Golden Bull, 
the king came in. Hearing some Latin words, 
he said to the man, ** Whatare you about, fellow, 
with my son?”” ** Your majesty, I am explain- 
ing to him the aurea Bulla.”’ ‘The king, lifting 
up his cane, rejoined, * I'll aurea Bulla you, you 
scoundrel,” drove him away, and put an end to 
the Latin lessons. Hence, though Frederick 
was fond of quoting scraps of Latin, both in con- 
| versation and in writing, they only served to 
prove his very imperfect acquaintance with the 
| language. 

Frederick himself applied to M. Naudé, pro- 
fessor at the Joachimsthal gymnasium in Berlin, 
The pro- 








that dry science in a comprehensible and pleasing 
form, drew up a concise ** Guide to Algebra,”’ 





' give him ihe necessary instruction. 


}and handed it over to the prince, who was 
pleased with the performance. Recollecting the 


| circumstance, Frederick, after his accession to 
| the throne, assigned to Naudé a pension of 600 
| dollars. 
/ In music, Frederick received instruction on 
| the harpsichord from M. Heine, organist of the 
| cathedral at Berlin; but the king allowed him to 
learn only psalm-tunes. for which purpose he 
| gave his son on Christmas eve, 1717, the Berlin 
(edition of Jablonski’s hymn-book. From a list 
| ona blank leaf of this hymn-book, which is bound 
| in red morocco, Frederick appears to have been 
| particularly fond of playing the Ist, 2d, 16th, 
| 19th, 22d, and 24th psalms. Heine exercised 
| him diligently on the instrument and in thorough- 
bass ; but subsequently Frederick abandoned the 
| harpsichord for the flute. * ‘The ordinary tho- 
rough-bass,”’ said the prince once to Quantz, “1 
| could comprehend well enough; but the plaguy 
| modes plagued me sadly.”” * ‘They are not the 


| mode now,”’ replied Quantz. 


The name of Frederick’s instructor in draw- 
ing and painting is not recorded. He appears to 
have possessed talent for both these branches 
of the art. He could express ideas in architec- 


| ture and the military sciences very readily with 
the pencil, and in the apartments subsequently 


oceupied by his consort in the palace at Berlin, 
is still to be seen a portrait of himself, painted 
by him in his youth. 

The king was particularly solicitous that his 
son should be an orthodox Christian, agreeably 
to his own notions of religion, and appointed 
two of his chaplains, Andrea and Noltenius, to 
Their suc- 
cess, even in regard to the mere acquisition of 


pure Christian piety shall be instilled into the | lowest state of decline, while that of France had | for his governors, when informed that he was to 
i : 9 


by the king’s instructions ; but Frederick himself 
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be confirmed, intimated to the king that, * for| brother’s delicate health afforded but little ground 
the preceding eight months, he had not profited | to reckon upon his living; that the queen be- 


much by the instructions in Christianity.” 


Nei-| gan to grow so corpulent, that it was to be feared 


ther is this surprising, when we know that the| she would have no more children; that the king 
king required him to get every thing by heart;/ ought to think beforehand of keeping together 
and, when he had not been diligent, or committed | his dominions, which would be dismembered if 
any fault, gave him long hymns and passages in| I married any other person; and lastly, that, if 


the Bible to learn by way of task. Hence Fre- 
derick was bettter acquainted with the sacred 


apt at quoting texts from it. 


| he had the misfortune to lose my brother, his 
| son-in-law and successor would stand him instead 
volume than many a divine, and was remarkably | 
This kind of in-| 


of a son, 
“For some time the king gave them only 


struction had no doubt a decisive effect on his re-| vague answers; but at length they took oeca- 
ligious sentiments in after life, and produced that! sion to draw him into some of their drinking 


distaste for external forms and ordinances which 
gained him the character of a free-thinker. F're- 
derick, having been prepared for confirmation 
by Noltenius, after being publicly examined be- 
fore the whule congregation in the cathedral of 
Berlin, like any other youth, made his confession 
of faith, and received the sacrament. 

in order to inspire his son early with a fond- 
ness for the military profession, the king formed, 
in the autumn of 1717, acompany of cadets, out 
of those kept ever siace his father’s time in Ber- 
lin, Magdeburg, and Colberg. ‘Their number, at 
first 110, was gradually increased to 236; and, 
in 1726, they received the appellation of the 
Prince Royal's Battalion of Noble Cadets. Here 
Frederick was instructed in the military exercise 
by Von Rentzell, a subaltern a few years older 
than himself, who possessed other qualities, in 
his fondness for music and for the flute, which 
rendered him an agreeable companion to the 
prince royal. ‘he latter, when twelve years 
old, had obtained such proficiency in the military 
art, that he could excrvise his little troop to the 
great satisfaction of his grandfather, George 1. of 
Iingland, when, on a visit to Berlin and confined 
by indisposition to his apartment, he watched 
the mancuvres from his window. Frederick, 
we are told, was not exempted from any of the 
duties of his corps, and was frequently obliged to 
stand sentry before the palace, with his musket 
and cartouch-box, like any private soldier. 

The king strove in other ways to inspire his 
son with an interest for the military profession. 
‘Thus he had a large room in the palace at Berlin 
fitted up as an armoury, with all the implements 
of war, the uses of which the prince learned as 
a pastime. At fourteen, he was promoted to be 
captain ; at fifteen, major; at sixteen, lieutenant- 
colonel; and, in these ranks, he had to do the 
same regular duty as any other officer. From 
the age of twelve years he had, moreover, to ac- 
company the king to the reviews and in his hunt- 
ing parties. 

‘The margravine of Bayreuth furnishes, in her 
Memoirs, incidental glimpses of her brother 
during his boyhood, together with many striking 
pictures of the extraordinary scenes then passing 
at the Prussian court. ‘* My brother,” says the 
princess, ** was of a very weakly constitution ; his 
silent humour and his duliness excited alarm ; 
while his frequent fits of illness began to revive 
ihe hopes of the prince of Anhait. ‘To strengthen 
his influence, he persuaded the king to marry 
me to his nephew, son of the deceased Margrave 
Philip, cousin-german to the king, who would be 
the first prince of the blood and presumptive 
heir to the crown, in case of the extinction 
of the royal line. In this latter case, all the 
allodial possessions would devolve to me. As 
the king had but one son, the prince of An- 
halt, supported by Grumbkow, represented to 
him that policy required him to give me to his 
cousin, the margrave of Schwedt; that my 





parties, where, when flushed with wine, they 
obtained all they desired; it was even agreed 
that the margrave of Schwedt should have a 
right to come to see me when he pleased, 
and that all sorts of means should be used to 
excite in the young people a mutual liking for 
each other. Cetti, (the sub-governess of the 
princess,) gained by the Anhalt party, was in- 
cessantly talking to me about the margrave, and 
praising him, always adding, that some day he 
would be a great king, and that I could not do a 
better thing for myself than to marry him. 

* This prince, born in 1700, was very tall for 
his age. He had a fine face; but yet his coun- 
te1ance was not prepossessing. ‘Though but 
fifieen, his malicious character already manifested 
itself. He was brutal and cruel, and had rude 
manners and low propensities. I had a natural 
antipathy for him, and I tried to play him tricks 
and to frighten him, for he was a coward.* Letti 
would not permit any raillery on this gubject, 
and punished me severely. ‘The queen, igno- 
rant of the object of the prince’s visits, allowed 
them the more readily, inasmuch as I received 
those of the other princes of the blood, and they 
were of no consequence at an age so tender as 
mine. In spite of all their efforts, the two fa- 
vourites had not yet contrived to excite misun- 
derstanding between the king and queen; but, 
though the king doted on his wife, he could not 
help ill-using her, and he would not suffer her to 
take any part in public business, saying: * Wo- 
men must be kept under the ferule, or they will 
dance upon their husbands’ heads,’ 

“It was not long, however, before she heard 
of the scheme of my marriage. ‘The king im- 
parted it to her. She was thunderstruck. It is 
right that | should give some idea of her charac- 
ter and person. ‘The queen was never hand- 
some; her features were marked, and none of 
them was good. Her complexion was fair: her 
hair dark browp; her figure one of the finest in 
the world; her noble and majestic carriage eom- 
manded respect from all who saw her; accom- 
plished manners and brilliant understanding 
seemed to promise more solidity than she pos- 
sessed. She had a good, generous, and benevo- 
lent heart, and was fond of the fine arts and sci- 
ences, without much addicting herself to any of 
them. All have their faults, and she was not 
exempt from them. All the haughtiness and 
pride of the house of Hanover were concentrated 
in her person. Her ambition was extreme ; she 
was jealous to excess, of a suspicious and vin- 
dictive temper, gnd never forgave those who had, 
as she thought, offended her. 

‘* She had deeply at heart the alliance which 
she had planned with England, through the 





* Is this conduet consistent with the age of the 
princess, who, if the margrave, born in 1700, was 
then no more than fifteen, could herself be but six 
years old? 





union of her children, flattering herself that she 
should gradually establish her ascendency over 
the king. Her other object was to gain a pow. 
erful protection against the persecutions of the 
prince of Anhalt; and lastly, to obtain the guar. 
dianship of my brother, in case of the death of 
the king, who was frequently ill, and who, the 
queen was assured, could not live long.” 

Her majesty had among her ladies a Made- 
moiselle Wagnitz, who was at that time her fa- 
vourite. Her mother, gouvernante of the mar- 
gravine Albert, the king’s aunt, disguised the 
most scandalous conduct under the appearance of 
devotion ; prostituting herself and her daughters 
to the king’s favourites, and to persons connected 
with public affairs, and gaining, through their 
means, a knowledge of state secrets, which she 
immediately sold to Count Rothenburg, minister 
of France. 

In order to attain her ends, Madame Wagnitz 
associated with herself M. Kreutzy a favourite of 
the king’s. ‘This man, the son of a bailiff, from 
being auditor of a regiment had risen to be di- 
rector of the finances and minister of state. 
His soul was as base as his birth; it was an as- 
semblage of vices. ‘Though his character was 
very like Grumbkow’s, they were sworn foes, 
being reciprocally jealous of each other’s influ- 
ence. Kreutz was in high favour with the king, 
on account of the pains which he took to increase 
his revenues at the expense of his poor subjects. 
He was delighted with the scheme of Madame 
Wagnitz: it was conformable with his own 
views. In giving the king a mistress, he should 
gain another supporter, and ty these means he 
might destroy Grumbkow’s influence, and gain 
an undivided ascendency over the king’s mind. 
He undertook to teach the future sultana how to 
act in order to succeed. Various interviews, 
which he had with her, inspired him with a vio- 
lent passion for that female. He was very rich, 
and the magnificent presents which he made her 
soon disarmed her cruelty ; she gave herself up 
to him, without, however, losing sight of her 
first plan. 

Kreutz had secret emissaries about the king. 
These wretches endeavoured, by remarks sea- 
sonably thrown out, to make him disgusted with 
the queen. They even extolled the beauty of 
Wagnitz, and never missed any opportunity of 
descanting on the happiness of that man who 
should possess so enchanting a creature. Grumb- 
kow, who had spies every where, was not long 
uninformed of these intrigues. He would have 
liked the king to keep mistresses, but he would 
have liked to find them for himself. He re- 
solved, therefore, to break up this whole intrigue, 
and to employ the same weapon by which 
Kreutz meant to ruin him. Wagnitz was beau- 
tiful as an angel; but her understanding was 
shallow. Ill-bred, her heart was as bad as her 
mother’s ; and to this she added an insupport- 
able pride; while her venomous tongue merci- 
lessly slandered all who bad the misfortune to 
displease her. Hence it may be inferred that she 
had no friends. 

Grumbkow had her watched, and learned that 
she held long conferences with Kreutz, and that 
apparently they were not always upon state af- 
fairs. ‘To gain positive information on this 
point, he employed a scullion whom he deemed 
clever enough for the part which he was to play. 
He chose the interval, when the king and queen 
were gone to Stralsund, for the execution of his 
scheme. One night, after all had retired to rest, 
a tremendous noise arose in the palace.” Every- 
10 
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body jumped out of bed, conceiving that the 
building was on fire; but they were astonished 
to learn that a spectre was the cause of all this 
uproar. ‘I'he seutinels posted before the apart- 
ments of the prince-royal and his sister were 
half dead with fright, and declared that they saw 
the spectre pass along a gallery which led to the 
queen’s ladies. The officer on duty first doubled 
the posts before their chambers, and then searched 
the whole palace without finding any thing. ‘The 
spirit, however, again made its appearance as 
soon as he had retired, and terrified the sentinels 
to such a degree that they fainted. ‘They said 
that it was ‘* the great devil, sent by the Swedish 
sorcerers to kill the prince-royal.” 

Next day the whole city was in an uproar. It 
was apprehended to be some plot of the Swedes, 
who, with the assistance of this spirit, might 
even set fire to the palace, and endeavour to carry 
off the princess and her brother. Every precau- 
tion necessary for their safety and for catching 
the spectre was therefore adopted. It was not 
till the third night that the pretended devil was 
caught. Grumbkow, by his influence, found 
means to get creatures of his own appointed to 
examine him ; he represented it to the king as a 
frolic, and induced his master, who was for pu- 
nishing the fellow severely, to order him to be 
drawn through the streets for three successive 
days on the. wooden ass in all his ghostly para- 
phernalia. Meanwhile Grumbkow ascertained, 
through his pretended devil, all that he wanted to 
know, namely, the nocturnal interviews between 
Kreutz and Wagnitz. Moreover, the waiting- 
woman of the latter, whom he bribed, informed 
him that her mistress had already miscarried, and 
that she was at this time pregnant; and he 
awaited the return of the king to Berlin to ac- 
quaint him with this scandalous affair. 

The king flew into a violent passion with the 
lady ; he was for expelling her immediately from 
the court; but the queen, by her solicitations, 
prevailed upon him to allow her to stay a little 
longer, till some pretext could be found for dis- 
missing her with a good grace. It was with 
great difficulty that she obtained this respite ; 
but the king insisted that the queen should sig- 
nify her dismissal to her that very day. He re- 
lated to her all the intrigues of that female, and 
the maneuvres which she had employed to 
become his mistress. ‘The queen sent for her. 
She had a fondness for her which she could not 
overcome. She spoke to her in the presence of 
Madame de Roucoulle, who would not leave her 
in her then condition, for she was pregnant, She 
showed her the king’s order, and repeated all 
that he had said. ‘* You must submit to the 
king’s will,” she added, ‘In three months I 
shall be confined. If I give birth to a boy, the 
first thing I shall do will be to solicit your par- 
don.” Wagnitz, instead of being thankful for 
the queen’s kindness, could scarcely give her 
time to finish speaking, and then plumply de- 
clared that she had powerful protectors to defend 
her. 

The queen would have replied, but the inso- 
lent ereature flew into the most vehement pas- 
sion, and vented a thousand imprecations against 
her majesty and the child with which she was 
pregnant. Such was her rage, that it threw her 
into convulsions. The queen was much fright- 
ened, and Madame de Roucoulle led her away. 
Her majesty would not acquaint the king with 
all that had passed, still hoping to be able to 
soften him; but Wagnitz herself thwarted these 
kind intentions. Next day she caused a bitter 





pasquinade against the king and queen to be 
posted about the city. ‘The author was soon dis- 
covered. ‘The king, who would not put up with 
any more of her insolence, caused her to be igno- 
miniously turned out of the court. Her mother 
soon followed her. 
king of the intrigues of the latter with the minis- 
ter of France. She was fortunate in getting off 
with banishment, and not being shut up for life 
in a fortress. Kreutz kept his place in the king’s 
favour, notwithstanding all the pains that his an- 
tagonist had taken to effect his ruin. 

** At this time,” continues the margravine, ‘* I 
was but eight years old. I was engaged every 
day with my teachers, and my only recreation 
was to see my brother. Never did affection sur- 
pass ours. He was clever, but dull; he thought 
long before he gave an answer, but to make 
amends that answer was to the point. It was 
with great difficulty that he learned anything, 
and it was expected that in time he would have 
more good sense than brilliancy. 1 was, on the 
contrary, very lively, ready at reply, and had an 
excellent memory. 
he never took so much notice of any of his other 
children as of me. My brother, on the con- 
trary, was hateful to him, and never appeared in 
his presence without some ill usage or other: 
this produced on him an invincible dread of his 
father, which he had not conquered even when 
he had arrived at the age of reason.” 

‘The margravine assures us that the king was 
at this time much delighted with the exhibitions 
of acompany of rope-dancers at Berlin, and that 
on his habit of attending them was founded a 
plot for murdering both him and the prince royal, 
and for transferring the crown to the young mar- 
grave of Schwedt. 

‘A Silesian gentleman,”’ relates the princess, 
‘¢ whose name was ‘T'rosqui, and who had acted 
as a spy in the Swedish camp at Stralsund, was 


Grumbkow informed the | 








The king doted upon me; | 
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language made an impression upon the king. 
Afier considering for some time, ‘ 1 forgive you,’ 


| said he, ‘ and I am obliged to you for acting in 


this way ; you have convinced me that you are 
my real friend, by telling me truths: let us both 
forget what is pastand be friends.’ Then taking 
her by the hand, he conducted her to the queen’s 
apartments. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘is an honest 
woman, for whem I have a very great esteem.’ 
Madame de Blaspil, however, was not easy ; she 
was acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
horrid plot which Grumbkow and the prince of 
Anhalt were hatching against the king and my 
brother. She saw that it was on the point of 
breaking out, but knew not what to do, as there 
was a manifest danger either in speaking or being 
silent: but it is time to unveil that frightful mys- 
tery. ‘The views of these partners in iniquity 
aimed at nothing less than to place the margrave 
of Schwedt on the throne, and get the govern- 
ment entirely into their own hands. 

** The health of the king and the prince royal 
improved from day to day, and dispelled all the 
flattering hopes which they had cherished of 
their speedy decease. ‘They resolved, therefore, 
to accomplish their ends. ‘The affair was deli- 
eate, and they only waited for a favourable oc- 
casion to carry their infamous design into exe- 
cution. An occasion as favourable as they could 
desire soon occurred. There had been for some 
time in Berlin a troop of rope-dancers, who per- 
formed German comedies in a pretty theatre 
erected in the new market-place. ‘The king took 
great delight in such exhibitions and never failed 
to attend them. ‘This was the place which they 
chose for the scene of their detestable tragedy. 
They meant to persuade the king to take the 
prince royal along with him, that they might be 
able to sacrifice both to their abominable ambi- 
tion. ‘The theatre and the palace were to be set 
on fire at once, in order to divert all suspicion 


afterwards accused of having played the same | from them, and the king and his son strangled 


part in Berlin. 


His papers were seized. ‘They | during the confusion that the conflagration would 


contained all the amorous anecdotes of the court, | necessarily produce, because the house was only 
which he had satirized in the most cutting man- | of wood, had very narrow outlets, and was al- 
ner, and a great quantity of letters from: several | ways crowded to such excess that it was im- 
ladies in Berlin, in which the king was not | possible to stir—circumstances that would have 


spared. Some of them were from Madame de 
Blaspil, who had succeeded Mademoiselle von 
Wagnitz in the appointment which she held 
about the queen, as well as in her majesty’s fa- 
vour. She called him a horrid tyrant and other 
equally severe names. Grumbkow, who was 
appointed to examine these papers, seized this 
opportunity to ruin that lady, to whom he owed 
a grudge, because she would jot purloin for him 
a will which the king had made and committed 
to the custody of the queen. He had communi- 
eated to her something of his plans, in hopes of 
gaining her over to his party and obtaining pos- 
session of the will. Madame de Blaspil, who 
had penetrated his designs, amused him with 
false promises to draw forth his secrets. Not 
having sufficient proofs against him, she durst 
not discover them to the king. Grumbkow. 
having laid before the king her letters addressed 
to 'T'rosqui, and prepossessed him against her, 
the king sent for her, and, afier saying some very 
harsh things, produced the fatal letters, Not at 
all disconcerted at the sight of them, she took 
oceasion to reproach him with all his failings, 
adding that, notwithstanding what she had writ- 
ten about him, she was more attached to him 
than anybody else was, being the only person 
who had the boldness to speak to him with frank- 
ness and sincerity. Her forcible and spirited 








facilitated their design. ‘Their party was so 
strong that they were sure to get possession of 
the regency during the absence of the margrave 
of Schwedt, who was still in Italy, the army 
being at the disposal of the prince of Anhalt, its 
commander, who was much beloved by it. Itis 
to be presumed that Count Manteuffel, feeling a 
horror of this atrocious conspiracy, revealed it 
to Madame de Blaspil { with whom he was very 
intimate |and mentioned to her the day which was 
fixed for its execution. Anhalt and Grumbkow 
strongly urged the king to take the prince with 
him to the play, alleging that it would divert him 
and raise his spirits. This was Wednesday ; 
the following Friday was fixed for the execution 
of their plan. ‘lhe king approved their advice. 
Madame de Blaspil, who was present, and knew 
their intentions, shuddered. Unable to keep 
silence any longer, she alarmed the queen, with- 
out, however, informing her of the circumstan- 
ces, and intreated her at all events not to let the 
prince go with the king. Knowing the timid 
disposition of the former, she described the play 
in such a manner that he was quite frightened, 
and cried whenever it was talked of. 

‘** Friday having at length arrived, the queen, 
after a thousand caresses, desired me,’”’ continues 
her daughter, ‘* to amuse the king with a view to 
make him forget the hour fixed for the play, add- 
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ing that, if | could not succeed, and the king was 
determined to take my brother with him, I should 
shout, ery, and stop him if possible. ‘T’e pro- 


_WALDIVS LIBRARY, 











| «This lady sustained her misfortune with he- | 


| roic firmness. 
| great harshness. 


At first she was treated with 
Shut up in a damp room, hav- 


“The prince of Anhalt had stood godfather for 
one of Grumbkow’s daughters, and promised her 
| a portion of 5000 crowns. As she was about to 


duce the greater impression upon me, she told | ing iron bars to the windows, without bed and | marry, her father wrote to the prince to remind 


me that my own and my brother’s life depended | without furniture, she was left three days in this | him of his promise. 
" | played my part so well that it was | state, supplied with only just sufficient to sup- | duct of Grumbkow, who had entirely supplanted 
| port life. 


upon this, 
half-past six before the king was aware of it; all 


‘Though the queen was pregnant, the 


at once recollecting himself, he rose, and was al- | king did not spare her, and acquainted her in a 


ready proceeding towards the door, holding my | 
brother by the hand, when the later began to | 
struggle and to ery violently. The king, asto- | 


very rough manner with the misfortune of her 
favourite. She was so affected by it that it was 
feared she would miscarry. Besides her friend- 


Anhalt, irritated at the con- 


him in the good graces of the king, positively 
denied that he had ever made such a promise, 
Grumbkow replied; the other rejoined; they 
began to reproach one another with all their 
rogueries, and their correspondence at length be- 


nished at his opposition, began to coax him; but ship for Madame de Blaspil, the consideration of | came so abusive, that the prince resolved to de- 
finding that this had no effect, and that the poor | the king’s will, with which she had entrusted | cide the quarrel by arms. With the merit which 


boy would not go with him, he was going to beat | 
him. ‘The queen prevented this; but the king, | 
taking him up in his arms, would have carried | 
him away by force. 


feet, which | kissed and bathed with tears. ‘The | bity, received orders to put seals upon her effects. | whole of the action. 


! 
| 


queen placed herself against the door, conjuring 
him to stay at home that day. ‘The king, asto- | 
nished at this strange procedure, insisted on | 
knowing the cause of it. | 

“The queen knew not what to say; but her | 


her and which she had not returned, gave her 
extreme alarm. A lucky incident relieved her 


from this perplexity. Marshal Natzmer, a man | 
| then threw myself at his of extraordinary merit and acknowledged pro-| quet, where he hid himself in a ditch during the 


The queen acquainted him through the medium 
of her chaplain with her apprehensions, and im- 
plored him to send her back the will. ‘The echap- 
lain explained the risk which that princess would 
run if the documents were found, and performed 


Grumbkow possessed in a supreme degree, he 
bore the character of an arrant coward. He had 
given proofs of his valour at the battle of Malpla- 





He also distinguished him- 
self greatly at Stralsund, where he lost a leg at 
the beginning of the campaign, which prevented 
| him from going into the trenches. He had even 
the same misfortune as a certain king of France, 
who could not look at a drawn sword without 


husband, naturally jealous, conjectured that there | his errand so well that the marshal promised to | fainting ;* but, with these liitle exceptions, he 


was some conspiracy against him. Having, there- | 
fore, pressed her very urgently to tell him what | 
was the matter, she merely replied, without any | 
mention of Madame de Blaspil, that his life and | 
that of my brother were in danger. 


comply with the queen’s request. Nothing sus- 
picious was found among the papers, and no fur- 
ther search was made. 

** Ail the particulars that I have here given,” 


| was a very brave general. ‘The prince sent him 
a challenge. Grumbkow, trembling with courage 
and arming himself with religion and the esta- 
blished laws, replied that he would not fight ; 





‘That lady, | adds the princess, “I learned from the queen, | that duels were forbidden by divine and human 


having gone in the evening to the queen, thought| my mother: they are known to but very few laws, and that he was not disposed to transgress 


that, afier the scene which had taken place, she | 
could no longer keep silence. She disclosed to 
her the whole plot, entreating that she would ob- 
tain her a secret audience of the king on the fol- 
lowing day. ‘This the queen had no difficulty to 
do. She communicated to the king all the par- 
ticulars with which she was acquainted. ‘The 
king asked if she would maintain to Grumb- 
kow’s face what she had advanced ; she replied 
she would, and that minister was sent for. He 
had taken his measures so cautiously that he had 
not much reason to be afraid. The fiscal gene- 
ral, Katsch, a man of obscure birth, owed his 
fortune to him. Worthy of Grumbkow’s pro- 
tection, he was the living image of the unjust 
judge of the gospel. He was dreaded and de- 
tested by all honest men. Grumbkow had many 
other creatures of his own in the department of 
justice. He went boldly before the king, who 
communicated to him the deposition of Madame 
de Blaspil. He protested his innocence, de- 
claring that it was impossible to be a faithful 
minister without being exposed to persecutions, 
and that it was evident, from Madame de Blas- 
pil’s letters to ‘Trosqui, that she was bent on in- 
triguing and embroiling the court. He fell on 
his knees before the king, beseeching him to in- 
vestigate this affair in the strictest manner, and 
offered to furnish authentic proof of the false- 
hood of the accusations. The king accordingly 
sent for Katsch, as Grumbkow had foreseen. 
But, in spite of all his excuses, the latter was 
within an inch of ruin. Katsch contrived to pre- 
vent it: he had an extraordinary dexterity in 
browbeating the criminals who were so unfortu- 
nate as to have him for their judge. He con- 
founded them with eaptious questions and quirks. 
‘To these Madame de Blaspil fella victim. She 
could not furnish evidence of her charges, which 
were treated as calumnies. Katsch, seeing the 
king in a violent rage, proposed to put her to the 
torture. A remnant of respect for her sex and 
rank saved her from this ignominy. The king 
contented himself with sending her the same 
evening to Spandau, whither ‘T'rosqui followed 
in a few days. 





persons. ‘he queen took great care to conceal 
them; and my brother, since his accession to the 
crown, has caused all the documents connected 
with the proceedings to be burned. Madame de 
Blaspil was released at the expiration of a year, 
and her imprisonment was changed to exile in 
the country of Cleves. ‘The king saw her again 
some years afterwards, was very polite to her, 
and pardoned her for the past. After his death, 
my brother, to please the queen, gave her the 
appointment of gouvernante to my two younger 
sisters.”” 

It is right to add to this narrative, that the 
charge preferred in it against the prince of An- 
halt and Grumbkow, though apparently resting 
on good authority, is pronounced by Dr. Preuss, 
in his elaborate biography of the great Frede- 
rick, published a few years since, to be wholly 
unfounded. | think it extremely probable that 
the story of a conspiracy may have originated in 
the fallacious revelations of Clement, whose case 
and execution are noticed in a preceding chapter. 
But, though the princess may have been under 
an erroneous impression on this point, | see no 
reason to doubt her veracity in regard to those 
incidents which she relates either as an actor or 
an eyewitness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Quarrel between the Prince of Anhalt and Grumbkow—Charac- 
ter of Frederick William and the Prince-Royal, by Seckendorf 
—Discordance of the Tastes of the King aud the Prince—Cha- 
racteristie Letter of the King’s—Misunderstanding between 
the Courts of Hanover and Prussia—Seckendorf’s ariival in 
Berlin as Imperial Aml lor—I acquired by him— 
His Report of the 8 ate of Affairs at the Prussian Court. 





Since the disgrace of Madame de Blaspil and 
the good understanding between the courts of 
England and Prussia, an enmity had arisen be- 
tween the king’s two favourites, the prince of 
Anhalt and Grumbkow. ‘The former, finding his 
influence decline, retired to his own capital, Des- 
sau, and rarely came to Berlin, while Grambkow 
took occasion from his absence to strengthen 
himself in the king’s favour, superintending at 
the same time the foreign as well as the domestic 
affairs of the country. 


| them; nay more, he was determined to earn a 


crown in heaven by patient endurance of inju- 
ries. This affair reached the ears of the king, 
who employed all his efforts to reconcile the ad- 
versaries, but to no purpose: Anhalt was inflexi- 
ble. It was therefore resolved that they should 
meet attended by two seconds. The prince 
chose a Colonel Corf, in the Hessian service, 
and Grumbkow’s second was General Count 
Seckendorf, in the imperial service. Secken- 
dorf was the living image of Grumbkow, except- 
ing that the latter affected more religion than he, 
and that he was brave as his sword. Nothing 
could be more laughable than the letters which 
the general wrote to Grumbkow to rouse his 
courage. 

** Meanwhile the king resolved to interfere in 
the matter. At the beginning of 1725, he sum- 
moned a council of war, composed of all the 
generals and colonel-commandants of his army to 
meet in Berlin. The queen had most of the 
generals at her disposal. Dazzled by the fine 
promises made by Grumbkow that he would re- 
main firmly attached to her cause, she made the 
balance incline in his favour, otherwise he would 
have run the risk of being broke. He got off 
with an arrest of a few days, as a sort of satis- 
faction given by the king to the prince of Anhalt. 
As soon as he was released, the king sent pri- 
vately to advise him to meet the prince. The 
place fixed upon was near Berlin. The two 
combatants repaired thither, accompanied by 
their seconds. ‘The prince drew his sword, ad- 
dressing some abusive expressions to his adver- 
sary. Grumbkow answered only by throwing 
himself at his feet, which he embraced, begging 
his pardon, and entreating that he would restore 
his friendship tohim. Anhalt, without deigning 
to reply, turned his back upon him. Thence- 
forward they were sworn foes, and their animosi- 
ty terminated only with life. ‘The prince be- 
came totally changed for the better; and many 





* The writer alludes, without doubt, to James [. 
of England. 
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have laid the blame of most of his bad actions on| going to the smoking party and to church Fre-| became so inveterate that well-meaning persons 


the detestable counsels of Grumbkow.” 


In along and highly interesting letter from Seck- 


endorf to Prince Eugene relauve to the court, 
army, and politics of Prussia, dated from Meu- 
selwitz, June 27, 1725, we find the following 
characteristic remarks on the king and the prince- 
royal, which points to the origin of the dishar- 
mony that soon afterwards produced such de- 
plorable results. 


‘In all human probability, the king cannot | 


continue long to live as he does, without injury 
to mind and body, for he is in continual motion 
from morning till late at night; his mind being 
engaged at a very early hour with various 
matters, resolutions, and affairs: afterwards he 
fatigues himself incredibly the whole day with 
riding, walking, heats himself with hearty eating, 
and with drinking hard, but not to intoxication, 
sleeps little and restlessly, and of course irritates 
his otherwise vehement temper to such a degree 
that bad consequences may in time arise from it. 

“The prince-royal, though but fourteen, is 
obliged to accommodate himself to this way of 
life, and though the king is very fond of him, 
yet he harasses him with early rising and all the 
above-mentioned fatigues in such a manner that, 
young as he is, he looks old and stiff, and walks 
as though he had made many campaigns. 
object of the king is to induce him to prefer the 
military art to every other science, to learn be- 
times frugality and self-denial, and to seek no 
convenience or pleasure but what the king him- 
self likes. . But it is evident that this way of life 
is contrary to the inclination of the prince-royal, 
and that it will of course have a precisely con- 
trary effect in time, since the prince’s disposition 
tends naturally more to generosity, propriety, 
indulgence, and magnificence, and he is at the 
same time disinterested, liberal, and benevolent. 
Two proofs of this were seen on the journey 
when he refused the present usually made to a 
prince-royal by the city of Magdeburg, on his 
first visit to that place, and would not take it till 
obliged by his father: but even then, when it 
was brought to him, he said that, though he was 
forced to accept it by the king’s command, he 
should keep it till he was his own master and 
could have it distributed again among the citi- 
zens, already burdened with taxes. When again, 
during the same journey, the town of Stassfurth 
would have presented him with two hundred 
ducats as he passed through it, he refused the 
money and desired that it might be returned to 
the poor townspeople, forbidding his governors, 
Count Fink and Colonel Kalckstein, to say a 
word about the matter to his father, for fear he 
should order him to take it. This prince has 
moreover a strong natural inclination for all sorts 
of sciences, and especially for mathematics and 
mechanics, draws prettily, and observes every- 
thing, though expressly forbidden by his father 
to take any instructions in those things: and he 
is not allowed to associate with any but military 
and mostly subaltern officers, whereas his incli- 
nation would Jead him rather to converse with 
persons of superior knowledge and information.” 

Certain it is that Frederick had imbibed from 
his preceptor Duhan sentiments and tastes very 
different from his father’s. A misunderstanding 
arising chiefly from this cause sprang up early 
between the king and the prince. Though the 
latter submitted to all the restraints and annoy- 
ances of the military service, still it could be no 
secret to his harsh father that he preferred other 
pursuits to those of the mere soldier. Instead of 


| 
| 
{ 


The | 








derick stayed at home to read Voltaire’s works, | 
which interested him more than the discourses of | 
the king’s fools and the preachers. Instead of | 
playing sacred music on the harpsichord, agree- | 
ably to the king’s orders, he preferred the flute, | 
which he chose for his favourite instrument. If | 
he was required to join the hunting party, he | 
would retire to a distance in the forest with his | 
particular associates, and they would take out 
the instruments which they had brought in the 
pockets of their hunting coats and practise upon | 
them. He took so little pleasure in military | 
matters that, instead of exercising the corps of | 
cadets instituted for him by the king in 1717, he | 
played duets with Von Renizell, a subaltern of | 
that corps, who was a very clever performer on | 
the flute. The haughtiness with which the} 
prince treated those about him was also intolera- | 
ble to the king, who was fond of conversing 
with everybody. 

The king’s displeasure was expressed in such | 
a manner as could only wound without changing 
the heart of his son. In his smoking and sport- 
ing parties he exposed him to the raillery of his 
associates, because Frederick took no pleasure 
either in tobacco or in boar hunts; and for the 
most trifling cause he would punish him with 
arrest on bread and water. Such treatment ren- 
dered his life almost intolerable, and nothing but 
the hope of an improvement in his condition, by 
means of a marriage planned for him by his| 
mother, could have enabled him to endure it. 
The queen wished namely to ally her family 
more closely with that of England by a double 
marriage of her daughter Wilhelmine with the 
duke of Gloucester, and the price-royal of Prus- 
sia with the English princess Amelia. The in- 
trigues of Seckendorf thwarted this plan, and 
thus was the prince cut off from all prospect of 
such a change of circumstances as should remove 
him from the immediate superintendence of his 
father. 

It was probably at the persuasion of his 
mother, that, with a view to conciliate the king, 
Frederick now wrote to him, deprecating his 
displeasure, and imploring to be received again 
into his favour and affection. The king's 
answer is highly characteristic: ‘It is your 
own stubborn wicked head that does not love 
your father, for if one loves one’s father, one 
does all that he wishes, not only when he is| 
standing by, but when he does not see what one | 
is doing. For the rest, you know well that [| 
cannot bear any effeminate fellow, who bas no | 
manly inclinations, who is shy, cannot ride or| 
shoot, and is not cleanly in his person, frizzes | 
his hair like a fool and does not cut it; and all | 
this I have reprimanded a thousand times, but all | 
in vain, and there is no amendment whatever. 
Is haughty to others, full of beggarly pride, | 
speaks to nobody, except to a few, and is not| 
popular and affable, and makes grimaces with 
his face as if he was an idiot, and never obeys 
my will but when he is forced to it, not out of | 
love, and has no liking for anything but to fol-| 
low his own head, and is otherwise good for 
nothing. This is the answer. 

“ Freperick Witiiam.” 

‘Early in 1726,” says the margravine of 
Bayreuth, ‘‘ the queen was delivered of a son| 
who was named Henry. As soon as she had 
recovered, we went to Potsdam. My brother 
was not of the party: the king could not endure 
him, beeatise he would not submit to his will. 
He was always scolding him, and his animosity 











advised the queen to prevail upon him to make 
submission, which she would not listen to be- 
fore. . . . . Meanwhile the king became 
reconciled to my brother, who joined us at Pots- 
dam. He was the most amiable prince that was 
ever seen; handsome, and well made; with a 
mind superior to his age—possessing in short all 
the qualities that can compose a perfect prince.” 

The imperial court had taken alarm at the al- 
liance between Prussia and England, because it 
gave to a prince of the empire, who was besides 
in a great measure independent, a preponderance 
that might prove dangerous to the supremacy 
which Austria was solicitous to maintain in Ger- 
many. ‘The court of Vienna perceived the 
urgent necessity for withdrawing Prussia from 





that alliance, and attaching Frederick William if 


possible to Austria. [or this purpose the Im- 
perial General Count Seckendorf was sent to 
Berlin, and he availed himself of the misunder- 
standing between England and Prussia and ex- 
ecuted his commission with such skill, that in 
October, 1726, a treaty was concluded at Wus- 
terhausen between Austria and Prussia, which 


-however was not exactly directed against Eng- 


land. Frederick William had demanded, as the 
principal condition of this treaty, that the em- 
peror should guarantee his claims to the suc- 
cession to Juliers and Berg, while he on his part 
promised to accede to what was called the Prag- 
matie Sanction, which was intended to secure to 
the emperor’s daughters the succession to the 
Austrian monarchy in failure of male heirs. 
Charles VI. had apparently acquiesced in this 
demand of the king; but so far was he from en- 
tertaining any serious intention to assist in ag- 
grandising the power of Prussia, that he con- 
cluded at the same time a treaty with the elector 
palatine, guaranteeing to that house the succession 
which it claimed to Juliers and Berg. By all 
sorts of evasions, however, he contrived for a 
series of years to put off the king of Prussia, 
who naturally pressed for a complete settlement 
of this affair. His attachment to the emperor, 
nevertheless, continued unshaken; and Secken- 
dorf had taken good care to gain his 
favourite, General Grumbkow, by a considerable 
annuity, to the interest of the Austrian court ; 
and he of course neglected no means of confirm- 
ing the king in his friendly disposition towards 
the emperor. 

In adverting to the intrigues of Seckendorf and 
his court, at this time, the margravine furnishes 
some interesting and characteristic traits, 

** Owing to various causes,’’ she says, “the 
friendship between the courts of Hanover and 
Berlin began to cool. The king of Prussia was 
vexed at the delay of the marnage between his 
daughter and the duke of Gloucester. George I. 
had agreed moreover to furnish out of his elee- 
torate a certain number of tall soldiers for the 
king’s giant regiment; and as the Hanoverian 
minister neglected to obey his master’s directions 
to this effect, the king of Prussia ordered his re- 
cruiting officers in Hanover to take men fit for 
the purpose wherever they should find them. 
George demanded satisfaction and insisted on 
the release of his subjects; Frederick William 
refused to give them up; hence arose misunder- 
standing between the two courts, which soon 
degenerated into open hatred. 

‘¢Such was the state of affairs when Secken- 
dorf arrived in Berlin as envoy from the em- 
peror, with instructions to detach the king if 
possible from the great alliance of the maritime 
13 
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powers, to which Prussia had acceded, against 
Austria, Spain, and Russia. He was accom- 
panied by a troop of gigantic Heyducks whom 
he presented to the king in the name of his mas- 
ter, intimating at the same time that, as the em- 
peror was anxious on all occasions to please his 
majesty, he had granted permission to recruit in 
Hungary, and issued orders for all the tall men 
in his dominions to be sought out and offered to 
him. ‘This conduct, so different from that of his 
own father-in-law, highly delighted the king. 
Seckendorf moreover gave him grand entertain- 
ments every day, to which he invited only his 
own and Grumbkow’s creatures, and, amidst 
wine and good cheer, he prevailed upon him to 
renounce some of his engagements with England 
and to connect himself with the house of Aus- 
tria.”’ 

Seckendorf’s influence increased from day to 
day. He acquired such an ascendancy over the 
king, that he disposed of all vacant places. Span- 
ish pistoles won over to his interest most of the 
servants and generals about Frederick William, 
so that he was informed of all his proceedings. 
The double marriage planned with England being 
a formidable obstacle to his views, he resolved to 
prevent it by sowing discord in the family. To 
this end he employed secret emissaries. A thou- 
sand false reports made every day to the king 
about the prince royal and his eldest sister, irri- 
tated him against them to such a degree that ‘he 
ill-used us,”’ says the margravine, ‘* and made us 
suffer a martyrdom. My brother was represent- 
ed to him as an ambitious and intriguing prince, 
who wished for his death that he might himself 
reign; he was assured that he disliked the army 
and had openly said, that when he was king, he 
would disband the troops. He was further des- 


—— 


cribed as prodigal, and a character so opposite to | 


that of the king was attributed to him that it was 
natural he should conceive an aversion for him.”’ 
Of the state of affairs at the Prussian court 
about this time, Seckendorf gives the following 
account, in a despatch addressed to Prince Eu- 
gene, on the 22d of January, 1727. 
‘‘Favourably as the king expresses himself to- 
wards the house of Austria, so violently does he 
launch out at table, in presence of the queen, 
against the house of Hanover. But, in the even- 
ing, in his smoking party, he uses still stronger 
terms. When Major-general Von Fink and 
Colonel Toscani once declared themselves in fa- 
vour of a Hanoverian alliance, the king replied in 
his peculiar violent way, ‘ He is a coward of a 
Prussian who is on the Hanoverian side.’ 
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sels of Count Rothenburg have inspired her with 
this boldness; and that the latter has the less 
hesitation to urge her to such discourses, as the 
queen is obliged to do what he wishes, because 
it is said that the count supplies her with money 
for expenses which she could not defray out of 
the sum allowed her by the king. 
“The king, it is said, puts up with all these 
extravagances on account of his large expectations 
from the inheritance of her deceased mother, 
amounting, it is believed, to three millions [of 
dollars}. In order to get this money into his pos- 
session, he caresses the queen in all possible 
ways, and puts up with everything; but there 
would probably be a great change if either the 
money was in his coffers or he had no further 
hopes of obtaining it. With a view to the for- 
mer the king has sent the privy-councillor Lud- 
wig, with a secretary and several servants, to 
Hanover, with a number of empty chests for 
packing the money, and orders to bring it back 
to him. But the Hanoverian regency has ex- 
cused itself, saying, that it has received no direc- 
tions on the subject from England. 
‘The prince royal hears all the above-men- 
tioned discourses of his father’s, and was at the 
smoking party in Wusterhausen, when the king 
expressed himself so strongly in favour of the 
house of Austria and against that of Hanover: 
nevertheless, he is so devoted to the queen that 
he everywhere acts as a spy upon the king for 
her; through him she knows all that passes, and 
she reports again to Count Rothenburg. General 
Fink encourages him in these sentiments; this 
officer served in his youth in the French army, 
so he is entirely French and English, and one of 
the strongest of the opposite party, though he is 
aware that the king does not esteem him too high- 
ly on this account. 
“The eldest princess, with her next sister, is 
always at table and hears all these speeches and 
arguments, and, though she dares not join in the 
conversation, it is impossible to help admiring 
her good sense in listening to everything with the 
utmost indifference, manifesting no desire either 
for or against the marriage and alliance, so that 
one cannot tell whether she wishes it or would 
rather it did not take place on account of the well 
known libertinism of Prince Frederick of Hano- 
ver. The king seems rather to wish to see the 
thing settled from a point of honour, because ex- 
pectations of it have been held out for many years, 
than to suppose that it would tend to the happi- 
ness of his daughter, whom he tenderly loves, 
like all his other children. Some time ago, being 





‘* Notwithstanding these public expressions of 
opinion, the queen’s influence is greater and she 
is bolder in her public remarks than ever. One 
day at table, the king was expressing his wish 
that there might be a war, when the queen, look- 
ing at him contemptuously, said, * You, do you 
wish for war?’ At another time, when he was 
speaking with great scorn of the English and 
Hanoverian generals, she replied: ‘Why yes, 
they must get you to command their armies.’ 
On another oceasion, when the king was eating 
in the retirade at a small table with a very few of 
the most intimate of his officers, and he declared 
himself in the imperial interest, the queen re- 
joined publicly: *f shall still live to make unbe- 
lievers believe, and to show how you are deluded.’ 


at supper at Grumbkow’s, he said with warmth 
in the presence of eleven of us, ‘It is trae I was 
once a staunch Hanoverian on account of the 
match, but I am so no longer. If they will not 
have my girl at once, | don’t care whether she 
gets such a dancing-master or not.’ I might add 
many other particulars, but these will suffice to 
show how the king is disposed towards us. I 
would not answer for it, however, that he did not 
change his sentiments, if he could make more ad- 
vantageous conditions with the other allies. For, 
besides a great ambition to make a parade before 
the world, this prince has an insatiable desire to 
enrich himself and to extend his dominions.” 





Every one who was acquainted with the state of 
the court formerly and the timidity with which 
the queen used to demean herself towards the 
king, is astonished at thischange. It is believed 





that letters from her father and the secret coun- 
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We have seen that various causes had produced 
animosities between the courts of Prussia and 
Hanover. The sudden decease of George I. in 
June, 1727, at Osnabriick, while on his way 
from England to his hereditary dominions, and 
the accession of George II. to the British throne, 
had no tendency to allay those animosities ; and 
Austria and her ambassador omitted no occasion 
of fanning the flame and increasing this enmity. 
War appeared inevitable. In June, 1729, 44,000 
Prussians were ready to take the field. The 
regiment of gensd’armes had marched from Ber- 
lin to Halberstadt; three battalions of the guard 
followed. Pontoons and the train of artillery, as 
well as the whole garrison of the capital, were 
ready to break up. George also set in motion 
his troops, together with the Danish and Hessian 
auxiliary corps. Brunswick and Saxe-Gotha 
now undertook to mediate between the parties; 
and, though peace was preserved through their 
efforts, all personal friendship was at anend. If 
George called his brother-in-law, his *‘ dear bro- 
ther, the corporal,” or “‘ arch sand-strewer of the 
holy Roman empire,” Frederick William desig- 
nated him in return, his * dear brother, the come- 
dian.” Though such epithets were continually 
used in the hearing of the queen, still she would 
not relinquish the scheme of the double marriage ; 
neither were her children nor the English party 
at court discouraged; while the king was more 
and more prepossessed against this alliance by 
the Prince of Dessau, Grumbkow, and Secken- 
dorf. 

Before his accession to the throne and in the 
early part of his reign, Frederick William had 
lived in patriarchal harmony with the queen. 
During his absence in Pomerania, he had even 
allowed her majesty a participation in state affairs 
to an extent unexampled in the sovereign house 
of Prussia. On several occasions he had then 
referred the privy council to the queen. But now 
that her majesty opposed his intentions in regard 
to the marriages of their children, and these fami- 
ly matters led to political complications, in which 
again the queen espoused the party hostile to her 
husband, their domestic peace was frequently dis- 
turbed, and Frederick William enforced his right 
to arbitrary authority with the same rigour at home 
as in the state. Valets and hid chasstine women, 
ladies of the court and medical men, were bribed 
by the two parties into which the Prussian court 
was divided as spies and reporters: nay, even 
doubts of the queen’s conjugal fidelity were 
awakened, without the slightest ground whatever, 
in the mind of the king; and the domestic peace 
of the royal pair was for a long time disturbed. 

‘‘Meanwhile,”’ I again take up the lively nar- 
rative of the margravine, ‘ the frequent debauches 
into which the king was led by Seckendorf un- 





dermined his health; he began to be ailing, and 
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the hypochondria by which he was frequently tor- 

mented, made him very melancholy. ‘I'his dis- 
position was nota little encouraged by Herrman 
Franke,” founder of the orphan house at Halle, 
and of the academical institutions associated with 
it, who seems to have been on a footing of fa- 
miliarity with the king, and ** who raised scruples 
of conscience in him about the most innocent 
things. He condemned all pleasures and diver- 
sions, not excepting musie and hunting. The 
king,” says his daughter, ‘* preached a sermon to 
us every afternoon ; his valet de chambre struck 
up a hymn, in which we ail joined. We were 
obliged to listen to the sermon, as though it were 
that of an apostle. Sometimes, my brother and 
I could not help laughing; all the anathemas of 
the church were instantly launched at us, and we 
were obliged to submit to them with a contrite 
and penitent lobk, which we found difficult 
enough to assume. In short, that confounded 
Franke caused us to live like monks of La ‘Trappe. 
This excessive bigotry suggested to the king still 
more extravagant ideas. He resolved to abdicate 
the crown in favour of my brother. He would 
reserve, he said, for himself an income of 10,000 
crowns a-year, and retire with the queen and his 
daughters to Wusterhausen. ‘ There,’ he added, 
‘I will pray to God and attend to the cultivation 
of my land, while my wife and my daughters 
shall manage the house-keeping. You are a 
clever girl,’ said he to me, ‘1 will give you the 
care of the linen, which you shall mend, and of 
the soap. Frederica, who is covetous, shall have 
the custody of the provisions. Charlotte shall 
go to market for victuals, and my wife shall look 
after my young ones and the kitchen.’ He even 
began to write instructions for my brother, and 
to take other steps which seriously alarmed 
Grumbkow and Seckendorf, who, to divert his 
mind, proposed to him a trip to Dresden, and as 
one idea leads to another, so this gave rise to that 
of marrying me to Augustus king of Poland. 

“That prince was then fifty-eight years old. 
He has always been most renowned for his gal- 
lantries; he possessed gréat qualities, but they 
were tarnished by great vices. ‘Too strong an 
attachment to pleasure rendered him careless of 
the welfare of his people, and his fondness for 
the bottle led him into the commission of indig- 
nities, which will forever be a stain upon his 
memory. 

**Grumbkow and Seckendorf now wrote to 
Marshal Flemming, the favourite of Augustus, 
who, on sounding his master relative to the pro- 
posed match, found him well disposed towards 
it. Flemming was, in consequence, despatched 
to invite the king of Prussia to spend the carnival 
at Dresden. Frederick William, rejoiced to find 
so brilliant an establisiiment for his daughter, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and set off about the middle 
of January, 1728, for Saxony. In this journey 
he was accompanied, at the express desire of the 
king of Poland, by the prince royal. 

“The reception which Augustus gave to the 
king of Prussia was worthy of both monarchs. 
As the latter disliked ceremonial, it was regulated 
entirely according to his wish. He had requested 
to have lodgings at the house of Count Wacker- 
barth, for whom he had a great esteem. ‘That 
general’s house was magnificent; the king found 
royal apartments there. Unfortunately, the 
second night after his arrival, a fire broke out 
in it, and the conflagration was so sudden and so 
violent that the king was not saved without the 
utmost difficulty. The whole of that beautiful 
mafision was reduced to ashes. ‘This would 


# 





have been a very severe loss for Count Wacker- 
barth, if the king of Poland had not made amends 
for it by giving him the house of Pirna, which 
was much more magnificent than the other, and 
most sumptuously furnished.” 

In Dresden a new world opened upon Frede- 
rick. Of all that he had left at home—the rigour 
of military life, incessant application, economi- 
cal household establishment, the observance of 
the laws of morality—not a trace was here to be 
found. All was festivity and pleasure, and in- 
vention was racked to keep aloof satiety and 
ennui. Augustus, a man of polished manners, of 
chivalrous sentiments, and extraordinary bodily 
strength, had dedicated his life to enjoyment, 
and explored all the recesses of voluptuousness 
and debauchery. During the residence of his 
illustrious guests in his capital, it was his con- 
stant study to make their visit pass away like a 
delightful dream. 4 ‘ 7 

During this visit, the king of Prussia conclud- 
ed a secret political treaty with Augustus, and 
also promised him his daughter in marriage. 
The terms were settled, and the Prussian mon- 
arch lent the Saxon sovereign four millions of 
crowns upon mortgage of the province of Lu- 
satia. 

While in the Saxon capital, Frederick William 
wrote Jan. 16, as follows to Seckendorf: ** Here 
I am in Dresden and find that the king is grown 
very old, but I hope that God will preserve him 
longer for the welfare of Europe and Saxony, 
for I have found him eyuitable in regard to reli- 
gion, and his sentiments on this point have 
charmed me much. As for the electoral prince, I 
find him a handsome, polite, obliging, and sensi- 
ble man; and as for the imperial and royal prin- 
cess, I am ashamed on account of the many 
civilities she pays me, and as she is of the most 
illustrious house, I cannot find expressions to 
praise such civility enough. I look upon her 
indeed as very bigoted, but as the best person in 
the world and of great understanding, likewise 
an agreeable princess, with whom I am charm- 
ed. The magnificence here is so great that I do 
not think it could have been greater at the court 
of Louis XIV.; and, as for debauchery, I have 
been here but two days, and I can say with 
truth that I never saw anything like it, so that J 
have great cause to be satisfied here.” 

In another letter of the 3d of February, he 
writes with his own hand :—*‘‘ I go home next 
Wednesday, fatigued with all the good days and 
good living: the life led here is certainly not 
Christian, but God is my witness that | have 
found no pleasure in it, and am as pure as I came 
from home, and as by God’s help I will continue 
till my end.” 

Though the king staid till the 5th of February 
in Dresden, he dated all his letters written there 





from Berlin. 

** My brother,”’ says the margravine, * since 
his return from Dresden had sunk into a state of | 
gloomy melancholy. ‘The change in his temper | 
affected his health; he grew perceptibly thinner, | 
and we were afraid that he would become con- | 
sumptive. ‘The queen and I did what we could | 
to raise his spirits. I was dotingly fond of him, 
and when I inquired the cause of his despon- | 
dency he always replied that it was the ill usage 
of the king. He grew worse, so that it became 
necessary to inform the king of his situation. 
He sent his surgeon-major to see him, and the 
report of the latter alarmed him much. He told | 
him that the prince was very ill, and that he was 
in a sort of slow fever, which would degenerate 





| opposite to him. 


| want of politeness. 


into consumption, unless great care were taken 
of him. The king now blamed himself for be- 
ing, by the mortifications to which he subjected 
the prince, the cause of his melancholy situa- 
tion; and strove to make amends for the past by 
loading him with caresses and kindness; but all 
to no effect. Nobody had then any conception 
of the cause of his illness, but it was at length 
discovered to proceed from love. While at 
Dresden, he had conceived a fondness for de- 
bauchery; the restraint under which he lived 
now prevented him from indulging in it, and his 
temperament could not endure the privation. 
Several well-meaning persons apprised the king 
of this, and advised him to seek a wife for the 
prince, otherwise death might be the conse- 
quence, or he might plunge into debaucheries 
which would ruin his health. ‘To this the king 
replied, in the presence of some young officers, 
that he would give one hundred ducats to any 
one who should bring him intelligence that his 
son had a certain loathsome disease. Repri- 
mands and rebuffs now took the place of caresses 
and kindness, and Count Fink and M. Von Kalck- 
stein were ordered to watch over his conduct 
more strictly than ever.” 

On the 26th May, 1728, the king of Poland, 
Augustus If. with his son and a retinue of 500 


persons arrived at Potsdam, to return the visit of 


his Prussian majesty. ‘There he stopped two 
days, and inspected the battalion of tall grena- 
diers. ‘The flugelman, named Hohmann, mea- 
sured above seven feet, so that the king of Po- 
land, though rather tall himself, could not reach 
his cap with his hand. On the following day, 
there was a shooting match in the gardens with 
the cross-bow. ‘The chief prize, won by Count 
Sapieha, was a young bear, dressed up like a 
merry-andrew, which was led away by Frohlich, 
the king of Poland’s jester. 

On his arrival in Berlin, Augustus waited im- 
mediately upon the queen, who went as far as 
the third ante-chamber to meet and conduct him 
into her apartment where the princesses and the 
ladies of the court assembled. It should be re- 
marked that the Prussian monarch, with that 
heartlessness which is a peculiar characteristic 
of those times, had at this period fully determin- 
ed to sacrifice his eldest daughter, afterwards 
margravine of Bayreuth, to that old debauchee, 
the king of Poland, with whose vices he was 
but too well acquainted. 

That princess gives the following account of 
this visit. ‘ ‘The king of Poland had a majestic 
look and carriage ; a polite and affable air accom- 
panied all his motions, all his actions. He was 
very much broken for his age. The dreadful 
debaucheries in which he had indulged had 
eaused an accident to his right foot, which pre- 
vented his walking or standing long together. 
Mortification had commenced, and the foot had 
been saved only by the amputation of two of the 
toes. ‘The wound was still open, and he was 
in excessive pain. The queen begged him to be 
seated, but he would not for a long time; at last, 
at her earnest entreaties, he sat down upon a 
stool; the queen seated herself upon another 
As my sisters and I continued 
standing, he made many excuses to us for his 
He looked at me very at- 
tentively, and said something obliging to each of 


‘us. He left the queen after conversing with her 


for an hour. 

“The prince-royal of Poland came presently 
afterwards to pay his respects to the queen. 
This prince is tall and very stout; his face is 
15 
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regularly handsome, but has in it nothing pre- 
possessing. A certain air of embarrassment ac- 
companies all his actions, and to hide it he has 
recourse to a very disagreeable forced laugh. He 
speaks little, and has not the gift of being affable 
and pleasing, like the king his father. He may 
even be charged with inattention and coarseness. 
Beneath this unpromising exterior are hidden 
great qualities, which did not manifest them- 
selves till this prince became king of Poland. 
He prides himself on being a truly honest man, 


and his whole attention is devoted to the happi- | 
He leads a most regular 


ness of his subjects. 
life, cannot be charged with any vice, and the 
good understanding in which he lives with his 
wile deserves praise. This princess is extreme- 


ly plain, and has nothing to make amends for her | 
He did not stay long with the queen. | 
_ party of the king of Poland and the queen. He 


person. 
After this short visit, we returned into our in- 


significance and passed our evenings as usual, in | 


fasting and retirement, for we had searcely enough 
to eat. 

«« Next day, being Sunday, we all went, after 
the sermon, into the state apar' ments in the 


| 





liged to be extremely cautious on account of his 
jealousy. On the day of the departure of the 
king~of Poland, the two sovereigns dined to- 
gether at what was called the confidential table. 
lt was so named because a select party of 
friends only was admitted to it. This table 
is so constructed that it can be let down 
with pulleys. ‘There is no need of attendants, 
a kind of drams placed beside the guests 
serve instead of them. Each person writes 
down what he wants; the drums descend and 
come up again with such things as are required. 
The dinner lasted from one o’clock till ten at 
night. ‘They sacrificed to Bacchus till the two 
sovereigns exhibited the potent effects of his 
divine juice. Leaving the bottle for a while, 
they came to the queen’s apartment, where they 
played for a couple of hours. I was of the 


said many obliging things to me, and tricked in 
order to make me win. He then took leave of 
us, went to continue his libations, and set out 
the same night.”’ 

After all these visits and negotiations, the in- 


palace. ‘The queen advanced from one end of | tended match between king Augustus and. the 


the gallery, accompanied by her daughters, the 
princesses of the blood, and her court, while the 
two kings entered at the other. Never did I 
behold a finer sight. All the ladies of the city 
were ranged in a row along this gallery, magni- 
ficently attired. ‘The king and prince of Poland 
and their suite, consisting of three hundred high 
personages of their court, both Poles and Saxons, 
were superbly dressed, forming an extraordinary 
contrast with the Prussians. ‘The latter were in 
uniform, the singularity of which struck the eye. 
Their coats are so short that they could not have 
served our first parents instead of fig-leaf, and so 
tight that they durst not stir for fear of bursting 
them. Their breeches were of white linen, as 
well as their gaiters, without which they dare 
not appear. ‘heir hair is powdered but not 
frizzed, and tied behind with a riband. The 
king himself was dressed in this manner. 

‘*The sovereigns dined in state. The table 
was long ‘The king of Poland and the queen, 
my mother, were at one end. The king, my 
father, sat beside the king of Poland, and next 
to him the electoral prince. Then came the 
princes of the blood and the foreigners. I was 
by the side of the queen, my sister next to me, 
and the princesses of the blood were all placed 
according to their rank. Many toasts were 
drunk, little was said, and the whole was suf- 
ficiently tiresome. In the evening, the queen 
held a grand drawing-room. The Countess Or- 
zelska and Bilinska, natural daughters of the 
king of Poland, were there, as was also Madame 
Potge, a woman notorious for her licentiousness. 
The first was her father’s mistress—a thing that 
makes one shudder. Without being a regular 
beauty, her figure was perfect, and there was 
something faseinating about her. She cared 
little for her superannuated lover, but was very 
fond of her brother, Count Rutowski, the son of 
a Turkish woman, who had been femme de 
chambre to the Countess of Konigsmark, mother 
of Count [Marshal] Saxe. Orzelska was ex- 
tremely magnificent, especially in regard to 


jewels, the king having made her a present of 


those belonging to his late consort. 

‘There was no end to festivities at Berlin 
gnd Charlottenbarg. I did not see much of 
them. ‘The bad opinion which the king, my 
father, had of the sex caused him to keep us 
under terrible restraint; and the queen was ob- 





princess of Prussia was broken off, because his 
son, whose consent was requisite, would not 
subscribe to the conditions of the contract made 
by his father. 

As Augustus had heard much of the Spartan 
way of living at the court of Frederick William, 
he was not a little surprised at the solid magni- 
ficence which he found at Potsdam and Berlin. 
The king was fond of massive gold and silver 
plate, and he had recently received from Augs- 
burg four silver chandeliers, each of which cost 
10,000 doHars. In the hall of the knights and 
the white hall there were huge pyramidal piles 
constructed of utensils of silver and gold; in the 
former there was erected in 1739 an orchestra of 
massive silver for the performers who played 
during dinner; and in the reception rooms, the 
chandeliers, the tables, and the arms of the chairs 
were of silver. In a cabinet of the queen’s 
many articles, even the fire-pokers, were of gold. 

Among the retinue of king Augustus was the 
celebrated violin-player Locatelli. ‘Though Fre- 
derick William cared but little about such per- 
formers, he could not help complying with the 
wish of his royal visiter that he should hear this 
famous musician. He appeared in a coat of blue 
velvet, richly embroidered with silver, having 
costly diamond rings upon his fingers and a 
sword by his side. The king thought this a 
ridiculous dress for a fiddler, and said: ** This 
fellow looks like a councillor of war.’’ On the 
following day he sent him twenty dollars by one 
of his pages. Locatelli desired the bearer to 
keep the money, and to thank the king in his 
name. Frederick William was at first angry and 
complained to the king of Poland of the fiddler’s 
impudence; but Augustus replied that a per- 
former like him was accustomed to receive gold 
watches, diamond rings, snuff-boxes, and the 
like. 

*« So, so !” said the Prussian monarch, “ then 
we shall know better for another time.”’ A second 
concert was given. Locatelli again played with 
great applause, and the king had provided a heavy 
gold box filled with ducats. After the concert, 
he called Locatelli and handed him the box, say- 
ing: you are such a splendid fellow that | should 
like to earn the gift myself this time.” ** Such 
a present,” replied Locatelli, ‘from the hand of 
a monarch, is too valuable for»me ever to part 


The festivities closed with a hunting party on 
the Jungfernheide on the 14th of June. Though 
the king of Poland had some excellent marks. 
men in his retinue, yet Frederick William won 
a wager which he laid with him. Augustus 
boasted that he could produce a man whom none 
could equal, much less surpass. Frederick Wil- 
liam was acquainted with a lieutenant of artillery 
named Brink, who was an extraordinary shot, 
and matched him against the Saxon jager, whose 
skill consisted in firing three balls atva pole et 
the distance of four hundred paces, and hitting 
precisely the same spot with them all. Brink 
immediately performed the same feat; he then 
set up his sword at the same distance, and fired 
three balls against the edge of it with such pre. 
cision that they were divided into two equal 
halves. The Saxon tried to imitate him but 
failed. ’ Z 

The king of Poland left Berlin at midnight on 
the 17th of June, aud proceeded on his journey 
to Warsaw. ‘The margravine of Bayreuth re. 
lates that her brother’s health was at this time 
much improved, but he pretended to be worse 
than he really was, that he might be excused 
from attending the state dinners, because he was 
unwilling to give the precedency to the electoral 
prince of Saxony, as his father would have in- 
fallibly required him to do. His cure was com- 
pleted, adds the princess, by his joy at meeting 
Orzelska again, and her favourable reception of 
him in the secret visits that he paid her. 

Soon after the departure of the king of Poland 
from Berlin, occurred a singular scene, in which 
the prince royal was an actor, and which is thus 
related by his sister : 

“The king was beset by Seckendorf and 
Grombkow; they had frequent drinking-bouts 
together. One day, when they were thus en- 
gaged, a large tankard in the shape of a mortar 
presented by the king of Poland to his Prussian 
majesty was ordered to be brought. This mor- 
tar was of silver gilt, and chased: within it there 
was another tankard of the same material, and 
it had a lid of gold enriched with precious stones. 
These two tankards went round several times. 
Heated with wine, my brother took it into his 
head to leap upon the king and to kiss him 
several times. Seckendorff would have _pre- 
vented him, but he thrust him roughly away, and 
continued to kiss his father, assuring him that he 
loved him dearly, that he was convinced of the 
goodness of his heart, and that he attributed the 
unkindness with which he overwhelmed him en- 
tirely to the bad advice of certain persons anxious 
to profit by the dissensions which they strove to 
excite in the family; that he was determined to 
love and respect the king, and to be obedient to 
him as long as he lived. ‘This sally pleased his 
father much and procured my brother some alle- 
viation for about a fortnight. But this brief calm 
was succeeded by storms. The poor prince had 
not the least recreation; music, reading, the 
sciences, the arts, were prohibited as so many 
crimes. Ngbody durst speak to him; he him- 
self was scarcely allowed to go and see the queen, 
and he led the dullest-life in the world. Not- 
withstanding the king’s prohibitions he applied 
himself to the sciences, in which he made great 
progress. But the forlorn state in which he lived 
drove him into libertinism. His governors durst 
not follow him, and he gave himself up entirely 
to debauchery.” ) 

The proposed match between Frederick Wil- 
liam’s eldest daughter and the king of Poland 
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who seems to have been very anxious to get the 
princess off his hands, now insisted on her mar- 
rying the duke of Weissenfels, lieutenant-gene- 
ral in the Saxon service, a younger branch of a 
very ancient house, but not one of the most il- 
lustrious in Germany. ‘To this match his davgh- 
ter, sup by her mother and brother, was 
decidedly adverse ; and at the same time the ne- 
gotiation with England for the double marriage 
was continued under the auspices of the queen. 
We have seen how the prince royal, initiated 
at the depraved court of Dresden into the indul- 
gence of illicit passion, had, according to the ad- 
mission of his sister, ‘** given himself up rere 
to debauchery.” A's his every step was watched, 
and his every expression reported, the imperial 
party at‘the court of Berlin, whose principle was 
to sow dissension that they might govern, took 
care that the king should not be ignorant of 
his conduct. The unnatural aversion which 
Frederick William had conceived against his son, 
was increased to such a degree that he exclaim- 
ed: “ Fritz is a piper and a poet: he cares 
nothing about the soldiers, and he will undo all 
that I have been doing.” It is not improbable 
that the levity of the prince himself might have 
strengthened him inthis opinion. ‘Thus it is re- 
lated that, one day, when the king had taken him 
along with him into his treasure-room, and they 
came to a sack of money bending with its own 
weight to the floor, Frederick patted it with his 
ell and jocosely said: ** Be easy, thy redeemer 
liveth!” ‘The king, angry at this presumptive 
indication of a spendthrift disposition, would not 
suffer him to set foot in that room again. Deem- 
ing him disqualified by his pursuits and inclina- 
tions to be his successor, the king even con- 
ceived the idea of excluding him from the throne 
and inducing him to renounce it in favour of his 
eldest brother. Frederick, well knowing how 
sacred his father held the seventh commandment, 
replied with great presence of mind that he was 
ready to renounce the succession, if the king 
would declare before all the courts of Europe that 
he was not his legitimate ehild. In later years 
he himself admitted ; *‘ I was an éfourdi and de- 
served my father’s anger, but it was expressed 
with unnatural violence.” And yet, when Frede- 
rick takes up the pen to relate the deeds of his 
ancestors, he praises the conduct of his father, 
and, laying the blame of all his youthful tribula- 
tions upon himself, he says: “On aceount of 
the virtues of such a father, one must have some 
indulgence for the faults of the children.” 
Frederick, after devoting the forenoon to re- 
straint, wearing the queue introduced by his 
father in the military profession and afterwards 
adopted by all Europe, bracing himself up in a 
tight uniform, and submitting to the dinner for- 
malities, made himself amends in the afternoon. 
Retiring to his room, he threw his uniform into 
acorner, had his hair dressed in the fashion, 
with the appendage of a bag, put on a gold bro- 
cade dressing gown, studied, made verses, or 
practised on the flute. When the king of Poland 
visited Berlin, he had among his retinue an emi- 
nent flute-player named Quantz. Frederick was 
so struck with his exquisite performance that he 
was anxious to secure the benefit of his instruc- 
tions. This, however, was a difficult matter. 
Augustus would not part with Quantz, and Fre- 
derick William, it was certain, would not afford 
his son any such gratification. The queen, 
nevertheless, contrived that his wish should be 
falfilled. Quantz went privately twice a year 
oo Dresden tw Berlin, and gave lessons to the 
—42 10 





prince on his instrument, either very early in 
the morning, or more commonly between four 
and seven inthe ‘afternoon. 

One day when the prince, according to his 
custom in an afternoon, had thrown off his uni- 
form and put on a dress in the French fashion 
and a bag, and was practising with Quantz, Katte 
entered his apartment in breathless haste and told 
him that the king was coming, and that he was 
close at hand. Snatching up the flutes and the 
music-books, he had but just time to hide himself 
with Quantz in a small closet from which the 
stove was supplied with fuel; while Frederick 
slipped on his uniform. The king entered. The 
unlucky bag, which the prince had not time to 
take off, betrayed him. The king, on searching 
bout, discovered behind a curtain shelves con- 
taining books, and upon which also lay hand- 
some morning gowns. ‘These latter and tue bag 
were doomed by the king to the flames; the 
books he ordered to be sold to Haude, the book- 
seller: and he did not retire till he had given his 


son a long lecture which Quantz heard trembling | 


in his hiding-place. He was the more alarmed, 
because he was dressed in a red coat, a colour to 
which the king had a particular dislike: and in 
his future visits to Berlin he took good care not 


to wear any other than gray or blue. ‘The books | 
were kept by Haude for the prince, who sent for | 


them as he wanted them, till the whole library 
could be restored to him. 

The king and his family were at Potsdam, 
when he had a violent attack of gout in both feet. 
This complaint, together with the non-fulfilment 
of his hopes in regard to the English marriages, 
made him insufferably ill-tempered. ‘ The 
pains of purgatory,” says his daughter, ‘could 
not equal what we endured. We were obliged 
to be in his room by nine in the morning ; we 
dined in it, and durst not leave it on any account 
whatever. Nothing was to be heard the whole 
day but invectives against my brother and my- 
self. ‘the king never called me anything but /a 
canaille Anglaise (the English blackguard) and 
my brother le coquin de Fritz (that scoundrel 
Fritz). He forced us to eat and drink things 
which we disliked, or which disagreed with us ; 
so that sometimes we could not help bringing up 
again in his presence all that we had in our sto- 
machs. ‘The king’s impatience would not let 
him remain in bed; he was drawn about in a 
chair upon castors through the whole palace ; 
his two arms being supported by crutches. We 
had always to follow this triumphal car, like 
captives about to undergo their sentence. 

‘*One morning, when we entered to pay our 
duty to him, he ordered us away. ‘ Begone,’ 
said he angrily to the queen, ‘ with all your 
cursed brats; I want to be alone.’ ‘The queen 
was about to reply, but he insisted on her silence, 
and directed dinner to be served up in her apart- 
ment. ‘The queen was uneasy, but we were de- 
lighted, for my brother and I were getting as 
thin as laths for want of food. But no sooner 
had we set down to table than one of the king’s 
valets came running out of breath and crying: 
‘ Madam, come quick, for God’s sake, for the 
king is going to strangle himself!’ The queen 
instantly ran in a great fright. She found the 
king with a cord twisted about his neck, with 
which he would have been strangled, had she not 
come to his assistance. He was light-headed and 
in a high fever, which abated towards evening, 
when he was somewhat better. We were ex- 
tremely glad of it, hoping that his ill temper 
would subside, but it did not. 








‘“‘He related to the queen, at supper, that he 
had received letters from Anspach, informing 
him that the young margrave intended to be in 
Berlin in May to marry my sister, and that he 
should send his governor, M. Von Bremer, to 
bring the ring of promise. He asked my sister 
if that would please her, and what sort of a 
house she should keep when she was married. 
My sister was on such a footing with him that 
she could tell him all she thought, and even 
home truths, without his being offended. She 
therefore replied, with her usual frankness, that 
she would keep a good table, delicately supplied 
—‘a better one,’ added she, ‘than yours; and 
if t have children I will not ill-use them like you, 
and force them to eat what goes against them.’ 
—‘ What do you mean by that?’ rejoined the 
king. ‘What is the matter with my table ?’— 
‘Why, one cannot get enough to eat at it,’ said 
she, ‘and the little there is consists of coarse 
vegetables, which we cannot bear.’ The king 
had begun to be angry at her first answer ; the 
latter threw him into a furious passion, but its 
violence fell upon my brother and me. He first 
threw a plate at the head of my brother, who 
avoided the blow; then flung another at me, 
which I dodged in like manner. A torrent of 
abuse followed these first hostilities. He then 
turned his rage against the queen, reproaching 
her for bringing up her children so ill. ‘You 
ought to curse your mother,’ said he, addressing 
my brother ; ‘ it is owing to her that you are so 
ill brought up. I had a preceptor,’ continued 
the king, ‘ who was an honest man: [ still re- 
collect a story which he told me when I was 
young. ‘There was a man at Carthage, said he, 
who was condemned to death for various crimes 
which he had committed. While they were 
leading him to execution, he begged leave to 
speak to his mother. He put his head close to 
her, as if to whisper something, and bit off a 
piece of her ear. I treat you so, said he to his 
mother, that you may serve as a warning to all 
parents who do not take pains to bring up their 
children in the practice of virtue. Apply this,’ 
he proceeded, still addressing my brother, and as 
he made no answer, he commenced a fresh vol- 
ley of invectives, which he kept up until he was 
unable to speak. We arose from table, and, as 
we were obliged to pass him, he aimed a violent 
blow at me with his crutch, which | luckily 
avoided, or it must have knocked me down. He 
pursued me for some time in his chair, but 
those who drew it gave me time to escape to the 
queen’s apartment, which was at a considerable 
distance.” 

This is an extraordinary picture of courtly 
habits and manners in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century ; but we learn from what follows 
that in those days even royal parents had less 
consideration for their offspring, than persons of 
any feeling would show at the present day for 
their dog or cat. After the scene above described 
the princess found herself very ill; she fainted 
several times and had violent fever. This illness 
she attributes to the sudden chill caused by pass- 
ing through a series of apartments where there 
was no fire, and where it was extremely cold, 
In this condition, she sent to her mother, to re- 
present to her that she was too ill to leave her 
room, The queen would not listen to any ex- 
cuses, but insisted on her attendance in her 
apartment as usual, dead or alive. She was ac- 
cordingly dragged thither “ almost on all fours.” 
Though she fainted there repeatedly, she was 
taken in like manner to the king’s apartment, 
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who forced her to swallow a large goblet of old 
strong Rhenish wine, which increased her fever 
and produced delirium. This lasted for two 
days, and then small-pox made its appearance. 
Let us hear her own account of the manner in 
which she was now treated :— 

‘During the whole time that I was ill, the 
king never asked after me. On being told that 
I had the small-pox, he sent Holzendorf, his sur- 
geon, to see what I ailed. This brute said a 
hundred harsh things by desire of the king, and 
added others; but | was so ill thatI took little 
heed of them. He confirmed the report which 
had been made of my situation. His fears lest 
my sister should catch the disorder made him 
take all imaginable precautions to prevent it, but 
in a very cruel way for me. I was instantly 
treated like a prisoner of state ; seals were put 
on all the avenues leading to my chamber, ex- 
cepting one. The queen and all her servants 
were expressly forbidden to come near me: 80 
was my brother. I lay in a chamber where the 
cold was terrible. The broth given me was 
nothing but water and salt, and, when some bet- 
ter was asked for, the messenger was told that 
the king had said * it was quite good enough for 
me.’ When I dozed off a litle towards morning, 
I was presently startled by the sound of the 
drum; but the king would rather have let me 
die than stop that. My,brother, who hid had 
the small-pox, never forsook me; he came twice 
a day by stealth to see me. ‘I'he queen, not 
daring to come, sent every moment to enquire 
after me.’’—'I'he only wonder is, under all the 
circumstances, that the patient recovered, but 
this she did, though, as she tells us, she ** had 
the disorder thiee times, for no sooner did it go 
away than it broke out again.” 

Meanwhile Seckendorf and Grumbkow, in 
order to prevent effectually the projected English 





“The king had thrown up by dint of labour 
and expense a hill of dry sand, which intercepted 
the view so completely that the enchanted palace 
was not to be seen till you began to descend it. 
This palace, as it was called, consisted of a very 
small building, whose beauty was set off by an 
antique tower, containing a winding staircase. 
It was surrounded by a terrace, about which had 
been dug a moat, the black and stagnant water 
of which was like that of Styx, and diffused a 
stench that was almost suffocating. Three 
bridges led from the three faces of the house to 
the court, the garden, and an opposite mill. 
The court was bounded on two sides by the 
wings, where the gentlemen of the king’s retinue 
lodged, and on the other by a palisade, at the 
entrance to which were fastened two white eagles, 
two black eagles, and two bears, by way of 
guards—malicious creatures, by the by, which 
attacked everybody. In the middle of this court 
was a well, out of which had been made with 

reat art a fountain for the use of the kitchen. 

‘his magnificent group was surrounded by steps 
and enclosed with iron railing ; and this was the 
charming spot which the king chose for smoking 
in the evening. My sister and I, with our at- 
tendants, had no other lodging but two chambers, 
or to speak more correctly, garrets. We dined, 
in all weathers, in a tent set up under a large 
lime-tree, and, when it rained hard, we were 
ankle-deep in water, as the place was in a hol- 
low. The table was always laid for twenty-four 
persons, three fourths of whom were upon short 
allowance, because there were in general but six 
dishes, and those very sparingly supplied. From 
nine in the morning till three or four in the after- 
noon, we were shut up with the queen, who 
would not let us get a breath of air, or go into the 
garden, which was close at hand. She played 


| all day at tocadille with her three ladies, while 


alliance, determined to foster the dissensions al- | the king was out of doors. He always rose 


ready prevailing in the house of Prussia, hoping 
that the prince-royal might be foreed by the ill- 
usage of his father to take some violent resolution. 
Count Fink was an obstacle to this design. 
‘+ My brother,”’ says the margravine of Bayreuth, 
‘shad a regard for him, and his character of 
governor gave him a sort of authority over his 
pupil, which was likely to prevent him from 
taking any step prejudicial to his interest. They 
represented, therefore, to the king that my bro- 
ther, being past eighteen, had no fuither need of 
a governor, and that by dismissing Fink, he 
would put an end to all the intrigues of the 
queen, whose agent he was. The king approved 
their suggestion ; the two governors were honour- 
ably dismissed with handsome pensions, and re- 
turned to their military duties. In their place, 
two officers were given to my brother on the 
footing of companions :—Colonel Rochow, a 
very honest man, but of very ordinary capacity ; 
and Major Keyserling, likewise a very honest 
man, but a hare-brained fellow and a babbler. 
My brother liked them both very well ; but 
Keyserling, being the younger and very de- 
bauched, was consequently his favourite. This 
dear brother came and passed every afternoon 
with me: we read, we wrote together, and en- 


_deavoured to improve our minds; but I must 


confess that our writings were frequently satires, 
in which we did not spare our neighbours.” 
Soon after the recovery of the princess, her 
eldest sister was married to the margrave of 
Anspach, after which the royal family retired to 
Wusterhausen. Of * this terrible place,’’ as the 
princess calls it, she draws the following picture : 





from table at one o’clock, then lay down on a 
couch placed on the terrace, and slept till half- 
past two, exposed to the most intense heat of the 
sun. We shared this scorching heat with him, 
lying on the ground at his feet. Such was the 
agreeable life that we led in this charming 
place.” 

Here, the princess tells us, the disputes about 
her own marriage were renewed. ‘All day 
there was nothing but quarrels and dissensions. 
The king almost starved my brother and me. 
He performed the office of carver and helped 
everybody excepting us two; and, when there 
happened to be something left in a dish, he 
would spit upon it to prevent us from eating it!!! 
We lived both of us on coffee and dried cherries, 
which totally spoiled my appetite. On the other 
hand, I was treated with abundance of abuse and 
invectives, being called all day long by all sorts 
of names, no matter. who was present. The 
king’s anger was sometimes so violent that he 
drove my brother and me away, and forbade us 
to appear in his presence except at meal times. 
The queen had us to see her secretly while he 
was gone a-hunting. She had spies on the look- 
out, who came and informed her as soon as he 
was to be seen in the distance, that she might 
have time to send us away. Owing to the negli- 
gence of these people, the king one day surprised 
us in her apartment. ‘There was but one door to 
it, and he came upon us so suddenly that it was 
impossible to escape. My brother hid himself 
in a recess, while I crept beneath the queen’s 
bed, which was so low that [I had some trouble 
to get under it, and was in a most inconvenient 


ture. No sooner were we ip our hiding 
places than the king entered. Being much fa. 


tigued with the chase, he threw himseif upon the | 


bed and fell asleep, and there he lay for two 
good hours, I was almost stifled under the bed, 
and could not help poking out my head now and 
then to get air. Could any one have witnessed 
this scene, it must have been extremely laughable, 
At length the king awoke and went away ; we 
crawled out of our dens as speedily as we could, 
begging the queen not to bring us into any more 
such scrapes,” 

The king soon afterwards went to Libnow, a 
small town in Saxony, to have an interview with 
the king of Poland. Here it was that Secken- 
dorf and Grumbkow, supported by the latter 
sovereign, obtained from Frederick William a 
formal promise of the hand of his eldest daughter 
for the duke of Weissenfels, but this circum. 
stance he kept a profound secret from his family, 
which on his return he began to treat with hi 
usual brutality. 

‘He never saw my brother,”’ says the 
princess, * but he threatened him with his cane. 
The latter told me frequently that he would en- 
dure everything from the king but blows, and 
that, if he ever proceeded to extremities with 
him, he would emancipate himself by flight. 
Keith, one of the king’s pages, who had been a 
tool of my brother’s pleasures, had been made 
officer in a regiment quartered in the country of 
Cleves. I was very glad that he was gone, 
hoping that my brother would lead a more regu- 
lar life; but this was far from being the case. A 
second favourite, much more dangerous than the 
other, succeeded him. ‘This young man, captain- 
lieutenant in the gens-d’armes, was named Katte. 
He was the grandson of Marshal Count Wartens- 
leben. General Katte his father had sent him 
to college, having destined him for the law, and 
he then traveled; but, as no fuvour was to be 
hoped for except for persons in the army, he was 
placed in it contrary to his expectation. He 
continued to apply himself to study : he had a 
good understanding, had read a great deal, and 
seen much of the world, and the good company 
which he continued to frequent had given a 
polish to his manners which was then very rare 
in Berlin. His face was rather disagreeable than 
prepossessing : his eyes were almost covered by 
bushy black brows, and they had a sort of 
sinister look, which almost foreboded his fate. 
His face was tanned, and pitted with the small- 
pox, which made him look still worse. He af- 
fected the free-thinker, was excessively dissolute, 
and withal very ambitious and indiscreet. Such 
a favourite was not likely to lead my brother 
back to better courses. I was not informed of 
this new friendship till my return to Berlin, a 
few days after the king’s arrival from Libnow. 
Here we lived for some time very quietly til! a 
fresh occurrence disturbed our repose. 

‘*The queen one day received a letter from 
my brother, which was delivered to her secretl 
by one of her attendants. This letter made mn 
an impression upon me, that I can repeat it nearly 
word for word. 

‘“*«T am in the utmost despair. What I have 
long apprehended has at length happened. The 
king has entirely forgotten that I am his son, and 
treated me like the vilest of mankind. This 
morning, I went into his room as usual: the 
moment he saw me, he seized me by the collar 
and struck me with his cane in the most cruel 
manner. I strove in vain to defend myself: he 





was in such a terrible passion that he was beside 
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himself, and only desisted from sheer weariness. 
I am driven to extremity: I have too much 
honour to endure such treatment, and am deter- 
mined to put an end to it one way or other.’ ”’ 

This letter plunged the queen and her daugli- 
ter into the deepest grief; the latter, who was 
better acquainted with the meaning of the con- 
cluding words than her mother, besought her not 
to persist in the scheme of the alliance with 
England, which embittered the king’s mind 
against her, against her brother, and against her- 
self; adding that she foresaw that one of them 
must be sacrificed to the hatred of Seckendorf 
and Grumbkow, and she would rather be that 
one than her brother, though a forced marriage 
with the duke of Weissenfels would make her 
most wretched. Upon this, ‘‘ the queen,”’ she 
says, “flew into a violent passion: ‘Do you 
wish to break my heart,’ said she, ‘ and to bring 
me with sorrow to the grave? Never talk in 
that manner again, and depend upon it, if you are 
capable of such meanness, I will give you my 
curse, renounce you for my daughter, and uever 
suffer you to appear again in my presence.’ 
These last words were uttered with such empha- 
sis and agitation that I was frightened. She was 
pregnant, and this increased my apprehensions. 
I strove to soothe her, and assured her that I 
would never do anything that could cause her the 
least vexation. 

“For some time the king behaved tolerably 
well to the queen; but my brother’s condition 
and mine were no better. I durst not appear in 
his presence. My poor brother, who was abso- 
lutely required to be about his person, was sub- 
ject every day to blows with his fists and his 
cane. He was in the greatest distress, and I 
suffered more than he did in seeing him thus 
treated.” 











CHAPTER X. 


The Prinve-Royal forms the design of absconding—IlIness of the 
Queen —Barbarous usage of the Prince by his Father—Mission 
of sir —— Hotham to the Prussian Court—The King goes to the 
Saxon Camp :t Muhiberg—Artful duct of Seckendorf— 
Gross insult offered by the King to Hotham—Fruitless Over- 
tures for Conciliation—Mission of Guidekens, the English 
Secretary of Legation on behalf of the Prince-Royal— Appa 
rent change in his sentiments for his Sister—The King sets out 
with the Prince on a Journey to Anspach and the South of 
Germany—Frederick attempts to execute his design of escap- 
ing—lIs placed in close custody by his Father—Brutal violence 
of the King—Arrival at Wesel—Examination of the Prince — 
Generous interposition of General von der Mosel—Letter to 
Madame Kamecke—Seckendorf’s Narrative of the Prince's At- 
tempt—E-cape of Keith from Wesel—Katte’s proceedings in 
Berlin—His Arrest—Fright of the Queen and the Princess 
about the Letters written by them to the Prince—Curious cir- 
cumstances attending the recovery and destruction of them. 





Frederick had now entered his 19th year. 
He measured five feet two inches three lines ; 
his make was rather slender than robust, his 
chest well arched. His countenance combined 
dignity and grace in an extraordinary degree ; 
and his blue eye, though piercing, had a most 
agreeable expression. A new cause of dissatis- 
faction had come to the king’s knowledge. He 
was informed that the prince had contracted 
debts to the amount of 7000 dollars—in his eyes 
an unpardonable offence—and he renewed an 
edict forbidding any one, upon penalty of hard 
labour in chains, or even death, to lend money to 
minors, members of the royal family not ex- 


“a 

n February, 1730, Frederick William took a 
journey to Dresden to confer with the king of 
Poland. He was accompanied by the prince- 
royal, who, the evening before his departure, 
after taking leave of his sister, went to her apart- 
ment magnificently dressed in the French fashion, 





which ¢ 
first she did not know him. He told her that 
such had always been their mutual fondness that 
with her he could not make a secret of his in- 
tentions; that, weary of the ill-usage which he 
suffered, he was determined to seize this oppor- 
tunity to throw off so galling a yoke ; that he 
should secretly leave Dresden and proceed to 
England ; and that on his arrival there he had no 
doubt he should soon find means to extricate 
her from her disagreeable situation. The re- 
monstrances and entreaties of the princess, 
backed by those of her governess, Madame de 
Sonsfeld, at length shook his determination, and 
he gave his word of honour that he would not 
carry it into execution, 

During the king's absence, the queen fell dan- 
gerously ill, and her disorder, gradually growing 
worse, had reached its height some days after his 
return to Potsdam. A special messenger was 
sent, begging him to come, if he wished to see 
her again alive. At sight of her, his suspicions 
that her illness was feigned were dispelled ; he 
was overwhelmed with grief, burst into tears, 
and declared to those around him that he should 
not long survive the queen if she were taken 
from him! The toucling manner in which she 
spoke to him increased his affliction. He begged 
her forgiveness a thousand times for the vexation 
which he had caused her, and showed that he had 
acted much less from his own impulse than from 
the instigation of the unworthy creatures who had 
always set him against her. The queen im- 
plored him to be reconciled with his two child- 
ren, and to afford her in dying the consolation of 
seeing peace restored in the family. ‘* He sent 
for me,” says the princess, ‘ I fell at his feet, 
and said all that I thought most likely to soften 
him. Sobs interrupted my utterance. All pre- 
sent were in tears. At length he lifted me up, 
kissed me, and seemed to feel for my situation. 
My brother then came. He merely told him that 
he forgave him for the past on his mother’s ac- 
count; that he must change his conduct, and 
thenceforward obey his will, in which case he 
might rely on his paternal affection. ‘The queen 
was so delighted at this restoration of harmony 
in the family, that in three days she was out of 
danger. The king, relieved from his anxiety 
about her, reverted to his former sentiments to- 
waids my brother and myself; but, as_ the 
queen’s health was yet precarious, he concealed 
his aversion in her presence, and ill-used us 
when we were out of her apartment. 

‘* My brother began to receive his usual allow- 
ance of canings and cuffs, and to be more and 
more impatient, saying to me every day that he 
was resolved to run away, and only waiting for 
an opportunity. [is mind was so soured that 
he would not listen to my exhortations, and he 
was frequently angry even with me. One day, 
when I was using all my efforts to appease him, 
he said: ‘ you are always preaching patience to 
me; but you will never put yourself in my 
place. Iam the most miserable of beings, sur- 
rounded from morning till night by spies, who 
put a malicious construction upon all my words 
and actions. ‘The most innocent recreations are 
forbidden me. I dare not read; music is pro- 
hibited ; and if I do enjoy those pleasures, it is 
by stealth and with trembling. But what has 
quite driven me to despair, is a circumstance that 
has just happened at Potsdam, which I would 
not tell the queen, as it would only make her un- 
easy. One morning, on entering the king’s 
apartment, he seized me by the hair, and flung 





me on the floor, along which, after exercising the 
strength of his arms on my poor body, he drag- 
ged me, in spite of all my resistance, to a win- 
dow that was near, and seemed bent on perform- 
ing the office of the mutes in the seraglio; for, 
laying hold of the cord of the window curtain, 
he put it round my neck. Luckily I had time 
to rise; I seized both his hands and began to cry 
out. A valet-de-chambre came immediately to 
my relief, and rescued me from his grasp.* Such 
are the dangers to which | am daily exposed, 
and so desperate is my condition, that none but 
violent remedies can put an end to it. Katte is 
in my interest; he is attached to me, and will 
follow me all the world over, if I wish it. Keith 
will join me too. With them I am making all 
the arrangements for my flight. I shall not say 
any thing to the queen; she would not fail to tell 
Ramen,’ [her femme-de-chambre, in whom she 
placed implicit confidence, and who repaid it by 
betraying every word she said to her enemies, 
Grumbkow and Seckendorf, |‘ and I should be 
ruined. I shall inform you secretly of all that 
happens, and find a safe channel for sending you 
letters.” The situation of my brother was so 
deplorable, that I could not condemn his resolu- 
tions, though I foresaw their disastrous conse- 
quences. His plans were so ill-conceived, and 
those who were informed of them so indiscreet 
and so unfit to conduct an affair of such import- 
ance, that they could not but miscarry. I proved 
all this to my brother; but he was so infatuated 
with his schemes, that he would not heed what I 
said, and I could only prevail upon him to defer 
their execution till the receipt of the expected 
letters from England. 

Those letters soon afterwards arrived. They 
announced the appointment of Sir — Hotham as 
his Britannic majesty’s envoy extraordinary to 
the court of Berlin, to conduct the negotiation. 
He arrived on the 2d of May, and had an audi- 
ence of the king at Charlottenburg. ‘The envoy, 
after assuring the king of the continued friend- 
ship of his master, told him that he was instructed 
to ask the hand of his eldest daughter for the 
prince of Wales, and he had no doubt that the 
king would consent to the union of the prince- 
royal with the Princess Amelia; but he wished 
the other to take place first, and then it would 
depend on his Prussian majesty to fix that of the 
prince. ‘The king was so elated with this com- 
munication, that, after.dinner, at which the bottle 
circulated freely as usual, he poured out a bumper, 
and proposed to the envoy the health of his son- 
in-law the prince of Wales, and that of the 
princess. Grumbkow and Seckendorf were 
thunderstruck, while the queen’s friends and the 
other envoys triumphed. ll rose from table 
and congratulated the king, who was so over- 
joyed that he shed tears. After dinner, Hotham 
stepped up to the king, and besought him not to 
divulge the proposals which he had made in 
reference to the marriage till he had granted him 
a second audience. 

In this and other secret conferences, Hotham 
informed the king that his Britannic majesty re- 
quired one condition as a preliminary to the con- 





* It was probably to this circumstance that Fre- 
derick alluded, during the seven years’ war, when, in 
conversation with Sir Andrew Mitchell, the English 
ambassador, he said: “I was long very unhappy, 
and was cruelly treated by my father. My resolu- 
tion came to maturity one day when my father struck 
me and dra me by the hair. In this disordered 
state I was obliged to cross the parade. From that 
moment I was firmly resolved to venture at any risk.” 
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ciusion of the double marriage, namely, the dis- 
missal of his minister Grumbkow. He repre- 
sented that this man, entirely in the interest of 
the court of Vienna, was the only cause of the 
continual misunderstandings between the two 
houses; that he betrayed the secrets of state, 
and that, in concert with Reichenbach, the Prus- 
sian resident in London, he plotted the most in- 
famous intrigues. He added that letters of his 
to this Reichenbach had been intercepted, and 
he could prove what he had advanced by show- 
ing them to the king. He urged the latter to 
the conclusion of the two marriages, assuring 
him that the king of England would be satisfied 
with the betrothal of the prince royal, and lezve 
him quite at liberty to fix the time for his nup- 
tials. He went still further, and offered to give 
the sum of £100,000 sterling with the princess 
of England, without requiring any dowry with 
thePrussian princess. 

On the 30th of May, the king of Prussia set 
out for the camp of Muhlberg, to which he had 
been invited by the king of Poland. ‘lhe whole 
Saxon army was there collected, and made those 
evolution and maneuvres which have been de- 
scribed by the celebrated chevalier Folard. ‘The 
uniforms, liveries, and equipages were of con- 
summate magnificence ; and the tables, one hun- 
dred in number, were sumptuously supplied. 
Frederick, as usual, accompanied his father, and 
before his departure, on taking leave of his sister, 
he informed her that he should this time put his 
long meditated plan into execution. Her remon- 
strances, however, and those of her gouvernante, 
who represented that it would be the height of 
imprudence not to await the conclusion of the 
negotiation with England, again induced him to 
promise to forego his intention, 

It appears, however, that, in spite of his pro- 
mise, Frederick was bent on seizing this oppor- 
tunity for attempting to carry it into effect. A 
letter addressed by him to Katte, probably just 
before he set out for Saxony, as it is dated in 
May, and found after Katte’s arrest among the 
papers entrusted to his care by Frederick, affords 
sufficient evidence of his intention. It was as 
follows: “1 am off, my dear Katte. I have 
taken such precautions that I have nothing to 
fear. I shall pass through Leipsick, where I 
shall assume the name of Marquis d’Ambreville. 
I have already sent word to Keith, who will pro- 
ceed direct to England. Lose no time, for I cal- 
culate on finding you at Leipsick. Adieu; be 
of good cheer.”’ 

In pursuance of this scheme, the prince ap- 
plied to the Saxon minister, Von Hoym, for 
passports and post-horses for two officers travel- 
ling incognito; but the minister, most likely ac- 
quainted with his design, which, partly through 
spies and partly through Katte’s indiscretion, 
was no secret to Grumbkow and Seckendorf, re- 
fused his assistance. He communicated the cir- 
cumstances to the king, and Augustus himself 
entreated Frederick, whose impatience seems to 
have been wrought up to the highest pitch by 
brutal treatment of his father's while at Muhl- 
berg, at least to delay the execution of his plan 
while he was in his dominions. 

The vaunted mancuvres at the Saxon camp 
are described by Frederick, in the life of his fa- 
ther, as being rather a theatrical exhibition than 
a representation of war. ‘ During these spe- 
cious demonstrations of friendship,” he con- 
tinues, ** Augustus sought, by his intrigues at all 
the courts, to wrest from Frederick William the 
succession to the duchy of Berg, and to secure it 


for himself. This camp, this magnificence, these 
false tokens of esteem, were s s by which 
the king of Poland hoped to lull the Prussian 
monarch ; but the latter saw through his design, 
and only felt the stronger detestation of his per- 
fidy."” He says nothing more concerning this 
journey, lest he should have to touch upon the 
unpleasant scenes which occurred between him- 
self and his father. 

On the king’s return to Berlin, Hotham, who 
had meanwhile received the original letters of 
Grumbkow’s which had been intercepted, in- 
formed the king of the citcumstance, and re- 
quested a private audience. Seckendorf, learn- 
ing this fact by means of his spies, determined 
to be beforehand with the British envoy. After 


enlarging upon the anxiety of the emperor to se-" 


eure the king’s friendship, and the advantages 
which it had already procured him, he adverted 
to the correspondence of the prince royal with 
England, containing promises of marriage made 
without his majesty’s knowledge, and to the ru- 
mours of his intended flight. As for his pro- 
jected marriage, he declared that it was too dan- 
gerous a scheme for the king to assent to it. 
** Consider, sire,” said he, ‘* how many incon- 
veniences attend it; you will have a vain, con- 
ceited daughter-in-law who will fill your court 
with intrigues ; the revenues of your kingdom 
will not be adequate to her expenses ; and who 
knows if she may not at last strip you of vour 
authority! I am warm, sire, but forgive me on 
account of my zeal; it is Seckendorf, and not 
the emperor’s minister, who addresses you. 
England treats you like a child; she entices you 
with a lump of sugar, and seems to say: you 
shall have this, if you will obey me and dismiss 
Grumbkow. What a stain upon your majesty’s 
glory, if you fall into so palpable a snare, and 
what reliance can faithful servants place upon you, 
if they find themselves incessantly the sport of 
foreign powers!” At length he carried his hy- 
pocrisy so far as to burst into tears, and acted his 
part so well as to produce the intended effect. 
Next day Hotham had his audience. After 
assuring the king that his court acceded to all his 
wishes, he put into his hands Grumbkow’s let- 
ters, adding that he had no doubt the king would 
give him up as soon as he had read them; that 
one of them was indeed in cipher, but se 
sons had been found clever enough to deci- 
pher it. ‘The king took them with a furious 
look, and flung them in the face of the en- 
voy, at the same time raising his foot as if 
to kick him. He thought better of it how- 
ever, left the room without speaking, and slam- 
med the door with violence. ‘The English mi- 
nister retired in as great a rage as the king. As 
soon as he reached his residence, he sent for the 
envoys of Holland and Denmark, and told them 
what had passed. His English spirit showed it- 
self on this occasion ; he protested to those gen- 
tlemen, that, if the king had stayed a moment 
longer, he should not have regarded his rank, but 
taken satisfaction on the spot. His. character 
of minister having been violated by this insult, 
he declared -hat his negotiation was at an end, 
and that he should set out very early next morn- 
ing. Attempts were made to appease him, but 
to no purpose, The king bitterly repented his 
misconduct, and commissioned the ministers of 
Demark and Holland to assure him that he was 
ready to make him a formal reparation in their 
presence. At the suggestion of M. de Leuvener, 
the Danish envoy, the princé royal wrote a note 





to the English minister, to prevail upon him to 


accept this expedient. It was to the following 
effect :— 

* Sir,—Having learned from M. Lenvener the 
final intentions of the king, my father, I have uo 
doubt that you will accede to his wishes. Con- 
sider, sir, that my happiness and my sister’s de- 
pend on the resojution that you shall take, and 
that your answer will cause the union or disunion 
of the two houses. I flatter myself that it will 
be favourable, and that you will comply with my 
entreaties. I shall never forget such a service, 
which I will acknowledge throughout my whole 
life by the most perfect esteem, &c.”’ 

To this note, delivered to the British envoy by 
Katte, he returned the following reply :— 

** MonseiGneur,—M. de Katte has just de- 
livered to me the note of your royal highness. | 
am filled with gratitude for the confidence which 
it manifests. Were it my own personal affair, 
I would strive to do the impossible, in order to 
prove my respect by my deference to your or- 
ders ; but, as the insult which I have received 
regards the king my master, I cannot comply 
with the wishes of your royal highness. I will 
endeavour to give the best turn that I can to this 
affair ; and, though it interrupts the negotiations, 
I hope that it will not break them off altogether.” 

Finding that the affair was at an end, the 
king’s ill humour vented itself upon the queen. 
He told her in a sarcastic tone that he had deter- 
mined to make his eldest daughter coadjutrix of 
the abbey of Herford; and he instantly wrote 
on the subject to the abbess, the margravine 
Philip, who aeceded to his wish without hesita- 
tion. The English envoy, adheriny stedfastly 
to his purpose, quitted Berlin. 

Frederick, nevertheless, was indiscreet enough 
to write to the queen of England that he would 
never marry any but an English princess. The 
king was apprised of this circumstance by Seck- 
endorf, whose authority was General Diemar, the 
Hessian minister in London. 

Guidekens, the British secretary of legation, 
was now commissioned by the prince ‘to sound 
the English court as to whether he could find 
protection there, or whether it could obtain per- 
mission for him to reside in France.” He re- 
solved to await the return of Guidekens, and to 
defer the scheme of flight till the king’s next 
journey to Anspach. On his arrival in Berlin, 
the prince placed in the hands of Katte his ready 
money, jewels, and letters ; and through him he 
got made a gray cloth coat with silver lace, 
which he intended to wear in his flight. Katte 
promised, upon pretext of going a-recruiting, to 
accompany the prince disguised as a postilion, to 
meet him at Anspach and then to watch an op- 
portunity for escaping. 

Guidekens, meanwhile, returned from London. 
In a nocturnal interview with the prince, ar- 
ranged by Katte, in the porch of the palace, he 
represented to him that his presence was not 
wished for in England ; that he must relinquish 
the idea of going thither,as the execution of it 
under the then circumstances would set all Eu- 
rope in flames, and widen the breach between 
the two countries ; but that everything would be 
done in England to assist him and to pay his 
debts. The prince, however, did not desist from 
his purpose. Katte offered to go himself to 
England to secure him a reception, and Frede- 
rick gave him a letter to the king. He wrote at 
the same time to Guidekens that. his debts 
amounted to 15,000 dollars, and begged that he 
would procure that sum for him from his Britan- 
nic majesty. x! 
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‘* My brother,” says the princess, whose pro- 
jected establishment was annihilated by the wan- 
ton provocation given by her father to the British 
envoy, “seemed to care but little for this re- 
verse. ‘ T'urn abbess,’ said he to me, wagging 
his head: * you will still have an establishment. 
I cannot comprehend why the queen should 
fret; the misfortune does not appear to be so 
great. I am tired of all these underhand pro- 
ceedings: my resolution is taken. I have no- 
thing to reproach myself with in regard to you. 
I have made every effort to promote your mar- 
riage ; get out of the scrape as well as you can. 
It is high time for me to think of myself; 1 have 
suffered enough; do not assail me with any 
more tears and entreaties—they will be to no 
purpose.’ All this, uttered in a tone of vexation, 
pierced my heart. His mind had been so soured 
for some time, and he led such a |ibertine life, 
that his former good feelings seemed to be stifled. 
I strove to appease him and to make him listen 
to reason. His short disdainful answers ruflled 
me in my turn; I replied in a few keen words 
which produced still keener, so that I was 
obliged to hold my tongue, in hopes of making 
it up with him when his passion was over. 

‘* He was to set off very early next morning 
with the king for Anspach; it was absolutely 
necessary that I should make my peace with him 
that night. I loved him too much to par. from 
him on bad terms, and I wished to prevent, if 
possible, the scheme which he meditated. He 
listened very coldly to all the kind and affection- 
ate things that I said to him; and when | press- 
ed him to give me his word that he would not 
make any attempt, he replied: I have made 
many reflections, which have caused me to 
change my mind: I have no thoughts of flight, 
and shall certainly return hither.’ ”’ 

On the 15th of July the king set out with the 
prince for Anspach. Frederick had anothe 
meeting in Potsdam with Katte, who could not 
obtain the leave of absence which he solicited, 
and who advised him not to be precipitate, and 
to make no attempt till he reached Wesel, whence 
he might most expeditiously proceed to England 
by way of Holland. ‘The prince agreed to fol- 
low this advice, but next day he wrote to Katte, 
intimating that he should not accompany the 
pe to Wesel, and would wait for him at Cann- 
Stadt. 

Frederick, it appears, intended to give his 
father the slip at Anspach ; but his indiscretion 
in betraying his dissatisfaction with the king to 
the margrave, excited in the latter some suspi- 
cion of his design, and he refused him horses, 
which he asked for upon pretext of taking a ride. 
The king had thrown off all restraint in regard 
to him, and ill used him publicly, in the presence 
of several strangers, before whom he had even 
repeated what he had often said before : “If my 
father had treated me so, I would soon have run 
away; but you have no heart; you are a cow- 
ard.” Unable to execute his design at An- 
spach, the prince was obliged to wait for another 
opportunity. A few miles from that town he 
was overtaken by a courier bringing a letter from 
Katte in answer to his, stating that he had not 
yet obtained leave of absence, and therefore again 
entreated the prince to defer his flight till he 
should reach Wesel. ‘The prince replied that 
he was determined to escape from Sinzheim ; 
that he would find him at the Hague under the 
name of Count d’Alberville; and that he might 
follow as soon as he heard of his flight. If his 
plan miscarried, he would seek refuge in a convent, 


where they would not think of seeking the arch- 
heretic under the cowl and scapulary. ‘This let- 
ter was directed ** via Nurnberg ;”’ but the prince 
in his agitation had omitted to insert Berlin, Un- 
luckily a cousin of Katte’s, of the same name 
as himself, happened to be at Erlangen, about 
twelve miles off, on the recruiting service; to 
him it was delivered, and he deemed its contents 
so important that he despatched it by express to 
the king at Frankfort. 

Pursuing their journey towards the Rhine, 
the king and his retinue arrived at Steinfurth, 
a village between Heilbronn and Heidelberg, 
wheze, for want of better accommodation, they 
had to pass the night upon straw in barns. Fre- 
derick, Colonel Rochow, and Gummersbach, the 
prince’s valet, had one to themselves. 

It has already been observed that Keith had 
been appointed lieutenant in the regiment of 
Mosel, stationed at Wesel. ‘The king had taken 
his brother for page in his place. ‘This lad was 
as stupid as the other was acute. ‘The prince 
royal, knowing him to be so, had not acquainted 
him with his design, but judged that, on account 
of his very stupidity, he would be fitter than any 
other to facilitate his escape. He told him that, 
hearing there were some pretty girls at a neigh- 
bouring hamlet, he would try his luck among 
them ; and desired him to call him at four in the 
morning, and to have horses ready, which would 
be an easy matter, as there was to be a horse- 
market the next day. The page obeyed, but, 
instead of waking the prince, he called the valet. 
The latter, who had long been a spy of the 
king’s, suspecting some mystery, lay quiet and 
pretended to be asleep. F'rederick awoke pre- 
sently afterwards; rose, put on a coat in the 
French fashion, instead of his uniform, and went 
out. His valet, who had watched all his mo- 
tions, soon roused Colonel Rochow, who hur- 
ried in great agitation to General Buddenbrock 
and Colonels Waldow and Derschau, who were 
in the king’s suite. Having consulted together, 
they went after the prince, seeking him through 
the whole village, and at last found him at the 
horse-market, leaning against a cart. ‘They were 
struck on seeing his dress, and asked very re- 
spectfully what he was doing there. ‘The prince 
returned a sharp answer, ‘and he afterwards 


had been armed, he would have defended him- 
self to the last extremity against those gentle- 
men.”’ ‘ Monseigneur,” said Rochow, “for 
God’s sake, change your coat. ‘The king is 
awake and will start in half an hour. What 
would be the consequence, if he were to see 
you in this state !’? ‘1 promise you,”’ replied 
the prince, ** that I will be ready before the 
king; I only mean to take a little rn.” ‘They 
were still arguing, when Keith arrived with the 
horses. The prince seized the bridle of one of 
them and would have leaped upon it, but was 
prevented by those around him, and forced to 
return to the barn, whether he would or not, and 
to put on his uniform. Notwithstanding his 
rage, he was obliged to restrain himself. Colonel 
Derschau and the valet informed the king the 
same day of all that had happened. He conceal- 
ed his resentment, as he had not sufficient proofs; 
and presuming, no doubt, that he was not likely 
to stop at this first attempt. 
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told me,”’ says his sister, ‘* that he was so en-| 
raged on finding himself discovered, that if he | ous tone.—*+ Because,” replied the prince firmly, 





The whole party arrived in the evening at 
Frankfurt. There the king received, on the fol- 
lowing morning, the 11th of August, an ex- 





which the prince had written to his friend, who 
was still in Berlin. He showed it immediately 
to Colonels Waldow and Rochow, ordering them 
to watch the conduct of his son, for whose sale 
custody they should answer with their heads, 
and to take him straight to the yacht prepared 
for him, as he meant to travel from Frankfurt to 
Wesel by water. ‘These orders were immedi- 
ately obeyed. 

The king passed that whole day at Frankfurt, 
not embarking till next morning. As soonas he 
saw the prince, he collared him, tore up his hair 
by the roots, and struck him in the face with the 
knob of his stick till the blood streamed from 
his nose. *‘ Never,” exclaimed Frederick, with 
smothered rage, *‘ did the face of a Brandenburg 
suffer such indignity !’’ Colonels Von Waldow 
and Rochow interfered to prevent further vio- 
lence, and begged permission to remove the 
prince into another boat, which was at length 
granted. His sword was taken from him, and 
from that moment he was treated like a state 
criminal. ‘The king seized his effects, and the 
prince’s valet secured his papers, but only to 
burn them before his master’s face—** in which,” 
observes his sister, ‘he did us all an important 
service.” ‘The king meanwhile was so furious 
that he meditated only the most vindictive de- 
signs; while his son appeared composed, flat- 
tering himself that he should find means to elude 
the vigilance of his keepers. 

In these dispositions they arrived at Wesel. 
The king went on before; the prince followed 
with his two keepers. On reaching the bridge 
of boats, at the entrance of that town, he begged 
those gentlemen to permit him to alight that he 
might not be known. Not aware of his inten- 
tion, they granted him this trifling favour. No 
sooner was lie out of the chaise, than he set off 
running as fast as he could. He was stopped by 
a strong guard under Lieutenant-Colonel Borck, 
whom the king had sent to meet him, and con- 
ducted to the town-house, contiguous to that 
where his majesty lodged. Not a word was said 
to the king about this last attempt. 

Next day, the commandant, Major-General 
Von Der Mosel, who had raised himself to that 
rank by his bravery and merit, was ordered to 
bring the prince before his majesty. ** Why 
would you have run away?” he asked in a furi- 


** you have not treated me like your son, but like 
a base slave.””—** Then you are an infamous de- 
serter, who have no honour.’’—** I have as much 
as you,’’ rejoined the prince, ‘I have done no 
more than I have heard you say a hundred times 
that you would have done were you in my 
place.” The king incensed in the highest de- 
gree by this answer, drew his sword and would 
have ran him through, had not General Mosel, 
perceiving his design, stepped between them to 
prevent the blow. ‘If sire,’ said he, seizing 
the king’s arm, ** you must have blood, stab me; 
my old careass is not good for much: but spare 
your son!’” ‘These words checked his fury ; 
and he ordered the prince to be taken back into 
the house. The general remonstrated strongly 
with the king on his procedure, representing that 
he would be always master of his son’s person, 
that he ought not to condemn him without a hear- 
ing, and that he would commit a ciime for which 
there was no forgiveness if he became his exe- 
cutioner. He entreated him at the same time to 
appoint faithful and trusty persons to examine 
him, and not to see him again, as he was not 


press fiom Katte’s cousin, bringing the letter) sufficiently master of himself to endure his pre- 
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sence. ‘I'he king felt the force of these reasons, 
and complied. 

A recent biographer of Frederick’s states, I 
know not on what authority, that such was the 
pity excited by his situation among the military 
at Wesel, who knowing the violent temper of his 
father, even entertained fears for his life, that a 
party of officers, among whom was Colonel 
Grobnitz, resolved to deliver him at all hazards ; 
that they had procured for this purpose the dress 
of a female peasant, and ropes to enable him to 
descend from the windows of the room in which 
he was confined, but that Colonel Dossow caused 
bars to be put to them, and thus disconcerted this 
lan. 

Colonels Rochow, Waldow, and Dossow were 
ordered to conduct the prince under military es- 
cort to ‘l'reuenbrietzen, with directions to avoid 
the Hanoverian and Hessian territory; and, that 
the queen might not be too violently alarmed by 
the melancholy intelligence, the king sent the fol- 
lowing letter from Wesel to her grand gouver- 
nante: 

‘* My dear Madame von Kamecke—Fritz has 
attempted to desert. I have been obliged to put 
him under arrest. I beg you to break the matter 
as gently as you can to my wife, lest the news 
should alarm her. For the rest, pity an unhappy 
father, “ Freperick Witiiam.” 

This letter arrived at Mon Bijou when the 
queen was at play. She was impatient to see it, 
and it need not be observed that it filled her with 
the most painful anxiety concerning the lot of her 
son. Along with it the king forwarded an order 
for the apprehension of Lieutenant Katte, who, 
as we have seen, had remained in Berlin. 

Before I relate the results of this most indis- 
creet attempt of the prince royal’s to withdraw 
himself from his father’s authority, I shall present 
the reader with the extremely interesting narra- 
tive of this affair, given by Seckendorf, who ac- 
companied the king of Prussia on this journey, 
in a private report to the emperor, which contains 
some particulars that I have not met with else- 
where. 

‘For two years past, his majesty the king of 
Prussia has been afraid that the prince royal har- 
boured a design to abscond secretly, because his 
temper could not at-all agree with that of his fa- 
ther. This apprehension may have been the 
reason why the king refused the permission ear- 
nesily solicited by the prince royal to travel in 
foreign countries, and consoled him with the 
promise of making a campaign in any war that 
might arise. But, in order to make the more 
sure of the prince’s person, he recommended to 
all those about his highness, and especially to 
Lieutenant-colonel Rochow, to keep a vigilant 
eye upon him, lest he should secretly escape. 
Hence the prince put no confidence in his domes- 
tics, but formed an intimate friendship in the 
Saxon camp with Lieutenant Katte, of the royal 
gens-d’armes, and associated very familiarly with 
him. Rochow, perceiving this, warned Katte, 
a young, but clever and sensible man, against too 
great familiarity with the prince, and it was in 
consequence apparently discontinued. 

“When his majesty had resolved upon the 
journey to Anspach and other German courts, he 
long hesitated whether he should take the prince 
along with him, but, for many reasons, he thought 
it better to do so than to leave him behind. For 
greater security, however, he gave orders to Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Rochow, Major-general Budden- 
brock, aud Colonel Waldow, that one of these 
three should always be with the prince in his 





chaise. It was ascribed to the curiosity of te 
prince that at Leipzig he bought several maps, 
especially of the countries bordering upon the 
Rhine, and that he wished to learn from Colonel 
Krocker, the adjutant-general, what route the 
king meant to take, and where he intended to 
pass the night. At Augsburg, the prince secretly 
bought, through his valet, a piece of red cloth 
for a surtout, telling him it was destined for a dif- 
ferent purpose. At Ludwigsburg, the residence 
of the duke of Wiirtemburg, he privately and un- 
known to any one got this cloth made up into a 
surtout; and, as the route led to Mannheim, the 
prince secretly concerted with one of the king’s 
pages, named Keith, that at Sinzheim, where the 
king intended to pass the night, he should pro- 
cure post-horses for the purpose of crossing the 
Rhine to Spire. ‘This design would, perhaps, 
have been carried into execution, had net the 
king, by accident, stopped for the night at Stein- 
furth, two leagues short of Sinzheim. At this 
village, however, the prince had found means to 
bespeak horses through the medium of Keith; 
but, as Lieutenant-colonel Rochow did not leave 
him for a moment, he was obliged against his 
will to retire to rest and to defer his design. 
Next morning the king gave orders that the prince 
should start before him, and take the road to 
Mannheim; but, as he arrived there a full hour 
before the prince, and had seen nothing of him 
by the way, Me conjectured that the prince must 
have found means toescape. ‘The king’s uneasi- 
ness on this account was such that he sent the 
elector palatine’s equerry along the road to Hei- 
delberg, and he met the prince by the way and 
brought him to Mannheim. Meanwhile the ex- 
treme inquietude of his majesty so touched the 
heart of Keith, who had followed the king through- 
out the whole journey, on horseback, that he fell 
at his feet, and confessed that he had suffered 
himself to be persuaded, as above mentioned, to 
bespeak horses for the prince’s flight. On the 
arrival of the prince, the king did not betray any 
knowledge of the matter, but as, by accident, the 
intendant, the commandant, and several French 
colonels from Landau came the next day to Mann- 
heim—purposely, as the king imagined, on the 
prince’s account—he repeated his orders to Bud- 
denbrock, Waldow, and Rochow, not to lose 
sight of the prince either by day or night. 


“Upon reaching Darmstadt on Sunday the 7th 
of August, the king said to the prince that he 
was surprised to see him there, as he had sup- 
posed he was already in Paris. ‘The prince re- 
plied, as he told me afterwards, that if he had 
chosen he might have been at that moment in 
France. ‘The king ordered the above-mentioned 
officers, on their arrival at Frankfurt, on the mor- 
row, not to let the prince enter the city, but to 
take him immediately on board the vessel which 
would be in readiness there. In Frankfurt the 
king received information from other places that 
Lieutenant Katte had sent off a servant by post 
from Berlin, and that he was believed to have 
gone by way of Erlangen to Nurnberg. Before 
landing at Bonn, to pay a visit to the elector of 
Cologne, the king charged the above-mentioned 
general and officers in my presence to watch the 
prince closely, and to bring him back to the ves- 
sel alive or dead. These and other harsh ex- 
pressions were heard by the prince with the 
greatest patience; and though I was informed 
generally of the affair, 1 was not so accurately 
acquainted with the particulars here stated, as I 
afterwards became, partly from the communica- 





tions of the king and partly from those of the 
prince himself. 

‘ The latter told me, in Bonn, it was very true 
that he had firmly resolved upon flight. The 
reason was, that he, as a prince of eighteen, could 
not bear to be beaten as the king had served him 
in the Saxon camp. In spite of all his vigilance, 
he would certainly have escaped, had not his af- 
fection for the queen and his sister restrained 
him. Hedid not repent this resolution, and, un- 
less the king desisted from striking him, he would 
yet carry it into effect, cost what it would. He 
cared but little about the loss of his own life, but 
he was very sorry that those officers who were 
in the secret should suffer through him, as it was 
no fault of theirs, but they had yielded to his per- 
suasions. If the king would promise him to par- 
don those persons, he would frankly confess eve- 
rything; if not, he would suffer his head to be 
struck off before he would betray one of them. 
The queen and Colonel Kalckstein knew nothing 
of the matter; he was extremely grieved on 
Katte’s account; but he hoped that he had es- 
eaped. He had entrusted his private letters to 
Katte’s care, and directed him in case of discove- 
ry, to burn or throw them into the water. He 
had also given him a thousand dollars in gold. 
He begged me to speak to the king on the sub- 
ject, saying that I could not do him a greater 
kindness, which he would acknowledge as long 
as he lived, than to help him out of this labyrinth. 

“On the following day, at Meurs, having found 
an opportunity to speak to his majesty, I assured 
him in general terms of the prince’s sorrow, and 
how ready he was to disclose everything, if the 
king would pardon those who had known of the 
affair. The king declared that, if the prince 
would disclose everything frankly and without 
falsehood, of which he had great doubt, he would 
exercise mercy instead of justice towards him and 
his accomplices. 

‘On the king’s arrival in Guelders, he was in- 
formed that the brother of the page Keith, who 
was also formerly page to the king, and sent 
about a year ago as lieutenant to a regiment in 
Wesel, for no other reason than because he was 
too familiar with the prince royal, had fled from 
Wesel some days before; and, as it was believed 
that there could be no cause for this but a partici- 
pation in the design of the prince, the king was 
again so irritated that he sent forward the prince, 
with the officers about him to Wesel, with orders 
to await his arrival atthe Rhine. It was thence 
conjectured that the king had resolved to proceed 
severely with the prince royal, and so it actually 
turned out; for, immediately after his arrival 
here, at Wesel, the prince was brought before 
him, and, as he would not make so full a confes- 
sion as the king had hoped, he was taken by the 
governor, General Mosel, to a separate room in 
the commandant’s house, where the king also 
lodges, and has been guarded till now by two sen- 
tinels with bayonets fixed. Colonel Dersehau 
was yesterday obliged to examine him upon ar- 
ticles written by the king himself. But, as far 
as | have been able to learn, the prince has con- 
fessed nothing, but that it was his intention to 
cross the Rhine at Landau, to make himself 
known to nobody, but to proceed immediately, 
by way of Strasburg to Paris, to enter incognito 
into the French military service, to go with the 
troops to Italy, to distinguish himself there, and 
so to regain the king’s favour. He will not con- 
fess whence he got the money, that he has given 
to Katte and Keith, but he has said thus much, 
that he had sold the diamonds of the ~“_ order 
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given him two years ago by the king of Poland, 
and he is said to be most concerned lest Katte 
and Keith should be apprehended. Of the latier 
nothing is known but that he took the road to 
Nimwegen. Colonel Dumoulin is sent after him 
to find him out, if possible, and to arrest him. 
Whether the king, who will set out in a few 
days, will leave the prince here in confinement 
or take him with him is not known. I suppose 
the former, because he cannot well get to Berlin 
without passing through the Brunswick or Hes- 
sian territory, and the king is perhaps afraid that 
he might tind help there.” 

Frederick had actually found means when at 
Frankfurt to despatch a single line written in pen- 
cil to Keith at Wesel. ++Sauvez-vous,’’ he 
wrote, ** tout est découvert,’’ and this brief warn- 
ing luckily reached its destination, or Keith would 
no doubt have shared the same cruel fate which 
overtook Katte. Not more than four miles from 
one of the gates of Wesel was siwated the vil- 
lage of Diagden, in the territory of Minster, 
whence Keith hastened by way of Overyssel to 
the Hague. Here he found an asylum in the 
house of Lord Chesterfield, the English ambas- 
sador. In vain his return was expected at We- 
sel, and for a while it was concluded, from the 
nice order in which he had left all his effects, 
that he was ignorant of what had happened. It 
was not till some time after he was in a place of 
safety that Lieutenant-colonel Dumoulin was sent 
after the fugitive; and he traced him to the Hague, 
where he kept himself concealed in a garret at 
Lord Chesterfield’s. In co-operation with M. 
Meinershagen, the Prussian ambassador at the 
Hague, Dumoulin endeavoured todiscover Keith’s 
hiding-place, and to obtain from the grand pen- 
sionary an order for his delivery as a criminal 
who had committed high treason. ‘Their spies 
had already discovered that a light.was burning 
till late every night, in a garret at the English 
ambassador’s, which used to be uninhabited, and 
that a foreign officer had entered the house but 
not since been seen. Chesterfield, finding that 
there was no time to be lost, contrived to send 
him to Scheveningen, and thence by one of the 
fishing-boats of that place to England. Some 
days after his eseape, Dumoutin arrived at Sche- 
veningen. While looking at the fishermen coming 
in, he could not helpexpressing his astonishment 
to one of them at their venturing out to sea in 
such small vessels. ‘* Why,” said the man, 
** we often go to England in such boats. I have 
been carrying a foreign officer over and only 
just come back myself.’”” From a minute des- 
eription which he gave of his passenger, Dumou- 
lin coneluded that it could be no other than Keith, 
who was hung in effigy at Wesel; while he, pro- 
ceeding in the English fleet under Admiral Nor- 
r's to the assistance of Portugal, was immediate- 
ly sppointed mejor of cavalry in the service of 
that power. 

Let us now see what had been passing in 
Berlin during the king’s absence. Katte was 
still there, waiting for tidings from the prince. 
Some days after the king's departure, the prin- 
cess Wilhelmine was informed by one of her 
ladies that Lieutenant Katte was blabbing Frede- 
rick’s plan over the whole city, even in the pre- 
sence of suspicious persons, and exhibiting a 
box containing a portrait of herself and her 
brother. The queen was very angry on hearing 
this, and sent Madame de Sonsfeld to demand 
the portrait of the princess. Katte excused him- 
self as well as he could, but would not give up 


made, with the prince’s permission, from an ori- 
ginal miniature that he bad entrusted to his care 
ull his return. He desired Madame de Sons(eld 
to assure the queen of his discretion in future, 
and to beg her majesty to be quite easy, for, so 
long as he was in favour with the prince royal, 
he would endeavour to divert him from any dan- 
gerous resolutions that he might be disposed to 
take. 

A few days afterwards there was a concert at 
the palace of Mon-Bijou, to which the lovers of 
music had admittance. Katte was there. The 
princess Wilhelmine, after accompanying the 
performances for a considerable time on the 
harpsichord, went into the next room, where 
some of the company were playing at cards. 
Katte begged her, for God’s sake, to listen for a 
moment to what he had to suy about her brother, 
the mention of whom was quite sufficient to in- 
duce her to comply. He began with lamenting 
that he had incurred the displeasure of the queen 
and her royal highness; said that false reports 
had reached them concerning him, that he was 
accused of having encouraged the prince royal in 
his design of escaping ; but he protested by all 
that was most sacred that he had written to him 
and positively refused to follow him if he made 
any attempt at flight; adding, ‘‘ and I pledge my 
lite that he will never take such a step without 
me.’ ‘The princess upbraided him with his in- 
discretion in divulging her brother’s intentions, 
and telling everybody his secrets ; and also with 
having her portrait, showing it about in the way 
he did, and not giving it up when the queen de- 
sired it. He replied that he had not spoken about 
the prince royal to any one but M. de Leuvener, 
who was a person above suspicion; that, having 
himself copied the two portraits, he thought 
there could be no harm in showing them to some 
of his friends, as specimens of his own work, 
and confessed that he would rather die than part 
with them. He repeated that, so long as he was 
about the prince, he would prevent the execution 
of his designs, though at bottom ke could not 
see that he would run much risk. ** What great 
harm could befal him,”’ said he, “if he were 
caught? He is heir to the crown, and nobody 
would dare to meddle with him.” + Beware,’ 
replied the princess, ‘‘ you are playing high, and 
Iam very much afraid that I shall be but too 
true a prophet.” ‘If I lose my head,” he an- 
swered, ‘it will be ina glorious cause; but the 
prince royal will not forsake me.’’ ‘This was 
the last time the princess saw Katte, and little 
did she imagine that her gloomy pvedictions, 
meant only to intimidate him, would so speedily 
be verified. 

Grumbkow, who was in Berlin, had received 
intelligence of the arrest of the prince royal, and 
mentioned it in confidence to several of his 
friends. The fact having come to the knowledge 
of M. de Leuvener, he immediately wrote to 
Katte, urging him to set out forthwith or he would 
infallibly be arrested. Katte accordingly solicited 
and obtained of Marshal von Natzmer leave of 
absence, upon pretext of paying his respects to 
the margrave Albert at Friedrichsfeld, He had 
ordered a saddle to be made in such a manner 
that it would hold money and papers. Unluckily 
it was not finished, and he was obliged to wait 
for it. He made good use of this interval, for 
he burned his papers. At length his horse was 
saddled, and he was just going to mount, when 
the marshal, accompanied by his guards, arrived, 
demanded his sword, and arrested him in the 
king’s name. Katte delivered it without changing 





the portrait: he said it was a copy which he had 


countenance, and was immediately conducted to 
prison. Seals were put upon all his effects in 
the presence of the marshal, who appeared more 
concerned than the prisoner. He had delayed 
executing the king’s orders more than three 
hours, to give Katte time to escape, and was ex- 
tremely grieved to fini that he was not gone. 

The arrest of Katte was a thunderstroke to the 
queen. She bethought her of the very numerous 
letters which herself and her daughter had writ- 
ten to the prince royal; she judged that I’rede- 
rick must have left them in the care of his friend, 
that they must be among his effects, and if found 
must bring ruin upon the writers. This surmise 
proved correct. ‘hey learned that there were 
several boxes belonging to the prince among 
Katte’s effects, upon which seals had been put. 
The queen now resolved to have recourse to 
Marshal Natzmer, who had before rendered her 
service in a similar case, when the countess Fink 
came to the palace in great consternation, and re- 
lated that, before she reached home the preceding 
evening, a parcel sealed and addressed to the 
queen had been left at her house by men in 
masks, It was accompanied with a note, 1e- 
questing her to send it to her majesty, as it con- 
tained letters written by her and the princess to 
the prince royal. ‘T'he parcel was sent for, and 
earried to the apartments of the queen, who 
locked it up. It was a portfolio, with a padlock, 
cored, and sealed. ‘The difficulty was to get 
at the contents. It was so heavy that neither the 
queen nor the princess could carry it from the 
place where it was deposited ; they were, there- 
fore, obliged to have recourse to a trusty old 
valet, who relieved them from another embar- 
rassment on account of the seal. He had found 
about a month before, in the garden of Mon- 
Bijou, a seal which, on comparison, proved to 
be exactly like the impression on the parcel, 
which was no doubt Katte’s arms. 

The portfolio contained at least: fifteen hun- 
dred letters written by the queen and the prin- 
cess, in many of which the king was mentioned 
in no very respectful terms. ‘I‘hose of the former 
contained, moreover, the details of all the in- 
trigues in England, and of an illness which she 
had feigned the preceding winter to gain time—in 
short, the most important secrets. No sooner 
was the portfolio opened than the queen’s chap- 
lain, Reinbeck, was announced, and as she had 
sent the preceding day to beg him to eall, she 
could not help seeing him. In her agitation, she 
said to her daughter, on leaving the room: ‘ For 
God’s sake, burn all these letters : let not one be 
saved!” Her injunction was obeyed. On her 
return, they examined the rest of the papers, 
which consisted of letters from an infinite num- 
ber of persons, billets-doux, moral reflections and 
remarks on history written by the prince royal, 
a purse containing a thousand pistoles, several 
jewels and valuable stones, and the letter from 
the prince to Katte, which has been quoted in a 
preceding page. 

‘* We threw all these papers into the fire,” 
says the princess, ** excepting my brother’s little 
performances, which I preserved. I began the 
same evening to write fresh letters to replace the 
others. ‘The queen did the same on the follow- 
ing day. We had the precaution to take paper 
of each year to prevent discovery. ‘This job 
occupied us three days, in which we fabricated 
six or seven hundred letters—but a trifle in com- 
parison with those which we had destroyed. 
This we perceived, when we were going to close 








up the portfolio again; it was so empty that it 
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could not fail to betray us. I proposed to con- 
tinue writing in order to fill it; but the queen 
was so uneasy that she chose rather to pack up 
all sorts of things in it than delay closing it any 
longer. At length we restored it to its original 
state, so that no change was perceptible in it.” 

Thiébault, in his Recollections of a Twenty 
Years’ Residence in Berlin, asserts that the let- 
ters abstracted from the prince’s portfolio were 
preserved by the queen, and by her packed up 
shortly before her death and addressed to her 
son. He intimates that this packet was never 
opened by Frederick IL., and that he saw it him- 
self in the same state, in a cabinet of the palace 
in Berlin, when he quitted that city in 1784. 1 
am much more disposed to credit the margra- 
vine of Bayreuth's account of their destruction ; 
for the queen could scarcely have been guilty of 
such egregious imprudence as to preserve evi- 
dence which, if discovered, must have compro- 
inised her own safety and that of her two eldest 
children. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Return of the king to Berlin—First Interview with his Family— 
Reprimand given him by Madame Kamecke—His Violence 
towards Katte—Confission of the latter—Examination of the 
Prince-Royal—He is sent to Custrin—Puni-hment of ali who 
had befriended him; the younger Keith, van 8, aen, Duhan, 
Hanau, Knyphausen, Bulow and his Sister, Baron Montolieu, 
Lieberkuhn, Doris Ritter—Rigorous Treatment of the Prince 
at Custrin—Kind Attention of Captain Fouqué and President 
Munchow— Members of the Court-Mariial—Sentence on the 
Prince and Katte—The King changes that of the latter to 
Death—Letters of Katte to the King and to his Grandfather, 
Count Wa: tensleben—Letter of the Count to the King. and his 
Reply —Katte’s Execution— Paper left by him for the Prince— 
Protest of the Prince of Anhalt, Natzmer, and Buddenbrock 
against the Sentence of Death passed on Prederick—Letter of 
the Emperor Charles VI —Course proposed by Seckendor{— 
Correspondence between the King and Muller, the Chaplain, 
respecting the Prince—His release from Arrest—His Letter to 
the Emperor—State of the Princess Wilhelmine—The tame 
Rook—Frederick’s new Occupation at Custrin. 

Frederick William, having relinquished his 
intention of visiting Holland, left Wesel on his 
return to Berlin. ‘ At the express desire of the 
king,” says Seckendorf in a report subsequent to 
that which has been already quoted, ‘I accom- 
panied him to Halle, as the rest of his suite had 
to take a quite different route. At Halle we 
heard that Katte, who was most deeply implica- 
ted in the prince’s flight, had been taken with all 
his letters. ‘The queen and the princess royal 
are in great consternation, as there have been 
found in Katte’s possession 2,000 dollars in ready 
money and a great number of jewels, which are 
supposed to have come from them.” His ma- 
jesty arrived in Berlin on the 27th of August, 
and the scene which took place at the first inter- 
view with his family is thus graphically por. 
trayed by his daughter :— 

“The queen was by herself in the king’s 
apartment when he entered. As soon as he saw 
her, he cried: * Your good-for-nothing son is no 
more—he is dead.’ ‘What!’ exclaimed the 
queen, ‘can you have had the barbarity to mur- 
der him ?’—* Yes, I tell you,’ rejoined the king; 
‘but I want the portfolio.” The queen went to 
fetch it; I availed myself of that moment to see 
her; she was almost frantic, and never ceased 
erying, ‘ Good God! my son, my son!’ I fell 
fainting into the arms of Madame de Sonsfeld. 
As soon as the queen had delivered the portfolio 
to the king, he tore it in pieces, and took out the 
letters, which he carried away. ‘The queen 
seized this opportunity to come into the room 
where I was. I had revived. She related what 
had passed, exhorting me to be firm. Ramen 
somewhat raised our hopes by assuring the queen 


that she knew from very good authority that my 





brother was alive. Meanwhile the king came 
back. We all hastened to him to kiss his hand : 
but no sooner did he set eyes on me than, in- 
flamed with rage and fury, he turned quite black 
in the face, his eyes glared, and he foamed at the 
mouth. ‘ Infamous blackguard !’ said he to me, 
‘ darest thou appear in my presence? Go, keep 
thy scoundrel of a brother company!’ As he 
thus spoke, he seized me with one hand, and 
gave me several blows with his fist in the face, 
one of which, upon the temple, was so violent, 
that it knocked me backwards, and I should have 
split my skull against a corner of the wainscot, 
if Madame de Sonsfeld had not caught hold of 
my dress. ‘he king, unable to control him- 
self, would have struck me again and trampled 
upon me, but was prevented by the queen, my 
brothers and sisters, and the other persons pre- 
sent. ‘They surrounded me, and thus allowed 
time to Mesdames Kamecke and Sonsfeld to lift 
me up and place me in a chair in the embrasure 
of a window which was close by. Seeing that 
I got no better, they despatched one of my sisters 
for a glass of water and a smelling bottle, by 
means of which they somewhat revived me. [| 
reproached them for the trouble they took with 
me, as death would have been infinitely prefer- 
able to life in the then state of things. 

‘* The queen set up piercing shrieks ; her firm- 
ness had forsaken her ; she wrung her hands and 
ran wildly about the room. ‘The king’s face was 
so distorted with rage that it was frightful to look 
at. My brothers and sisters, the youngest only 
four years old, were at his knees, and strove to 
move him by their tears, while Madame de Sons- 
feld supported my head, bruised and swollen with 
the blows | had received. 

‘* By this time, the king had changed his tone, 
He confessed that my brother was yet alive, but 
his horrible threats that he would have him put 
to death, and confine me for the rest of my life 
between four walls, were appalling. He charged 
me with being an accomplice in the attempt of 
the prince royal in what he called high treason, 
and having a love intrigue with Katte, by whom, 
he said, I had had several children. My zouver- 
nante, unable to endure these insults in silence, 
had the courage to reply ; ‘That is not true; 
whoever dared tell your majesty such a thing is 
a liar.’ ‘The king made no reply, and recom- 
menced his invectives. Fearful of injuring my 
brother, I restrained myself. At last I said, in 
as loud a tone as my weakness would permit, 
that I was ready to marry the duke of Weissen- 
fels, if he would spare his life. The noise he 
made prevented him from hearing me. I was 
about to repeat this, declaration, when Madame 
de Sonsfeld stopped¥my mouth with her hand- 
kerchief. ‘Turning’ my head to get rid of it, I 
saw poor Katte crossing the Platz, accompanied 
by four gens-d’armes, who were conducting him 
to the king. Pale and haggard, he lifted his hat 
to salute me. My brother’s boxes and his, which 
had been seized and sealed, were carried after 
him. In another moment the king was informed 
that he was come. 

** He left the room, crying : ‘ Now I shall have 
evidence to convict the scoundrel Fritz and that 
blackguard Wilhelmine. I shall find plenty of 
reasous strong enough to have their heads off.’ 
Mesdames Kamecke and Ramen followed him. 
The latter laid hold of his arm saying; ‘If you 
are determined to put the prince royal to death, 
at least spare the queen. She is innocent of all 
this, and you mav take my word for it. ‘Treat 


her.’ Madame Kamecke took a very different 
tone. * You have hitherto prided yourself,’ said 
she, ‘on being a prince just, equitable, and fear- 
ing God. That bountidul Being has rewarded 
you by showering blessings upun your head; 
but beware of transgressing his holy command- 
ments, and fear the effects of divine justice. [t 
has punished two sovereigns, who dared to shed, 
as you say you will, the blood of their own sons, 
The male line of Philip II. and of Peter the 
Great became extinct; their dominions fell a 
prey to foreign and civil wars; and those mon- 
archs, from being the great men they were, are 
now abhorred by mankind. Bethink yourself, 
sire; the first movement of passion is pardon- 
able, but it will become criminal, if you do not 
strive to suldue it.’ 

“ The king looked steadfastly at her for some 
time without interrupting her. When she had 
done speaking, he broke silence. * You are a 
very bold woman,’ said he, ‘ to use such language 
to me: but I am not angry with you: your mo- 
tives ze good, you speak to me frankly, and this 
increases wy esteem for you. Go and pacify my 
wife.’ ”” 

The king then went to his own apartment 
whither he had summoned Grumbkow, Mylius, 
the auditor-general, and Gerbett, who had been 
appointed fiscal-general, on the death of Katsch. 
Katte was brought in, and fell at the feet of the 
king, who, in his rage, kicked him and struck 
him with his cane and his fists till he was covered 
with blood. Grumbkow besought him to mode- 
rate his passion, and to allow the prisoner to be 
examined. He immediately confessed all he 
knew respecting the prince’s flight, and acknow- 
ledged himself to be his accomplice, declaring 
that they had formed no design whatever against 
the person of the king, or against the state ; 
that their only object had been to withdraw 
themselves from his anger, to retire to Eng- 
land, and to put themselves under the protection 
of that crown. Being questioned concerning the 
letters of the queen and the princess, he said 
that they had been sent back to them by the di- 
rection of the prince: and positively denied that 
the princess had any knowledge of their design. 
He confessed that he had been several times se- 
cretly at Potsdam to see the prince, and that 
Lieutenant van Spaen of the king’s regiment had 
introduced him in disguise into the town ; that 
Keith was to have accompanied them in their 
flight, and that they had corresponded together. 
After this interrogatory, the effects of the prince 
and Katte were examined, but nothing of the 
least consequence was found either there or 
among the letters of the queen and the princess. 
The | ing’s rage against the latter was not ex- 
hausted. He went to the queen. ‘1 was right,”’ 
eried he; ‘* your worthless daughter is in the 
plot. Katte has confessed that he has returned 
letters from her to her brother. ‘Tell her that 
she shall have het room for her prison. I will 
order the guard to be doubled. I will have her 
strietly examined and send her to a place where 
she will have time to repent of her crimes.” 
The queen obeyed this stern command with a 
fiood of tears, and took an afiectionate leave of 
her unfortunate daughter, who was carried in a 
sedan-chair through aconcourse of people, which 
had collected before the palace, to her own cham- 
ber. The queen’s apartments being on the 
ground floor and the windows open, the people 
had been spectators of this whole scene, which 
they could distinctly see and hear. As things 
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the princess was dead as well as her brother, 
which excited a strong sensation throughout the 
whole city, where general consternation pre- 
iled. 

virhe king had meanwhile ordered his son to 
be removed from ‘T'reuenbrietzen to Mittenwalde, 
near Berlin, where Gruinbkow, Derschau, My- 
lius and Gerbett held a first examination. ‘I'he 
appearance of the latter threw the prince into a 
great fright. Seeing him alight from the carriage 
jn a red cloak, he took him for the executioner 
come to put him to the torture. 

The commissioners found him sitting on an 
old chest for want of a chair; indeed, while 
there, the floor had been his only bed. ‘The 
firmness and cheerfulness of his manner asto- 
nished Grumbkow, who expressed his surprise. 
«I trust,” replied the prince, ** that whatever 
happens to me, my spirit will always be supe- 
rior to my misfortunes.” He went through the 
examination with calmness and patience, till 
Grombkow so far forgot what was due to the 
heir-apparent to the throne as, on Frederick’s 
refusal to answer some of the questions, to 
threaten him with the torture. ‘‘An executioner 
like you,” replied the prince, “ always delights 
in talking of his trade; but I fear you not: | 
have confessed every thing, and I now repent 
having done so, because I ought not to degrade 
myself by answering the interrogatories of such 
a wretch as you.” 

Among other questions put by Grumbkow, he 
asked: ** Why would you have fied from the 
king your father?”’ ** Because he ill treated 
me.’ ‘* Whither did you intend to go?”’ «To 
Algiers,” was Frederick’s sarcastic reply, which, 
being reported to his father, served not a little to 
increase his exasperation against the prince. 
Grumbkow thereupon advised him to give up his 
pride, or he should find means to oblige him to 
do so. ‘I know not what you will do,” an- 
swered Frederick ; ‘* but never will I humble 
myself to you.” The fragments of the port- 
folio were produced, and he was asked if all the 
letters and papers which had been in it were still 
there. He replied that the letters were there, 
but that he saw several jewels, which he knew 
nothing of. During the whole of the examina- 
tion, by the express command of the king, he 
was never called by any other name than that of 
Colonel Fritz, and his sister by that of Miss 
Wilhelmine. On the following day he was sent 
to the fortress of Custrin. 

It was no doubt after this examination that 
Seckendorf thus wrote to his court: ‘As it 
clearly appears from the statement of the prince- 
royal that Hotham hada hand in the scheme of 
the prince’s flight, the king has intimated through 
his minister to Guidekens the English resident, 
that he, the king of Prussia, will hear no more 
of any marriage, whether double or single, but 
will marry his children to whomsoever he 
pleases, and the king of England may do the 
same. The king has told me in confidence, that, 
if the prince, agreeably to his paternal admoni- 
tion at Wesel, had confes-ed the truth, and told 
him who were concerned in the affair, he would 
have let it pass off quietly ; but, as it was now 
blazoned over all Europe, he must, for the sake 
of his own honour, have a formal species facti 
drawn up, that the public may thence perceive 
that he has not given his son any legitimate cause 
for secretly wtthdrawing himself from the pater- 
nal authority.” 

The whole procedure of the king, though 
strongly indicative of his anger, seems indeed to 





have been too slow to denote a serious intention 
of putting the prince to death. A man of his 
vehement temper, if he had adopted so cruel a 
resolution, would not have talked so much about 
it, or taken so many preparatory steps. It seems, 
on the contrary, as if his conduct in this affair 
was designed to operate as a warning and a 
punishment to the prince, the queen, and his fami- 
ly, and to show foreigners how deeply he re- 
sented, and how reluctantly he forgave the diso- 
bedience of his children and offences against his 
majesty. 

Meanwhile, the royal indignation was vented 
against all those who had any participation in the 
design of the prince, or who had been about his 
person. Katte, as well as the prince himself, 
was to be tried by a court martial. ‘he younger 
Keith, after being for some time under arrest at 
Wesel, was placed as a private in the regiment 
of Mosel. Van Spaen was broke and sent for a 
year to Spandau, after which he entered into the 
Dutch service. Duhan, the prince’s preceptor, 
and Hanau his librarian, were banished to Me- 
mel; aud to his governors, Count Finckensiein 
and Colonel Von Kalckstein, the king expressed 
his high displeasure that the system pursued by 
them in the prince’s education had turned out so 
ill. Knyphausen, the minister, whose sentiments 
were known to favour the Hanoverian interest, 
was dismissed and exiled to his estate at Lietzen. 
He died soon afterwards ; and his widow, who 
lived on a very intimate footing with General 
Kurt Schwerin, having become the mother of a 
child not born in wedlock, was obliged to pay a 
fine of $12,000. M. Bulow, formerly Prussian 
ambassador at Stockholm, and his sister, the first 
lady of honour to the queen, suspected of the 
same crime as Knyplausen, were exiled to In- 
tersburg. Montolieu, one of the king’s cham- 
berlains, who had lent money to the prince-royal, 
lost his capital, and was fined a thousand ducats ; 
and when he soon afterwards secretly left Berlin 
and went to Leipzig, the king ordered Wagner, 
the fiscal general, to institute proceedings against 
‘Baron Montolieu, as a base, dis! onest, runa- 
way bankrupt, as a warning to others, and to 
hang him in effigy.” ‘To Lieberkulin, the gold- 
smith, who was also one of the prince’s eredit- 
ors, the king only said: ** What! have you too 
been dabbling with my son? I should not have 
thought it.” 
many years after his accession to the throne, 
Frederick Il. made some compensation to his 
son. After the seven years’ war, several old- 
fashioned gold utensils were delivered to him for 
the purpose of making a table service out of 
them. Some of these articles were enriched 
with diamonds, and the goldsmith enquired what 
he was to do with them. ‘I recollect,’’ replied 
Frederick, “that I am still in your debt; so 
keep the stones, and we will be quits.” ‘The 
goldsmith was perfectly satisfied with this mode 
of payment: the value of the diamonds was 
about $2,500. Gummersbach, the valet, was 
sent to Spandau ; and Doris Ritter, the daughter 
of a singing master at Potsdam, whose musical 
talents had recommended her to the notice of the 
prince royal, was ordered by the king “to be 
flogged first before the town-house, then before 
her father’s house, then at every corner of the 
town, and afterwards confined for life in the 
house of correction at Spandau.’’ Unluckily for 
this poor girl, says Thiébault, she had been 
taught to play the harpsichord, and, if she was 
not much of a musician, vet she was a valuable 
resource to Frederick, who had no other person 


His debt was not paid; but, | 


at Potsdam to accompany him. ‘Though young, 
being only sixteen, she was so plain that there 
was nv fear of her inspiring the prince with the 
tender passion ; she was, moreover, continually 
under the eye of her parents, with whom she 
lived. Frederick William was informed that his 
son had passed several evenings at their house. 
Concluding that intrigue was the real object and 
music only a pretext, he resolved to employ de- 
cisive and violent means of breaking off the con- 
nection. Without enquiry, without consulting 
any one, he subjected her to that ignominious 
punishment, to render it impossible for his son 
ever to meet her again. Her father also was de- 
prived of his office. Doris was released after 
three years’ imprisonment. She subsequently 
married a carrier in Berlin, and Frederick, after 
his accession to the throne, settled upon her a 
pension of $150. Frederick’s library, consist- 
ing of between. three and four thousand volumes, 
was sent to Hamburg, and there privately sold 
by Destinon the Prussian resident. 

On the arrival of * the delinquent,”’ ** the run- 
away Lieutenant-colonel Fritz,” in Custrin, he 
was treated by the governor, Major-general Lo- 
bel, with all the rigour enjoined by the king. 
For nine weeks, he was confined in the citadel, 
like an ordinary criminal. ‘The mean room, 
which served for his prison, had but one small 
window, so situated that he was in the dark the 
whole evening, no candle being allowed till sup- 
per time, which was seven o'clock. He was 
deprived of his attendants and of every thing but 
what he had about his person. A wooden stool 
and a table were all his furniture, and the floor 
was his bed. A Bible and hymn-book furnished 
his sole occupation, after his flute had been taken 
from him by the express command of his father. 
His food, prescribed by the king, was not to cost 
more than six groschen (9@) for dinner and four 
(6d) for supper; it was brought to him ready 
cut, for he was denied the use of knife and fork, 
so that he was obliged to help himself with his 
fingers. ‘This harsh treatment had not conquered 
his spirit, when, on the 15th of September, he 
underwent another examination before the same 
persons at Mittenwalde. ‘Their object appa- 
rently was to draw from him admissions tending 
to implicate the queen and the princess; but, 
| disappointed in their object, they returned on the 
17th to Berlin, without obtaining any further re- 
sults. 
| An English biographer of Frederick’s states, 
| that it was to prevent him from reading late that 

the king ordered his candles to be put out at 
|eight o’clock precisely; and that, when the 
| officer on duty came for the first time and 
executed this order without explanation, the 
| prince, not apprised of his father’s command, 
| gave him in the first paroxysm of indignation a 
| sound box on the ear—an indignity which the 
| officer took so much to heart that he shot himself 
| the next morning. As I have not found this 
story in any other writer, [ am disposed to re- 
| gard it as rather problematical ; but all authori- 
| ties agree in praising the delicate attention of an- 
| other officer to the unfortunate prisoner. ‘This 
was Captain Fouqué—in the sequel one of the 
most renowned of Frederick’s generals. He 
belonged to the regiment of * the old Dessauer,”’ 
| whose favourite he was, and had the character of 
a brave soldier and a man of the strictest honour. 
On the recommendation of Prince Leopold, he 
was placed about the prince royal while at Cus- 
trin; and his extensive acquirements, the liveli- 
ness of his disposition, and his many social 
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virtues, soon won the heart of the prisoner. Here, 
in the confinement which he voluntarily shared 
with the prince, he one night, when the officer 
on duty came to extinguish the candles of hia 
royal highness, took frdém his pocket a couple of 
wax tapers and materials for striking a light. 
‘* Now, comrade,” said he, after lighting them, 
‘* you have put out his royal highness’s candles; 
the king has issued no orders about Captain 
Fouqué’s, so | hope you will not meddie with 
them.”’ In the course of this work, I shall have 
frequent occasion to make honourable mention 
of this excellent officer. 

The severity of Frederick’s imprisonment was 
mitigated in some degree by the sympathy of 
other kind-hearted persons. M. Munchow, pre- 
sident of the chamber, endeavoured to lighten his 
situation as much as possible. The room in 
which Frederick was confined belonged to his 
official residence. As no person whatever was 
admitted to the prince, he contrived to make a 
hole in the floor of the room overhead, through 
which he assured him of his best services and 
all the assistance that he could render. He had 
a night-chair made with a false bottom, in which 
he conveyed to the prince knife, fork, writing 
materials, letters, books, and wax candles. His 
son, seven years old, was put again into petti- 
coats, and in long pockets, which were fastened 
about him, he carried fruit and pastry to the 
prince, slipping in whenever the door was opened. 
Here the boy was frequently shut up with Fre- 
derick for hours, and, as he spoke a little French, 
he was an agreeable companion to him in his 
utter solitude. Munchow’s sympathy was subse- 
quently of still greater importance to the prince, 
when he cheered his desponding spirits, and dis- 
suaded him from the execution of his intention 
to renounce the succession to the crown, as the 
price of liberty and a suitable pension, on which 
he purposed to retire to England. 

Meanwhile a court-martial was assembled at 
Copenick to try the prince-royal and Katte. It 
was composed of Lieutenant-general Von der 
Schulenburg, the three Major-generals Schwerin, 
Donhoff, and Linger, the three Colonels Der- 
schau, Stedingk, and Wachholz, the three Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Schenk, Weyer, and Milagsheim, 
Majors Lestwitz, Einsiedel, and Luderitz, Cap- 
tains Itzenplitz, Jeetz, and Podewils. It in- 
cluded also Mylius, Gerbett, and the auditor of 
the regiment of gens-d’armes. 

Thiébault asserts (but [ am not disposed to 
place much confidence in his authority) that there 
had been another court-martial before this, of 
which the prince of Anhalt was president. He 
says, that, when this court was just going to vote 
upon the question of Frederick’s guilt and the 
sentence to be passed upon him, the president 
declared that, upon his honour and conscience, 
the prince did not deserve death, and that none 
of them had a right to condemn him. Then 
drawing his long sabre, he swore that he would 
lop off the ears of any one who should differ 
from him. ‘The votes were collected, and the 
prince was unanimously absolved. Frederick 
William, furious at this decision, appointed an- 
other court, composed only of docile and timid 
men, who would merely consult his will. 

Certain it is, that the decision of this court 
could not have been more favourable to the 
wishes of the monarch, whom nothing but blood 
appeared capable of satisfying. On the 25th of 
October, it pronounced sentence of death on the 
prince royal, and adjudged Katte to be broke and 
confined to a fortress for life, on the ground of 





insufficient evidence, and because his crime had conduct up to this time, or to prove my innocence 
been only meditated and not committed. During by reasoning and argument; no—but it is un. 
the proceedings, it had been proposed to put the feigned repentance and sorrow for having offend- 
latter to the torture, with a view to oblige him to | ed your majesty, which impel me to lay at your 
criminate the queen; but, through the influence , feet, in all submission, the confession of the 
of Seckendorf, who was related to him, he was errors of my youth, my weakness, and my im. 
spared this trial. Severe as was this sentence, prudence. My mind, which was guiltless of bad 


it displeased the king, who a annulled 
it, and substituted the punishment of death in its 
stead—a resolution which he communicated to 


the court in the following singular letter in his | grace, mercy, and compassion. 


own hand-writing : 

‘** His majesty has read the report of the court- 
martial which has been sent to him, and is satis- 
fied with it in all respects ; and he hereby most 
graciously confirms the sentence pronounced 
against Lieutenants Van Spaen and Engelsleben, 
but pardons the latter on account of his long ar- 
rest. As for Lieutenant Katte, and the sentence 
passed upon him by the court, his majesty is cer- 
tainly not accustomed to increase, but, if possi- 
ble, to mitiga e the severity of laws of war; but 
this Katte is not only in my service an officer in 
the army, but in the guard gens-d’armes; and, 
as in the whole army all my officers must be true 
and faithful to me, so ought this to be especially 
the case with the officers of such regiments, as 
there is a great difference in regard to them, for 
they are immediately attached to his majesty’s 
person and his royal house, to defend them from 
danger and injury, by virtue of an oath. But, 
as this Katte has plotted with the future sun, 
along with foreign ministers and ambassadors, to 
desert, and his appointment was not given him 
for the purpose of plotting with the prince royal, 
but, on the contrary, he should have apprised his 
majesty and general field-marshal Natzmer of his 
designs ; his majesty cannot conceive what shal- 
low reasons have induced the court-martial not 
to pronounce sentence of death upon him. All 
criminals would take example from it, and think 
that, as Katte had got off so easily, they should 
be sure to do the same. His majesty went to 
school too in his youth, and learned this Latin 
proverb :—Fiat justitia et pereat mundus! We 
will, therefore, of right and justice, though he 
by right deserves, as having committed the crime 
of high-treason, to be torn with hot pincers and 
hanged, yet, in consideration of his family, that 
he shall be put to death with the sword. When 
the court-martial shall signify his sentence to 
Katte, let him be told that his majesty is very 
sorry, but it is better that he should die than that 
justice should be banished from the world. 

“FRreverick WILL1am.” 
** Wusterhausen, 
‘Ist November, 1730.” 

When, on the 2d of November, this cruel sen- 
tence was read to Katte, he neither changed co- 
lour nor appeared in any way affected by it. “I 
resign myself,” said he, to the decrees of the 
king and of Providence. I shall die in a glo- 
rious cause ; and I look forward to death without 
fear, as I have nothing to reproach myself with.” 
As soon as he was alone, he sent for Hartenfeld, 
one of the officers ordered to guard him, and 
who was also an intimate friend of his. He 
gave him the box containing the portraits of Fre- 
derick and his sister, painted by himself, say- 
ing, ** Take this box, and keep it in remembrance 
of the unfortunate Katte; but show it to no one, 
lest it should do injury, after my death, to the 
illustrious persons whose portraits it contains.” 
He then addressed the following letter to his 
majesty :— 

“It is not to justify myself or to excuse my 








‘Intentions, my heart, which was full of affection 
and pity, and the mere folly of youth, are the 
things, my king, which most humbly plead for 


God, who is 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, permits 
grace to take the place of justice, and through 
that grace brings the sinner, walking in the paths 
of error, back to his duty. Be pleased then, my 
king, to grant the same grace to me, as a sinner 
and a criminal who has transgressed against your 
majesty. The hope of restoring the tree which 
is partially decayed, causes it to be spared and 
saves it from the flames. Why, then, should 
not the tree of my life, which already shows new 
shoots of loyalty and submission, find grace in 
the sight of your majesty? Why should it be 
eut down while still in its bloom, and not spared 
to show to your majesty and to the whole world 
what true loyalty and obedience are produced by 
grace and mercy? I have erred, O, my king! 
I acknowledge it with a contrite heart; there- 
fore pardon him who honestly confesses his fault, 
and grant to me what God has not denied to the 
greatest sinner...... As many drops of blood 
as flow in my veins, so many shall attest the 
new loyalty and obedience which your grace and 
favour will produce. God’s grace and goodness 
allow me to hope for his mercy, and so | do not 
despair. I, who implore and beseech, was once 
your disobedient vassal and subject, but am now 
brought back to my duty by suffering and re- 
tance. Karte.” 
He afterwards wrote to his grandfather, his 
father, and his brother-in law. The letter to the 
first has been preserved, and is an interesting 
specimen of natural and touching pathos. 
‘*Most honoured grandfather,—I cannot ex- 
p= to you the grief and agitation with which 
write this. I, who have ever been the princi- 
pal object of your cares—I, whom you destined 
to be the support of your family—I, whom you 
brought up in all those sentiments that were 
likely to make me useful to my king and coun- 
try—I, who never quitted you without being 
honoured by your bounty and your counsels—I, 
who ought to have been the happiness and the 
consolation of your old age—it is I, wretch that 
I am, who am now the cause of your grief, the 
object of your despair. Instead of rejoicing you 
with good news, I am obliged to acquaint you 
with my condemnation to death, which has al- 
ready been pronounced. Grieve not too much 
over my sad fate ; we must submit to the decrees 
of the Almighty. If he tries us with adversity, 
he gives us also the strength to bear and the firm- 
ness to overcome it. With God nothing is im- 
possible ; he can send help/when he chooses to 
do so. I put all my trust in the Supreme Being, 
who can still turn the heart of the king to cle- 
mency, and cause me to obtain as great a degree 
of favour, as I now suffer of severity. If this 
be not the will of God, I will not the less praise 
and bless Him, persuaded that whatever He or- 
ders will be for my good. Thus I resign myself 
with eee to whatever your influence and 
that o = friends can obtain from his majesty. 
I beg forgiveness of you a thousand times for 
my past faults; trusting that the good God who 


pardons the greatest sinners willhave compassion 
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upon me. I beseech you to follow his example 
towards me, and to believe me, &c. 

«* November 20, 1730.” 

The grandfather of the unfortunate young man, 
an old nd distinguished servant of his sovereign, 
on receiving this touching appeal, lost no time in 
supplicating nis majesty, not to pardon his un- 
happy relative, but merely to spare his life. His 
letter was as follows :— 

« Your majesty will most graciously forgive 
the anxiety of my heart, which induces me to 
presume once more to present myself before you, 
and to inclose what the unfortunate Katte has 
sent me from his prison. It was owing to this 
cause that yesterday I most humbly took the 
liberty to send a memorial to your majesty, in 
the most humble hope that your majesty would 
be most graciously pleased to listen to the sup- 
plications of a very old man. But, most gra- 
cious king and sovereign, as the removal to-day 
of the unhappy young man renders me quite in- 
consolable, and it would be no wonder if | were 
to die of grief, my conscience obliges me once 
more to throw myself at your majesty’s feet and 
to repeat my prayer and supplication. I beg not 
for the pardon, but only for the life, of the un- 
happy man, that he may have time to acknow- 
ledge, and repent the fanit which he has com- 
mitted, and that his soul may be saved. The 
Almighty will, at my prayer, richly repay your 
majesty for the mercy granted to an old and 
afflicted man. 

** Your majesty can do this without any viola- 
tion of justice,—of that I am assured ; and, were 
this not even the case, your majesty’s hands are 
not bound, so that you can show mercy. Your 
majesty may, moreover, deem it worthy of con- 
sideration that | have so often risked life and 
limb in the service of the Roman empire, and 
that I have hitherto served your majesty truly 
and faithfully ; that the father also of the unhappy 
man has likewise sought so often to sacrifice 
himself for the service of your majesty and your 
royal house, and that we should still be at all 
times ready to do so. 

‘“‘T therefore live in the most humble hope 
that your majesty will be most graciously pleased 
to grant us a handful of blood, which could be 
of no use to your majesty, and for which we so 
earnestly pray, and not bring down my gray 
hair with so much sorrow to the grave. This | 
most humbly pray once more, and remain, with 
the most humble devotion, 

‘“‘ Your majesty’s, &c. 
‘© Von WaRTENSLEBEN.”’ 

The inflexible monarch returned this answer : 

“* My dear general field-marshal Count War- 
tensleben. 

“TI have duly received your letter. [I am 
heartily sorry that the misfortune has befallen 
Lieutenant Katte, as lie is so nearly related to 
you. At the same time you well know what is 
due to such a crime, wherefore I shall explain 
myself no further than that it is better that one 
criminal should be sacrificed to justice than that 
the world or the kingdom should perish. In this 
cas@, then, I am not able to pardon, because the 
welfare of the whole country and of myself, as 
also of my family in future times, necessarily 
requires it; in which matter no person has a 
right to meddle, unless I myself command him. 

** As, then, this man has entered so far into a 
= for deserting with my son, and done all that 

e could to further it, and also striven to gain 
the ambassadors of foreign powers, in order to 
make the affair succeed, he has richly deserved 





to be torn with hot pincers : but in consideration 


of the general field-marshal and of Lieutenant- 
General Katte, I have so far mitigated the pun- 
ishment that he shall be beheaded, as a warning 
and example to others. 
* lam 
** Your most affectionate king, 
* Freperick WILLIAM. 
** Wusterhausen, 

**the 3d of November, 1730.” 

The day after Katte’s condemnation was com- 
municated to him, the chaplain of his regiment, 
named Muller, came to prepare him for death. 
The prisoner acknowledged that he was a great 


sinner ; that, through ambition, and dazzled by | 


the favour of the prince royal, he had fallen into 
many errors, for which he now felt deeply peni- 
tent, that he had discovered that all here below is 
vanity, and wished for death as the only way 
that leads to everlasting happiness. He then de- 
livered a paper to the chaplain requesting him to 
give it after his death to the prince royal. 

A detachment of thirty men of his own regi- 
ment, under Majors Schack and Asseburg ani 
Captain Holzendorf, was ordered to escort him 
on the 4th of November to Custrin, where his 
execution was to take place. Katte expressed 
some surprise at this intimation, but soon re- 
covered his composure. ‘The margravine of 
Bayreuth relates that he was conveyed to Cus- 
trin in a carriage ; but, according to ‘Thiébault, 
he was obliged, by the express command of the 
king, who was determined to make his punish- 
ment as ignominious as possible, to go the whole 
way on foot, in his prison dress, with his hands 
tied behind him. On the way, major Schack 
expressed his grief at having to execute such a 
commission, and told Katte that he had twice re- 
fused the melancholy office of being present at 
his execution, but had been forced to obey. ‘The 
prisoner replied that he was content with his 
fate; that he died for a master whom he loved ; 
and that it was a consolation to him to give, in 
his death, the strongest proof of attachment that 
could be expected of him. He added that he 
felt no regret in quitting this world, as he was 
confident that he was going to the enjoyment of 
endless happiness. On the evening of the 5th 
November the party arrived at Custrin. 

On that day, a coarse prison dress, like that 
worn by Katte, had been put on the prince, and 
he had been removed by General Lobel and 
President Miinchow from the room which he had 
hitherto occupied to another on a lower floor, 
looking into the court of the fortress. Here he 
found a bed prepared for him. ‘The window- 
curtains were let down when he entered, so as to 
intercept tke view of the court; they were sud- 
denly drawn up, and, to his horror, a scaffold, 
hung with black, on a level with the windows, 
from which the bars had been removed, met his 
eye. Acquainted with the sentence of the court- 
martial, Frederick passed the night under the 
impression that these preparations had. been made 
for his own execution; and, in the morning, it 
afforded but a slight relief to his feelings when 
he was summoned, by the king’s express com- 
mand, to witness that of his friend Katte. 

Schack had, meanwhile, apprised Katte of the 
trying scene which he would have to encounter, 
and encouraged him to meet it with firmness. 
‘* Say rather,” replied the prisoner, ‘ that [ am 
aboutito enjoy the greatest consolation that can 
be afforded me.’’ Repentance for his own fault 
and inexpressible anxiety to save his friend’s life 


sacrificed by it, wrung the soul of the unhappy 








prince. In the agony of his grief, he begged for 
a respite, if only for a single day, declaring him- 


self ready to renounce his right to the crown if 


the king would pardon Katte. Munchow stop- 
ped his meuth with his handkerchief. The aw- 
ful procession appeared. Katte, in the brown 
prison garb, accompanied by Muller and the min- 
ister of Custrin, and surrounded by a company 
of soldiers, moved past. ‘Oh !” he exclaimed, 
when Katte was opposite to the window, ‘ how 
miserable it makes me to think that I am the 
cause of your death! Would to God that I 
were in your place!’’—* No,” replied Katte, 
‘if I had a thousand lives, how gladly would I 
lay them down for you!” 

Katte ascended the seaffold with extraordinary 
fortitude. He would not suffer the executioner 
to blindfold him, and raising his eyes to heaven 
he ejaculated: “Into thy hands, O my God, I 
commend my spirit!’ His head was severed at 
a single blow. Frederick had swooned as soon 
as he had spoken to his friend, and besides the 
execution could not have been seen from the 


window of his room; so that the statement of 


those who assert that he was obliged to look on 
at the awful scene is inaccurate. One of my au- 
thorities even suys that, through the manage- 
ment, no doubt, of the prince’s friends, Katte 
had been taken to the rampart, where, kneeling 
ona heap of sand, he firmly received the fatal 
stroke. His body was buried in one of the bas- 
tions of the fortress. 

It was long before Frederick recovered from 
the shock of that morning. He sent for Muller, 
the chaplain, who had attended his friend in his 
last moments ; he enquired what he had said, and 
how he had behaved ; and received his dying be- 
quest, the paper which he had commissioned the 
chaplain to deliver ;—it was to this effect :— 

‘1. The prince royal may, perhaps, think 
that I consider him as the cause of my death, 
and that I die in anger with him, but that is not 
the case. I acknowledge that, for wise reasons, 
Divine Providence has decreed that these mis- 
fortunes should fall upon me, to bring me to true 
repentance, and to enable me to work out my 
salvation. 

*©2. The causes to which I attribute this chas- 
tisement of Heaven are, first, my ambition; and 
secondly, my neglect of the Almighty. 

‘*« 3. I promise the prince royal to pray for 
him before the throne of God. 

‘©4. I beseech the prince royal to banish from 
lis heart any anger that he may feel against the 
king, his father, on account of my punishment; 
for he is not the cause of my death, since in this 
he is only the instrument of divine justice. 

‘©5. The prince royal ought not to think that 
this calamity has befallen me for want of pru- 
dence, but rather to recognise in it the hand of 
God, who confounds the wisdem of the wise. 

«6. I entreat the prince royal to submit to the 
will of his majesty ; in the first place, because 
he is his father, and in the second, because he is 
his king. 

“7. The prince royal must remember what I 
said to him one day in Brandenburg on the sub- 
mission which he owes to his father, referring to 
the examples of Absalom. 

‘8. The prince royal must remember that I 
remonstrated with him, in the strongest manner, 
first at the camp in Saxony, where we originally 
had the idea of absconding, and where I foretold 
what has now happened; and secondly, more 
recently, one night when I called upon him in 
Potsdam. 
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**9. | again implore the prince royal most so- 
lemnly, by the sufferings of Jesus Christ, to sub- 
mit to his father’s will; both on account of the 
promises contained in the fifth commandment, and 
also for fear of the law of retaliation, which 
might some day cause him to suffer the like vex- 
ations with his own children. 

‘10. L beseech the prince royal to consider 
the vanity of human projects planned without 
God. ‘The prince royal’s wish was to serve me, 
and to raise me to dignities and honours ; see how 
these schemes are frustrated! I therefore be- 
seech the prince royal to take the law of God 
for the rule of his actions, and to try them by 
the test of His sacred will. 

‘‘11, The prince royal ought to be certain 
that he is deceived by those who flatter his pas- 
sions, for they have in view their own interests 
only, not his; and he ought, on the other hand, 
to consider as his true friends those who tell hi:n 
the truth and oppose his inclinations. 

‘“¢ 12. [ implore the prince royal to repent, and 
to submit his heart to God. 

** 13. Lastly, Limplore the prince royal not 
to believe in fatalism; but to acknowledge the 
providence and the hand of God in the minutest 
ci;cumstances.”’ 

The king could not but be aware that this af- 
fair had made a great sensation, and therefore he 
addressed, on the 19th of September, a circuler 
to all the courts with which he was on friendly 
terms, informing them that ‘he had been com- 
pelled to secure the person of the prince royal, 
because he had attempted secretly to escape for 
the purpose of repairing to foreign courts; and 
that an inquiry into the matter was then going 
forward. As soon as it was finished he should 
not fail to make public the whole transaction.” 

The fate of the prince excited universal sym- 
pathy, not only at home but also abroad. Letters 
with intercessions for him were addressed to 
Frederick William by the king of Sweden, and 
the landgrave of Hes+e, the king of Poland, and 
by the emperor himself. We have seen that the 
court-martial assembled at Copenick delivered to 
ihe king, on the Ist November, the sentence 
passed upon the prinee, which decreed death. 
Generals Donhoff and Linger alone had voted for 
a milder punishment. Neither the tears and 
lamentations of the queen and the royal children, 
nor the applications and remonstrances of the 
foreign ambassadors, in the name of their respec- 
tive courts, made any impression on the king. 
But when men whoin he highly respected—men 


of honour, veteran warriors, and members of his 
sinoking party, Prinee Leopold of Anhalt-Des- 
sau, Field-Marshal Natzmer, and Major-Gene- 


ral Buddenbrock—declared to the king that * his 
majesty had no right to take away the life of the 
electoral prince of Brandenburg, without a for- 
mal public trial before the emperor and the em- 
pire; and Buddenbrock, in a paroxysm of gene- 
rous excitement, bared his bosom, and exclaimed, 
‘If your majesty must have blood, take mine ; 
his you shall nothave while I am able to speak ;” 
the king became more calm. He declared, in- 
deed, that he had no need to care about either the 
emperor or the empire, and that if these were to 
forbid the execution of the electoral prince of 
Brandenburg, they should not prevent him from 
doing what he pleased with the prince royal of 
Prussia, in his sovereign kingdom. ‘The reso- 


lute protest, however, of such distinguished per- 
sons, was not wi'hout effect. 
Count Seckendorf, who had now attained his 





ever, warmly interested himself in behalf of the 
prince. On the 1st of November, the same day 
on which sentence of death was pronounced 
upon him, he transmitted to the king, a letter 
written with the emperor’s own hand, dated the 
11th of October. It was as follows :— 

‘‘ Your majesty is, I hope, so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the affection and friendship which 1 
bear to you and to your royal house, that you 
will not doubt my sympathy in the vexation oc- 
casioned by the conduct of the prince royal. I 
have no doubt that there must have been very 
sufficient reasons to induce your majesty to pro- 
ceed with so much severity against the prince; 
still | cannot refrain, on account of the real friend- 
ship which exists between us, from interfering 
with your majesty in his behalf, and requesting 
that you would rather lean to mercy than justice 
in an affair in which the heart of your majesty 
must be so deeply involved. Herein | seek no- 
thing but what appears to ine to tend to the tran- 
quillity of your majesty, in which I am particu- 
larly interested; and 1 will hope that, by the 
extension of such grace, the heart of the prince 
royal will be so changed, that he will, in future, 
entertain such intentions only as are conformaole 
with your majesty’s desires. And, though he 
may not, perhaps, be as yet sufficiently convinced 
of the love and affection which I bear to your 
royal house, still [ trust that he will perceive in 
this friendly interference, which proceeds from 
the sincerest affection for your majesty and your 
family, the warmth of my sentiments for you. | 
do, indeed, believe, that the welfare of both 
houses depends on their constant good under- 
standing and union.” 

This letter was accompanied by one from 
Seckendorf himself, in which he proposed a plan 
of treatment for the prince; and its entire adop- 
tion by Frederick William shows what entire 
confidence he placed in that minister. He re- 
commended to the king to require the prince to 
take an oath that for the time to come he would 
submit, without reserve, to his father’s will; to 
forbid him to leave the town of Custrin, and to 
employ him in the Chamber of War and Domains 
there; to make him furnish exact accounts of his 
expenses; and to place about him tried officers, 
to watch his proceedings, and to make private re- 
ports accordingly. 

The king was desirous, above all, to produce 
in his son that entire submission to his will, 
which appeared to him just as indispensable as 
military subordination in asoldier. Grumbkow, 
his minister, considered this a fair opportunity 
for laying the queen and her party under obliga- 
tion, and prevailed upon the king to make him 
the mediator for inducing the prince royal to so- 
licit pardon of his father. In a secret interview 
with the queen, he offered her his assistance in 
obtaining forgiveness for her son; and then exe- 
cuted the king’s commission, by going to the 
prince at Custrin, without his father’s knowledge, 
as he pretended, and advising him to write to his 
majesty, assuring him that he repented his errors, 
and humbly begging the king to receive him 
again into his favour. Thus, in this case, in- 
trigue strove to run away with that reward which 
the straight-forward honesty and frankness of 
faithful subjects had earned. Notwithstanding 
the agonised state of his mind, Frederick, in fact, 
misdoubted this messenger of peace, till the - 
lection of his afflicted mother and sister 
him to pen the following letter :— 

‘* Most illustrious and most gracious father—I 





object, that of crushing the English party for- 


confess that I have given your majesty, my most 





gracious father, cause for just anger and displea. 
sure, by my disobedience as your subject and sol- 
dier, and by my undutifulness as your son, 
With the most humble respect, I submit myself 
entirely to the mercy of my most gracious father, 
and entreat him most graciously to pardon me, 
since not so much the loss of my liberty in an 
unhappy arrest, as my own reflections on the of- 
fence which I have committed, have brought me 
to reason. With the most humble respect and 
submission, | remain while I live,” &c. 

Undoubtedly this epistle was the free effusion 
of a contrite heart, since a man personally so re- 
pulsive to the prince as Grumbkow could decide 
him to write it. 


Muller, the worthy chaplain, who attended his 
friend Katte in his last moments, was, in the 
next place, the instrzment of that change of dis- 
position which manifested itself in Frederick 
during the days that he passed with the prince in 
Custrin. Shocked by the sight of his friend, op- 
pressed by the fear of death, and the painful fec!- 
ing of uncertainty, Frederick desired the society 
of the man who, when the unfortunate Katte was 
on the threshold of eternity, seemed to have im- 
parted to his soul peace, courage, and confidence. 
His father had foreseen this result; for, so early 
as the 3d of November, he had charged Muller 
‘to visit the prince royal immediately after 
Katte’s execution, and to exhort him to repent, 
and to beg forgiveness for the many sins which 
he has committed, and into which he has led 
others, one of whom has just been punished with 
death.” 

We have seen that the chaplain called upon 
Frederick in performance of this commission; 
but, extreme agitation of mind having caused a 
fresh fainting fit, Muller retired. In the after- 
noon he was sent for, and, on leaving, obliged to 
promise to come again in the evening. The 
prince’s conversations with the chaplain breathed 
sorrow, repentance, and entire submission to the 
king’s will. His father wanted convincing proofs 
of his son’s amendment; and these were furnish- 
ed by the five reports transmitted by Muller. For 
three days, the prince, ignorant of his father’s in- 
tentions, concluded that the chaplain had been 
ordered to render the same service to him that be 
had done to his dying friend ; and agonising un- 
certainty respecting his fate, and the fear of death, 
produced such profound melancholy and despon- 
dency, that his spiritual monitor concludes his 
second report to the king, dated November 8th, 
with this earnest entreaty: ‘* Now, I most hum- 
bly beseech your majesty to open your paternal 
heart to kindness and mercy towards the prince 
royal, and to inform him of your intentions as 
soon as possible, lest the profound melancholy 
which overwhelms him should occasion _ his 
death.” In his third letter, Muller expresses 
himself on this subject in still stronger terms: 
** As I can assure your majesty, before God, that 
in the various marks of repentance and compunc- 
tion manifested by the prince royal, there is not 
the slightest trace of dissimulation, | most humbly 
beseech you to have recourse to mercy, in imita- 
tion of Almighty God, and to shed a ray of your 
royal clemency upon the prince; for 1 am still 
apprehensive lest the idea and the terror of the 
misfortunes which may still befall him, as well 
as his melancholy, which increases daily, may 
produce some dreadful mental malady, of which 
it may be impossible to cure him.” 

The king now thought it time to communicate 





his intentions, through the chaplain, to his son; 
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which he did in the following truly characteristic 
letter, dated the 9th of November:— 

| have received your two reports, and I order 
you, in answer, to remain at Custrin till further 
orders, and to go regularly to the prince royal, 
and continue to convince and exhort him by the 
word of God to search his heart; to confess from 
the bottom of it all the sins that he has committed, 
whether against God or against me, who am his 
father and his king, or against himself and his 
own honour, and to be penitent for them. For, 
to borrow money without, veing able to repay it, 
and to try to desert, are not the actions of an 
honest man; such actions can only proceed from 
hell and from children of the devil, and not from 
children of God. You write to me that you be- 
lieve in your conscience and before Heaven that 
the prince is converted to God; that he begs par- 
don a thousand times of his king, his lord and 
father, for all his crimes; and that he repents 
with all his heart not having been always obe- 
dient to the will of his father. If you still find 
the prince royal in these dispositions; if he 
promises all these things before God; if he re- 
pents with all his heart of the faults that he has 
committed, and is firmly resolved to amend in the 
manner which you have stated to me, you will 
declare to him, in my name, that though | cannot 
entirely forgive him, I will mitigate the severity 
of his confinement, and place about him persons 
to watch his conduct. He shall have the whole 
town for his prison; but not be allowed to go be- 
yondit. I shall give him abundant occupation 
for the whole day in the Chamber of War, Do- 
mains, and Administration. He will have to e!- 
tend to matters of finance, td read the documents, 
and to make extracts from them. But, before I 
grant him this grace, I shall require of him a 
solemn vath to conform exactly and with submis- 
sion to all my orders and to all my wishes; and 
to do everything, without exception, that it is the 
duty of a faithful servant and an obedient son to 
do. But if he relapses into his faults, and re- 
sumes his old courses, he shall be deprived of the 
succession to the throne and the electoral digni- 
ty; and, if the nature of his crimes requires it, 
be even condemned to death. » 

** You will tell him to be patient till all is ready 
for this new arrangement, when I shall send Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Grumbkow, Borck, and Roder, 
Major-General Buddenbrock, Colonels Waldow 
and Derschau, and privy councillor Thulemeier 
to him, to receive his oath. 

‘**] recommend to you, on the present occa- 


sion, to assure the prince that I know him well | 


and that, if he has ever thought I did not know 
him, he shall now, at least, be convinced that I 
know the wickedness of his heart. ‘Thus, if he 
is not really submissive and changed, but in the 
same disposition as before, he will, perhaps, try 
to repeat the aforesaid oath in a low voice, and 
in an indistinct manner. On this point, tell him 
from me, that, as a friend, I advise him to pro- 
nounce this oath aloud and distinetly, and to be 
assured that he will be held before God to ob- 
serve it to the letter. Impress it upon him that 
no mental reservation can be allowed, but that he 
will be held exactly to what is written; that, 
therefore, if he breaks this oath, or deviates from 
it in the least, he will not be excused for it. He 
must bear this always in mind, and strive ear- 
nestly to overcome, with the assistance of God, 
the perverse inclinations of his heart, because 
this is a very weighty and important affair. 

‘“* May the Almighty God give his blessing ; 
and as he often uses extraordinary ways and 





means, and severe tribulations, to bring back men 


to the kingdom of Christ, may our Saviour grant 
that this disobedient son may be brought back to 
his fellowship and that his wicked heart may be 
softened, melied, and changed, and rescued from 
the clutches of Satan! ‘The Almighty God and 
Father grant this, for the sake of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and his sufferings and death. Amen ! 
‘| am, for the rest, your affectionate king, 
“Fr, WitiiaM. 
‘¢ Wusterhausen, November 9, 1730.” 


Muller, in his next letter, reports the manner 
in which Frederick received the intimations of 
the king. ‘+ As soon as he learned your majes- 
ty’s intentions, he was so touched with this mark 
of your paternal and royal goodness, that tears 
came into his eyes, and he said, ‘ Is this possi- 
ble? or have you only been desired to say so to 
me?’ At these words, I took from my pocket 
your majesty’s order and put it into his hands to 
read. When he had read it, he told me that he 
was touched in all humility with the goodness of 
your majesty, and that he would conform en- 
tirely to your orders, He added, that, with re- 
gard to an oath, he was aware of all the impor- 
tance of taking it; that he knew he could make 
no mental reservation; that he must swear and 
promise according to the intention of those who 
prescribed the oath, and understand it in the 
manner in which they meant it to be understood. 
‘1 am resolved,’ said he, ‘ never to break it, and 
to pronounce it distinctly, and with a loud voice. 
But though I have a firm conviction that, in the 
formula which his majesty will prescribe to me 
there will be nothing but what is paternal, and 
possible for me to execute, still, as in an affair of 
such importance I should wish not to act without 
serious reflection, I will ask his majesty, before 
he sends the commissioners, to deign to permit 
me to see the formula and the articles which it 
contains, that | may do nothing without due con- 
sideration, and that I may be able to prepare my- 
self, with the utmost possible sincerity, to promise 
and fulfil all these articles.’ 

«In order that I, too, may fulfil my duty to- 
wards the prince royal, and to strengthen him 
more and more in his good resolutions, | humbly 
beseech your majesty to send him beforehand this 
formula and these articles.” 

But, though Frederick William had made up 
his mind to forgive his son, be could not help re- 
senting the conduct of those honest and honour- 
able men who had dared to form a judgment in 
opposition to his own. Seckendorf, in a report 
dated the 11th of November, says, ‘* At the pub- 
lic table, the king, in very harsh terms, expressed 
his displeasure to Generals Schwerin and Don- 
hoff, on account of the votes given by them at 
the court-martial held on the prince royal, and 
said that he thought he had selected honest men, 
and such as would not forget their duty, and 
worship the rising sun, but consult their con- 
science and the king’s honour only ; but now he 
had learned to know them better, since they had 
shown the cloven foot, and wished to save the 
life of the perjured Katte, who, as guilty of high 
treason, had deserved a hundred deaths. ‘The 
cause of this infidelity to him could be no other 
than that they were looking forward to future 
times, and so wanted to make the design of the 
prince royal and his accomplices pass, in the 
eyes of the whole world, for u mere ehild’s play, 
not deserving of any severe punishment. He 
declared, however, that occasion would occur for 
annihilating all those who carried on both shoul- 





ders, and chose to take part with his children 


against himself.’’ 

Afier Muller had gained the prince’s confi- 
dence, so that, at his desire, he even lodged in 
the room above that which served for Frederick’s 
prison, so that the latter could tap for him when- 
ever he wished to see him; after he had in daily 
conversations corrected his religious notions, 
awakened and confirmed his faith in the wise 
providence of God, and impressed upon him the 
fundamental truths of Christianity and their salu- 
tary effects on the heart, so that he could confi- 
dently assure the king that his son was totally 
changed, he was ordered to Wusterhausen, to 
report personally to his majesty. 

On the 19th, a commission, consisting of the 
persons mentioned by the king, repaired to Cus- 
trin. In their presence, Frederick pronounced, 
and afterwards signed, the prescribed oath. Gen- 
eral Lobel delivered to him his sword and order. 
On the following day, which was Sunday, he 
was released from arrest, attended divine service 
in the church, and received the sacrament. In 
the afternoon, he took possession of the house 
prepared for his residence ; and the persons who 
were to constitute his future establishment were 
introduced to him. These were M. Wolden, as 
steward ; and Messrs. Natzmer and Rohwedel, 
as gentlemen of his household; two pages, a 
valet, and four lacqueys. ‘Though pardoned by 
his father, he was not yet re-admitted into the 
military service. Instead of uniform, he wore 
a light gray coat, with narrow silver lace. He 
was expected to make himself intimately ac- 
quainted with the business of the Chamber of 
War and Domains, of which M. Hille was presi- 
dent; and to attend all the meetings, and take an 
active pait in all the transactions of that college, 
in which he was to sit below the youngest mem- 
ber. It was to depend on his future conduct 
whether he should soon be received again into 
the circle of the royal family, and whether the 
king would entirely forgive and forget the offences 
which had well nigh bronght the misguided 
youth to the scaffold. 

During this close imprisonment, the state of 
Frederick’s mind varied from youthful defiance 
to utter despondency ; of both he was cured by 
Muller, whose services on this occasion cannot 
be estimated too highly. With him the prince 
disputed, sometimes for hours together, on theo- 
logical subjects; and he manifested an intimate 
acquaintance with the doctrines of the reformed 
church. Muller lent the prince, at his request, a 
small hand-concordance ; when it was returned, 
he found upon the back a drawing, in pencil, 
representing a man on his knees, with two cross- 
ed swords over his head, and underneath these 
words of Psalm Ixxiii. 25, 26: ** Whom have I 
in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire besides thee. My flesh and my 
heart faileth; but God is the strength of my heart 
and my portion forever.” When, after divine 
service, on the day of the prince’s release, Mul- 
ler took leave of Frederick, before he set out for 
Wusterhausen, agreeably to the king’s directions, 
he asked his royal highness if he had any com- 
mands for his father. * Say,”’ he replied, ‘+ that 
lam deeply affected by my father’s goodness, 
and request him to send mea belt for my sword.” 
The king received the chaplain most graciously : 
he had to give him the most minute particulars 
concerning Katte, as well as the prinee, and con- 
cluded with mentioning the commission of the 
latter. ‘* What!’ exclaimed the king, with de- 
light, “is Fritz a soldier? Well, that is right!’ 
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The worthy president Munchow, who, with 
his family, incurred no slight responsibility by 
striving to procure for him, during his confine- 
ment, all the alleviations that lay in his power, 
asked Frederick how, when he became king, he 
should treat those who had shown themselves 
his enemies? ‘1 will heap coals of fire upon 
their heads,”’ replied the prince; and he kept his 
word; for none of those whom he knew to have 
passed a harsh judgment upon him ever expe- 
rienced his resentment. 

On the 20th of November, Frederick William, 
who had delayed answering the letter of the em- 
peror till he could inform him, at the same time, 
that he had pardoned the prince, wrote to Charles 
VI., thanking him for his sympathy in the affair 
of his son. He even paid him the compliment 
of assuring him that ** he (the prince) had solely 
to thank your imperial majesty, who has been 
pleased to interfere in his favour; since it is this 
alone which has caused me to pardon him.” By 
the advice of Seckendorf, Frederick himself was 
induced to address the following letter to the em- 
peror :— 

** Most beloved and most highly honoured 
cousin. Your imperial majesty will, I trust, 
permit me to return, through these few lines, my 
most grateful thanks for your very powerful in- 
tercession with the king, my father, as I have to 
ascribe to this most benevolent interference of 
your imperial majesty the pardon which | have 
ottiined from my father; I siall strive while 1 
live, to the utmost of my power, to give your 
imperial majesty such sincere and convincing 
proofs of my grateful and dutiful devotion, and 
true German and patriotic zeal for your majesty 
and your archducal house, that you may never 
be compelled, either now or in future, to with- 
draw from me your most valued affection. I have 
the honour to be, with all the consideration due 
to so great an emperor, and the most perfect es- 
teen unalterably, your imperial majesty’s most 
obedient and most truly devoted cousin, 

‘« FREDERICK.” 

** Custrin, December 5th, 1730.” 

Notwithstanding the change in Frederick’s 
condition, his sister was still kept a close prisoner 
in her bed-room. * One day,’’ she says, ** when 
Madame de Sonsfeld and I were at table, looking 
sorrowfully at one another, having nothing for 
dinner but broth made of water and salt, and a 
stew of old bones full of hairs and dirt, we heard 
something knocking hard against the window. 
We rose hastily, in surprise, to see what it was, 
It proved to be a rook, with a piece of bread in 
his beak, which, as soon as he saw us, the bird 
laid down on the window-sill and flew away. 
The teare started into our eyes. * ‘Our lot is in- 
deed deplorable ,’ said I to my gouvernante, 
‘since it touches animals not endued with rea- 
son: they have more compassion upon us than 
men, who treat us with such cruelty. Let us 
take this for an omen of a change in our situa- 
tion.’ However, there was nothing but what 
was perfectly natural in this affair. It was a 
tame rook belonging to Margrave Albert, which 
had missed its way, and was seeking its lodging. 
My attendants, nevertheless, thought the circum- 
stance so wonderful that it was soon circulated all 
over the city; and it excited in the French colony 
such pity for my distress that, at the risk of in- 
curring the king’s resentment, they sent me every 
day something to eat in baskets, which they set 
down before my wardrobe, and which Mermann 
(the princess’s attendant) took care to empty. 
This kindness and the zeal which they manifest- 





ed in behalf of my brother have excited in me 
so high an esteem for that nation, that I have 
made a point of relieving and patronising per- 
sons belonging to it whenever [ had occasion.” 

Frederick now commenced a new life in Cus- 
trin. ‘The habits of industry into which he was 
initiated in early youth proved of great service to 
him in his new avocation, and ually regained 
him the confidence of the king. Hille, the di- 
rector, and Hunike, councillor of the Chamber 
of War and Domains, were his instructors in 
finance and administration ; and the knowledge 
which he acquired under them proved in the 
sequel of infinite benefit to his country. 

For half a year the king caused his son to be 
closely watched. Woldem was required to re- 
port weekly on the proceedings of each day ; 
but Frederick was not allowed to write to his 
father oftener than once amonth. The king had 
prescribed the occupations in which he was to be 
engaged, and would not suffer any remission of 
them in his favour. On one occasion, when 
Hille transmitted to his majesty three official re- 
ports, he intimated that two had been copied by 
the prince royal with his own hand, but the third 
he had only signed. ‘The king made this remark 
on the margin: “It is not enough for Fritz to 
sign ; he must work himself.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Count Seckendorf—His influence over the King of Prussia— 
Supposed Plan of Matrimonial Alliance between the Vrince- 
Royal and an Austrian Prijvcess—Declaration of the Prince- 
Koyal on that Subject—Grumtkow’s Reply to it—seckendorf's 
Rep rt respecting it— Letters illustrative of Frederick's Habits 
and Sentiments at Custrin—He is visited there by the King— 
Grumbkow's Account of the Interview—The King forgives and 
restores his Son to Favour—New Lustructions for his Conduct 
—His Solicitude to humour his Father's T.stes—Family of 
Wreech, of ‘'amsel—Marriage of the Vrincess Wilhelmine— 
Frederick is permitted to visit Berlin on the Occas.on—His 
altered appearance and manner—He is re-admitted into the 
Army — lis correspondence with Grumbkow --‘The King chooses 
the Princess of Bevern for the Consort of the Prince —His Wis- 
like of her—Grumbkow severely rebukes his Inconsistency — 
Anxiety of Austria to ay See in Dependence by Advances 
of Money—He returns to Berlin, and the King gives him the 
R. giment of Goltz. 


As a clever diplomatist, and a devoted servant 
of the house of Austria, Seckendorf was not sa- 
tisfied with controlling the present, and keeping 
the reigning king of Prussia under the influence 
of the imperial court; he was equally solicitous 
to extend that influence to the future. Hence he 
strove, at an early period, to gain the prince 
royal, as though he had a presentiment that, in 
Frederick, a hero would arise to demand satis- 
faction for so many affronts offered by the house 
of Austria to that of Brandenburg, and to shake 
off its intolerable yoke. 
Seckendorf had been on the best terms with 
the king so early as the year 1715, when he 
commanded the Saxon troops in Pomerania with 
the rank of Lieutenant-general. Frederick Wil- 
liam consulted him in all important undertakings. 
He recommended himself to the king not more 
by his military experience than by his personal 
qualities ; and the letters addressed to him by the 
Prussian monarch, many of them in his own 
hand-writing, from 1715 to 1736, upwards of 
three hundred of which are preserved among 
Seckendorf’s papers at the family seat of Meu- 
selwitz, in Saxony, soon breathed a tone of fa- 
miliarity, such as few were honoured with. 
During his residence as imperiul ambassador 
of the court of Berlin, he never quitted the per- 
son of the king, even in his journeys. ‘Thus, as 
we have seen, he was in his retinue whén the 
prince royal made his abortive attempt at escape, 
his report of which has been presented to the 


the powerful intercession of the imperial court 
in Frederick’s favour, and who proposed to the 
king the plan which he sdopied for the future 
treatment of his son. From this period he con- 
trived, by the pretence of an extraordinary sym. 
pathy on the part of the imperial house, com. 
pletely to master the king, but also to render him- 
self indispensable as a friend and protector to the 
prince royal. ‘lo make himself intimately ac. 
quainted with all that the prince did, thought, and 
wrote, not only in his prison, but also during his 
residence in Custrin, he obtained from General 
Grumbkow, who had sould himself to him, all 
the reports sent to the king and to Grumbkow 
by Hille, director of the Chamber of War and 
Domains, and Wolden, steward of his house- 
hold, which furnish many curious and interest- 
ing particulars concerning Frederick’s abode at 
Custrin, from the 4th of February, 1730, to the 
10th of February, 1732. 

The court of Vienna has been charged by 
some writers with having harboured an idea of 
prevailing upon Frederick to turn Catholic, and 
marrying him to one of the Austrian archduch- 
esses. According to Seckendorf’s correspond- 
ence with the emperor and Prince Eugene, 
printed among the supplementary matter to 
Forster's ** Life of Frederick William,” this 
notion appears to be quite unfounded. That 
such a scheme had been broached is very certain, 
but it does not appear by whom ; and it furnished 
the subject of a very remarkable paper, drawn 
up by command of the prince royal, during his 
residence at Custrin, by M. Hille, who was 
roused from bed, at midnight, for the purpose. 
It was written in French, and headed, 

‘DRAFT OF DECLARATION OF THE PRINCE ROYAL. 

‘His royal highness having considered that, 
since his misfortunes, he has in vain endeavoured 
to regain the good graces of the king, his father, 
by a blind submission to his commands, though 
he has found himself reduced to the level of the 
private individuals of asmall town, both with re- 
spect to his way of living and his occupations; 
and believing that, notwithstanding all this, and 
notwithstanding his oath, doubts are still enter- 
tained of the sinc@rity of his intentions, and it is 
supposed that he still has secret views disagreea- 
ble to the king, relative to his marriage ; he begs 
leave to declare to Lieutenant-general de Grumb- 
kow that not only has he no such views, and if 
he ever had that he renounces them most sin- 
cerely ; but that he will enter into the views of 
the king, if, as he has been told, his majesty has 
any in regard to Austria, provided that he is not 
required to change his religion, which he pro- 
tests before God he never will do for any human 
consideration, of what importance and nature 
soever it may be. 

** His royal highness has made this overture 
in confidence to M. de Grumbkow, as the one of 
the king’s ministers, with the uprightness of 
whose intentions respecting himself and the real 
interests of his house he is acquainted. He re- 
quests him, in case he knows that the king has 
no such views, or if the project is impracticable, 
to have the goodness to say nothing about it, un- 
less he thinks that it might serve to soothe the 
mind of his majesty, and to procure for him 
milder treatment, since he studies even to guess 
the wishes of his majesty, in order to conform to 
them. 

* As, in such situations as that in which his 
royal highness finds himself, the least light 
awakens hopes, so he looks upon this affair as 








reader. It was Seckendorf, too, who procured 


not impossible. The imperial court, thinking 
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no more of the duke of Lorraine, and having no 
other papist prince deserving of its attenuon, 
could not, in his opinion, make a better choice 
than in a house which maintains, in its own do- 
minions, an eutire toleration in religious matters ; 
and if England, inseparable from the United 
Provinces, were bound still more than it is by a 
marriage with the peer royal, his royal high- 
ness thinks that the pragmatic sanction of the 
emperor would rest upon foundations so solid 
that there would be no need to care for contra- 
dictions. 

«+ As, however, he foresees that the hereditary 
dominions of the house of Austria and those of 
Prussia united together would affect the balance 
of Europe too much, and might produce gree: 
sies and even oppositions, he would be willing to 
renounce the latter in favour of his brother as 
soon as the affair should be concluded, and suf- 
ficient to live with dignity during the life of the 
emperor should be assigned to him. We, the 
undersigned, attest that his royal highness, Mon- 
seigneur, the prince royal of Prussia, ordered M. 
Hille to write the whole of the above to General 
de Grumbkow. 

“Woven. Natzmer. Rouwepet.” 

«‘ Custrin, the 11th of April, 1731.” 

Grumbkow, in his answer to Hille, expressed 
his utter astonishment at such a plan. ‘I send 
you back the paper,” says he, ** begging you, 
upon your honour, to burn it in the presence of 
the prince royal and of those who signed it; 
since, if there was any idea of it here, it might 
cost me and all concerned very dear. ‘The king, 
he proceeds, ** has the most sinister ideas of the 
character of the prince royal, on which subject 
he explained himself at length to me yesterday : 
1. He thinks him a superlative dissembler; 2. 
He is persuaded that the prince royal never loved 
him; but the very contrary, or something worse; 
3. That he is as happy as a king at Custrin, 
merely because he is not with him ; hating every 
thing like fatigue and Jabour; 4. For the rest, he 
thinks that any thing is sure to please him pro- 
vided that it is disliked by the prince royal. And 
when one mildly tries to instil into him other 
notions and less harsh interpretations, he will re- 
ply :—*‘ Hold, when I see him coming, at the dis- 
tance of thirty paces, I shall discover by his 
look what is in his heart; so that he must fancy 
that I am a wizard’—and a thousand other 
things. You see, we must endeavour to remove 
these impressions, and to this end M. Wolden 





must second me in his reports by stating that the | 
ptince royal grows more and more dejected at 
seeing no end to his misfortunes and disgrace ; 
and tat he fears this may, before long, produce 
a mischievous impression upon his temper. ... . 
The only thing we ought to aim at, is to contrive 
that the prince royal should merely for once see 
the king. If we can bring this about, all will go 
well; but if we fail, then God alone will enable 
us to find some favourable issue; but let us do 
humanely all we can, and then we have nothing 
to reproach ourselves with..... A certain per- 
son might die suddenly, and then we should be 
at our ease. But, for God’s sake, no more 
schemes.” 

In his answer to the plan itself, Grumbkow 
expresses himself with great feeling, and I see 
no reason to doubt his sincerity. ‘I am sorry 
from my heart,” says he, “for the melancholy 
situation of the prince royal. God, who is the 
searcher of hearts, is my witness that I think, 
night and day, of expedients for improving it, 
and the greatest part of my blood should be spilt 





| with pleasure, if I could but see the happy mo- 


ment when the king should restore his paternal 
affection and confidence to the prince royal. But 
the accompanying declaration would be of no 
use; on the contrary, it would embitter the mind 
of the king to the utmost. Never did it enter the 
mind of the imperial court to think of contract- 
ing such a martiage, totally contrary to its in- 
terests, and to the peace of Europe ; and, as for 
the king, I verily believe that he would have any 
man hanged who was his subject, if he should 
merely broach such an idea. Besides, the whole 
system of this marriage is vicious ; for never will 
an archduchess marry a prince who is not a 
stanch Catholic; and, in the second place, the 
renunciation of the prince royal would be con- 
sidered as being no better than such renuncia- 
tions in general are, and which are kept no longer 
than the parties are forced to keep them. Again, 
I have never heard that the imperial court had 
given up thinking of a prince of Lorraine ; for, 
if it is not to be the duke, there is every reason 
to believe that the choice will fall upon Prince 





Charles, the younger brother of the reigning 
duke.” Grumbkow repeats his former remark, | 
that, in regard to the prince royal, the chief ob- | 
ject should be to devise expedients to induce the | 
king to see him for once, adding: ** | know the | 


| heart of the king; and, if it comes to that, I am 
' sure his affection will be manifested in such a | 


manner as will surprise his royal highness. I 
hope and flatter myself that this will be burnt.” 

A letter from Seckendorf to Prince Eugene 
gives some further curious particulars relative to 
the supposed project of an Austrian marriage. 
‘‘Grumbkow and I,” says he, “ are of opinion 
that these are snares laid for us both by the prince 
royal, by the advice, or at least with the know- 
ledge of the queen. For, shortly before this 
plan was transmitted to Grumbkow, there came 
a letter to me without date, in which the writer, 
who calls himself Gotthelf Fleischmann, gives 
the following intimation ; that, having heard that 
the king of Prussia wished, for divers weighty 
reasons, to induce the prince royal to embrace 
the Catholic religion, he could address to me a 
very learned person who could, with certainty, 
divest the prince of his religious scruples, and 
instil into him Catholic principles. My answer) 
was to be directed to an advocate at Erfurt, named | 
Leichner. As it was very soon afterwards that | 
Grumbkow received the project and communi- | 
cated it to me, I showed him the letter from Er- | 
furt, and we were both led to conclude the exist- | 
ence somewhere of a desire to ascertain whether | 
the king of Prussia ever had, or still entertained, | 
a design to solicit an archduchess for the prince | 
royal. Both of us deemed it advisable not to | 
inform the king of the matter, lest his mind¢, | 
already irritated, might be still more incensed | 
against the prince.” 

Forster remarks that Seckendorf’s ee byt 
that the letters from Custrin and Erfurt were only 
a trap laid by the queen and the prince royal was | 
destitute of all probability; he thinks that the | 
scheme originated with neither the court of Ber- | 
lin nor that of Vienna, but with the Jesuits, la- 
bouring independently for themselves ; a notion, 
perhaps, as far from the truth as the other. 

The correspondence of Hille, and the gentle- 
men placed by his father about the prince royal, 
contains many characteristic and interesting 
traits. ‘I"hus Hille observes, that ‘** his being 
called up at night, and the air of mystery as- 
sumed in penning the project of the Austrian 
marriage, were to be attributed solely to the 














whims of that petty politician Natzmer, who 
makes me laugh at his chimeras of embassies 
and negotiations; nay, I believe that he sug- 
gested the whole speculation.” 

Wolden writes in April, 1731 ;—*« It is very 
necessary that his majesty should give the prince 
royal a little more occupation. ‘The Chamber 
does not furnish him with sufficient, having 
learned all that can be learned theoretically in 
economy ; and | challenge Mr. President him- 
self to draw up a better statement than our illus- 
trious scholar, As for the rest of us belonging 
to the convent, we shall pine ourselves to death 
if this kind of life continues much longer. The 
mind is always agitated and uneasy on account of 
the great responsibility: and the body suffers 
along with it. Some time since, we consulted 
M. Stahl on the state of our health, and for our 
only consolation he sent us black hellebore, a 
medicine usually given to people who are going 
mad ; which is a very bad omen for us, if M. 
Stahl has acted from a kind of presentiment. 
However, we tesign ourselves entirely to Provi- 
dence, hoping that it will support our good 
cause, which we judge to be so, on account of 
the implicit obedience that we pay to the com- 
mands of his majesty. ‘The rest depends not 
on us.”” 

** As for the prince,’’ writes Hille, in the fol- 
lowing month, * he is willing to continue his 
present course of life, and to await, with resigna- 
tion, what Providence shall ordain for him. If 
it is the will of his futher that he should marry 
sooner or later, he trusts, in his goodness, that 
he shall be allowed to choose like his sister, 
having much stronger reasons for it.’ And 
again :—** Good God! what a misfortune will it 
be, if an attempt should be made to force the 
inclination of the prince, who is by no means 
disposed to choose before he has seen, and to 
buy a pig in a poke, like his sister.”’ 

These remarks seem to have been suggested 
by a letter from his majesty, dated the 25th of 
May, quoted by Wolden in his next communica- 
tion to Grumbkow. ‘* As for the sixty dollars 
for house-rent,’ says the king, ‘I have given 
orders for them to be sent to you; but the wood 
you must buy out of the money saved.’ ’’— 
« This,” observes the writer, ‘is a bad omen. 
‘ For the rest,’ continues his majesty, * tcll my 
son to reflect on what he has done, and to think 
of God. Let him accustom himself to lead a 
quiet life, for if I had done what he has done, I 
should be ashamed to death to let any one sce 
my face. I wish him 1 do my will alone, to 
drive all French and English stuff out of his 
head, to be nothing t ut Prussian, and faithful to 
his father, to have a German heart, and to put 
away from his heart all pefit-maitres, all French 
political, and accursed falsehood; and, on the 
other hand, to pray earnestly to God for his 
grace, never to lose sight of Him, and then God 
will direct everything for his temporal and eter- 
nal advantage. He should also be informed 
that, in four weeks, or perhaps less, his eldest 
sister is to be married to the son of the margrave 
of Bayreuth, consequently there is a decided rup- 
ture with England; and, in case I think fit, he 
too shall marry a princess who is not of the 
English family ; but he shall have the choice of 
several, which you may tell him, and I am your 
affectionate king.’ 


‘* The prince,”’ adds Wolden, ‘ has taken this * 


as he ought to take it. I mean to say, with en- 

tire resignation to Providence, and with implicit 

submission to the will of his majesty.’ ‘ It is 
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certain,” writes Hille, just about the same time, 
‘* that those who suspect the prince of not loving 
his father and his family are very wrong. It 
would be astonishing if, in this case, he had not 
dropped something in the violent and wearisome 
state in which he is; but never has he even 
complained, unless that he had been treated 
rather as an officer of one of the king’s regi- 
ments than as prince royal; and this, too, while 
laughing and joking. For the rest, the uni- 
formity of our life and occupations begins to 
annoy him; and | fear that if it lasts, he will 
lose his cheerfulness, and become gloomy and 
reserved, which would be a great pity. In ap- 
pearance you would find him much changed ; 
he has a firm, easy step, and I no longer per- 
ceive that air of marquis which he had for- 
merly.”’ 

The establishment of the prince at Custrin 
must have been on a most economical scale, 
Wolden mentions that the king allowed 221 dol- 
lars 6 groschen (about £35 English) per month, 
for his household, including horse-fudder, rent, 
the keep of eight servants, wood, candles, wash- 
ing, &c. ‘It is very litle,’’ he adds ; ** but we 
will strive to make both ends meet.” 

Of Frederick’s tastes, as described by himself 
in a conversation with Hille, the latter gives the 
following account :—** He thereupon drew a pic- 
ture of the little establishment he would have, 
and in what manner he would dress, that is to 
say, always in uniform, but he would wear mag- 
nificent surtouts. I then turned the conversation 
to his pleasures, and he very frankly entered 
upon the subject. ‘I assure you—but don’t 
mention it—that the greatest of my pleasures is 
reading; [I am fond of music, but much fonder of 
dancing. | hate hunting, but like riding on horse- 
back. Were I king, I would doall this as fancy 
dictated ; but I would devote a great part of my 
time to business. I would take care, moreover, 
to have my table suitably and delicately supplied, 
but without profusion. I would have good musi- 
cians, but few of them, and never at meals, for 
music is a recreation that prevents me from eat- 
ing. I would dine alone and in public, but at 
supper [ would have my friends about me, and 
treat them well.’’” We shall see, hereafter, 
how closely Frederick adhered to this plan which 
he had thus early chalked out for himself, 

Wolden bears this testimony to his character 
at this time; ‘* With the penetration that he pos- 
sesses, he is capable of anything. [ can assert 
that the residence at Custrin has not been disad- 
vantageous to him; for not only has adversity 
formed his heart and mind, but he begins to have 
a correct idea of many things of which he had 
not the least knowledge before. Let God but 
grant a few years more to his majesty till the 
prince comes to maturity, and then I would lay 
any wager that he will be one of the greatest 
princes that the house of Brandenburg has pro- 
duced. ‘The affair of the Mecklenburg marriage 
occupies and agitates him exceedingly. But, if 
there is any question about renouncing the suc- 
cession to the throne, he will renounce not only 
that marriage but everything else. As for his 
religion, he will never change that even to gain 
everything in the world.” 

At length, in August, 1731, the king was in- 
duced, by the reports which he received from 
privy-councillor Wolden, of the melancholy 
which oppressed the prince. because his father 
continued so long to withhold his favour from 
him, to determine upon visiting Custrin. * And 
then,”’ he writes to Wolden, “I shall see him, 





and instantly discover from his eyes whether he 
is amended or not. Tell him from me not to 
put on any disguise, or I shall not like it.” The 
interview took place on the 15th of August, on 
the king’s return from Lithuania and Prussia ; 
and Grumbkow gives Seckendorf a report of it 
so full of character that I cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting some passages :— 

“On his majesty’s arrival yesterday in Cus- 
trin, he repaired immediately to the government 
house, and, having entered a room, ordered 
Major-General Lobel, Colonel Derschau and 
myself to come in. He-then ordered privy- 
councillor Wolden to bring the prince royal from 
his house. In a few minutes he entered the 
room where his majesty was, accompanied by 
Rohwedel and Natzmer. As soon as the king 
turned towards the prince royal, he fell at his 
feet. ‘The king bade him rise, and said to him, 
with a stern look:—* you must recollect what 
has passed during the last year, how shamefully 
you have behaved, and what a criminal design 
you had. Asl have had you about me from a 
child, and must therefore know you well, I have 
done everything in the world, by fair means and 
by foul, to make you an honest man, and as I 
had some suspicion of your intention, | treated 
you in the harshest manner in the Saxon camp, 
in hopes you would reflect and alter your con- 
duet, confess your faults to me and beg my for- 
giveness; but all to no purpose; you only be- 
came ‘he more stubborn. When a young man 
commits follies in courting and enters into love- 
intrigues and the like, one may forgive them as 
faults of youth; but base actions, wilfully com- 
mitted, are unpardonable. You imagined you 
should conquer with your obstinacy ; but hark, 
my boy, if you were sixty or seventy years old, 
you should not dictate to me. And, as I have 


maintained my ground thus far against every | he 


one, I shall find means to bring you to reason. 
Have I not, on all occasions, meant well with 
you? ‘The last time I heard of your debts, did 
I not admonish you in a fatherly way to let me 
know the worst and I would pay all, on which 
you told me that you owed two hundred dollars 
beyond the sum mentioned, which I paid and 
made my peace with you? Afterwards it was 
found that you owed many thousands more, and, 
as you knew that you had no means of paying, 
it was the same as if you had stolen the money, 
to say nothing about how you were cheated by 
the French crew, Montolieu and Ferrant.’ 

‘** His majesty then said that nothing touched 
him more than that he had no confidence in him, 
though all that he did for the aggrandisement of 
his house, army, and finances, could only be 
done for him, if he would render himself worthy 
of it. His majesty herewith declared that he 
had done everything to gain the friendship of the 
prince royal, but all in vain—at which expres- 
sion the prince threw himself sorrowfully at his 
father’s feet. His majesty then asked him 
whether it had not been his intention to go to 
England, and as he said * Yes,’ the king con- 
tinued: * Now hear the consequences! Your 
mother would have been plunged into the great- 
est misery, because I should naturally have sus- 
pected her of being avquainted with the matter. 
Your sister would have been shut up for life in 
a place where neither sun nor moon would have 
shone upon her. I would have marched with 
my army into Hanover, and laid waste every- 
thing with fire and sword, had I even sacrificed 
my life, my country, and my people. Look 
you, these would have been the fruits of your 





imprudent and wicked conduct. And, as I wish- 
ed to employ you in all sorts of military and 
civil commissions, how dare you after such an 
actiun appear before my officers and other ser. 
vants? All you can do is to strive, even with 
the sacrifice of your blood, to repair this fault’-— 
on which the prince dejectedly threw himself 
again at his father’s feet, entreating him to the 
severest trial, and he would submit to anything 
to regain his majesty’s favour and esteem. His 
majesty thereupon asked, ‘ Did you seduce Katie 
or did he seduce you?’ The prince replied with- 
out hesitation, ‘1 seduced. him.’—*I am glad,’ 
replied the king, ‘that you tell the truth for 
once,’ ‘The king then enquired how he liked 
the life he led in Custrin, and whether he had 
the same aversion for Wusterhausen asever. It 
might be that he disliked the king’s company ; 
it was true that he, the king, had no French 
manners, and could not make bon-mots in the 
petit-maitre fashion, than which nothing was to 
him more contemptible. He was a German 
prince, and as such he would live and die. He 
at now see what he had gained by his caprices 
and his stubborn heart, as he had hated every- 
thing that he loved, and distinguished every one 
whom he Ns king] despised. He now saw 
the fruits of this, as for some time past nota 
creature in Berlin or Prussia asked after him or 
cared whether he was in the world or out of ii; 
and, if one or other had not come from Custrin, 
and related that he was playing at ball and wear- 
ing French bags, not a soul would have known 
whether he was alive or dead. 

‘* His majesty then adverted to the principles 
of religion, and clearly showed what horrible con- 
sequences arise from the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, which makes God the author of sin. 
Whereupon the prince solemnly assured him that 
@ was now entirely of his majesty’s Christian 
and orthodox opinion. His majesty then gave 
him a tender and paternal admonition, and con- 
cluded by saying that, in the hope of amendment, 
he forgave all that was past. ‘The prince, in 
deep emotion, kissed the king’s feet, and shed 
many tears. And when his majesty went into 
the other room, the prince royal followed him, 
and as occasion presented itself to advert to his 
majesty’s birth-day, the prince manifested such 
sincere pleasure, throwing himself at the king’s 
feet, that his majesty, at length, embraced him ; 
and when his majesty had seated himself in the 
carriage, the prince kissed his feet in the pre- 
sence of many hundred persons. His majesty 
embraced him, and said that, as he believed his 
repentance to be sincere, he would provide fur- 
ther for him, which gave the prince such delight 
as no pen is capable of expressing; whereupon 
his majesty drove off and proceeded by water to 
Sonnenburg.” 

As the first tokens of returning favour, the 
king, on his arrival in Potsdam, sent the prince 
a carriage, horses, and clothes, together with an 
intimation that, if he kept his promises, he 
would make him a soldjér again. Very soon 
afterwards, fresh and explicit instructions were 
despatched by his majesty to Wolden. He 
directs morning and evening prayer, and the 
reading of a chapter of the Bible, to be con- 
tinued and held with due devotion. The prince 
is to go regularly to the Chamber of War and 
Domains, and to have a seat there next to the 
president Munchow ; but so that a vacant place 
shall be left between them for his majesty, and 
the prince sit on the left side of it. He is to 


sign and subscribe all papers as well as the pre- 
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sident, and to visit and inspect certain domains 
which are named, but no others; and he is 
always to be accompanied by a member of the 
Chamber, qualified to instruct him in the prac- 
tical agricultural management. On such occa- 
sions ** there is to be uo feasting ; but the inten- 
dant is to provide a dinner for five persons, at a 
total expense, per head, of eight cera [a 
shilling], including beer. In those domains the 
prince shall have permission to shoot stags, deer, 
hares, and birds. The prince must never sleep 
a night out of Custrin without permission ; but 
he may go hunting if he can be back by even- 
ing.” In the forenoon, the prince must go three 
times a week to the Chamber of War and Do- 
mains; but in the afiernoon he may ride, for 
which purpose his majesty will send him horses 
and carriage. ‘Sometimes, in the afternoon, 
Wolden shall also allow him to go for pleasure 
on the water to shoot ducks. But whenever the 
prince goes abroad, one of you three must be 
with him, so that he must never be alone, nor 
talk with any person alone, and this one shall 
then be responsible that he does not get into 
company with any female, and he must always 
sleep with him. The prince royal shall not 
correspond with any one but the king and queen, 
to whom he may write without his letters being 
opened, He is permitted to ‘have always two 
guests, whomsoever he pleases, and to go out to 
dinner, if invited, twice a week; but Wolden 
must take care that no women are present, but 
only men. French books, likewise German 
temporal books and music, are 4s strictly forbid- 
den as ever, likewise playing and dancing ; and 
none of these things which are forbidden sha] 
be allowed ; and Wolden shall, at all times, lead 
the prince to solid things, and take care that he 
gets accustomed to do things for himself, and to 
lend a hand on all occasions, such as to load his 
piece, to clean it, and the like, not to get every- 
thing done by other people.” ‘The king then 
states that his new allowance is to commence 
from the first of September, that the prince must 
make shift with it, and attend to his household 
concerns himself. He must also * look after 
his servants and horses, saddles and harness, 
and see that everything is kept in good condi- 
tion.”” 

‘These are singular instructions for the govern- 
ment of the heir-apparent to the throne, of the 
age at which Frederick had arrived: but what 
he would have regarded before his misfortunes 
as intolerable tyranny, he now received in the 
spirit in which it waz offered, as a boon, an in- 
dulgence. His whole conduct bespoke his earn- 
est desire to regain the favour of his father, and 
to humour his tastes and little foibles. To this 
end, he renounced, during this period, pursuits 
for which he had formerly manifested particular 
fondness, and showed a predilection for the mili- 
tary profession, tall recruits, and garrison duty. 
He also addicted himself to field sports, and 
made a boast of the number of stags, deer, and 
wild boars that he had killed. His letters to his 
‘most gracious king and father’’ contain, along 
with a variety of suggestions for practical agri- 
cultural and economical improvements, many 
intimations that delighted his parent. Some- 
times we find expressions indicative of a fond- 
ness for military matters; for instance: ‘* Major 
Roder, of the Wirtembergers, passed »through 
this place, and dined with me on Wednesday. 
He has a handsome fellow for my most gracious 
father’s regiment, and it made my heart bleed to 


oodness, that he will make it up with me; I| the other two with whom she was acquainted” 
Tooles nothing, and no happiness in the world, | ‘The fact was, that the princess determined to 
but what comes from you, and hope that you | sacrifice herself, even with the certainty of in- 
will remember me in mercy, and let me put on | curring her mother’s highest displeasure, in 
the blue coat again.’’ At another time, he re- | order to alleviate the lot of her beloved brother. 
lates with all the interest of a keen sportsman: | Her marriage, solemnised on the 30th of No- 
‘“* Close by I have shot a stag of eight ends, and | vember, 1731, was anything but a joyous event to 
some small deer, and there is a cruel quantity of | all the parties concerned init: but it afforded the 
stags on the heaths, and they are so tame, that | king an opportunity of taking another step to- 
one can get within thirty paces of them in the | wards a complete reconciliatiou with his son. 
carriages, and they go in herds of forty or fifty, |On the fourth day of the nuptial festivities, F're- 
and this is very common. Near Wallup there is | derick was summoned to Berlin, and, on his ar- 
a stag of twenty-eight ends, which, I think, | rival, during a ball given at court, mingled among 
might be easily caught, if my most gracious | the company unperceived, in his plain ordinary 
father were to give orders for it. J.ast Monday, | dress. All at once, he stood before his astonished 
too, I shot three does near Neumuhle, a (Ger- | mother, and the king, who had prepared for her 
man) mile off.” It is related, however, that an | this agreeable surprise, exclaimed: ‘‘ See, madam, 
accident, which had well nigh been attended | there is Fritz again !”” 
with fatal consequences, cured the prince of his 
sporting propensities. In his official excursions, 
he was accustomed to take a loaded gun with | at first his sister did not know him. He was 
him in the open carriage, that he might have a dressed in a gray suit. He had grown a great 
shot whenever he fell in with any game by the | deal stouter than he was, and his neck appeared 
way. One day, he chanced to drop his glove, | much shorter: his face too was much changed, 
and, in stooping to catch it in its fall, he leaned | and not near so handsome as formerly. ‘The 
over the gun, and brushed it with his right arm | princess describes his manner as being not less 
in such a manner, that it went off, and thecharge | changed. ‘1 threw my arms about his neck,” 
passed through his hat, close to his ear. Sensi- | says she, ‘and was so agitated, that I could 
ble how fatal this accident might have proved, | utter only broken sentences. I cried, I laughed, 
he leaped out of the carriage, broke the gun in| like one out of her senses. Never had I felt 
pieces, and never used one for sporting after- | such joy in all my life. I took my brother by 
wards: his maturer reflections, indeed, produced the hand, and begged the king to restore to him 
a conviction that the chase is a barbarous diver- | his affection. ‘This scene was so touching, that 
sion. | it drew tears from the whole assembly. I then 

Thiébault asserts, but, like all Frenchmen, he | went up to the queen. She could not help kiss- 
is extremely inaccurate in details, that it was | ing me, as the king was facing her, but I could 
during Frederick’s close confinement in Custrin, | see that her joy was only affected. I turned 
that he was allowed to go on foot from the |again to my brother, bestowing on him a 
fortress by a lonely path, to spend his evenings | thousand caresses, and saying the tenderest 
ut the mansion of Tamsel, belonging to the things to him; but he was all the while as cold 
family of Wreech. ‘This is much more likely to | as ice, and replied only in monosyllables. I 
have happened after his hiberation from confine- | then presented the prince (her husband) to him, 
ment in the fortress. The family consisted of | to whom he said not a word. I was astonished 
the Baron Wreech, his wife, three sons, and four at his manner, and attributed it to the king, who 
daughters. ‘The family was musical, and little | was watching us, and thus intimidated him. His 
concerts took place every evening, in which its | very look surprised me; he had a haughty air, 
different members bore a part. ‘This was suffi- | and eyed everybody from head to foot. The 
cient attraction for the prince royal. He was {king supped that evening alone with his son. 
also supplied by it with books, and even with | The queen was uneasy at this, and sent sume 
money. ‘The various advances made to him, | one to see what was passing. She was told 
amounted, at the time of his recall, to 6,000 rix- | that the king was in an excellent humour, and 
dollars, no part of which, I am assured, says | talking in a very kind manner to the prince. 
Thiébault, was ever paid. Neither did he ever | This 1 thought would please her, but in spite of 
take the least notice of this family after his ac- | all her efforts, she could not conceal her secret 
cession to the throne. ‘The reports made to| vexation. In fact, she loveu her children only 
Grumbkow, by Count Schulenburg, who visited | in as far as they were subservient to her am- 
Frederick during his residence in Custrin, show | bitious views. ‘The obligation which my bro- 
thaf the gentlemen placed about him were not| ther owed me, on account of his reconciliation 
very punctual in enforcing his father’s commands | with the king, gave her more pain than joy, be- 
to prevent his associating with females, and that, | cause it did not proceed from herself. 
besides its musical talents, the family of Wreech| My brother called upon me next morning by 
possessed attractions of a very different kind. | desire of the king. The prince (of Bayreuth) 
The disreputable conduct of some of its members | had the attention to retire, and to leave me alone 
might, after the momentary infatuation was over, | with him and madame de Sonsfeld. He related 
have produced contempt and consequent neglect. | all his misfortnnes as I have detailed them, and 

In proportion as the matrimonial schemes |I gave him an account of mine. He appeared 
formed by the king for his children were realised, | disconcerted at the conclusion of my narrative, 
his temper and disposition seemed to be softened. | expressed his thanks for the obligations he owed 
His second dau » Louise, had been married, | me, and gave me some caresses, which evidently 
in 1729, to the matgrave of Anspach, and the | did not come from the heart. To put an end to 
eldest was forced, by the severity of the treat-| the conversation, he began to talk about indif- 
ment which she experienced, to accept a husband | ferent matters: and, upon pretext of looking at 
of her father’s choice. He left her the option | my apartments, went into the next room, where 
between three candidates for her hand, and she | the prince was. He surveyed him some time 
gave the hereditary Prince Frederick of Bayreuth | from head to foot, and, after paying him some 





Frederick was so much altered in person, that 








look at him. I trust to my most gracious father’s 
I—42 11 








whom she had never seen, the preference before | cold civilities, retired.” 
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The court, the military, and the city, mani- 
fested the greatest joy at the re-appearance of the 
prince ; and his father, so. far from being dis- 
pleased at their sympathy, gave another ball on 
the occasion, to which he ordered “* many aulic 
councillors, and councillors of war, several trades- 
men, and some other respectable persons of the 
class of burghers, with their spouses,”’ to be in- 
vited. On the following day, November 27th, all 
the generals and colonels in Berlin, with the prince 
of Anhalt at their head, solicited the re-admission 
of the prince royal into the military service ; and, 
on the 30th, Frederick dined at Count Secken- 
dorf’s, with a brilliant company, in the uniform of 
Goltz’s regiment of infantry. After a stay of ten 
days in Berlin, he returned in his former dress to 
business at Custrin. 

His father, pleased with his attention to those 
pursuits, which he himself deemed fittest to 
qualify him for his successor, encouraged him by 
his approbation, and rewarded him with tokens 
of his paternal affection. These he more par- 
ticularly manifested on occasion of an indisposi- 
tion which befel the prince in January, 1732 :— 
‘«¢T have three saddle-horses for you,”’ he writes ; 
‘‘one of them is broke in, but not the others. 
You shall have your carriage in due time; keep 
your eyes upon God, and only be obedient, and 
learn to be economical in house-keeping, and to 
live upon your allowance, and not lay out money 
without well considering whether you cannot get 
what you want cheaper, and behave so that I 
may be able to place more confidence in you, 
and by the help of God your condition shall be 
bettered, and I will think of an advantageous es- 
tablishment for you. N.B.—If you want any- 
thing, let me know. Is the cook clever: is he 
careful or wasteful with meat and butter? I am 
getting your silver service made: I shall get 
knives, spoons, forks, dishes, and candle-sticks, 
so that the whole will go into a box, which an 
ass might carry.” When Frederick sends him 
a fine fat joint from the slaughtering at Wallup, 
he replies: ‘I am much obliged to you for 
thinking of me. I am arranging everything, and 
hope that, as soon as you are well, I shall place 
you so that you shall have reason to be con- 
tented.” 

It appears that, ever since Grumbkow’s visit 
paid to Frederick, at Custrin, for the purpose of 
inducing him to make submission to his father, 
the prince had been in regular correspondence 
with that minister. Surrounded, annoyed, in- 
timidated by spies and informers, Frederick, in 
fact, threw himself into the arms of the man 
whom he knew to have never been his friend, 
and but too often the cause of disharmony in the 
royal family. ‘The entire devotion of the Prus- 
sian minister to the ambassador of the court of 
Vienna is incontestably proved by the cireum- 
stance, that this correspondence was found among 
Seckendorf’s papers. It is of peculiar import- 
ance, as it furnishes an entirely new clue to a 
connection previously unknown. Not only did 
Frederick throw himself into the arms of Grumb- 
kow, but he so far conquered his former anti- 
pathy for him, as to communicate to him the 
most secret feelings of his heart, the cares of his 
life, and even the recreations in which he in- 
dulged with the muses. ‘These letters furnish 
some of the most touching testimonies of the 
juvenile years of Frederick the Great, Nothing, 
however, could have been more painful to him 
than that Grumbkow, jointly with Seckendorf, 
should have seized the most sacred affair of his 
sensible heart, and degraded his marriage to an 





ordinary subject of court intrigue and mercenary 
diplomatic speculation ; as is proved by the re- 
ports, letters, and instructions published by 
Forster in the supplementary volume to his Life 
of Frederick William, from which I shall have 
occasion to present the reader with many interest- 
ing extracts. 

There is no doubt that the king had at one 
time cast his eyes on the, Princess Catherine of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, grand-daughter of the 
Czar Iwan, and niece of the Russian Empress 
Anne, as a suitable match for his son, who, 
aware that his union with the English Princess 
Amelia was now impracticable, would not have 
objected to this arrangement, as the ample dowry 
expected by Catherine would at least have en- 
sured him an independent position during his 
father’s life-time. He solicited Grumbkow to 
assist him to accomplish this object; but the 
match was not consistent with the ambitious 
views of Austria, and Seckendorf decided Fre- 
derick William to fix definitely on the Princess 
Elizabeth Christine, daughter of his friend the 
duke of Brunswick Bevern, and whose mother 
was sister to the empress of Germany. 

The solicitude of the court of Austria for 
bringing this marriage to bear is strongly ex- 
pressed in the letters from Prince Eugene to 
Seckendorf. The latter was charged to neglect 
no means of entirely gaining the prince: ‘* And 
as there is no better way to do so,” writes Eu- 
gene, in January, 1732, “than by supplying 
him with money in his present necessities, his 
imperial majesty has devoted to that purpose a 
sum of 2,000 or 2,500 ducats, which your ex- 
cellency will receive from time to time, and ap- 
ply so as not to excite suspicion in the king.” 

Even in later years, when the great king was 
writing the life of his father, he could not help 
feeling sore at this victory of the Austrian party ; 
for, in treating of the conduct of the court of 
Vienna towards him, he says: “In spite of 
many grounds for dissatisfaction, the king, out of 
complaisance to the court of Vienna, married his 
eldest son to the princess of Bevern, who was 
niece to the empress.” That Seckendorf, a 
stanch Lutheran, was ever commissioned by his 
court, to endeavour to bring about a matrimonial 
alliance between a daughter of Charles the Sixth’s 
and Frederick, and his conversion to the Catho- 
lic faith, is as fabulous as that the great king 
demanded Silesia from the house of Habsburg, 
because Maria Theresa had refused his hand. 

At length, on the 4th of February, 1732, the 
king acquainted his “dear son Fritz,” that he 
had chosen for him “ the eldest princess of Be- 
vern, who was well educated, modest, and 
tiring, as women ought to be; not plain, neither 
is she a beauty.”” He informs him that he shall 
have the government-house in Berlin fitted up 
for his residence, that the wedding cannot take 
place before the next winter, and that, as soon as 
he has a son, he will permit him totravel. The 
prince, in reply, assured his father, that he is 
ready to obey him in everything; and on the 
11th of the same month, he writes on this‘subject 
to Grumbkow, as follows : 

“Provided that I ean, by obedience, en- 
sure the favour of the king, wil do all that lies 
in my power. But yet, in making my stipu- 
lations with the duke of Bevern, the corpus de- 
licti (the princess) must be educated at the grand- 
mother’s. For EL had rather be a cuckold, or live 
under petticoat)government, than have a woman 
who would entage me by her stupidity, and 
whom I should be ashamed to produce. When 





one hates so much as I do the heroines of novels, 
one is afraid of those dragons of virtue, and | 
would rather have the greatest strumpet in Ber- 
lin, than a saint, whose looks are full of hypo- 
crisy. - Do not imagine, 1 beseech you, 
that I am going to affront the duke, the duchess, 
or the daughter; I know too well what I owe 
them, and have too much respect for their merits, 
not to keep within the strictest limits of decorum, 
even though I shall hate them and their ma- 
chinations, like the plague. . . . . Once 
more, sir, let them make this princess learn by 
heart the School for Husbands and Wives ; that 
will be better than the ‘* True Christianity”’ of 
the late John Arndt, If, in addition, she would 
dance on one leg, learn music—N.B. and be- 
come rather too free than too virtuous—ah, then 
I should take a liking to her ; but if she is stupid, 
I renounce her and the devil. All will depend 
upon her ; and I would rather marry Mademoi- 
selle Jette (Grumbkow’s daughter) without ad- 
vantage and without ancestors, than have astupid 
princess for my partner. 

«| beg you, my dear general,’ continues the 
prince, ** not to suppose that I am so high Ger- 
man as to take amiss the advice that you give 
me; if you disguise your thoughts from me, 
then I shall not take you for my friend ; for false- 
hood indicates great hatred of those towards 
whom it is employed. I beg you to remain as 
long as I live upon your present footing, and to 
call a cat a cat, and a rogue a rogue. It is not 
right to flatter, for the human mind _flatters 
itself enough ; and every one has need of a 
sharp censor, who is faithful, and knows how to 
convince you of your faults and irregularities— 
not with a wrinkled brow, but im a sportive 
manner.” ‘These, be it observed, are the re- 
marks of a young man of twenty. 

On further consideration of the matter, the 
prince appears to have totally changed his mind; 
for a week afterwards, on the 19th, he astonished 
the minister with the following epistle :— 

** Let the king consider only that he is marry- 
ing, not for himself but for me, and that he will 
himself have a thousand vexations, in seeing 
two persons who hate one another and the most 
unhappy marriage in the world, and in hearing 
mutual complaints, which will be so many re- 
proaches for his having been the author of our 
misery. As a good Christian, let him reflect 
whether it is right to force people to cause di- 
vorces and‘ all those sins which an ill-assorted 
marriage leads us to commit. I am determined 
rather to do anything whatever, and as things 
are thus, you may let the duke know somehow 
that, let what will happen, I will not have her. 
I have been miserable all my life, and it seems 
to be my fate to remain so. I must have pa- 
tience, and take time as it comes; perhaps so 
sudden a fortune, following all the mortifications 
that I have experienced since I have been in the 
world, would have made me proud. At any 
rate, happen what may, I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with. I have suffered enough 
for an indiscretion, and I will not bind myself to 
extend my miseries to a future time. I have still 
resources, and a pistol can put an end to my 
afflictions and my life. I do not think that the 
Almighty will damn me for that, but, taking pity 
on me, will grant me happiness in exchange for 
a wre life. Such are the thoughts that 
despair can produce in a young person, whose 
blood is not so cool as that of a man of seventy.” 

Grumbkow wrote, in answer, that, if the 
prince was determined to play the part of Don 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 








Carlos, he (Grumbkow) should not act that of 
the count of Grammont; that he wished him to 
interfere in matters which might cost him his 
head, but that he was not obliged to ruin himself 
and his por family for a prince who was not 
his master, and who seemed resolved to run into 
destruction. “I fear God too much,” he added, 
‘to attach myself to a prince who is bent on 
self-murder, when he has no reason for it; what 
then, would he do if the Almighty were pleased 
to ufflict him with real and sensible misfortunes ! 
In short, monseigneur, you may have all the 
good sense in the world, but you do not reason 
like a good man and aChristian. . . . Itis 
for your royal highness to settle the matter with 
your father, to whom you have written so posi- 
tive a letter, that I am utterly astonished. . . . 
To thrust myself in between father and son, who 
have such opposite inclinations, is, I see, an en- 
terprise that will break the neck of the most pru- 
dent man ; and I shall never forget what the king 
said to me at Wusterhausen, while your royal 
highness was in the citadel of Custrin, and I 
attempted to take your part. ‘No, Grumbkow, 
mind what I say, God grant that I may not be 
right, but my son will not die a natural death, 
and God grant that he may not fall into the hands 
of the czczutioner! I shuddered at these words, 
which the king repeated twice ; and this is true, 
or may I never see the face of God, or have part 
in the merits of our Saviour.” 

Seckendorf, in one of his despatches to his 
court, attributes this inconsistency in the prince 
royal to a passion which he had conceived for 
the wife of Colonel Wreech, and * which he in- 
dulged with the connivance of those who were 
about him.” In a subsequent letter he describes 
the prince royal as immersed in gallantries and 
intrigues, so that he was fearful lest, if he gave 
him the money remitted for him from Vienna, he 
would not apply it to the discharge of his debts, 
but spend it on his mistresses. He also pro- 
posed not to give him any large sum at a time, 
because, if he should be flush of money, his 
servants would perceive it and give information 
to the king, ‘‘ for his valet, lacqueys, and pages, 
are charged, upon pain of losing life, honour, 
and reputation, to report all that they see, or that 
comes to their knowledge about the prince 
royal.” Seckendorf further says that, at this 
time, the king allowed the heir-apparent to the 
throne no more than 300 dollars (about £50) 
per month. 

The letters of Grumbkow to Seckendorf show 
that there was nothing so secret or so confiden- 
tial that he did not betray to the Austrian ambas- 
sador. 

Satisfied with the conduct and sentiments of 
the prince, his father recalled him, on the 10th of 
February, 1742, from his exile at Custrin. He 
returned to Berlin with a practical knowledge of 
business, which proved of the utmost benefit to 
his country after his accession to the throne. 
The king gave him the regiment of Goltz, which 
was garrisoned at Ruppin, where a house was 
fitted up for his residence ; and, according to his 
promise, enlarged the government-house, now 
the king’s palace, for his reception in the capital. 

On leaving Custrin, Frederick presented to 
the physician, named Kaufman, who had attended 
him during his residence there, a crayon drawing 


_ by himself, representing the head of an old man. 


Though no masterpiece of art, yet, as the only 
extant performance of this kind by which the 
prince beguiled the melancholy hours that he 
was doomed to pass there, this drawing is worthy 


of mention. It is now in the possession of the 


councillor, Otto von Grunberg. 





CHAPTER XIiil. 


Attachment of Frederick William to the Emperor—Pecuniary 
Obligations of the Prince Royal to Austria—Austrian Pen- 
sioners at the Court of Prussia—Extacts from the Prince’s 
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his intended Marriage —Account of his Situation and Pursuits 
— Lamentations on account of the Pecuniary Distress of his 
Eldest Sister—A Country Theatrical Entertainment—Advan- 
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his beath—Melancholy of the King of Prussia—The Prince's 
Sentiments respecting his t ather—Speculations of his Family 
on the Subject of his intended Marriage—Apoplectic Attack of 
the King—Wretched State of Medical Science in Germany— 
Anecdotes illustrative of it—Anecdotes of Frederck's Resi- 
dence at Ruppin—His Marriage—The King and Mademoiselle 
von Panuewitz—Sketch of the Princess Royal, her Mother, and 
her Father—Nuptiai Festivities at Berlin. 





Frederick William always expressed the 
strongest political attachment to the emperor. Of 
all his duties he held none more sacred than those 
which he owed as a member of the German em- 
pire ; and, had the emperor and the other princes 
been as sincere as he was, the empire would 
not have been subjected to the degrading humilia- 
tions which it experienced. His sentiments on 
this subject he expressed without reserve, whether 
in large companies at his own table, or in the 
narrower circle of his hunting or smoking com- 
panions. Thus Seckendorf writes to Prince 
Eugene on the 22d of January, 1727: ‘ His 
Majesty has said at Potsdam and Wusterhausen, 
in his smoking parties, not once but repeatedly, 
that all German princes must be scoundrels who 
do not mean well by the emperor and the em- 
pire:’ and once he added, ‘and I must be one 
too if I were to act otherwise than I do. We 
must have an emperor, so let us stick to the house 
of Austria, and he is not an honest German who 
does not contribute to this. No Englishman or 
Frenchman shall rule us Germans, and | will 
give sword and pistols to my children in their 
cradles, that they may help to keep foreign na- 
tions out of Germany.’ ” 

Though, from his experience at a later period, 
the king could have no hopes that the court of 
Vienna would ever be convinced of the upright- 
ness of his intentions, still the golden promises 
and offers made by France could not shake his 
fidelity to his country. Cardinal Fleury sent 
him, in 1735, a gold pear, of curious workman- 
ship, and in ita bill for five millions of pistoles, 
payable whenever he should declare in favour of 
France. Such offers he rejected with scorn, and 
none of the reproaches addressed to him from 
Vienna hurt him so much as wher. he was called 
a Frenchman. “ He is a scoundrel,’’ said he, 
across the table to the younger Seckendorf, the 
nephew of the ambassador, “even though he 
were a crowned head, who says that I am 
French.”’—* I a Frenchman !”’ he exclaimed on 
another occasion ; ‘“ that vexes me: I can scarcely 
look at the fellows. I always spit whenever I 
see a Frenchman.” 

The court of Vienna, and its ambassador, as 
an experienced diplomatist, were solicitous to 
secure as decided an influence over the future as 
they possessed over the reigning sovereign of 
Prussia, the duration of whose life appeared ex- 
tremely precarious, 

Minutely acquainted, from the different cor- 
respondences of the prince royal, with his 
wishes, inclinations, pursuits, and wants, it was 
not difficult for Seckendorf to find a point to 
which to attach his snares. The prince royal, 
owing to the parsimonious allowance assigned 





him by the king was always in want of money, 
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especially as he himself knew nothing of econo- 
my, was somewhat profuse in kitchen, cellar, 
and library ; and moreover was obliged to incur 
considerable expense for tall recruits—the surest 
way to ingratiate himself with his father. All 
Prussian subjects were forbidden to lend the 
prince royal money ; and, afier the melancholy 
experience gained on former occasions, he was 
now too cautious to involve any of his friends. 
Nothing then could be more welcome than the 
unsolicited assistance of Count Seckendorf, who 
sent him considerable sums immediately after his 
recall from Custrin, and thenceforward continued 
to supply him with money whenever the prince 
resorted to him in his necessities. So much of 
Seckendorf’s correspondence with the prince 
royal as has come to light relates almost exclu- 
sively to money matters; though other subjects 
are incidentally touched upon. It opens with a 
letter, dated April 6th, 1732, from Seckendorf, 
sent to the prince by a trusty messenger with 
500 ducats as a first instalment for the payment 
of debts contracted by him at Custrin. The 
answer returned by Frederick is worded with 
great caution; the ducats are called a ‘ book,” 
and the certificates of their due delivery a 
*“* song.” 

From this period Frederick was in continual 
correspondence with Seckendorf about money 
matters. From statements found among the 
papers of the latter, we learn that the court of 
Vienna at first assigned to the prince royal 3,000 
ducats per annum. In September, 1732, Secken- 
dorf informs Prince Eugene that * the king al- 
lows the prince only 6,000 dollars per annum, 
and that after his marriage he is to have 12,000; 
that it is impossible for him to live upon this 
sum, and therefore, unless the imperial court de- 
termines to abandon the prince royal, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to allow him a yearly pension of 
at least 6,000 ducats.”’ 

His favourite sister, the hereditary princess of 
Bayreuth, was supplied at this time with a thou- 
sand ducats per year from the same source, and 
Grumbkow, the minister, had for several years 
been receiving the like sum. Ilgen, the minister 
for foreign affairs, is described, to his honour, as 
‘being inaccessible to the imperial ducats.’’ 
Reichenbach, the Prussian ambassador in Lon- 
don, enjoyed a pension of nine hundred florins, 
and was promised a provision by the Austrian 
court in case he should lose his appointment ; and 
probably, to gratify the prince royal, the yearly 
sum of six hundred florins was allotted to Duhan, 
his former preceptor. ‘The statement which fur- 
nishes this information shows that Count Man- 
teuffel, also formerly minister of the elector of 
Saxony, but who had long been resident in Ber- 
lin, received from Austria a yearly sum of six 
thousand florins. 

We have already had occasion to refer to 
Frederick’s correspondence with Grumbkow. 
This correspondence became particularly brisk 
during the negotiations for the marriage of the 
prince, who expressed his sentiments on that 
subject with great frankness Thus he writes 
from Ruppin, September 4, 1732 :— 

‘« My dear general,—I have this morning re- 
ceived a letter from the king, which has utterly 
amazed me. Itis again on the pleasing subject 
of my Dulcinea. He would fain make me amo- 
rous with stripes, but unluckily not being of the 
natore of the ass, 1 much fear that he will not 
succeed. The king expresses himself in these 
terms :—‘ Having learned that you are not suffi- 





ciently punctual in writing to your princess, I 
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wish you to tell me the reason, and to write 
oftener to her.’ I replied that it was a fortnight 
since I received her last letter, and that it was 
a week since I wrote to her; that I had no other 
reason to assign but the true one, namely, that I had 
nothing to write about. Good God! I wish he 
would recollect that this marriage has been thrust 
upon me nolens volens, and that liberty was the 
price of it. But I faney Madame la duchess is play- 
ing me this trick, thinking to reduce me early to 
subjection to her top-knot, which, I wish from 
the bottom of my soul, may the devil blast. I 
hope the king will not interfere in my affairs 
when I am married, seeing that I apprehend the 
said affairs will go on very ill, and Madame la 
princesse might suffer for it. Marriage makes 
one of age; and as soon as I am so,I will be 
the sovereign in my house, and my wife shall 
have no orders to give. No woman for me in 
the government of anything whatever in this 
world! I think the man who suffers himself to 
be governed by woman the greatest coward in 
the world, and unworthy to bear the worthy 
name of man. For this reason, if I marry, | 
shall marry as a gallant man, that is, leaving Ma- 
dame to act as she thinks fit, and doing for my 
part just what I please, and vive la Liberté! 
You see, my dear general, that, my heart is 
rather coarse, and my head warm; but I exhibit 
my sentiments to vou just as they are. You must 
admit that force is the very contrary way to love, 
and that love never can be forced. I love the 
sex, but | love it with a volatile love; I only ask 
for the enjoyment, and then I despise it. Judge 
then if I am of the wood that good husbands are 
made of. I am enraged to become such, but I 
make a virtue of necessity. I shall keep my 
word ; I will marry, but afterwards—Now the 
thing is done, so good day, madam, and a goo: 


journey to you!” 


On the 11th of September, 1732, he gives this 
account of his situation and pursuits :—‘* We are 
here in profound peace, and I should wish to be 
throughout my whole life neither more nor less 
happy, I should be quite satisfied with my lot, 
provided that peace accou.panied it, and that I 
could pass my life in tranquillity and without an- 
noyance ; for I should not care about those follies 
in which the world places all its pride ; and how 
wrong it is not to be content with a due mean, 
which, in my opinion, is the happiest state; for 
too much grandeur is infinitely burdensome and 
fatiguing, and indigence derogates too much from 
a certain nobleness which generally forms the 
basis of our characters; but I consider myself 
happy in the situation in which Heaven has been 
pleased to place me ; I find thatI have more than 
I deserve, and I make my greatest felicity con- 
sist in the knowledge that I have of it. . . 
I scarcely stir from home; I amuse myself with 
the dead, and my silent conversation is more 
useful to me than any that I could hold with the 
living ; afterwards I recreate myself with music, 
and sometimes have recourse to the sweet lyre 
which Apollo deigns to lend me; but I discreetly 
keep its productions to myself, or sacrifice them 
to Vulean. Such are my life and the occupations 
by which it is diversified.” 

Respecting his eldest sister, Frederick, about 
the same time, expresses himself very feelingly 
in his letters to Grumbkow:—«I am very 
sorry.” he says, ‘‘to have to advert to the dis- 
tressed situation of my poor sister of Bayreuth. 
The king treats her and the margrave most scur- 
vily. I try to supply her wants, for, upon my 
word, she has nothing tosubsist upon. Provided 





then that the king does not speak so terribly 
about the margrave, she would be satisfied ; for 
he calls him idiot and dolt, which mortifies that 
prince in the highest degree. 1 could never suf- 
ficiently acknowledge, even to the fourth genera- 
tion, the pleasure you would do me in merely 
saving those poor innocent unfortunates from the 
further abuse of the king. It is the least they 
can ask, and the least that is due to them. ‘The 
king has just flatly refused my sister two thou- 
sand crowns. What a mortification to be refused, 
and that, too, in distress !’’ Again he writes :— 
‘All that I hear concerning my poor sister 
and the margrave of Bayreuth cuts me to the 
heart ; and what is still worse is the distress they 
are in. Ihave found money for them, or they 
would have been without a sou. I am quite 
melancholy when I think of it, and how can I 
supply them, I, who have not enough to subsist 
on myself!’ And again:—“ If I could make 
gold, | would communicate the secret to my poor 
sister Bayreuth; she has abundant need of it, 
and I wish with all my heart that her worthy 
father-in-law would be pleased to step out of the 
way; he would not care much about it, I dare 
say, if he were but sure that they distil good 
brandy in heaven.” 

This correspondence with Grumbkow, in 
which the prince throws off all restraint, is full 
of humourous touches and descriptions, ‘The 
following account of a theatrical entertainment, 
extracted from a letter dated Ruppin, September 
23d, 1732, is amusing :— 

‘“* We had here, some days ago, a company of 
players, who treated us to the most superb spec- 
tacle that has been seen in our town in the me- 
mory of man. You must know that, last ‘Tues- 
day, the 16th, we were in the town-house, where 
a theatre of magnificent construction presented 
itself. ‘The amphitheatre was composed of seve- 
ral logs of wood, placed by a lucky accident one 
upon another, and which, according to all ap- 
pearance, were waiting till worms and dry-rot 
should make them change their places. A five- 
leaved screen stood opposite to the amphitheatre, 
through a large balustrade, on one side of which 
was to be seen a tallow-candle, the faint glimmer 
of which was scarcely sufficient to light six cat- 
gut-scrapers, who laboured to produce a wretched 
concert to which there was no end. After rend- 
ing the ears of their unfortunate audience and ex- 
ercising our patience above an hour, we saw, at 
about eight o’clock at the further end of the hall, 
a light, the brightness of which revived the al- 
most extinguished hopes of the spectators. Eve- 
ry one was forming wonderful ideas of what was 
about to happen, when, to our great astonish- 
ment, we saw—not the sun, but a woman, ade- 
scription of whom would soil my paper—be- 
tween two lighted lamps. After she had set 
down one of these lamps on each side of what 
was called the stage, this lady informed us that 
the play was going to begin. The master of the 
company, a quack, a real vender of mithridate, 
then came forward in adress that might have 
been new at the beginning of the last century. 
His wig had served to cover so many pates, that, 
if it had ever been good, it was now good-for- 
nothing. It nevertheless , as well as it 
} could, the little brains p by our actor, 
and the rest of the rags hung carelessly from his 
shoulders. A long rapier of six feet two traced, 
whenever he turned round, as accurate a circle 
as if it had beenwmade with a pair of compasses. 
The most remarkable article of the rest of his 





accoutrements, was a pair of white gloves, which 





appeared to be quite new. Having declaimed a 
wretched speech in the tone of a town-crier, his 
wife appeared upon the stage. A bandit mur- 
derer’s hat overshadowed with its prodigious 
brim one cheek, part of her throat, half the left 
eye, and her forehead. Her head, more hideous 
than Medusa’s, was covered with a rag picked 
up in the streets, and her neck, which she took 
care to expose as much as possible, was encir- 
cled. by a necklace of false stones. The gown 
which she wore was stretched by the hoop, 
which, being too large for the dress, caused it to 
make a thousand grimaces. ‘The whole of her 
paraphernalia was set off by a flesh-coloured 
postillon d’amour. After this description of her 
dress, I think you may form a tolerable idea of 
the actress. Her voice corresponded with her 
figure ; for, in a tone between harsh and soft, she 
made, sniffling, a declaration of love, the terms 
of which I duly noted, in order to use them on 
occasion. She had just finished, when the devil 
himself must needs pop in to shift the scene ; for 
all at once a tremendous noise arose, and the au- 
ditors found themselves out of sight of the stage. 
The logs on which they sat in form of a bench, 
being not well secured, began to roll. Those 
upon them consequently fell, and tumbling with 
the timbers upon those before them, carried the 
latter along in their fall. Lying upon one ano- 
ther, most of them in a very inconvenient situa- 
tion, they began to scream lustily for help. It 
was quite a treat to see how they unraveled 
themselves ; men, women, chairs, beams, planks, 
soldiers, being all mingled together, as in a gene- 
ral resurrection. With a good deal of trouble, 
we extricated ourselves one after another from 
this confusion. What oaths were sworn, and 
what curses bestowed by these unlucky people 
upon the manager! Every one took himself off 
as soon as he could to wash his bleeding muzzle 
in cold water. For my part, I did the same, 
wishing the manager, his wife, and the whole 
troop at the devil, and heartily swearing never to 
set foot in such a playhouse again.” 

Who would expect from a youthful heir-appa- 
rent toa throne, such philosophic views of the 
advantages of retirement as the following letter 
presents :— 

“I think it must be to make me the more 
deeply regret your company, that you give me 
so pleasing a description of the country life you 
lead at Ruhstadt. You must agree with me that 
in the country one enjoys a quiet which is un- 
known at court. This makes me like the kind 
of life that one leads in small towns. Cares and 
vexations are banished from the mind. You 
are not afraid of coming too late; being your 
own master, you are above compliments, which 
frequently oblige you, out of politeness, to utter 
words which the heart disavows. You dispose 
of your time as you please ; you see such per- 
sons only as you choose ; the multitude of false 
friends, whom there is no ayoiding at courts, do 
not interrupt your tranquillity : and you leave to 
God and to our sovereign the direction of the 
state-machine. Relieved from the burden im- 
posed by the cares of business, you sleep sound- 
ly; pleasing dreams cause the night to pass 
agreeably ; Somnus sprinkles his poppies over 
your eyes, which do not open till your valet, by 
dint of sundry shakes, obliges you to unclose 
them ; and then, being above indigence, you be- 
gin to plan what diversion you shall enjoy that 
day. You are disturbed by no cares about the 
morrow ; and a frugal meal, accompanied with 
good wine, is always waiting till your appetite 
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shall fix the hour at which it is to be served up. 
Then, hungry with moderate and salutary exer- 





told by the margravine of Bayreuth, had seen| As I shall not have occasion to make any 
him on his way to Poland at Frauenfeld, whither | further mention of Grumbkow, it may be well to 


cise, all the dishes on your table seem exquisite, he had gone to compliment him in the name of his | state here that he attained the rank of field- 


and better than if Stats himself had cooked them. | master. 
The company, though not very select, is not 


uninteresting ; the diversity of disposition in the 
guests furnishes abundant subject for philoso- 
phising. ‘The insipid jests of one, the silly pride 
of another, the ignoramus counterfeiting the man 


like, from their want of knowledge of the world, 
show their characters infinitely more than those 


who, familiar with the manners of courts, are | 


able to cloak theirs with clever dissimulation. In| 
short, you find pleasure in every thing; and | 
there is many a village girl, redolent of garlic, 
who will please more than the Countess D—h— 
with all her airs and graces. ‘The freedom of 
the mind soon communicates itself to all your 
manners, which become more easy ; and, having 
time and liberty to employ it as you think fit, | 
you can study, and, by reflecting on the events | 
that are passing before you in the world, your | 
mind recovers from the dazzling effect produced 
by vain pomp and splendour. ‘The higher your 
rank, the greater slave you are. 

“You will laugh at me, perhaps, for making, 
at my age, reflections which seem to argue an 
aversion to the world. I like it, nevertheless, | 
and I confess that the warm temperament which | 
nature has given me, impels me impetuously to- 
wards such pleasures as youth is mad after; mis- 
fortune, however, has taught me to curb this wild 
propensity, and though I am far from being mas- 
ter of myself and abjuring the world, like the 
Quietists, still I have learned to reason justly, 
and I hope that in time I shall be able to follow 
the precepts which reason dictates. Meanwhile, 
you will do me a great favour to show me the 
right way, and you shall see thatI ain not un- 
grateful.” ‘ 

Alluding to the hard fate of the Protestants of 
Salzburg, an account of whose emigration has 
been given in a preceding chapter, Frederick 
thus expresses himself :— 

«It seems to me impossible adequately to re-| 
ward the constancy which those poor people) 
have shown, and the intrepidity with which they | 
have suffered all hardships rather than forsake | 
the only religion that makes us acquainted with 
the truths of our Saviour. I would willingly 
strip myself of my shirt to help those unfortu- 
nate creatures. I beg you to furnish me with 
the means of assisting them; I will most cheer- | 
fully give all I can spare of the little [ have, and 
I think every honest man ought to make it a duty 
to succour, as far as lies in his power, people 
whose fathers and relatives have suffered for the 
love of the Lord.” 

In the beginning of 1733, Frederick gives this 
character of the king of Poland. “1 am not 
surprised that the king of Poland is declining. 
He is the most deceitful prince in the whole 
world, and the one for whom I have the greatest 
aversion. He has neither honour nor faith ; de- 
ception is his only law; his interest and the di- 
vision of others are his only study. I learned 
his character at the camp of Radewitz ; and he 
has played me tricks which I shall never forget 
while I live. But I was his dupe only once; if 
he ever catches me again it will be my own 
fault.”’ 

Augustus died shortly afterwards, on the Ist 
of February, at Warsaw, while attending the 
Diet. Frederick William was deeply afflicted 
on hearing of his decease. Grumbkow, we are 














They got very drunk together with To- | marshal, but lost the favour of his master before 
kay, and this accelerated the death of the king. | his death, which happened in 1739. 

He took a very affectionate leave of the Prussian} On the subject of his approaching marriage, 
minister, to whom he was much attached. | Frederick thus wrote to his sister of Bayreuth : 


‘Farewell, my dear Grumbkow,”’ said he, “I | —** ‘Thus far, my lot has been pleasant enough. 


of study and science, the romancer, and such | 


shall never see you again.” ‘A few days before |I have lived quietly in my garrison; my flute, 
the arrival of the courier,” continues the princess, | my books, and a few affectionate friends, have 
*« Grumbkow said to the king in my presence, | enabled me to lead a very peaceful life there. 
and that of more than forty other witnesses :— | They now want to force me to give this up and 
‘ Ah, Sire, our poor friend is dead. Last night | to marry the princess of Bevern, whom I do not 
I was wide awake, when all at once my bed-cur- | know: a yes has been wrung from me, and 
tain was drawn back, and I saw him; he had a| caused me a great deal of pain. If my dear 
shroud on, and looked steadfastly at me; being | sister were but here, I should endure all with 
much alarmed, I was going to get up, when the | patience.”” As soon as the betrothal had taken 
hantom vanished.’ 
bing of Poland died that very night. ‘ ‘This | her future sister-in-law. ** The princess is hand- 
dream,”’ adds the princess, ‘* which Grumbkow, | some, but a downright ninny. She has no 
struck by his last words, mistook for reality, | breeding. I know not how my son will like 
made him melancholy for some time, and it was | such an ape.” 
only with the aid of ‘Tokay that he recovered his | Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg, who arrived 
natural cheerfulness.”’ soon afterwards at Bayreuth, was commissioned 
It is not unlikely that a fit of melancholy, | by Frederick to say to his sister what he durst 
which just at this time oppressed Frederick Wil- | not write. He told her that her brother was ex- 
liam, might have been aggravated by the news of | cessively chagrined at the proposed marriage ; 
the death of the king of Poland. He had even | that the princess was so ill brought up that she 
again conceived an idea of abdicating the throne. | answered all that was said to her with yes or no; 
“General Grumbkow,” says Seckendorf, in a| that many people thought she was silent from 
letter dated February 28, ‘‘ has informed me in | policy, as she had a defect in her speech which 
the greatest confidence that the king is in immi- | prevented her from expressing herself intel- 
nent danger of going mad. He cannot bear | ligibly. 
mortification and disgrace—talks of abdicating | ‘The princess of Bayreuth soon afterwards 
and retiring to Verona. ‘The cause he imagines | paid a visit to her family in Berlin. The queen 
to be the refusal to let him have any tall recruits, | at table turned the conversation to the future 
so that he thinks he shall be disgraced if he can- | princess royal. ‘* Youur brother,”’ she said, look- 
not keep up his regiment.” ing at him, ‘* is excessively mortified about mar- 
Another short extract or two shall close my | rying, and no wonder; she is an absolute ninny ; 
notice of the prince’s correspondence with | to everything that is said she has nothing to 
Grumbkow. On the 27th of January, 1733, he | answer but yes or no, accompanied with a silly 
writes :—‘‘ At present I am studying compli- | laugh that is quite disgusting.” —* Oh,’ said my 
ments for Brunswick, and I am going to hunt | sister Charlotte, for these are the words of the 
wild boars, that I may know something about it, | princess; ‘ your majesty is not yet acquainted 
for between a Westphalian, born aud bred with | with all her merit. 1 was one morning at her 
the hogs, and a hog, there is no real difference. | toile-—I thought | should have been suffocated 
My princess has sent me in a porce- | —there was such an intolerable smell, that she 
lain snuff-box which I have found cracked in | must have at least ten or a dozen ulcers about 
its case, whether to denote frailty of her virtue | her, for it cannot benatural. I observed, too, 
or that of the whole luman race, 1 know not. | that she was deformed ; her stomacher is padded 
At any rate I take it for a bad omen. on one side, and she has one hip higher than the 
‘In regard to the king,” he writes, on the 3d | other.’ I was astonished at these expressions, 
of March, 1733, ‘I have a very clear conscience, | which were used in the presence of the servants, 
and if I were as free from sin before God, 1 | and above all of my brother. I perceived that 
verily believe that I should be carried up to hea- | they vexed him, and that he changed colour. 
ven alive. I find more and more every day that | He retired immediately after supper, and so 
the world is a droll thing, and that nothing in it | did I. 
is more variable than the favour of the great. A| ‘Presently afterwards he came to see me; I 
false report, a mere nothing, are capable of can- | asked him if he was satisfied with the king. He 
celling all the services one has rendered, and all | told me that his situation was changing every 
the pains one has taken to insinuate one’s-self| moment; that sometimes he was in favour, at 
into their good graces. I am fond of my retire- | others in disgrace; that he was most happy 
ment, and I bless Fate, which keeps me aloof | when absent; that he led a quiet agreeable life 
from the gout, from the society of Berlin, and | with his regiment; that study and music were 
from all that cligue whose mother is Falsehood, | then his principal occupations ; that he had built 
and whose guide is Jealousy. I suppose that | himself a house, and laid out a delightful garden, 
some one has made the king believe that I want | where he could read and stroll about. I begged 
to encroach upon his authority ; but God knows | him to tell me if the portrait which the queen 
that I am egregiously belied; for a quiet and | and my sister had drawn of the princess of Bruns- 
peaceful life is much more agreeable to me than | wick was correet. ‘We are alone,’ he replied, 
to be burdened with business. I wish him a | ‘and I have no seerets from you. The queen, 
long life, and I assure you that, on this point, I | by her miserable intrigues, is the sole cause of 
shall always say, like the late dauphin, when ex- | our misfortunes. No sooner were you gone 
plaining in the council his sentiments towards | than she renewed the negotiation with England, 
his father, Louis XIV.:—‘I wish that I may | with a view to substitute my sister Charlotte in 


always have to call the king my father.’ ”’ your stead, and to bring about her marriage with 
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it so happened that the | place, the queen sent her the following sketch of 
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the prince of Wales, and mine with the Princess 
Amelia. The king was instantly informed of 
these underhand dealings, which have occasioned 
so many quarrels between him and the queen. 
Seckendorf at length interfered, and advised the 
king to put an end to them by concluding my 
marriage with the princess of Brunswick. ‘The 
queen cannot get over this disappointment, and 
discharges her spite against this poor princess. 
She has insisted on my refusing this match, and 
told me she cares not about creating disharmony 
again between my father and me; that all I have 
to do is to be firm, and she will support me. I 
declined following her advice, and told her 
plumply that I would not incur my father’s dis- 
pleasure, which had already made me suffer so 
severely. As for the princess, she is not so dis- 
agreeable to me as I pretend; I affect to dislike 
her, to cause the king to value my obedience the 
more highly. She is handsome: her complexion 
is a mixture of the lily and the rose : her features 
are delicate, and her whole face is that of a pretty 
woman. She has no education, and dresses ill, 
it is true, but I flatter myself that when you are 
here, you will have the goodness to instruct her. 
I recommend her to you, my dear sister, and 
hope that you will take her under your pro- 
tection.’ ” 

It was on this occasion that Frederick informed 
his sister that Seckendorf had begged him to pro- 
cure him a private interview with her. ‘“ He is 
a good fellow,”’ added he, laughing, * for he fre- 
quently sends me money, which I have great 
need of. I have thought that he might get some 


for you too; my galleons arrived yesterday, and 
you shall go halves with me.”’—** Accordingly,” 
says the princess, “he brought me next day a 
thousand crowns, assuring me that he would give 


me more. I made many objections to accept the 
money, lest he might want it himself. * ‘Take it 
at once,’ said he, ‘for the empress sends me as 
much as I like to have, and | assure you that I 
lose no time in dislodging the devil when he 
comes to take up his quarters with me.’—* ‘Then 
the empress,’ I replied, ‘is a better exorcist than 
. the priests.’—*Yes,’ said he, ‘ and I promise you 
that she will drive out your devil as well as 
mine.’ ’’ The object of Seckendorf’s visit was 
to bespeak the good offices of the princess of 
Bayreuth in favour of the future princess royal, 
who, as I have said, was niece to the empress. 

During this visit of the princess of Bayreuth 
in Berlin, the king was not at all well. ‘ He 
was much altered in the face,” she says, ‘* and 
his body swelled every night. One afternoon, 
while he was asleep and we were all sitting 
round him, he was nearly suffocated. As he 
used to snore very loud, we did not notice it at 
first. I remarked that his face was quite black 
and swollen. I called the queen, who shook 
him several times to awaken him, but to no pur- 
pose. I ran to fetch help; we cut his cravat, 
and sprinkled his face with water, which at 
length brought him to himself. He was much 
alarmed at this circumstance ; but all the physi- 
cians about him, in order to ingratiate themselves 
with him, treated it as a trifling matter, though 
in reality it was extremely dangerous: every- 
body said to himself that it wag.a flying gout, 
which was likely to prove fatal to him.” 

This attack, which appears to have been of a 
similar nature to that experienced by George I. 
while in Berlin, as related in the proper place, 
was manifestly apoplectic. It is remarkable that 
in neither case was bleeding in any form re- 
sorted to; but the Memoirs of the princess who 





records these two facts, abound with incidents, 
proving the wretched state of medical science a 
century ago in Germany. One or two of these 
may amuse the reader. 

Prince William, brother of the hereditary 
prince of Bayreuth, having died of small-pox, 
while with his regiment at Cremona, in Italy, his 
remains were brought to Bayreuth to be de- 
posited in the family vault, in the church of St. 
Peter. This vault, being walled up, was opened 
a few days before the interment, for the purpose 
of ventilation, and, to the astonishment of those 
who descended into it, the floor was found 
covered with blood. « ‘The whole town,” says 
the princess, ‘* ran to see the miracle, which gave 
rise to many sinister forebodings. A handker- 
chief, dipped in this miraculous blood, was 
brought to me at Himmelcron. Nobody would 
inform the margrave of the circumstance, for fear 
of alarming him: for my part, putting no faith 
in miracles, | thought it best to apprise him of 
what was going on; and I begged him to send 
his first physician, M. Gokel, to investigate the 
matter. ‘I'he margrave adopted my suggestion. 
Gokel came in the evening, and told me that the 
blood ran into the vault in such quantities that he 
had caused several bucketfuls to be taken up; 
and, after a strict examination, he found that it 
oozed from an almost imperceptible crack in a 
leaden coffin, inclosing the body of a princess of 
the house, who had been dead about eighty 
years, and that the only way to come at the so- 
lution of the mystery was to open that coffin. 
The margrave gave orders accordingly : but as 
it was found that this could not be accomplished 
without breaking it all to pieces, it was not done. 
There was no chemist at Bayreuth skilful 
enough to decide whether this was blood, or 
some other liquid. One of the physicians of the 
town at length had the courage to taste it, and 
the miracle was at an end: it was balm. The 
princess, whose body was inclosed in the coffin 
from which this liquid oozed, had been exceed- 
ingly corpulent; she had been embalmed ; her 
fat, mingled with the balm, had produced this 
phenomenon, which the medical men, neverthe- 
less, considered as very extraordinary, on ac- 
count of the length of time that she had been 
dead.” 

The same Dr. Gokel who has been just men- 
tioned figures about the same time as the author 
of a notable medical discovery. ** The margrave 
[of Bayreuth},”’ says the princess, ‘* was grow- 
ing evidently weaker. His physician, the most 
ignorant that ever was, promised to cure him by 
certain baths, and by a draught which he con- 
sidered as a universal remedy; it was a de- 
coction of fir apples in water. ‘The margrave 
and I were put upon this system at the syme 
time; but, luckily for me, some charitable per- 
sons assured me that I should kill myself if I 
persisted in it. ‘The same warning was given 
to the margrave, but he was so infatuated with 
his physician that he continued his baths, though 
he fainted in them daily. Everybody advised 
him to discard his physician: and at last he was 
so excited against the unfortunate man, that he 
would have ordered him to be arrested, had he 
not been dissuaded. ‘The other physicians as- 
serted that it was the baths, which Gokel had 
recommended, that had reduced’the margrave to 
the melancholy condition in which he was. 
This was denied by Gokel, who proved the 
efficacy of his baths, by the following reason- 
ing: * Bodies,’ said he, ‘ are preserved by em- 
balming: hence, I conclude, that if I can find 





means to embalm a person full of life, that per- 
son will be capable of living several hundred 
years. Now, the best preservative against cor. 
ruption is the fir apple. 1 have, therefore, acted 
like a sensible man and one who understands his 
business, in ordering this for the margrave and 
the hereditary princess.’ 1 laughed,’’ she adds, 
*‘at this ingenious system, which would have 
turned the margrave and myself into mummies.” 

Frederick, during his residence at Ruppin, 
appears to have been solicitous to ingratiate 
himself with his father, whose ears, it is to be 
presumed, many of his youthful frolics there 
never reached. The memory of some of these 
has been preserved by tradition; and though we 
cannot guarantee the authenticity of the anecdotes 
which it reiates of him, we subjoin two or three 
of them. 

The uniform of the officers of his regiment 
had been laced with gold; Frederick obtained 
his father’s permission to substitute silver in its 
stead. On the day fixed for assuming the new 
uniform, the officers were ordered to assemble in 
a meadow near Ruppin, where they used fre- 
quently to meet to amuse themselves. Here 
they found a large bonfire kindled. The prince 
invited them to sit down round the fire, and had 
refreshments handed to them. This done, “Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, * as we are all here together, I 
think it would be well to pay the last honours to 
our old uniform.’’ With these words, he took 
off coat, waistcoat, and hat, and flung them on 
the fire; the others followed his example, 
whether willingly or unwillingly. With a pen- 
knife, he then ripped his breeches from the 
lining, and threw them also into the flames. 
‘The embarrassment of many of the officers, 
whose linings were not in the best condition, and 
who could not help following the prince’s ex- 
ample, was great; but the hilarity communicated 
by him conquered shame. The new uniform 
was brought; they put it on, and he returned in 
it at their head, in the most jovial humour, to the 
town. 

It is likely, too, that the king never heard of 
his misunderstandings with the chaplain to the 
garrison, and of the tricks played him and other 
clergymen, which Frederick used to relate with 
much glee, even in the later years of his life. 
This poor fellow had been excluded by the 
prince from his table, and annoyed in various 
ways. This conduct he had the boldness to 
censure in one of his sermons. ‘ Herod (the 
prince) made Herodias oe corps of officers) 
dance before him, and ordered the head of John 
(the chaplain) to be presented to them.” The 
prince and the young officers, in return, broke 
his windows at night, drove him out of his bed- 
chamber, and finally out of his house, with 
squibs, and pursued him into the court. Buseh- 
ing says that, ‘when the king, in his old age, 
related this adventure, as he frequently did at 
table, in a humorous manner, he was pleased 
when the guests, and even the pages and ser- 
vants in attendance on him, laughed heartily at 
it.” 

In the town there lived the widow Of a gla- 
zier, who had a handsome daughter. Frederick 
pretended to be in love with her, and in an even- 
ing he would make believe to climb in at her win- 
dow. With maternal solicitude for her daugh- 
ter’s character, the widow would with blows 
drive away the prince and his laughter-loving as- 
sociates, who were highly amused with the scene. 
Immediately after the seven years’ war, the old 
woman repaired to Berlin to have the satisfaction 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 








of seeing once more the renowned hero whom 
she had known a wild and frolicsome youth. As 
soon as Frederick saw her name in the report, 
he recollected his old acquaintance, and ordered 
her to be brought to him; but, without waiting 
for this order, slie had already proceeded to the 


palace. Here the servants enquired if she had 
any petition to present. ** No,” she replied, «I 
only want to see my most gracious king.” On 
being ushered into his presence, ** Well, mo- 
ther,” said Frederick, ‘* are you as cross as you 
used to be ?”” * Ah, your majestv, you did tease 
me sadly, to be sure.” ‘* And how are things 
going with you now?” “ Not well.” “So! 
there is something for the present; you shall 
have more by-and-by.” His visitor absolutely 
refused to take what he offered. ‘* Now I have 
seen my king,” said she exultingly, “ after he 
has suffered so much and done such great things!” 
and hastened back to her inn. Here she was 
sumptuously entertained by command of his ma- 
jesty, who, as she would not accept any thing for 
herself, settled upon her son a pension for life of 
ten dollars per month. 

His letters to his father frequently enter into 
the minutest details relative to the service. ‘In 
most of the companies,” he says, ‘* there are 
still eight-inch men [men of five feet eight inches | 
in the first rank, and we shall find it difficult to 
put them out of it this year. I have seen in the 
recruiting regulations, that, when officers know 
of tall men of above six feet, they must report 
the circumstance, when the men are not to be 
persuaded by fair means. Not far from this 
place, at Perleberg, in Mecklenburg, there is a 
shepherd’s man who, I am assured, measures not 
less than six feet four inches ; nothing is to be 
done with him in a fair way; but when he is 
tending his sheep, he is alone in the fields, and 
one might lay hold of him with a couple of of- 
ficers and a few resolute subalterns. It is the 
same that hussars were once sent after; and 
therefore I would ask, whether it is the pleasure 
of my most gracious father that he should be 
caught or not; and, if my most gracious father 
thinks proper, I will take precautions that the 
thing shall succeed, and no great noise be made 
about it, for I know the amtmann under whom 
the man is, and means may be found to stop his 
mouth.” 


At the beginning of June, 1733, Frederick, ac- 
companied bythe king, the queen, and the whole 
court of Berlin, repaired to Salzdahlum, near 
Wolfenbuttel, to receive the hand of his bride. 
The nuptial ceremony was performed on the 12th 
of June, by Abbot Mosheim, in the ducal chapel. 
The grandfather of the princess, Duke Louis 
Rudolph, of Wolfenbuttel, neglected nothing that 
lay in his power for the entertainment of his 
illustrious guests; and Frederick William gave 
the bride a costly set of jewels which, with 
other presents, were valued at $200,000. 

The stay of the Prussian court at Salzdahlum 
was marked by a singular occurrence. We have 
seen that Frederick William had hitherto piqued 
himself, and justly, on his conjugal fidelity ; but 
we learn from his daughter’s Memoirs that it was 
not always that he resisted temptation so trium- 
phantly as he had done at Dresden. The queen 
had for her first maid of honour a Mademoiselle 
Von Pannewitz, who was beautiful as an angel, 
and not less virtuous than beautiful. The king, 
whose heart had hitherto been insensible, could 
not resist her charms, and he began to take no- 
tice of her. He was not gallant; and, knowing 





his weak point, he was aware that he should 
never succeed in aping the manners of the cox- 
comb or attempting the amorous style. ‘To save 
the trouble of courtship, he tried to begin the 
romance where it should leave off. He gave 
Pannewitz a very slippery descripiion of his pas- 
sion, and asked her if she would be his mistress. 
The fair one was highly indignant at the propo- 
sal. Nothing daunted, the king continued to be- 
siege her for a year with his love. ‘The upshot 
of the adventure was curious. Pannewitz, hav- 
ing accompanied the queen to Brunswick, met 
the king on a narrow private staircase leading to 
her majesty’s apartment. He caught her and 
attempted to kiss her, at the same time laying his 
hand upon her bosom. Furious at the insult, 
the lady dealt him such a thump in the face that 
the blood gushed from his nose and mouth. He 
was not angry with her, and merely called her 
ever afterwards the be devil. 

The whole court ‘of Brunswick accompanied 
the bride to the Prussian capital, into which she 
made her entry on the 27ih of June, with a 
train of sixty carriages and six. Of the princess, 
her sister-in-law draws the following portrait from 
her own observation. ‘The princess royal is 
tall; her figure is not elegant; she stoops for- 
ward, and this makes her look very ungraceful. 
Her complexion is very fair, and this fairness is 
relieved by the most lively colour. Her eyes 
are light blue. and promise not much understand- 
ing, her mouth small. Her features are small, 
without being handsome ; but her face altogether 
is so charming and infantine, that you would 
take it for that of a girl of twelve years. Her 
hair is light, and curls naturally ; but all her 
charms are spoiled by her teeth, which are black 
and irregular. She has neither manners nor the 
least polish. She has much difficulty in speak- 
ing and making herself understood, so that one 
is obliged to guess what she means.” 

Among the festivities which took place at Ber- 
lin during the stay of these visitors, was a grand 
review near that capital. ‘The princess of Bay- 
reuth would gladly have been excused from at- 
tending it, on account of her very delicate state 
of health, but durst not absent herself.. On the 
preceding evening, the queen, her mother, de- 
tained her at supper with her till twelve oclock, 
though, according to the arrangements, she, like 
all the rest of the party, was expected to be 
ready by three in the morning, and in full dress, 
to go to the review. It was too late to lie down. 
The princess rude with her sister in one of the 
state-carriages to the field, followed by more than 
eighty other carriages full of ladies. ‘All the 
equipages,” says she, “‘ were magnificent—the 
owners having ruined themselves to make a 
show on that day. We passed before the troops, 
22,000 in number, who were drawn up in order 
of battle. A dozen tents, of mere linen cloth, 
had been set up, each capable of containing about 
five persons, ‘The king was at the entrance of 
that prepared for the queen, and crammed us all 
into these tents in such a manner that four of us 
stood while the others lay or sat on the ground. 
The sun darted his rays through the thin cover, 
and we were sinking under the weight of our 
clothes. Add to this that we had no refresh- 
ment whatever. [ laid myself down on the 
ground at the farther end of the tent; the other 
ladies who were before me screening me a little 
from the sun. In this attitude I continued from 
five in the morning till three in the afternoon, 
when we got into our carriage again. We went 
at a foot-pace, so that it was five o’clock when 











we alighted at the palace, without having tasted 
so much as a drop of water.” 

Another of these court pleasures, a grand pro- 
menade, is thus described :—*‘* We were all! in 
phaetons, dressed out in our best: all the nobility 
followed in carriages, to the number of eighty- 
five. ‘I'he king led the way in a berline ; he had 
fixed beforehand the route we were to take, and 
fell asleep by the way. A tremendous shower 
came on: we proceeded nevertheless at a foot- 
pace. It may easily be conceived what a state 
we were in; our hair hung about our ears, and 
our clothes were soaked. At last, after being in 
the rain for three hours, we arrived at Mon-Bijou, 
where there was to be a grand ball and illumina- 
tion. I never saw any thing so comic as all 
those ladies, drenched to the skin and with their 
clothes sticking to their bodies. We could nei- 
ther change nor even dry ourselves, and were 
obliged to remain the whole evening in our wet 
garments.” 

As soon as the nuptial festivities were over, 
Frederick and his bride withdrew into rural re- 
tirement at Ruppin. His father gave him that 
manor, and in 1734 purchased for him the man- 
sion of Rheinsberg, in a romantic situation not 
far from the town, nd had it rebuilt. ‘This place 
became his favourite residence. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Campaign on the Rhine--The Prince Royal and the King join 
the Army of the Empire— Prince Eugene—Intrepidity of the 
Prince Royal— Dangerous illness of the King—C.aracteristic 


Anecdote—Description of Rheinsberg, the new residence of 
the Prince—His Society there—His Pursuits— His Correspond- 
ence with Voltaire—His projected Edition of the Henriade— 
His fondness of religious topics—His philosophical studies— 
His taste in Music—Anecdote of Pepusch—Occupations at 
Rheinsberg—Jovial Party— Order of Bayard—Early Rising— 
Freverick’s attentions to his Father— Means used by him to 
keep the King in good humour—Journey to the Netheriands— 
The Prince becomes a Freemason—His Pecuniary Embarrass 
ments —He obtains assistance from) Russia— Whim in spelling 
his Name—Journey to Prussia—Improvements effected by the 
King in Lithuania—Stad of Trakehnen Last Illness of Fre 
de ick William—His increasing fondness for his Son—His 


Death—His Character—His Family. 


In 1734, Frederick’s wish to see something of 
active military service was gratified. A compe- 
tition for the crown of Poland involved Europe 
in war. Stanislaus Lesezinski, the choice of the 
Polish nation, was supported by Franee, as 
being the father-in-law of Louis XV., while the 
cause of Augustus II. of Saxony was espoused 
by Austria and Russia, Stanislaus, obliged to 
yield to the overwhelming force of the latter 
power, retired to Danzig, which was invested by 
the Russians. Escaping from the city in the 
disguise of a drover, he took refuge at Marien- 
werder, in the Prussian dominions, The empress 
of Russia set a price of 100,000 rubles on his 
head, and, when she heard that the king of 
Prussia had given him an hospitable reception, 
she threatened to send an armed force to seize 
him. Undaunted by these menaces, the king 
assigned to Stanislaus a residence suitable to-his 
rank in the palace of Konigsberg, and a monthly 
pension of three hundred dollars. Louis XV. 
sent to Frederick William a gold sword richly 
set with diamonds, as an acknowledgment for his 
friendly reception of his father-in-law, but he 
declined the present. 

Bat though Frederick William manifested so 
warm a friendship for the dethroned monarch, he 
sided with the emperor in the quarrel, and at his 
call furnished his contingent of 10,000 men to 
the army of the empire, which took the field 
under the renowned veteran Prince Eugene, to 
dispossess the French of Lorraine and Bar, 
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which they had seized. The king not only sent 
his son to participate in the operations of the 
campaign, but went himself as a volunteer to the 
army engaged in the siege of Philipsburg, which 
had been invested ever since the 23d of May by 
the French under the duke of Berwic, and was 
now closely besieged. The prince arrived at 
the principal camp at Wiesenthal, a cannon-shot 
from the French entrenchments, on the 7th of 
July. The king had placed about him Generals 
von der Schulenburg and Kleist, in quality of 
advisers, and the instructions which he gave the 
prince on this occasion were very remarkable. 
‘[hey are drawn up entirely in the nervous spirit 
of Frederick William, and refer to the minutest 
details as well as to the most important matters ; 
from the shoes of the soldier to the military com- 
binations of Prince Eugene, morality, economy— 
nothing is omitted. For the troops too the king 
had given admirable regulations ; and the Prus- 
sian army was advantageously distinguished by 
its whole composition from that of the Austrians. 

When Frederick, on his arrival, waited upon 
the veteran commander who had once filled the 
world with his renown, but who now exhibited 
only a faint glimmer of his former glory, he told 
him that he was come to beg permission to see 
how a hero gathered laurels. Eugene was not 
at a loss for a flattering reply. He expressed his 
regret that he had not before enjoyed the good 
fortune to have the prince royal about him, as 
he should then have had opportunities for show- 
ing him many things which are useful for a gene- 
ral, and might be applied with advantage in simi- 
lar circumstances ; ‘ for,’’ added he propheti- 
cally, ** every thing about you tells me that you 
will some day be a great commander.” During 


their first dinner, the French kept up a violent 
cannonade upon the allies, and the prince royal 


was not a little delighted to hear a toast Which he 
gave accompanied by the thunder of the enemy’s 
artillery. 

Eugene was strongly prepossessed in favour 
of his young pupil; his understanding, his saga- 
city, and his martial spirit, surprised and delighted 
him. ‘Two days after Frederick’s arrival, the 
veteran commander, accompanied by the duke 
of Wirtemberg, returned his visit and staid a 
considerable time in his tent. At parting, Eu- 
gene went first and the duke followed. Frederick, 
who was previously acquainted with the latter, 
embraced him, in the foreign fashion. Eugene 
turned round sharply, * Will not your royal 
highness kiss my old cheek too?’ said he. 
Frederick of course complied, highly flattered 
by the condescension of the aged warrior, who 
further expressed his friendship for the prince by 
makiag him a present of four tall and very hand- 
some recruits. 

Frederick, though so young a soldier, was in- 
vited to every council of war, and he strove by 
his attention to all military matters to prove him- 
self worthy of the distinction with which he was 
treated. He shared in all the fatigues of the 
camp, and assiduously studied the treatment of 
soldiers in the field. Every day, while the siege 
lasted, he rode along the lines, and wherever 
any thing of importance was going forward there 
he was sure to be found. One day, in particular, 
he had an opportunity for displaying that cool 
courage, for which in after years he became con- 
spicuous. He had gone attended by a consider- 
able number of officers, to reconnoitre’ the lines 
of Philippsburg. Returning through a wood, 
not so thick as to intercept the view, the cannon 
of the lines accompanied his progress, and shat- 
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tered several trees close to him, without making 
him hasten his horse’s pace, or causing the hand 
that held the bridle to exhibit the slightest ner- 
vousness. On the contrary, those about him re- 
marked that he continued talking with unruffled 
composure to the officers who accompanied him, 
and who admired his courage amidst a danger 
with which he had not yet had opportunity to 
become familiar. On the 13th of July, when the 
king of Prussia himself arrived at the camp, he 
heartily rejoiced at the testimonials which he 
received of his son’s gallant conduct. 

The campaign was not productive of battles 
and victories. Philippsburg was taken on the 
18th of July by Marshal d’Asfeld (the successor 
of Marshal Berwic, who had been killed in the 
trenches) and that too before the face of prince 
Eugene, who made no attempt for its relief. 
‘« But here,”’ says Frederick himself, in his Me- 
moirs of the House of Brandenburg, * was only 
the shadow of the great Eugene. He had sur- 
vived himself and was afraid of exposing his 
reputation, so solidly established, to the risk of 
an eighteenth battle. A bold young man would 
have attacked the French entrenchments, which 
were scarcely marked out when the army arrived 
at Wiesenthal. ‘The French troops were posted 
so near Philippsburg that their cavalry had not 
room to draw up between the town and the camp 
without suffering much from our cannonade. It 
had but one bridge of communication upon the 
Rhine, and, had their entrenchments been taken, 
the whole French army, having no retreat, must 
infallibly have perished ; but the destinies of em- 
pires decreed otherwise. The French took 
Philippsburg before the face of Prince Eugene, 
without molestation from any quarter.” This 
event put an end to all prospect of further laurels 
or military experience. Frederick then paid a 
visit to the French camp, and there gained an 
amiable companion in the Chevalier de Chazot, 
and also made the acquaintance of the French 
Major de Rothenburg. 

It was by no means an unimportant circum- 
stance that Frederick found in the Austrian camp 
an abundant theme for sarcasm. On his return 
he often spoke with contempt of the boasting 
and unsoldierly appearance of the imperial mus. 
keteers and cavalry. ‘I'he Austrians themselves 
doubt whether the battle of Molwitz would ever 
have been fought if Frederick had not made the 
campaign on the upper Rhine. He impressed 
the imperialists with a more favourable opinion 
of himself. Amidst a shower of balls, they 
found him, as in the social circle, cheerful, amu- 
sing, cool, and resolute. Every one could fore- 
see that he was destined to seek and to perform 
glorious achievements. 

From this campaign date the earliest of Frede- 
rick’s poetical compositions that we are acquainted 
with. They show that war was repugnant to 
the sensible heart of the poet, but not unwelcome 
to his desire of glory, 

The king remained but a few weeks with the 
army, and, as the affairs of Poland required his 
attention and urgent business called for his pre- 
sence at home, he quitted it in the beginning of 
August, and set out on his return by Cleves and 
Wesel. By the way, he was taken very ill at a 
country-seat of General Ginkel’s in Guelders, so 
that he had great difficulty to reach his chateau 
of Moyland near Cleves. He arrived in Sep- 
tember at Potsdam, but he was obliged to keep 
his bed the whole winter, and his life was in 
great danger. Baron Seckendorf, a nephew of 
the count’s, who occupied the place of the latter 





at the court of Berlin, did not fail to make a 
minute report to his uncle of the daily state of 
his majesty. He had bribed a black servant, 
who gave him information of all that passed in 
the royal chamber. Many of the particulars in- 
serted in this diary are curious and character- 
istic :— 

“* September 20. The negro gave me a faithful 
report of the state of the king’s health. The 
king is continually in bed, rather sitting than ly- 
ing, and there are always two or thee beds ready 

remove him from one to the other: he tried to 
smoke twice, but could not, on account of the 
shortness of his breath. He is much swollen. 
Soon after his arrival in Potsdam he had himself 
moved in his rolling-chair to the window two or 
three times, but not since. What little sleep he 
gets is uneasy; he writes only the most pressing 
things in the bed, and has the three councillors of 
war called to him. He will not take physic; 
wishes for death rather than to live thus. Gene- 
rals Buddenbrock and Waldow have, by his de- 
sire, smoked several times by the king’s bed. 

‘September 22. The king begins to get 
better. He has ordered two hundred grenadiers 
to be sent into his chamber. 

‘September 30. Yesterday, for half an hour, 
the king could not fetch his breath. He has him- 
self rolled about continually in the room, and 
cries, * Air! air!’ 

“October 2. The king will not die just yet; 
but he can scarcely live over Christmas. He 
dresses himself, argues with the doctors, is im- 
patient, wishes his illness not to be talked of, 
drinks nothing but beer, takes physic, writes on 
the bed. 

October 5. The negro tells me that the king 
is better, drinks a great deal of water-gruel, and 
says to him, ‘ Only pray diligently, I shall not 
die yet.’ 

“October 12. Return of the prince royal to 
Potsdam ; affectionate reception. 

“October 21. Things look ill at Potsdam : 
the other leg has burst, and discharged above two 
quarts of water. 

‘“« The prince royal is truly afflicted at the state 
of the king, and has cried his eyes out of his 
head. He would have staid at Potsdam, but the 
king forced him to go. He is to be back next 
Sunday afternoon. The prince royal said: 
‘ Provided that the king would let me live as I 
please, I would give an arm to lengthen his life 
twenty years!” The king always calls him 
‘Fritzchen!’ But Fritzchen knows nothing of 
business. The king knows it, and tells him so 
to his face. ‘If you do not manage properly, 
and every thing gets into confusion, I will laugh 
at you in my grave.’ 

** October 27. When the king is rolled about 
rather fast in his chair, the water may be heard 
swashing in his body. ‘The king flies into a 
passion at every thing, has beaten the pages, so 
that it would be no wonder if he “were to have 
an attack of apoplexy. 

“October 29. The king beats the huntsmen 
because they have stolen wood. - The erisis 
seems to be past.” 

The memoirs of the princess of Bayreuth fur- 
nish us with some further particulars of this ill- 
ness:—‘* The king was yet very ill with the 
dropsy. He was in great pain, and his legs 
burst: he was obliged to put them in buckets to 
catch the water that ran from them. As his 
malady increased rapidly, he resolved that the 
marriage of my sister Sophia with the margrave 
of Schwedt should take place. The nuptial 
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ceremony was performed on the 7th of January, 
by his bed-side. A swelling in one of his legs 
led the physicians to conclude that an abscess 
had formed there, and they resolved to make an 
incision. ‘The operation was long and painful. 
The king endured it with heroic firmness, and 
called for a mirror to enable him the better to see 
what the surgeons were doing. My brother 
wrote to me every post that he could not survive 
twenty-four hours, but he was mistaken ; owing 
to the quantity of water drawn from him, and 
the skill of the medical men, he completely re- 
covered. ‘The cure was regarded as a miracle.” 

A curious scene, at once characteristic of the 
violence of the king’s temper, and his strong re- 
ligious feeling, occurred during this illness. 
Being too unwell to read the usual prayers him- 
self, he one evening desired his valet de chambre 
to read them to him. His attendant thinking it 
disrespectful to ¢hou a king, on coming to the 
words *“ The Lord bless thee,” &c., changed the 
expression to ** The Lord bless you.” ‘It is 
not so; read it again,”’ cried the exasperated 
monarch, at the same time throwing something at 
the reader’s head. ‘The poor fellow could not 
conceive what blunder he had committed, and 
again read: ‘The Lord bless you.’ The king 
was furious. Having nothing else at hand, he 
snatched off his nightcap and flung it in the 
man’s face, crying out: ‘!t is not so, I tell you, 
read it again.”’ ‘The valet, more terrified than 
ever, repeated in a low supplicating tone: “ ‘The 
Lord bless you.’ * Bless thee, rogue,” vocife- 
rated the king, “‘bless thee! Don’t you know, 
fellow, that in the eyes of God I am only a 
miserable rascal like yourself ?”’ 

The prince, on his return from the army, was 
obliged by the illness of his father to take upon 
himself a portion of the public business. He 
also supplied the place of his father in giving 
away his sister Sophia at her marriage with the 
Margrave Frederick of Schwedt. In June, 1735, 
he was promoted to be major-general, the high- 
est rank in the army that he attained during his 
father’s life-time. In September, he went to 
Prussia, to investigate the military and financial 
matters in Konigsberg, and to inspect the do- 
mains, as the king wished for precise informa- 
tion that might enable him to judge of the neces- 
sity for the remission of 175,000 dollars, solicit- 
ed by the Prussian Chamber. At Custrin, the 
scene of his former humiliation. he was received 
with a triple salute from all the guns in the for- 
tress; and at Koniysberg he made the personal 
acquaintance of King Stanislaus, who resided in 
the palace, and, as we have seen, had been treat- 
ed by Frederick William with great friendship. 

Stanislaus soon afterwards went to Berlin, and 
to none of his illustrious visiters did the Prussian 
monarch manifest such cordial attachment as to 
this unfortunate prince, whom, though traveling 


Fincognito as Count Blamont, he treated with 


royal distinction. He made him a present of a 


Stanis- 


evening of his stay in Berlin with Frederick Wil- 
liam’s smoking party, where the two kings 
puffed one against the other, their usual stint be- 
ing from thirty to thirty-two pipes a-piece. 
Austria showed but litle gratitude to Frede- 
rick William for the aid that he had recently 
afforded. On the contrary, she made fresh de- 
mands, founded on the duties of the king as a 
member of theempire. Misjudging the upright- 
ness of his sentiments, she insisted on his de- 
livering up Stanislaus Lesczinski, to whom he 





had given an hospitable reception. Frederick | 
William refused both. As little was he to be | 
won by the seductive overtures of France, which, | 
on account of his friendship for Stanislaus, sought | 
to gain him over to her side. At length, the 
Austrian court, conceiving that it could dispense | 
with the aid of Prussia, abandoned him entirely. 
It entered into negotiations for peace with France, 
which gained King Stanislaus the duchy of Lor- 
raine, then belonging to the German empire, but 
which, after his death, was to devolve to France; } 
while the duke of Lorraine was to be indemni- 
fied by the possession of Tuscany. On the 
other hand, France agreed to guaranty the Prag- 
matic Sanction. For this ignominious termina- 
tion of the war, the German empire was duly 
thankful. As for Frederick William, he was 
not even apprised of the negotiations, and still 
less was any recompense for the sacrifices which 
he had made ever thought of. Nay, the court of | 
Vienna showed such a disregard of the laws of 
decorum, as not even to communicate to him the 
marriage of the emperor’s eldest daughter, Ma- 
ria Theresa, with the duke of Lorraine, which 
took place at the beginning of 1736. Frederick 
William had no further reason for dissembling | 
his long smothered animosity against Austria. 
He expressed himself in the most sarcastic terms 
concerning the conduct of the imperial court; 
and once, when the conversation turned upon 
that subject, he pointed to the prince royal, and, | 
in the feeling of his own increasing ee: 
and with a prophetic presentiment of his son’s | 
greatness, exclaimed: ‘ Here is one who will | 
avenge me !” 

The duplicity of the court of Vienna was still | 
more strikingly displayed before the king’s death; | 
for, in 1739, Austria concluded a treaty with | 
France, by virtue of which the rights to Juliers | 
and Berg, claimed by Frederick William, and as- | 
sured to him by former treaties, were unceremo- | 
niously transferred to the then prince of Sulzbach. | 
The overture for this treaty was made by Au-| 
stria, and its guarantee on the part of France | 
against Prussia was expressly stipulated. 

In August, 1736, the prince royal removed 
from his residence at Ruppin to his new mansion 
at Rheinsberg, where he was visited, on the 4th 
of September, by his royal parents. ‘The king 
stayed three days, amusing himself with hunt- 
ing, fishing, and shooting, and paid his son’s 
debts to the amount of 40,000 dollars. In the | 
sequel, both the king and queen paid frequent 
visits to Rheinsberg, where the prince employed | 
Baron Knobelsdorf to complete the building. It | 
was not finished till 1739, when this inscription | 
was placed over the porch: Friperico TRAN- 
QUILLITATEM COLENTI. 

A real oasis amid the sandy wastes of the 
Mark, Rheinsberg affords a delicious retreat to | 
the lover of solitude. ‘The view from it, over- | 
looking a noble lake, is bounded by an amphi- 
theatrical belt of oaks and beeches. ‘Two towers 
rise above the wings, and a double colonnade, | 
adorned with vases and groupes, unites the whole | 
into a quadrangle. Crossing a bridge adorned 
with statues, you pass through a handsome por- 
tico into the court. The apartments are deco- 
rated with equal taste and simplicity. Pesne, 
who may be numbered among Frederick’s friends, 
painted the ceilings, the principal of which is a 
personified representation of the rising of the sun. 
Ononeside is seen Night, enveloped in athick veil, 
attended by her ill-omened birds and the Hours. 
She seems to be retiring to make way for Au- 
rora, by whose side appears the morning star in 








| beings: 


the form of Venus. You see the white horses of 
the chariot of the Sun, and Apollo darting around 
his first rays. It is not improbable that, in this 
clever performance, the artist meant to typily the 
future glory of his royal patron, or that of his 
country, or perhaps both. ‘I'he gardens are on 


|a magnificent seale, with broad shady alleys; the 
| principal of them is terminated by an obelisk in 


the Egyptian style, covered with hieroglyphics. 
In all parts the lounger finds shrubberies and shady 
seats. Here is the hot-house stored with choice 
flowers and the rarest fruits ; yonder the ingeni- 
ous labyriith encloses with thick ivy, yew, and 
cypress, the temple of Bacchus, with its roof in 
the form of a reversed punch-bowl. Superb 
swans sail abouton the lake, and boats are at the 
disposal of the lover of a solitary excursion on 
the water. ; 

In this delicious retreat, Frederick soon col- 
lected around him a company of choice spirits. 
His establishment consisted of the steward of the 
household, Von Wulknitz, Colonel Senning, his 
instructer in mathematics, who had lost a leg in 
the campaigns in Flanders, Colonels Budden- 


| brock and Wylich, Captain Chazot, Colonel 


Keyserling, a native of Courland, who, at the 
age of seventeen, previously to his departure for 
the university, could publicly return thanks to 
his teachers in Greek, Latin, French, and Ger- 
man, and was now engaged in correcting Frede- 
rick’s manuscripts for the press ; and Baron Kno- 
belsdorf, who had quitted the army to devote his 
attention to the fine arts, and exhibited in Rheins- 
berg one of the earliest specimens of his talents 
as an architect. All these resided in the man- 
sion. Jordan, formerly minister at Prenzlau, 
now Frederick’s reader and librarian, lived in the 
town, and so did Des Champs, the French 
preacher, who styled himself chaplain to the 
prince royal, though the latter never attended his 
sermons. 

As Charlemagne was called by his friends Da- 
vid and Solomon, and he named them in return 
Homer and Augustin, Candidus and Dametus, 
Calliopius and Nathaniel, so Frederick called his 
friend Jordan, Hephestion—Suhm, the Saxon 
minister in Berlin, Diaphanes, Keyserling Casa- 
rion; and he bestowed similar appellations on 
his friends in after years. Thus d’Argens was 


| called Isaac, Algarotti, the Swan of Padua, d’A- 
'lembert Anaxagoras, and Guichard was meta 


morphosed, even in official orders and documents, 
into Quintus Icilius. In like manner, Rheins- 
berg itself was changed in letters and poems into 
temusberg, agreeably to a tradition that Remus 
was not killed by his brother, but only driven 


| from Rome, and that he came and settled on this 
| Spot. 


Here Frederick passed his time in tranquillity, 
diversified by amusements worthy of rational 
royal cheer, exquisite wine, heavenly 
music, strolls in the gardens and woods, exeut- 
sions on the water, exercises in the arts and sci- 
ences, and interesting conversation, constituted 
the enjoyments of the life that he led in this re- 
treat. 

Ulrie Frederick Suhm, who has just been men- 
tioned, was born in Dresden in 1691. His fa- 
ther had been the Saxon ambassador in France. 
He himself commenced his career in the foreign 
department in Dresden, and was sent, in 1720, 
as envoy to Berlin. In 1727, when a Prussian 
crimp, who had been apprehended in Dresden, 
was about to be brought to trial, Frederick Wil- 
liam threatened to take reprisals on Suhm, who, 
in consequence, retired precipitately from Berlin. 
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On the restoration of harmony between the two 
countries, Suhm returned to Berlin, and, during 
his residence there, found opportunity to gain 
the friendship of the prince royal. At Frede- 
rick’s request, he translated for him into French 
the Metaphysics of Wolff, a Protestant divine 
and professor at Halle, who had been anathema- 
tised by his colleagues, on account of this work, 
and expelled from Prussia by Frederick William. 
Chazot revised and corrected this translation, 
which was unluckily consigned to the flames by 
a mischievous monkey, a favourite of the prince's, 
so that Suhm had his task to perform over again. 
The health of the latter began to decline, on 
which, in January, 1737, Frederick thus wrote 
to him: ‘* The mere idea of your death is to me 
a proof of the immortality of the soul.” Suhm 
was appointed, in the same year, ambassador to 
the court of Russia, where he assisted Frederick 
in raising money to supply his necessities. As 
soon as he had ascended the throne, the king in- 
vited him to Berlin. Suhm accepted the invita- 
tion, but died during the journey. When Fre- 
derick heard of his decease, he wrote to Alga- 
rotti: ** 1 would rather have lost millions. My 
heart will never cease to deplore him. His 
memory will live within me while one drop of 
blood circulates in my veins. Adieu. My heart 
bleeds, and my grief is too great for me to think 
of any thing but of this wound.” Frederick 
sent for Suhm’s four children (three boys and a 
girl) to Berlin, and had them educated under his 
own inspection. He also invited the sister of 
his deceased friend to Berlin, assigned her a con- 
siderable pension, and committed the children to 
her care. ‘To the sons he gave appointments in 
the army, and he married the daughter to Colo- 
nel Kleist. 

On the subject of Wolff’s work, the prince 
royal thus writes to Suhm on the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1736: ‘TI am now betaking myself to my 
beloved solitude, where I shall continue my stu- 
dies. Wolff, as you may imagine, will maintain 
his place. Rollin will have his hours, and the 
rest of the time will be devoted to the gods of 
quiet and repose. A poet, called Gresset, is 
coming to me, and with him Jordans, Keyser- 
ling, Fouqué, and Major Stille. Why are we 
doomed to be separated, and why cannot we 
pass our days together at Rheinsberg in the bo- 
som of truth and innocence ?”’ 

Again he writes to the same correspondent on 
the 23d of October: ‘I have no fear of displeas- 
ing vou if I say a few words concerning our 
rural amusements, for we wish those whom we 
love to be acquainted with the most trivial cir- 
cumstances. We have divided our occupations 
into two classes, the useful and the agreeable. 
Among the useful, I class the study of philoso- 
phy, history, and the languages; the agreeable, 
are music, the tragedies and comedies which we 
perform, the masquerades and entertainments 
that we give. Serious avocations, however, 
maintain the preference, and I may venture to 
say that we make only a rational use of plea- 
sures, as they merely serve for recreation and for 
tempering the gravity of philosophy, to which 
the Graces cannot easily impart a smiling coun- 
tenance.’’ Again on the 16th of November: 
‘« My house indeed is nota place for those who 
are fond of noisy pleasures; but are not tran- 
quillity, quiet, and the search of truth to be far 
preferred to the giddy and turbulent diversions of 
this world! I have never passed such happy 
days as since I have been here.” On the 22d of 
June, 1737, he writes: **On the 25th I am go- 





ing to Amalthea, my beloved garden at Ruppin. 
I am quite impatient to see again my vines, my 
cherries, and my melons; there, free from all 
useless cares, I shall live entirely for myself. 1 
grow daily more stingy of time ; I call myself to 
account, and am exceedingly grieved to waste a 
moment. My whole soul is now intent on phi- 
losophy. It renders me incomparable services, 
and 1 am deeply indebted to it. My spirit is 
less agitated by impetuous and violent emotions ; 
I repress the first workings of my passions, and 
I never make a choice till I have maturely con- 
sidered.” In the same strain he writes on the 
15th of November: “1 am studying with all 
my might, and doing every thing in my power, 
to acquire the knowledge necessary for the per- 
formance of all those duties which my station 
may impose upon me: in short, I strive to make 
myself better, and to imbue my mind with all 
the most brilliant models that antiquity and mo- 
dern times have presented us with.” ‘To Dun- 
han he wrote in 1738: ‘I am buried more than 
everamong my books, striving to make amends for 
the time that I lost so thoughilessly in my youth, 
and to collect as large a store as possible of 
knowledge and of truths.” 

Frederick's letters to Voltaire and Algarotti, 
and those exquisite effusions of the heart ad- 
dressed to Colonel Camas and his wife, furnish 
also many interesting particulars of his life at 
Rheinsberg, and irrefragable proofs of the kind- 
liness of his disposition. ‘To Voltaire, who had 
been living since 1733 in solitude with his friend 
the Marquise du Chatelet, Frederick first wrote 
on the 8th of August, 1736. He knew the Hen- 
riade by heart, and ranked it above Homer, Vir- 
gil, and all other epics; and he entertained the 
same high opinion of the other works of its au- 
thor. His letters are full of the enthusiastic ad- 
miration which he felt for the man whom he con- 
sidered as the only great writer. ‘Thus, on the 
9th uf November, 1738, he writes: ** At Rheins- 
berg, in order to be perfectly happy, we want 
only a Voltaire. But though you live far from 
us, still you are in our midst. Your portrait 
adorns my library; it hangs over the book-case 
which contains our golden fleece, immediately 
above your works, and opposite to the place 
where | generally sit, that | may always have it 
in my view. I might also say that your picture 
is to me as the statue of Memnon, which, when 
the sun’s rays fell upon it, emitted harmonious 
sounds, and imparted inspiration to the mind of 
every one who looked at it.” In a letter, dated 
January 20th, 1739, he says: ‘In pagan anti- 
quity, men offered to the gods the first fruits of 
the harvest and the vintage ; to the God of Jacob 
they dedicated the first-born of the people of Is- 
rael ; in the Romish church, they devote not 
only the first-born, not only the younger sons, 
but whole kingdoms, as we see in the instance 
of St. Louis, who renounced his in favour of the 
virgin Mary. I, for my part, have no first fruits 
of the harvest, no children, and no kingdom to 
devote ; but I devote to you the first fruits of my 
Muse in the year 1739. Were I a pagan, I 
would address you by the name of Apollo; were 
| a Jew, I should perhaps have confounded you 
with the royal prophet or his son; and were I 
a papist, I might have chosen you for my patron 
saint and my confessor: but being none of these, 
I] am content to admire you as a philosopher, to 
love you as a poet, and to esteem you as a 
friend.” 

Presents chosen with delicacy were sent to 
Voltaire and his friend the marquise—Tokay and 





trinkets of amber. To please the poet, Frede. 
rick wrote to the lady, called her “ the diving 
Emilie,” and classed her on account of her works 
in natural philosophy with Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Newton—flatteries which were not the ge- 
nuine effusions of the heart. At length, in 1739, 
when the priuce was engaged himself on the 
tragedy of Nisus and Euryalus, he conceived 
the idea of having the whole Henriade engraved 
on copper, intending to produce a magnificent 
edition of the work. Algarotti, who happened 
just then to be in London, was commissioned tg 
seek an engraver, and John Pine undertook i 
finish the task in seven years. Unluckily for 
the completion of this plan, Frederick’s father 
died, Algaroiti left London, and the young mo- 
narch, interweaving the lanrels of conquest with 
his new crown, forgot the Henriade. The pre- 
face, however, was finished, and the king’s in. 
tention appeared so flattering as to excite the gra- 
titude of Voltaire. Frederick sent to him the 
manuscript of his refutation of * ‘I'he Prince” b 
Machiavel, to be corrected, and the philosopher, 
in his preface, repaid the king for the praises 
which he had received from him in that to the 
Henriade. 

In these happy years of his life, Frederick 
was fond of conversing On religious topics, espe- 
cially with the two ministers de Beausobre and 
Achard of Berlin. ‘To the latter he sent at his 
request, in a letter from Rheinsberg in June, 
1736, two texts for sermons; * This is the true 
word of God ”—and *“* We preach Christ cruci- 
fied, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness.” In his letter he says: “| 
confess, sir, | expect much edification from the 
labour which you have undertaken ; for I have 
unfortunately a very weak faith, which often 
wants upholding by solid arguments and strong 
proof.”’ Beausobre’s sermons the prince listened 
to with delight; he sought the personal acquaint- 
ance of the accomplished preacher, and insisted 
on giving him substantial tokens of his admira-| 
tion. He read a great number of sermons, par-| 
ticularly those of Bourdalou, Massillon, Fléchier, 
and Saurin. When in garrison at Ruppin, he 
read one of the sermons of the latter every Sun- 
day ; but at Rheinsberg, Des Champs preached 
before the princess royal andthe court. ‘The king 
sometimes sent for his son to Potsdam to receive 
the sacrament, which he himself took very de- 
voutly three or four times a year with the re- 
formed congregation there. 

A desire to investigate more profoundly the 
doctrine concerning God, the world, and the 
soul, led Frederick to the metaphysics of Wolff, 
which, as it has been already observed, Suhm 
translated into French for him. ‘I shall set out 
to-morrow for Prussia,” he writes to this friend 
on the 3d of July, 1736; ‘ the journey will last 
four weeks, during which our celebrated master, 
Wolff, will be my companion.” A new epoch 
of doubt seems now to have commenced in Fre- 
derick’s soul. Count Manteuffel remarked with 
grief from conversations with the prince, that, 
during this journey, the works of Voltaire and 
the society of the French ambassador, the Mar- 
quis de la Chétardie, had shaken his belief in the 
immortality of the soul; and that all the proofs 
advanced by Wolff were not capable of producing 
conviction, because tha’ philosopher founds his 
whole argument on the simple nature of the soul, 
and has not satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
soul is a simple essence. Others of Frederick’s 
graver friends were likewise grieved, and feared 
that, if he pursued this track, the king’s predic 
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tion, that atheism would some day ascend the 
throne, was not unlikely to be verified. Frede- 
rick meanwhile assiduously pursued his search 
afier truth: with Achard, the Christian divine, 
he discussed the immortality of the soul, and 
studied by himself the German metaphysician. 
“If,” he writes to Suhm, * philosophy enlight- 
ens my soul, to you { am indebted for this. You 
have opened for me the way to truth and have 
been its organ.”” He felt conscious, at the same 
time, that the most valuable prerogative of hu- 
man reason consists in thinking independently of 
all authority. ‘* Wolff,” he writes, after eight 
months’ study of his work, to Suhm, * says in- 
disputably many admirable and striking things ; 
but he may be impugned, and when we go back 
to the first principles, we have nothing left for it 
but to acknowledge our ignorance.”’ Sul it was 
to his philosophical pursuits that Frederick owed 
the equanimity which shed lustre over his whole 
life, in prosperity and adversity, and even in the 
closing struggle: and when in after years we 
find him relinquishing those pursuits and zealous- 
ly applying himself to the cultivation of poetry, 
it is for didactic poetry that he manifests the 
stronger predilection. 

In music, Frederick adhered steadfastly to the 
German taste, as in eloquence to the French, and 
in painting to the Italian. In his orchestra, 
which, as Quantz himself says, would have given 
perfect satisfaction to any composer and per- 
former, we find none but Germans, the most emi- 
nent of whom were the two Grauns, the two 
Bendas and Bach. Scarcely any other compo- 
sitions than those of Quantz, Graun, and Hasse, 
were performed at his concerts; and all his ca- 
pellmeisters were Germans. Frederick not only 
selected for himself the best master on the flute, 
but he surpassed him; and under Graun, whom 
the duke of Brunswick transferred to him in 
1735, after he had heard with delight his ‘Tima- 
reta at Salzdahlum, he entered deeply into the 
study of musical composition. Hasse could not 
be gained for Prussia; ‘but, in 1738, the prince 
became acquainted with Emanuel Bach, the most 


accomplished performer on the harpsichord, and | 


Francis Benda, the most eminent violinist, and 
soon afterwards secured them for his service. 
To this select band belonged the prince's confi- 
dential valet Fredersdorf, who had recommended 
himself to Frederick’s notice by his performance 
on the flute, and afterwards became his most con- 
fidential attendant. 


While treating of Frederick’s musical pur- | 


suits, I must not omit an amusing anecdote, 
which is related concerning a whimsical compo- 
sition by Pepusch, director of the band of oboe- 
players kept by the king. 

Pepusch took occasion, from a circumstance 
which happened in the king’s smoking party, to 
compose a piece for six oboes, which were su- 

rscribed Porco primo, Porco secundo, &c. The 

ing was not a little struck with this piece of his 
capellmeister’s. He had it often repeated, and 
was always obliged to hold his sides for laugh- 
ter. It was first brought out in winter, and was 
still the vogue when the prince royal came to 
Potsdam for the exercises preparatory to the re- 
views. ‘The prince was not fond of bass instru- 
ments, but only of the flute, and besides he and 
his associates had a more refined taste in music ; 
hence various comments were made at his court 
on this composition. It happened one day that 
Pepusch crossed the Parade while the prince was 
exercising his regiment. Frederick called him, 
and with apparent seriousness said he had heard 


that the capellmeister had produced a new and 
beautiful piece, that he was very desirous to hear 
it, and begged him to let it be performed at his 
apartments that afternoon. Pepusch wished to 
evade the request, and replied that it was a mere 
trifle, not worthy of the notice of his royal high- 
ness. Frederick assured him that he had been 
informed that it was a very clever piece for six 
performers, and earnestly begged to hear it played 
by those for whom it was written. A large com- 
pany assembled in the afternoon at the prince’s 
apartments to hear the piece and to make game 
of the composer. Six music-desks were set out 
in the middle of the saloon, and the courtiers al- 
ready laughed at the idea of the grunting that 
was to take place at them. At length Pepusch 
made his appearance, with seven performers. 
He gravely laid his music on the desks, and 
when six were supplied he looked about the room 
with a note-paper in his hand. ‘The prince went 
up to him, *“ Are you looking for something, 
Mr. Capellmeister?” he asked. ‘ Only ano- 
ther desk,” replied Pepusch. ‘I thought,’’ re- 
joined the prince, smiling, *‘ that there were only 
six pigs in your music.”’ ‘ Your 1:oyal high- 
ness is quite right,” said Pepusch ; * but they 
have since been joined by a sucking-pig —Flauto 
solo.” Frederick himself related this story, 
laughing, to Quantz, adding: * ‘The old fellow 
had tricked me, and [ was obliged to give him 
good words into the bargain, lest he should pro- 
duce the sucking pig before my father.” 

All the inmates of Rheinsberg were at liberty 
to employ their forenoons as they pleased. At 
dinner they were expected to take their places 
at the table with the prince and his consort. 
During the repast, Frederick was fond of in- 
dulging in sallies of wit and humour, and by his 
example encouraged the most unrestrained inter- 
change of ideas. ‘The evenings were devoted 
to music. Such only as had invitations were 
admitted to the concerts, which were held in the 
saloon. Frederick himself performed on his fa- 
vourite instrument, and sometimes his own com- 
positions. Baron Bielefeld speaks in high terms 
of the extraordinary elegance of his dancing, and 
cireumstantially describes a select ball at which 
the prince, “in a seladon-green silk coat, gar- 
nished with broad silver brandebourgs and tas- 
sels, and a richly embroidered waistcoat of silver 
brocade,” obtained the warmest applause by the 
ease and grace which he displayed in a quadrille. 

In this retreat, the prince sometimes gave full 
scope to the jovial humour of the moment. One 
day, when a few glasses of Champagne at din- 
ner had inspired the company with more than 
usual hilarity, he invited the whole party to con- 
tinue the féte at supper after the concert. No 
sooner was the cloth removed than Frederick 
proposed numerous toasts, to which ample justice 
was done. ‘The spirits of the company, not ex- 
cepting the ladies, became more and mote ele- 
vated. All restraint was laid aside. Some of 
the gentlemen went into the ante-room for a 
breath of a fresh air. Bielefeld was one of them. 
On his return, he did not perceive that his large 
tumbler had been filled with champagne, which he 
drank off for pure water. ‘The prince called to 
him to take the chair next to himself, and con- 
trived in friendly chat to beguile him to empty 
many a glass of Lunel. Most of the gentlemen 
were as far gone as Bielefeld. ‘I'he princess and 
her ladies fled from the noisy scene, while Fre- 
derick quietly enjoyed the general tumult. 
“‘ Long,” says Bielefeld, *‘ will this day be re- 


few brothers, as the prince is no drinker. He 
sacrifices to Apollo and the Muses alone ; but 
perhaps,” he significantly adds, ‘there will 
come a day when he will build altars to the god 
of war also.” 

Neither, indeed, did Frederick then neglect to 
encourage a military spirit among his intimate 
associates, with whom he instituted an order 
called the Order of Bayard, after the French 
hero of that name, the celebrated chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche. ‘The number of the 
knights was limited to twelve, among whom, 
besides Frederick himself, were his brothers 
Henry and William, Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, Duke William of Brunswick-Bevern, and 
some young military officers. All these were 
dubbed on their admission by the grand-master 
Fouqué. As members of the order, they had 
characteristic appellations. ‘Thus the prince 
called himself le Constant ; Fouqué was named 
le Chaste ; another le Sobre, and a fourth le Gal- 
liard. ‘Their device was a sword lying upon a 
wreath of laurel, with the motto Sans peur et 
sans reproche; and the insignia consisted of a 
sword bent into a ring, with this inscription : 
Vivent les sans quartier. In writing to one an- 
other, the friends imitated the old French style. 
As a member of this order, Frederick, during the 
seven years’ war sent to Fouqué some of his 
literary compositions on military subjects, and at 
a still later period we find allusions to this fra- 
ternity of his earlier years in his correspondence 
with the same highly esteemed officer whom he 
thus addresses: ** Brave knight without fear and 
without reproach.” 

It was at Rheinsberg that Frederick first con- 
tracted the habit of early rising, that he might 
have more time for his various occupations. In 
1736, he thus writes tv Suhm :—** Having been 
not quite well lately, my surgeon has advised 
me to take more exercise than I have been ac- 
customed to do; this has obliged me to mount 
my horse and to take a trot or a gallop every 
morning. But, that | may not on this account 
be obliged to change my ordinary way of life, 1 
get up earlier, that I may gain on the one hand 
what I lose on the other.”’ He now rose in 
general between five and six o’clock ; but afier 
his accession, having more to do, he fixed four 
o’clock as his hour for rising. It is related that, 
while with the army on the Rhine, he and some 
of his companions tried to dispense with sleep 
altogether, that they might live double the time 
of other men. Assisted by strong coffee taken 
copiously, they struggled successfully for four 
days and nights against the attacks of drowsi- 
ness, but they were by this time so totally ex- 
hausted that they were obliged to give up the 
contest. 

Frederick was not allowed to follow his fa- 
vourite pursuits at Rheinsberg in peace. ‘There 
were not wanting slanderers to misrepresent them 
to his father, who frequently threatened to dis- 
perse the jovial party assembled there, and 
called those who composed it a set of French 
coxcombs. The prince, however, found means 
to appease his anger. His farm-yard, poultry- 
yard, and garden, frequently furnished little con- 
tributions for the royal kitchen. Fat calves, 
turkeys, and pigeons, wild fowl, lap wings’ eggs, 
pastries, early asparagus and cauliflowers, grapes, 
melons, and even favourite wines and oysters, 
were agreeable presents to Frederick William. 
He took good eare to gratify another of the king’s 
tastes ; for, amidst his studies and his pleasures, 





membered at Rheinsberg; fortunately it has but 
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drill-sergeant. In the rigid inspections of troops | day, we were at the gates of Brunswick. ‘The 


that were held, his regiment was always found | 
to be one of the finest and the best disciplined, | 
and his father’s satisfaction increased annually, | 


The pains he took to seek tall recruits for the 
king’s regiment earned him increasing mani- 
festations of his favour, and served to dispel the 
storms which threatened to disturb the good un- 
derstanding subsisting between them. 

Respecting the means which he adopted to 
appease his irritable father, the prince thus writes 
to his friend Suhm :— 

** There have lately been some fresh quarrels, 
the whole proceeding from a jealousy which 
Bredow has against Wolden. ‘The former found 
means to insinuate to the king that [ was a man 
without religion; that Manteuffell and you had 
contributed much to corrupt me; and that Wol- 
den was a mad-man, who acted as the bufioon | 
to our society and was my favourite. You) 
know that the charge of irreligion is the last re- 
sort of slanderers, and, this once preferred, no- | 
ihing more need be said. ‘The king fired, but I | 
remained silent and composed. My regiment | 
did wonders: the manual exercise, a little flour | 
sprinkled on the heads of the soldiers, men six | 
feet high, and a good many recruits, have proved | 
arguments stronger than those of my calum- 
niators. All is quiet at present, and no more is | 
said of religion, of Wolden, of my persecutors, 
or of my regiment.” 

It is related that the king, wishing to see with 
his own eyes how Frederick passed his time, 
resolved to take him by surprise. With this 
view, he set off from Potsdam very early one 
morning, without giving any previous notice of 
his intention, and proceeded straight to Ruppin, 





where the prince’s regiment was quartered, in- 
tending then to go to Rheinsberg, which is in 
the neighbourhood, to dinner. Arriving betimes 
at Ruppin, he there found Frederick exercising 
his regiment. His astonishment was equaled 





only by his pleasure. It is supposed that some 
friend of Frederick’s had secretly sent him in- | 
formation of his father’s purposed visit very 
early in the morning, and that the prince had 
taken his measures accordingly. 

In the summer of 1738, the king, accompanied 
by the prince royal, went to Wesel, and, when | 
the military exercises were over, proceeded to 
J,0o0 in Guelders, to visit his cousin, the prince 
of Orange. ‘Their short stay there of only three 
days was highly gratifying to all parties. Fre-/| 
derick William foand his son more sedate than | 
in the campaign on the Rhine, where he had | 
shown a strong desire to please the fair sex. | 
One day at table the conversation turned upon 
the freemasons, against whom Frederick William 
launched out with great acrimony. ‘The count 
of Lippe-Bickeburg, himself a member of the 
fraternity, defended it with such warmth and 
eloquence, that the prince privately intimated to 
the count his wish to join a society which num- 
bered such stanch champions of truth among its 
members. ‘The count accordingly requested some 
of the brothers residing at Hamburg and Hano- 
ver to meet at Brunswick, which city the king | 
was to visit on his way to Berlin. Bielefeld, 
then a merchant at Hamburg, was one of the 
nuinber, and he gives an amusing account of the | 
embarrassments which he and his companions 
had to encounter in preserving the necessary 
secrecy. 

«I left Hamburg,” he says in his report to 
M. Von Stiven,# you know with whom, on the 
tenth of August. Qn the evening of the next 











custom-house officer made preparations to search 
our baggage, as it was his duty to do. ‘This 
threw us into no little perplexity, as you may 
judge yourself. We had a large chest filled 
with the implements belonging to the lodge. In 
spite of the freedom enjoyed at the fair-iime in 
Branswick, these things might be prohibited 
goods. We considered for a moment. If the 
searcher had insisted on the opening of the box, 
we should have had no other resource but to 
give ourselves out for conjurers or gold-makers. 
All, however, passed off well. I slipped a ducat 
into the man’s hand, on which he said he was 
sure that we were real gentlemen, who would 
not smuggle any thing contr@band into the city. 
We took up our quarters at Korn’s hotel. 

«Next morning, the thunder of the cannon 
proclaimed the arrival of the king of Prussia and 
his retinue. The presence of that monarch and 
of the numerous strangers whom the fair attracts 
to Brunswick, produced an extraordinary busile 
in the city. We agreed that none of us should 
be presented at court but the count of Lippe, 
who was directed to settle with the prince royal, 
the day, hour, and place of reception. He ap- 
pointed the night between the 14th and 15th, 
and fixed upon our quarters as the place for 
holding the lodge ; and being very spacious they 
were well adapted to the purpose. ‘The only 
objection seemed to be the proximity of a Mr. 
Von W. whose apartment was separated from 
the saloon only by a thin boarded partition; so 
that he might hear all that passed and betray us. 
This gave us at first some uneasiness, but, our 
brethren from Hanover being acquainted with 
the happy disposition of our neighbour, who is 
fond of drowning all his cares in wine, we plied 
him so well with bumpers in his room after din- 
ner, and reduced him to such a state that he 
would probably have slept close to a battery 
without awaking. 

‘The whole of the 14th was spent in pre- 
parations for the lodge, and at twelve at night 
the prince royal arrived in company with Count 
Wartensleben, captain in the king’s regiment at 
Potsdam. The prince introduced him to us as a 
candidate, whom he very warmly recommended, 
and begved that he might be admitted immediate- 
ly after himeelf. At the same time he desired 
that he might be treated like any private indi- 
vidual, and that none of the usual ceremonies 
might be a'tered on his account. Accordingly, 
he was admitted in the customary form: and I 
could not sufficiently admire his fearlessness, 
his composure, and his address. After the 
double reception, a lodge was held. All was 
over by four in the morning, and the prince re- 
turned to the ducal palace apparently as well 
pleased with us as we were charmed with him.” 

The zeal of the prince for the brotherhood 
induced him to invite the Baron von Oberg and 
Bielefeld to Rheinsberg, where, in 1739, they 
founded a lodge, into which Kevserling, Jordan, 
Mollendorf, Queis, and even Frederick’s first 
valet de chambre, Fredersdorf, were admitted. 
Bielefeld gained a patron in the prince, and sub- 
sequently entered into the Prussian service at 
his invitation. 

We have seen that Frederick, owing to the 
parsimony of his father, was always involved in 
pecuniary embarrassments. Seckendorf, who 
had procured him a regular annual sum from the 
court of Vienna, was no longer in Berlin, and the 
prince was obliged to seek some other channel 
through which he might procure assistance. His 


correspondence with Suhm, who had former] 
been minister from the court of Saxony at Ber. 
lin, and now held the like appointment at Peters. 
burg, shows that through him the prince obtained 
loans from the Empress Anne of Russia, and her 
favourite Bicon, afterwards duke of Courland, 
after Sulim had in vain endeavoured to find at 
Vienna some man of business who could be re. 
lied on. In 1737, when Frederick’s necessities 
had become most urgent, Suhm at length ob. 
tained 10,000 dollars from Biron, ‘A fortnight 
later and I should have been undone,”’ writ+s the 
prince in his letter of thanks. But with in- 
creasing demands, and owing particularly to the 
expensiveness of tall recruits, those of 5 feet 10 
inches costing 700 dollars, and those of 6 feet 
1000 each, increased resources became daily 
more necessary. * I have no money,”’ complains 
Frederick to Suhm in 1738 ; ‘recruits are con- 
tinually getting dearer, and I am obliged to buy 
them.” 

In this correspondence, c:rried on in French, 
those parts of the letters referring to loans are 
written in cipher, and sometimes in German; 
and the loans themselves are disguised as books. 
Thus Frederick writes: * since you have kindly 
undertaken to be my agent in Russia, have the 
goodness to send me the new edition they are 
there printing of The Life of Prince Eugene: it 
will be the shortest way and the best plan for 
sending it; besides, the agreement with the book- 
seller is more sure and advantageous than with 
the Vienna publishers, who print slowly, give 
no credit to subscribers, and whom, in short, | 
do not like. I am asked for twelve copies of 
this book. Those who have ordered them, per- 
secute me daily for them, as if I had a printing 
press in my house, and could satisfy them when- 
ever I please. In short, eleven or twelve persons 
are so mad after ‘The Life of Prince Eugene,’ 
that they are determined to have it at any rate. 
I make vows to all the saints, and indeed without 
you I should be in a very bad way. Let me beg 
you then to make your ewn agreement with the 
bookseller: I give you full power to do so, for 
my interests cannot be in better hands than 
yours.” In this letter “The Life of Prince 
Eugene” signifies of course a sum of money; 
by the twelve copies he means 12,000 dollars, 
and the persons who are ‘*so mad after them” 
are creditors. 

In 1738, Suhm suggested to the prince the 
expediency of receiving pecuniary aid direct 
from the empress, on account of the alleged 
poverty of her favourite. On the 21st of March 
he writes: **You will receive a packet in May 
—probably the same sum as last year, for I have 
not been able to affect any change. You may 
judge how anxious the duke is to serve you, by the 
great effort which he makes to do so, having him- 
self the tremendous debts of his predecessors to 
discharge. He has, it is true, one great resource. 
It is thence, without doubt, that you must think 
of drawing in future. She is very well disposed 
to this. She truly loves and esteems you, and 
will have great pleasure in rendering you ser- 
vice; persuaded as she is that ‘persons who 
think alike, and whose ideas are noble, may as- 
sist one another without any inconvenience being 
the result.” 

This evidently points to the empress herself 
as Frederick’s future resource, and there can be 
no doubt that the pretended poverty of Biron 
was a mere stratagem for the purpose of Te- 
ducing the heir to the Prussian throne to com- 
plete dependence on the ezarina, Frederick’s 
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reply was as follows: ** Your letier embarrassed 
me so much, that I have taken some time to an- 
swer it. 1 cannot bring myself to agree to your 
suggestions. ‘I'he idea of begging money is dia- 
meirically opposite to my principles. If I could 
have remained on the same footing with the 
duke, I should have been glad; but the differ- 
ence is very great. I can be under obligation to 
a duke; but to an empress !—only consider the 
consequences.” 

In spite of the prince’s reluctance to lay him- 
self under obligation to his father’s powerful 
neighbour, the necessity of providing for press- 
ing demands forced him in December, 1739, to 
bumble himself so far. ‘+I will write to the em- 
press,” he says, ‘‘a8 soon as you send me a 
draft of the letter and titles. I must have 
24,000 dollars per year. If you can succeed in 
this, you may take 2,000 of them for yourself. 
1 hope that the agreement will be concluded by 
the month of April.’”” Owing probably to the 
king’s illness, and the prospect of his speedy 
dissolution, the contemplated agreement was not 
carried into effect. 

We learn from the conclusion of the corre- 
spondence with Suhm that, after Frederick’s ac- 
cession to the throne, one of the first points to 
which he directed his attention was the repay- 
ment of the sums that had been s9 borrowed ; 
thus these transactions bear no other character 
than that of an accommodation between two pri- 
vate individuals. 

These letters to Suhm exhibit the first exam- 
ples of a singularity in which Frederick now be- 
gan to indulge—namely, the practice of signing 
his name, Frederick, to all letters written in the 
French language, which he continued till the end 
of his life. It is not improbable that the whim 
of dropping the first r may have been suggested 
by his Vtaltan studies at this time, or by his cor- 
respondence with Algarotti; the name being in 
that language Federico. His German signature 
was very characteristic. It consisted of a scrawl 
combining together the letters Fdch, afterwards 
abbreviated to Fch, and finally toF only. In the 
first years of his reign it was very large, and in ge- 
neral occupied the whole blank space left on the 
paper, upon which cabinet letters and orders were 
written ; but, in the latter years of his life, it be- 
came gradually smaller and smaller, and when 
his hand began to shake, was scarcely legible. 

In the summer of 1739, Frederick William, 
accompanied by his two eldest sons, made a tour 
in Prussia and Lithuania, and held reviews at 
Wehlau and Konigsberg. During this tour, the 
prince royal thus writes to Jordan: ‘* We have 
now been traveling nearly three weeks. ‘The heat 
is as intense as if we were astride of a sun-beam, 
and the dust is like a dense cloud which veils us 
from the eyes of the passengers ; besides, we travel 
like the angels, without sleep, and almost with- 
out food. Judge, then, what must be our condi- 
tion.” 

The state of the province of Lithuania, partly 
repeopled with 17,000 of the emigrants from 
Salzburg, furnished him with a theme for a letter 
to Voltaire, dated Insterburg, July 27th, in which 
he not only does ample justice to the paternal 
administration of that province by his father, but 
clearly indicates the principles by which his 
own conduct as a sovereign would be governed. 

** After three weeks’ traveling,’"he says, “* we 
are at length arrived in a country which I con- 
sider the ne plus ultra of the civilised world. It 
is a province little known in Europe, but which 
deserves to be better known from the circum- 
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stanzeOf its having been in reality a creation of 
the king, my father’s. Prussian Lithuania is a 
duchy full thirty German miles long and twenty 
broad, though it grows narrower towards Samo- 
gitia. ‘This province was ravaged by the plague 
at the commencement of the present century, and 
more than 300,000 of the inhabitants perished of 
the disease and want. The court, ignorant of the 
wretched condition of the people, neglected to 
afford assistance to a province rich and fertile, 
populous, and abounding in all sorts of pro- 
ductions. The disorder carried off the people ; 
and the land remained uncultivated and over- 
grown with weeds, ‘The very brute animals 
were not exempted from this universal calamity. 
In short, the most flourishing of our provinces 
was converted into one of the most miserable 
wastes. Meanwhile, Frederick I. died, and with 
him was buried all his false grandeur, which con- 


pompous display of frivolous ceremonies. My 


the general misery. He visited the country. 
He beheld with his own eyes this vast tract \aid 
waste, and all the dreadful traces which a con- 
tagious disease, famine, and the sordid avarice of 
a venal administration, leave behind them. ‘Twelve 
or fifteen towns depopulated, and four or five 


selves to his view. So far from being discou- 
raged by this melancholy sight, it served only to 


resolved to restore population, plenty, and com- 
merce to this land, which had lost even the ap- 
pearance of an inhabited country. Since that 
time, he has spared no expense for promoting his 
salutary intentions. He first established wise | 
laws and regulations ; he rebuilt what had been 
suffered to go to ruin in consequence of the | 
plague; and he settled there thousands of fami- | 
lies brought from different countries of Europe. | 
The land again became productive, and the coun- | 
try populous; commerce once more flourished, 
and at present abundance reigns more than ever 
in this fertile country. There are now half a 
million of inhabitants in Lithuania; there are 
now more towns than formerly, more cattle, and 
more wealth and fertility than in any part of | 
Germany. 

‘¢ All these results are due to the king alone, 
who not only issued the orders, but himself su- 
perintended their execution. He both conceived 
the plan and carried it into effect; sparing nei- 
ther toil, nor trouble, nor treasure, nor promises, 
nor rewards, to ensure the comfort and the exist- 
ence of half a million of rational beings, who are 
indebted to him alone for their happiness and 
their establishment. ‘There is something to my 
mind so heroic in the generous and laborious | 
manner in which the king has devoted himself 
to the task of restoring to this desolate country 
its populaticn, its fertility, and its prosperity, | 
that I think you will view his conduct in the same 
light that] do when you are made acquainted 
with the circumstances.”’ 

It was during this journey that the king, per- | 
haps aware of his son’s straitened circumstances, 
surprised him by the voluntary gift of the bree«- | 
ing stud at Trakehnen, which at that time pro- | 
duced a clear annual profit of 12,000 dollars. | 
Frederick was more delighted with this unex- | 
pected token of his father’s favour than with the | 
magnificence of the present, and more deeply 
touched by the revival of his affection than by 
the possession of objects flattering to the self- | 
interest and the ambition of men. | 





sisted only in a vain magnificence, and the | 


father, who succeeded him, felt compassion for | 


hundred villages uninhabited, presented them- | 


render his compassion the more lively ; and he | 


| he was suddenly summoned by an 
| bringing intelligence that his father’s dissolution 
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The king returned ailing from this journey, 
and symptoms of dropsy soon appeared. ‘T’o- 
wards the end of his life, his sentiments seemed 
greatly changed and his temper much milder. 
When he had one day spoken of intelleetual oc- 
cupations as something laudable, and shown a 
kindly disposition in the circle of his family, 
Frederick thus writes to Camas on the 21st De- 
cember, 1738 :—**I have found a remarkable 
change in the temper of the king; he has 
spoken of the sciences as something praisewor- 
thy ; he is extremely gracious, and I have been 
overjoyed, transported, with what I have seen 
and heard. "‘he feelings of filial affection are 
redoubled in me when | perceive such rational, 
such true sentiments in the author of my being.” 
A year later, he could communicate to another 
friend a still more important change in the cha- 
racter of his father, upon whom the superior 
mental powers of his son had certainly not been 
without influence. ‘* ‘The news of the day,” he 
writes, **is that the king reads Wolff’s Philoso- 
phy for three hours daily; for which God be 
praised! So we have at last arrived at the tri- 
umph of truth.” It was an abridgm nt of Wolff's 
Natural Theology that the king was then read- 
ing. In this last peried of his life, Frederick 
William was earnestly striving to make amends 
for past faults, and to regain for his country the 
philosopher whom he had exiled, an intention 
which it was reserved for his successor to realise. 

Meanwhile, his father grew daily worse. At 


the beginning of February, 1740, the prince of 
| Dessau recommended to the king to reinforece 


the army, though the court of Vienna had de- 


| termined on reducing its military establishment 


by one third. Frederick William wrote to him 


| with his own hand: ‘I expect to die, and have 


told all I know to my eldest son.””, When, soon 
afterwards, he was informed that the prince royal 
had been seized with violent cramp in the sto- 
mach, and was so ill that it was thought he could 
not outlive the night, he burst into tears, and with 
many lamentations exclaimed: ** Alas! am J then 
to lose my son!” 

During the greater part of the winter, Frede- 
rick remained near his father. ‘Towards spring, 
as his situation seemed somewhat improved, the 
prince repaired to Rheinsberg. From this retreat 
express, 


was nearathand. Frederick hastened to Pots- 


| dam, where the king had chiefly resided during 


his illness. Frederick found him in the public 
place near the palace, seated in his rolling chair, 


looking en at the laying of the foundation stone 


for a neighbouring house. As soon as he per- 


| ceived his son at a distance, he extended his 


arms towards him, and the prince with tears 
threw himself into them. In this attitude they 
remained for a considerable time withcut speak- 
ing. The king at length broke silence. He said 
that though he had been strict with him, still he 


| had always loved him with paternal fondness, 
| and it gave him great joy to see him once more. 


He then desired to be taken to his apartment, 
and conversed for a full hour in private with the 
prince, explaining to him all the domestic and 
foreign concerns of the kingdom. These con- 
versations were continued on the succeeding 
days. 

It was after one of these conversations that his 
fondness for his son was most affectingly ex- 
pressed to those who were admitted to his 
presence. ‘Is not God very good to me,” said 
he, ‘in giving me so excellent and worthy a 
13 
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hand, while his tears fell upon it. 


his bosom, sobbed and ejaculated: ** O my God, 
I die content, since | have such a worthy son 
and successor !”” 

But the more affectionately the king treated 

his son, the more Frederick’s heart was wrung 
by the painful illness of his honoured parent. 
‘* My present state,” he writes to Voltaire on the 
26th of February, 1740, **so oppresses my 
brain that I have nearly lost the faculty of think- 
ing ;’’ and in the like tone he communicated to 
him the circumstances of his decease. ‘On 
Friday, the 27th of May,” he writes, * I arrived 
at Potsdam, where | found the king in such a 
state that it was evident he could not live long. 
He showed great kindness to me, and spoke to 
me for more than an hour on the internal and ex- 
ternal affairs of the country, with extraordinary 
correctness of judgment. On Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, he continued these conversations, 
entirely resigned to his fate, and bearing his ex- 
cruciating sufferings with the greatest fortitude. 
On Tuesday morning, at 5 o’clock, he resigned 
the government into my hands, and took leave 
of my brothers, of his principal officers, and of 
me. ‘I'he queen, my brothers, and myself, at- 
tended him in his last moments. With the 
stoicism of a Cato he endured his tortures, and 
expired between one and two o’clock in the after- 
noon of ‘Tuesday, the 31st of May, with the 
curiosity of a natural philosopher solicitous to 
observe what takes place at the moment of disso- 
lution, and with the heroism of a great man who 
wishes to leave his family an example for imita- 
tien.” 

His daughter furnishes us with a more par- 
ticular account of the circumstances of her father’s 
last hours. She tells us that, after having been 
very ill all night, at seven in the morning of the 
day on which he died, he was drawn in his chair 
to the apartment of the queen, who was still 
asleep, not aware that he was so ill. ‘ Get up,” 
said he, ‘I have but afew hours to live. I shall 
at least have the satisfaction to die in your arms.” 
IIe then desired to be taken to the princes, of 
whom he took an affectionate farewell, excepting 
the prince royal, who was ordered to follow him 
to his apartment. As soon as he was there, he 
sent for the two principal ministers, the prince 
of Anhalt, and all the generals and colonels who 
were at Potsdam. Having thanked them in a 
short speech for their services, and exhorted them 
to show the same fidelity to the prince royal, his 
sole heir, as they had done to him, he performed 
the ceremony of abdication, and resigned all his 
authority to his son, to whom he gave an earnest 
exhortation on the duties of princes towards their 
subjects, recommending the army, and the gene- 
rals and officers present in particular, to his at- 
tention. Then, turning to the prince of Anhalt, 
“* You,”’ said he, ‘*are the oldest of my generals, 
it is right that I should give you my best horse.” 
At the same time he ordered the horse to be 
brought, and perceiving that the prince royal was 
much affected, he said to him: “It is the lot of 
man; a tribute that we must all pay to nature.” 
Fearing lest his firmness might be shaken by the 
tears and lamentations of all who were. present, 
he signified that they should retire, ordering all 
his servants to put on a new livery which he had 
had made for them, and his regiment a new uni- 
form. Meanwhile the queen entered the room. 
She had scarcely been there a quarter of an hour 


on!” Frederick tenderly kissed his father’s 
The king, 


clasping him in his arms, and pressing him to 


put to bed, where the means employed for the 
purpose brought him to himself. Looking around 
him, and seeing the attendants in their new 
clothes, he exclaimed: ** Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity !’’ He then asked his first physician 
how long he had yet to live; and was told that 
it might probably be half an hour. He called fora 
mirror, and, having looked at himself in it, ob- 
served: ‘1 am much altered ; 1 shall look fright- 
ful when I am dying.”’ He repeated his former 
question to the physicians: they told him that a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, and that his 
pulse was rising. ‘So much the better,” he 
replied, * it will be over with me the sooner.” 
He grew gradually weaker, till about noon he 


it was very often from the conviction that out of 
many such great ones are produced. By his 
endeavours to bring the individual parts of his 
work to the highest degree of perfection, he 
sought to give that perfection to the whole. His 
military system he combined so intimately with 
the other public institutions that it was impossj. 
ble to alter any thing whatever without running 
the risk of overthrowing the state itself.” He 
rebuilt several towns which had been destroyed 
by fire, and founded whole villages which he 
peopled with foreign settlers. He enlarged the 
town of Potsdam, and completed the quarter of 
Berlin called Friedrichsstadt. The custom-house 
of that city was transformed into a cloth manu- 





expired. ‘The new king first conducted the 
queen to her apartment, where many tears were 
shed; ** whether false or sincere,” sarcastically 
observes the margravine of Bayreuth, “1 know 
not.” 

Another account says that, on the morning of 
the 3ist of May, the king delivered to the prince 
royal the crown, the sceptre, and the key of his 
treasure, and gave him his blessing. ‘The privy 
counsellor Vockerodt drew up at his desire a 
protocol of the transaction. After a discourse 
delivered by the Lutheran provost Roloff, ex- 
horting him to repentance, he ordered the black 
marble coffin which he had had made for him- 
self many years before, to be brought to the foot 
of his bed. In the presence of his generals and 
several privy-counsellors, he directed the instruc- 
tions respecting his funeral, dated the 29th of 
May, to be delivered to the prince royal, and 
then closed his eyes in the assurance that he left 
a successor who would complete the structure 
for which he had laid so solid a foundation. 

It is related that, at the time when the king 
had the coffin made for himself, he ordered an- 
other for the queen. When finished, he had 
them brought to him. He tried his own, and 
the other was taken to the queen, who had re- 
ceived no previous intimation of the matter, and 
who was desired to lie down in it to try how it 
fitted. At first sight of this doleful object, she 
imagined that she was about to be doomed to 
die, and it was under this dismal impression that 
she complied with the direction. 

It is further stated, that, when the clergyman 
who visited the king just before his death earn- 
estly exhorted him to repentance, and represented 
to him the various ways in which he had sinned, 
at the mention of each new transgression, the 
king every moment interrupted his spiritual ad- 
viser with the exclamation: ** But I have never 
been unfaithful to my wife, and | hope on that 
account God will forgive me for the rest.” 

The son of a weak and vain father, and of a 
mother distinguished for her virtues as well as 
for the excellence of her character, her under- 
standing, and her love of the sciences, Frederick 
William was in every respect the reverse of both. 
Original and eccentrie in disposition, with aus- 
tere and coarse manners, and a harsh, blunt way, 
he despised pomp, ostentation, and all that em- 
bellishes life, and attached a value to that only 
which is indispensable. His character was full 
of contradictions : he was at once just and cruel: 
parsimonious and liberal; a careful father of a 
family, but morose and brutal to his children. 
His activity was unwearied and always directed 
to the useful. ‘He had,” says his great suc- 
cessor, ‘‘ an industrious spirit in a robust body, 
and perhaps more capacity for entering into the 
most minute details than any man that ever lived: 


factory, which employed five thousand persons, 
and supplied the whole Prussian army with 
cloth. Manufactories of fire-arms were esta- 
blished at Spandau and Potsdam. We have 
seen how he metamorphosed Lithuania, deso- 
lated by pestilence, into a flourishing province, 
by peopling it anew at an immense expense with 
colonists from Switzerland, Swabia, the Pala- 
tinate and Salzburg. 

Frederick William was enabled by rigid eco- 

nomy in his finances to expend six millions of 
dollars on the improvement of his dominions, 
and nearly as much on the repeopling of Lithua- 
nia; to purchase new crown domains to the 
amount of five millions ; to lay out upwards of 
two millions in estates to produce independent 
incomes for his younger sons, and a million and 
a half on magnificent silver plate. All this he 
accomplished with a yearly revenue of some- 
thing less than seven millions and a half of 
dollars, six millions of which were required for 
the maintenance of an army amounting at his 
death to 72,000 men; and yet he contrived to 
leave his successor a treasure of 8,700,000 dol- 
lars, or about a million and a half sterling. 
Frederick, who, in the Memoirs of the =e 
of Brandenburg, relates the whole history of his 
father’s reign with peculiar predilection, closes 
it thus : ** To this prince Prussia owes the form- 
ation of her army, and, as a result of that, all 
her prosperity: and if this army has since be- 
come formidable, to him belongs all the merit. 
If it is true that we are indebted for the shade of 
the oak that covers us to the vital power of the 
acorn from which it sprung, the world must 
acknowledge that in the laborious life of this 
prince, and in his prudent measures must be 
sought the germ of that prosperous state in 
which the royal house found itself after his 
death, . . . The domestic vexations of 
this great prince we have passed over in silence. 
One ought to have some indulgence for the faults 
of children in consideration of the virtues of 
their father.” 
It may be useful to the reader to subjoin a list 
of the numerous family of Frederick William 
by his queen Sophie Dorothee, as the names of 
several of its members will frequently occur in 
the following pages. 


1. Frederick Louis, born November 3, 1707, 
died May 13, 1708. A well preserved wax 
figure of this infant prince is preserved in the 
museum at Berlin. 

2. Frederike Sophie Wilhelmine, (the fa- 
vourite sister of Frederick the Great,) born July 
3, 1709, mafried November 20, 1731, to the 
hereditary prince (afterwards margrave) of Bay- 
reuth, died October 14, 1758. 

3. Frederick William, born August 16, 1710, 
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died July 31,1711. Of this prince, also, there 
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js a well preserved likeness, in wax, in the Royal 
Museum. 

4. Frederick (surnamed the Great) born Jan- 
uary 24, 1712, who, according to some, was 
christened Charles Frederick. 

5. Charlotte Albertine, born May 5, 1713, 
died June 10, 1714. Her likeness is also to be 
seen i) the Museum. 

6. Fredétike Louise, born September 28, 
1714; married May 30, 1729, to Charles Wil- 
liam Frederick, margrave of Anspach; died 
February 14, 1784. 

7. Philippine Charlotte, born March 13, 1716; 
married Jhiy 2, 1733, to Duke Charles of Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttel; died February 16, 1801. 

8. Louis Charles William, born May 2, 1717, 
died August 31, 1719. 

9. Sophie Dorothee Marie, born January 25, 
1719; married November 10, 1734, to the 
margrave Frederick William of Brandenburg- 
Schwedt; died 1764. 

10. Louise Ulrike, born July 24, 1720; mar- 
ried in 1744 to Adolphus Frederick, Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp, afterwards king of Sweden; 
died July 16, 1782. 

11. Augustus William, born August 9, 1722; 
married January 6, 1742, to Louise Amelie, sis- 
ter of the consort of Frederick the Great; died 
June 12, 1758. His son, Frederick William, 
ascended the throne of Prussia, at Frederick’s 
death, in 1786. 

12. Anne Amelie, born November 9, 1723; 
abbess of Quedlinburg, 1755; died March 30, 
1787. 

13. Frederick Henry Louis, born January 
18, 1726; married June 25, 1752, to Wilhel- 
mine, princess of Hesse-Cassel ; died August 3, 
1802. 

14, Augustus Ferdinand, born May 23, 1730, 
married September 27, 1755, to Anna Elizabeth 
Louise, daughter of the margrave of Branden- 
burg-Schwedt; died February 10, 1820. 





CHAPTER XV. 


‘The new Queen and the Queen-Mother—Disappointed Expecta- 
tions—Proceedings of Frederick LI. on his accession— Direc- 
tions to his Minister and to the provincial Chambers — Famine 
—Opening of the Granaries to the Poor—Baron Pollnitz— 
Funeral of the late King—The Potsdam Grenadiers broken up 
—Inc ease of the Army— Order of Merit instituted— Professor 
Wo Iff recalled— Occupations of the King—He receives homage 
in Prussia; and in Beilin—His decision in political matters— 
Remonstrance to the Elector of Mentz—Quarrel with the 
Bishop of Liege—The King visits Strasburg incognito—Pro- 
ceeds to Westphaha-—His first interview with Voltaire—He 
returns to Berlin, and goes to Rheinsberg—D ath of the Em- 
peror, Charles V1.—Preparations for War. 


We have seen under what circumstances Fre- 
derick’s marriage was brought about. It was 
apprehended that his accession to the throne 
would produce some change in regard to that 
princess. On the day of Frederick William’s 
death, when the court attended to compliment 
his successor, and then proceeded, for the same 
purpose, to the apartment of the queen, many 
of them feared that she would not long retain 
the title which they were about to give her. 
The queen, who always loved her consort, and 
never spoke of him but with the liveliest in- 
terest, received their compliments with the affa- 
bility natural to her character, but with a heart 
heavy with anxiety. That feeling was not a 
little aggravated when the doors were suddenly 
thrown open, and the courtiers ranged themselves 
to make way for the king, who entered her 


visit was to intimate to her the Joss of her hus- 
band, she could seareely rise to receive the king, 


| she was obliged to lean upon cne of her ladies 


while she advanced to meet him. She was utter- 
ing a few broken words to excuse her emotion, 
when Fredefick interrupted her. ‘* Madam,” 
said he, ‘* the whole kingdom knows in what 
manner I accompanied you to the altar; you 
know yourself how | have lived with you since 
that time.”—This exordium increased the un- 
easiness of the queen, and she was on the point 
of fainting. —** You imagine, perhaps, that, now 
I am master of my actions, I shall renounce en- 
gagements contracted against my will. But 
know, madam, that your patience, your gentle- 
ness, your unalterable affection, and a thousand 
other virtues with which you are endowed, have 
long opened my eyes. Hitherto, something in 
my character, call it what you please, has pre- 
vented me from making this avowal. 1 wished 
to delay it till the moment when I could con- 
vince the whole world that it was ent rely free 
and voluntary. ‘This moment, madam, is ar- 
rived, and I invite you to share with me a throne 
of which you are so worthy.” 

Such is the account given by Laveau, in his 
life of Frederick II., but which is said by Preuss 
to be wholly unauthenticated. ‘The latter writer 
tells us that Frederick presented his consort to 
the assembled court with the words, ‘* This is 
your queen !’’ and that, according to another ac- 
count, the king on this occasion embraced and 
kissed her in the tenderest manner. Be this as 
it may, we know for certain that the queen, who, 
to use her own words, had not produced children 
solely through the dispensation of Heaven, was 
presented in the course of this year with the 
palace of Schonhausen, near Berlin, where she 
passed the summer months till her death, resid- 
ing in winter in the palace of the capital.— 
Though, as princess royal, she had constantly 
lived with her husband at Rheinsberg, and is 
even said at that time to have had some influence 
over him, yet, after his accession to the throne, 
they became almost strangers to one another ; 
but Frederick, on all occasions, did ample jus- 
tice to her virtues. He himself paid her but one 
visit at Schonhausen, and she never saw his 
favourite residence, Sans Souci. When they 
were both in Berlin, where the king regularly 
resided during Lent, and for some time before 
the reviews, he and his brothers dined several 
times in the course of the year, on Sundays, 
with the queen; and after his example, the 
whole court and the foreign ambassadors always 
treated her with the highest respect. At such 
times he not only sent every morning to inquire 
how she did, but frequently addressed to her a 
sort of billet doux expressing his respect in 
Fiench prose or verse. ‘The queen made simi- 
lar replies to these billets. Possessing a perfect 
knowledge of French, she translated a number 
of German religious works in a masterly man- 
ner into that language. When such a translation 
was finished and printed, she sent a copy of it 
to the king, who had little relish for that kind of 
reading, and he in return presented her with his 
works, which were as little to her taste. The 
life of this so singularly situated princess was 
indeed devoted entirely to piety, beneficence and 
industry. Out of her allowance of 41,000 dol- 
lars, she expended 24,000 on the poor. ‘To the 
king she was most fondly attached. Religious 
aud scientific pursuits were her recreation. She 
had a select library, and frequently invited men 
of learning, especially divines, to her table. 
Gellert was her favourite author: she prided 








and such were her confusion and weakness that 


* 


herself on having been born in the same year 


with him, and translated his moral lectures, his 


odes, and songs into French. The king never 
invited her to Sans Souci, and she was either 
too modest or too proud to go thither unasked. 
In his will, Frederick assigned to her an increase 
of income, adding: “1 desire my suceessor to 
pay the respect due to the widow of his uncle, 
and to a princess of distinguished virtue.” 

The queen-dowager had not less reason to be 
satisfied with her son’s tenderness and respect 
than his consort. He gave her the title of queen 
mother ; and at the moment of his father’s death, 
when she would have called him * your majes- 
ty,’’ he said: ** Continue to call me your son, a 
title infinitely more precious to me than the 
royal dignity.” 

fn Thiebault’s entertaining volumes, I find 
the following particulars concerning these two 
princesses, which I shall extract at the risk of 
some little repetitions. 

The queen-mother, on becoming a widow re- 
tired to Mon-Bijou, a small building, situated in 
the midst of a moderate garden, in the city of 
Berlin, on the bank of the Spree, opposite to a 
dyke planted with willows, and a meadow 
almost always overflowed. ‘This court at Mon- 
Bijou was remarkable on various accounts. Fre- 
derick came thither regularly every Wednesday 
to pay his duty to his mother, unless when he 
was holding reviews, or in the field with his 
army. Never did any sovereign pay greater 
attention and respect. His hat was always in 
his hand before he entered the queen-dowager’s 
apartments; if he went in while she was at 
play, he would stand behind her chair and not 
sit down then or at other times till she desired 
him. One day he entered when least expected: 
the gentlemen were in the first room playing at 
pharo; and, in their first surprise, strove to hide 
their cards. Frederick, perceiving their embar- 
rassment, told them they ought to know that, at 
her majesty the queen-mother’s, there never was 
a king, and that whatever she thought proper to 
permit was beyond censure. He then inquired 
what game they were playing at, and on being 
told, he begged them to resume their play that 
he might have some idea of it. He even asked 
them to explain the game. ‘I’o render this ex- 
planation more intelligible, a pack of cards was 
presented to him: he drew one and staked a 
frederic d’or upon it. The chances were favour- 
able to him. At every fresh winning, he asked: 
‘* What must Ido now?” He was told to take 
up the money he had won, or to fold down a 
corner of his card, or to take another card, with 
the same folds, which would give him twice as 
high a stake as the preceding.» ‘The king made 
the folds, took fresh cards when the first were 
exhausted, and continued to win, till the banker 
informed him that, the bank, not being strong, 
since they were playing only for amusement, 
the whole of it belonged to his majesty. ‘I'he 
king, throwing his ecards on the tal le, replied: 
** You are wrong; none of it can belong to me, 
for I was not playing; I was only learning the 
game. | thank you for your complaisance.”’ 
He then went to his mother. ‘This is said to be 
the only time in his life that he ever played at 
cards. 

The queen, Frederick’s consort, possessed the 
rare merit of never causing herself to be talked 
of. No mention was ever made of her in any 
sort of business or intrigue ; and never did she 
solicit any thing either for herself or for others. 
In-all that related to her court, she and her grande 
gouvernante were anxious only to learn the in- 
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tentions of the king and to conform strictly to 
them. Admiring her illustrious husband more 
than any one else in the world, she would never 
have suffered any body to speak of him with 
indifference; she approved and would have 
others approve of all that he said or did. Her 
discretion at the same time was carried to a length 
that would not be imagined. Could any one 
believe, for instance, that, after she became queen, 
she was never at Potsdam, though she had a 
strong desire to see old and new Sans Souci, 
which she never did seteyes on! Nobody would 
ever have persuaded her to express her wishes 
on this subject in the presence of any one who 
could repeat what she said to the king. All her 
excursions as queen were confined to Schonhau- 
sen, and sometimes to Charlottenburg, on ex- 
traordinary occasions, with the exception of her 
flight to Magdeburg during the seven years’ war, 
after the unfortunate battle of Kunersdorf.— 
Nothing could be more simple, uniform, tranquil, 
and peaceful than the court of this queen, She 
was never talked of, because in truth there was 
nothing to say about her. lt was nevertheless 
she who held the real court of the country; it 
was to her residence that the ministers, generals, 
envoys, and courtiers repaired on certain days 
and at certain hours ; it was to her that foreigners 
and others were presented. ‘ ‘There is a grand 
gala at the queen’s to-day,” said a facetious 
Frenchman, named Charpentier, * for, as | went 
through the palace, | saw an old lamp lighted on 
the grand staircase.’ It is true that the queen 
observed a very strict economy. She was ac- 
customed to give suppers, but took care to have 


the table so well covered with plate that there | 


was room for but very few dishes. Hence, most 
of those who had the honour to take supper with 
her seldom failed to get another when they 
reached home. In summer time this was very 
inconvenient, for the queen was then at Schon- 
hausen, which is a good league distant from 
Berlin. 

This queen was the mother of the poor, but 
it was long before that fact became generally 
known, because her bounty was not conferred on 
them by herself, but through the medium of the 
inferior authorities. I should not state, says ‘Thie- 
bault, that she wrote and printed a book of devo- 
tion, if I had not observed that she dedicated it 
to her brother Ferdinand of Brunswick, in a long 
episile, which displays all the candour of her 
soul and all the affection that she felt not only 
for all her relatives, but in particular for this 
brother, who acquired such a high military repu- 
tation during the seven years’ war at the head of 
the army of the \llies. 

The king nevér failed to attend her court on 
the day on which her birthday was celebrated. 
He stayed half an hour, talking with her and 
with any persons who might be there. It was 
the only day in the year that he was not in boots, 
For this oceasion he had a pair of black silk 
stockings, which, not being gartered, usually 
bagged about his legs. Such traits as this apply, 
itis to be presumed, to the later period of the 
king’s life, when, as it is well known, he became 
more and more inattentive to personal appear- 
ance. Let us return to the moment of his ac- 
cession. 

A general movement which proceeded from 
Potsdam, first agitating the capital and then the 
remoter provinees of the monarchy, ‘expressed 
the hapes and fears conceived by courtiers, civil- 
jans, favourites, soldiers, and people, from the 
change of sovereign. Many had felt the heavy 








weight of the iron sceptre of the deceased mon- 
arch ; the hearts of some throbbed at the recol- 
lection of the former dissensions between father 
and son, in which they had taken a*decided part 
against the latter; while the friends and favourites 
of the new sovereign exulted in the prospect of 
basking in the sunshine of his favour and de- 
riviegiibasas and wealth from his liberality, to 
which they conceived themselves to have so just a 
claim. Wylich, as courier, brought the news of 
Frederick William’s death to Rheinsberg. Pre- 
sently, though it was night, all was commotion 
there. Knobelsdorf weke Bielefeld, and in so 
doing upset a table on which the latter had laid 
his money. He was stooping to pick it up. 
** Pooh !’* cried Knobelsdorf, ** who would care 
about dreiers [three groschen pieces, about four- 
pence half-penny of our money each} now that 
ducats will presently shower down upon us!’ 
and in these hopes they hasten to Charlottenburg, 
where the young king had for a time established 
his court. An equally joyous bustle prevailed 
there. Keyserling, Frederick’s declared favour- 
ite, was in raptures. Upon his door was inscribed 
the name ‘ Cesarion” given to him by his royal 
friend ; the courtiers assembled in his ante- 
chambers ; and the king himself dispelled his 
sincere sorrow in his apartment, and there drank 
the mineral waters that were prescribed for him. 
Numberless adventurers, filled with chimerical 
hopes, thronged to the foot of the throne, Casa- 
rion employed fifty clerks to answer congratu- 
latory addresses ; Jordan took a shorter way, 
and framed all his replies after one model. 

The people thronged the court-yard of Char- 
lottenburg, and the king was greeted with endless 
cheers whenever he showed himself. He was 
grave and dejected. ‘You know not,” said he 
to Bielefeld, ** what I have lost in my father.” 
Frederick William’s old confidants and generals 
were filled with joyful surprise when they heard 
the reprimand given by the king to his hitherto 


| intimate friend lieutenant-general count von der 


Schulenburg, because he had left his regiment 
without leave and hastened to Charlottenburg to 
express his congratulations in person. It is re- 
lated too that the veteran warrior, Prince Leo- 
pold of Anhalt, who had formerly belonged to the 
Austrian party at court, when he came to express 
his condolence to Frederick, entered weeping, 
and begged that he and his sons might be al- 
lowed to retain their appointments in the army, 
and himself his former influence. The king is 
said to have replied that he had no intention to 
deprive him of any of his appointments, for he 
trasted that the prince would serve him as faith- 
fully as he had served his father ; adding that, as 
for influence, no one, while he reigned, would 
have influence but himself. 

Keyserling was occupied with his duties as 
colonel and first aide-de-camp ; Chazot had like- 
wise a military appointment; and Jordan was 
overloaded with public business at a very slender 
salary. ‘To each according to his abilities was 
allotted a suitable sphere, in which he was ex- 
pected to earn by assiduity the confidence of his 
sovereign. ‘I confess,’’ says the disappointed 
Bielefeld, when he was sent as secretary of le- 
gation, ‘ that this was making but a small begin- 
ning.” ‘To the high officers of state who had 
enjoyed his father’s confidence, Frederick was 
equally just and gracious. One only was dis- 
missed—the ‘* chimney-counsellor and extortion- 
er,”’ Eckert, a man who had acquired, the favour 
of the descenil pvereign in the same degree that 
he had drawn upon bimself'the general of 
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the people by his adiinistration ; while many 
who anticipated disgrace and persecution received 
particular tokens of Frederick’s bounty. ‘Those 
who had been his judges were not mortified b 

reproof or censure. ‘I‘hus, as Bielefeld had pre. 
dictei, **the day of his accession did indeed 
prove to be a day of disappointed expectations,” 
But most severe was the disappointment of the 
foreigners who thronged in troo Toss the 
Rhine, flattering themselves that the merit of 
being French and speaking French would ob‘ain 
them brilliant posts from the * Roi du Nord.” 

One of his favourites had nothing more press. 
ing to do than to write an invitation t0’a friend 
in Paris, assuring him that he had now an op- 
portunity of making his fortune in Berlin, where 
he might expect to lead the most jovial life in the 
world in Frederick’s company. Unluckily, the 
king had entered the writer’s apartment unper- 
ceived and read the letter over his shoulder, 
Snatching it out of his hand, he tore it in pieces, 
and said very sternly: ‘* No more fooleries 
now !” 

Those who had innocently suffered for his 
sake were not forgotten. ‘The father of the un- 
fortunate Katte was promoted to be field-marshal 
and created acount, and the other relations of his 
friend enjoyed the uninterrupted favour of the 
king. ‘The faithful Duhan was recalled from 
exile, and Frederick provided for his comfort in 
the decline of life. Keith also returned to Ber- 
lin, and was appointed equerry and lieutenant. 
colonel in the army. ‘The president von Mun- 
chow had been exposed, since Frederick’s resi- 
dence at Custrin, to many mortifications, for 
which he and his sons were now compensated 
by various tokens of favour. 

As a proof of the punctuality with which Fre- 
derick discharged engagements made by him 
when prince royal, if not too rudely reminded of 
them, the following anecdote is related: ** My- 
lius, ecclesiastical inspector at Fehrbellin, having 
found, amovg the papers of his deceased father, 
a promissory note, given to him by the prince 
for upwards of two thousand dollars, sent it to 
the king with a letter, saying that he had met 
with the enclosure among his father’s papers; 
but, as he knew not whether his father had for- 
gotten to destroy it, and he was not himself ac- 
quainted with any of the circumstances connected 
with it, he begged leave to place it at the king’s 
disposal. Frederick replied : “IT well remem- 
ber havjng received the sum mentioned in the 
note; and, if there is any mistake, it is right 
that I should suffer and not another. I have 
therefore ordered the principal with interest to 
be paid you.” 

Wisdom, justice, and beneficence mark the 
first steps of the young sovereign in that career, 
in which he was destined to furnish a pattern for 
all princes. Concerning the manner in which 
Frederick expected the administration of his 
country to be conducted, he expressed his senti- 
ments immediately after his accession, when the 
ministers of state waited upon him, on the 2d of 
June, to take the oath of allegiance. His high- 
spirited declaration, which he adopted in fact as 
the rule of his life on this point, is to this effect : 
“Though,” said he, addressing the ministers, 
‘we sincerely thank you for the services you 
have rendered to the king, our dearly beloved fa- 
ther, still it is not our intention that you should 
in future enrich us and oppress our poor subjects ; 
but, on the contrary, that you shall feel bound, by” 
virtue of this order, toattend with as much care 
to the welfare of the country as to our interest, 
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since we wish no difference to be made between 
our own particular advantage and the advantage 
of the country, but that you should in all things 
keep the latter in view as much as the former ; 
nay, that you should prefer the advantage of the 
country to our particular advantage when the two 


are not to be reconciled.” 


the prosperity of the country, and to make every 
one of ubjects contented and happy.” Upon 
this grand principle, he restored to the Luther- 
ans the right to perform certain ceremonies in 
their divine service, of which they had been de- 
prived by a cabinet rescript in 1736; and forbade 
the suppression of the Catholic schools for sol- 
diers’ children in Berlin, with these memorable 
words: * All religions must be tolerated, and the 
fiscal must only see to it that none of them in- 
jures the others ; for here every one must go to 
heaven his own way.’’ On Whitsunday the 5th 
of June, the accession of the new sovereign was 
announced from the pulpits in Berlin. The king, 
in a suit of black, attended the reform service in 
the cathedral in the forenoon, and in the «afternoon 
he heard a sermon by Provost Reinbeck, in the 
Lutheran church of St. Peter. 

The solicitude of the new sovereign for the 
welfare of his people was not confined to profes- 
sions, but exhibited also in acts which could not 
fail to gain him universal attachment. An extra- 
ordinary dearth prevailed throughout the whole 
kingdom, for the long and intensely severe win- 
ter had caused apprehensions of the failure of the 
growing crops. ‘The cries of the famishing poor 
soon reached the ears of the young monarch. 
On the second day of his reign, he ordered the 
granaries to be opened and the corn to be sold at 
very low prices. Where the stock was not suf- 
ficient, considerable sums were sent abroad to 
purchase grain for the like purpose. ‘The game 
killed in the royal forests was also ordered to be 
disposed of at a low rate. Several taxes that bore 
hard on the production of the necessaries of life, 
were for a time abolished. Lastly, various sums 
saved by economy in the differént departments 
of administration were distributed in specie among 
the necessitous. ‘Thus we have a right to pre- 
sume that the acclamations which greeted the 
young king whenever he appeared in public pro- 
ceeded from the hearts of the people. But even 
in the first days of his reign, Frederick earnestly 
set about devising efficient means for promoting 
the progressive prosperity of the country. Be- 
neficent ordinances appeared for the improvement 
and increase of manufactures, and important ad- 
vantages were granted to experienced workmen 
who should emigrate from foreign countries to 
the Prussian dominions. 

The courts of justice needed a great reform. 
Frederick William I., on assuming the govern- 
ment. had indeed endeavoured to remedy the 
numberless abuses in the administration of jus- 
tice by an entirely new system in 1713; but his 
attention was afterwards withdrawn from this 
important department in favour of the financial 
and military administration, in which he gave ap- 
pointments to all clever men who were desirous 
to enter into the civil service. ‘The places of 
judges were moreover to be bought with money ; 
and owing to these causes the character of the 
courts sank very low. In this branch of his vo- 
cation, Frederick manifested the warmest zeal. 
On the 3d of June, the torture was abolished as. 
inhuman, in alkeases excepting those of high 

‘treason or murders, in which many delinquents, 
whose connection it was necessary to discover, 
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‘** Our chief care,” | 
said he to the Chambers, “ will be to promote | 


| were implicated; but in those cases also it was 
| suppressed in 1754. ‘The king forbade women 
‘convicted of infanticide to be put into leathern 
sacks of their own making and drowned, as had 
hitherto been customary, and ordered that they 
should in future be beheaded. ‘The practice of 


was abolished; and where marriage wags not po- 
| sitively forbidden-in the word of God, all were 


without fees. 

Baron Pollnitz was appointed by the young 
king to direct the funeral of his old master. The 
baron, a native of the electorate of Cologne, had 
when young squandered his fortune, and was 
afterwards supported by the deceased monarch, 
one of whose entertaining companions he was. 
A prepossessing exterior, a jovial disposition, 


sought after. Wit, humour, and pleasure, con- 
stituted the business of his life. His principles, 
as we have seen, were none of the strictest, and 
this was well known to Frederick, to whom he 
had rendered services since 1736, inasmuch as 
he brought him regularly reports from the court: 
| but even then he was too sagacious to use him in 
/ any other way than as a tool. ‘ Pollnitz,’’ he 
once said, ** is an infamous fellow, and not to be 
trusted ; entertaining at the dinner-table, but ought 
afterwards to be shut up.”’ After his accession 
to the throne, the king several times paid his 
debts, and at last, by public proclamation, for- 
bade any one to trust him in future. In charging 
this man with the arrangements of his father’s 
funeral, Frederick told him that he wished the 
ceremony to be performed with all due dignity and 
pomp, to procure every thing requisite for the 
purpose, and to hand the bills to him that he 
might order them to be paid. Pollnitz retired to 
obey these commands, when the king, in his 
slippers, followed him to the head of the stairs 
which he was descending, and exclaimed: ‘ But 
mind, no roguery, no swindling tricks! I should 
never forgive them, depend upon it.” 

The funeral, in a style conformable with the 
intentions of the new sovereign, took place on 
the 22d of June. Frederick attended it as chief 
mourner, supported by the prince of Anhalt, and 
the duke of Holstein-Beck. ‘The remains of his 
father were deposited in a vault in the chapel 
royal at Potsdam ; and all the arrangements mi- 
nutely prescribed in his will were fulfilled, even 
to the quantity and quality of the wine to be 
given to those who should attend the ceremony. 

The celebrated Potsdam regiment of grena- 
diers, which had been Frederick William’s hob- 
by during his whole reign, and the maintenance 
of which had cost that parsimonious sovereign 
about 300,000 dollars per annum, appeared for 
the last time on occasion of his funeral. It was 
then broken up; the pampered giants, some of 
whom received from five to twenty dollars and 
more monthly in addition to the usual pay, were 





of guards. One battalion only, composed of the 
younger men of the regiment, kept alive for 
some time the remembrance of the whim of its 


Acken on the Elbe, a poor little country town, | 


far away from the flesh pots of Egypt. In their 
stead was raised a new regiment of life-guards, | 
composed of eighteen companies, the nucleus | 
of which was formed of picked men belonging | 


to the regiment hitherto knowm 4s the prince | 





royal’s,and the first battalion of which was called | 


granting for money royal dispensations to marry | 


to be at liberty to marry without dispensation and | 


and a cultivated mind, caused his society to be | 


| the royal foot life-guard : the other two battalions 
|formed the regiment of the guard. ‘The king 
also instituted a new garde du corps of one 
| squadron, and gave it a silver eagle on a pole as 
'an honorary distinction. ‘To all the colours and 
standards of the army was added the black eagle 
with the sword in one claw and the sceptre in 
the other, together with the king’s motto, whieh 
was engraved also upon his sword: ‘ For Glory 
and for our Country.”” Seven entirely new re- 
|giments were moreover either raised or taken 
| out of the service of other German princes into 
| that of Prussia. 
Though Frederick dissolved his father’s giant- 
| guard, yet, like every martial prince, he valued 
| tall and handsome soldiers, as may be seen from 
a cabinet order addressed on the 29th of Jan- 
juary, 1744, to Major-General Count Dohna. 
*‘ As,”’ he writes, **doubts and even disputes 
| have formerly arisen among the regiments, as to 
| the price that one officer ehould pay to another 
| for a man according to his height, | hereby de- 
| termine, once for all, that there shall be paid for 
/a man of 6 feet, 300 dellars; for one of 5 feet 
| 11 inches, 200 dollars; for one of 5 feet 10 
ij inches, 150 dollars; for one of 5 feet 9 inches, 
| 100 dollars; for one of 5 feet 8 inches, 40 dol- 
lars ; for one of 5 feet 7 inches, 20 to 24 dollars; 
| for one of 5 feet 6 inches, 16 dollars—and no 
|more.’’ Such was then the value of an able- 
| bodied soldier. 

As the order de la Generosite had not always 
been given to worthy individuals, Frederick dis- 
solved it and instituted in its place the order pour 
le Merite. ‘The Adjutant-General Hacke was 
the first on whom it was conferred. ‘This dis- 
tinction was originally destined to reward merit 
in general. ‘Thus Voltaire, Maupertuis, and Al- 
garotti were invested with it; and it was worn 
by the minister Marschall, and Eckwricht, pro- 
vincial counsellor of the circle of Munsterburg 
in Silesia; but with these exceptions, it was 
not bestowed on any civilian. If the order of 
the Black Eagle was conferred on any of the 
| members of the order of Merit, he had to sen 
| back the latter to the king. 

So early as the sixth day after he ascended 
the throne, Frederick wrote with his own hand 
to provost Reinbeck, desiring him to try to pre- 
vail on Wolff, the celebrated philosopher, to 
return to Prussia, adding, ‘*a man who seeks 
and loves truth must be highly esteemed in every 
human society ; and believe that you will have 
| made a conquest in the domain of truth, if you 
can persuade him to come.” Thus Frederick 
| acknowledged it as a most sacred duty to make 
| amends for the injustice done during his father’s 
| reign, through priestly intrigue, to a philosopher 
| who had been an ornament to the University of 
| Halle. To his great satisfaction, Wolff accept- 
| ed the invitation, and invested with the dignity of 
| vice-chancellor and the title of privy-counsellor, 
| he again taught in the same place from which 








placed without distinction in the new regiments | bigotry and intolerance had caused his expul- 
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| $10n. 


| The occupations of Frederick in the. first 
| weeks of his reign are well described and cha 


founder at Potsdam; while the seniors, united | racterised by himself in letters to Voltaire. On 
into an invalid battalion, gradually died off at | the 12th of July he writes: 


ais ‘6 qual Not in the tranquil haunts, 


| Of Science, not in Rheinberg’s bowers, where late 


The Muse her offerings would address to thee, 
Sings she these artless strains; for now, my friend, 
The poet and the sovereign meet in me. 
Now farewell Poesy, and farewell Music, 
Farewell all pleasures, and Voltaire himself! 

I 
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Henceforth my people and my duty be 
The god supreme | worship! Yet, what cares, 
What toils attend that duty ! and a crown, 
How heavy weighs it on the wearer’s brow! 


In the same spirit he writes a fortnight later : 
«¢ Since my father’s death 1 consider myself as 
belonging entirely to my country ; and conform- 
ably with this sentiment 1 have laboured with 
all my might to carry into effect as expeditiously 
as possible, measures conducive to the public 
welfare. In the first place, | have added to the 
military force of the state fifteen battalions, five 
squadrons of hussars, and one squadron of garde 
du corps, and laid the foundation of our new 
Academy. Wolff, Maupertuis, Vaucanson and 
Algarotti I have already, and I am expecting 
answers from s’Gravesande and Euler. I have 
established a new department of commerce and 
manufactures, am now engaging painters and 
sculptors, and just setting out for Prussia to re- 
ceive homage, without the sacred oil-flask, or 
any of those frivolous and useless ceremonies 
introduced by ignorance and sanctioned by cus- 
tom. My way of life is not yet quite regular, 
for the faculty have thought fit to prescribe for 
me ex officio Pyrmont water. I rise about four, 
drink the water till eight, write till ten, exercise 
the regiments till twelve, write again till five, 
and seek recreation in the evening in good so- 
ciety. WhenI have done traveling, my mode 
of life will be more tranquil and regular. For 
the present, I have not only the usual current 
business to attend to, but also the new arrange- 
ments; and besides, I am obliged to receive 
many needless compliments, and to despatch 
circulars. What gives me most trouble, is the 
establishment of new magazines in all the pro- 
vinces, which are to be so considerable as to 
hold corn sufficient for the consumption of the 
whole country for a year and a half.” 

What particularly distinguished the govern- 
ment of the new sovereign from that of other 
princes, was the order and punetwality with 
which he discharged the duties of his station : 
to these all other considerations were subordi- 
nate. His activity was very great, because he 
was determined to see and to do every thing 
himself, and not to have recourse to the aid of 
others, unless in things to which his own powers 
were inadequate. ‘ Frederick,” says a contem- 
porary, who then enjoyed opportunities for ob- 
serving him, ** does every thing himself, with- 
out consulting any minister, excepting Boden, 
minister of finance, who preaches economy, and 
is listened to more favourably than even during 
the preceding reign. M. Podewils, now the 
only person capable of duty in the department 
of foreign affairs, has nothing to do but to des- 
patch cabinet orders. ‘The other ministers are 
treated in the same manner.”’ The writer com- 
plains that “it is extremely difficult, under such 
circumstances, to accomplish any particular di- 
plomatie object, as there is no one possessing the 
king’s confidence, and who might otherwise be 
gained.” 

About the middle of July, Frederick set out 
for Prussia to receive the homage of his subjects. 
The sermon on this occasion was delivered on 
the 17th of July by Quandt, chief chaplain to 
the king, who was so pleased with the preacher, 
that in one of his later works he calls him * the 
first orator of his time.” ‘The students of the 
university, on the following evening, gave him a 
serenade by torch-light: Egloffstein, their spokes- 
man, was appointed captain in the army, and 
several others of noble birth entered into the 


military service along with him. The maga- 
zines at Konigsberg were thrown open to the 
poor, and 800,000 bushels of rye were bought 
up at any price for Pomerania. On the 20th of 
July, the ceremony of homage was solemnly 
performed ; and in the evening medals to the 
amount of 50,000 dollars, inscribed *‘ ‘The Hap- 
piness of the People,”’ were distributed. Fred- 
erick William had not thought fit to be crowned; 
and in like manner his successor disdained a 
ceremony which may well be dispensed with in 
hereditary monarchies. 

On the king’s return from Prussia, the act of 
doing homage was performed in Berlin on the 
2d of August, in the accustomed manner; a 
herald scattered gold and silver medals, with the 
motto, ‘* For Truth and Justice.’”” When, after 
the ceremony, Frederick appeared on the bal- 
cony of the palace, the people shouted, as with 
one voice, ‘* Long live the king!’ Contrary to 
custom and etiquette, he remained for half an 
hour on the balcony, looking steadfastly at the 
immense multitude before the palace, apparently 
absorbed in thought. On the same day the re- 
presentatives of his majesty received the homage 
of the other provinces of the kingdom at Stettin, 
Magdeburg, and Halle. 

Frederick William had been throughout his 
whole reign the dupe and tool of Austria, her 
ambassador, and his own ministers, who, as we 
have seen, were sold to the court of Vienna. 
Hence, though master of the best disciplined 
army and a well-filled treasury, he was but the 
scoff of other princes; so that a petty bishop 
piqued himself on insulting the king of Prussia, 
and even refused to receive ambassadors from 
him. ‘To his successor he left the task of in- 
spiring respect for the Prussian name, and en- 
forcing the claims of his house to possessions of 
which it had been unjustly deprived. 

Grasping the reins of government with vigor- 
ous hand, Frederick first closed all the usual 
avenues to the cabinet against spies and listeners; 
and then, having considered the position of the 
Prussian cabinet in regard to foreign powers, 
and duly weighed his own strength and re- 
sources, as well as the obstacles which he was 
likely to encounter, he chalked out for himself 
that bold, straight-forward, and consistent line of 
politics from which he scarcely once deviated 
during his whole long and eventful career. 

So early as the 19th of June, 1740, he ad- 





| dressed an urgent remonstrance to the elector of 
| Mentz, exhorting him not to disturb the peace 
of the German empire, because the king was 
bound to support his ally, the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, in his quarrel with the elector. 
The latter had, in maintenance of his alleged 
sovereignty over the village of Rumpenheim, in 
Hanau-Munzenberg, taken possession of it with 
an armed force, and the contest seemed to threat- 
en bloodshed. This first step of Frederick’s in 
the field of politics is more memorable for its 
manner than for its importance. The elector 
recalled his troops, and d the affair in an 
amicable way. It was as the protector of the 
weaker, as the champion of the rights of the 
Germanic constitution,—such as we find him at 
the close of his career,—that he introduced him- 
self to the princes of the empire. 

To the Bishop of Liege Frederick placed 
himself in more decided opposition, in main- 
tenance of his own claims to the barony of Her- 
stal, part of the Orange inheritance. Eversince 
the sixteenth egntury, the bishops of Liege had 
set up a claim, first to the paramount ignty 








and afterwards to the full possession, of the lord. 
ships of the Herstal and Hermal on the Meuse, 
During the minority of William |. of Orange, 
in 1546, and subsequently in 1655, when Wijj- 
liam I1I., afterwards King of Engiand, had not 
attained his majority, those prelates had made 
compacts with other princes respecting the lord. 
ships in question, which Brandenburg, the heir 
to the Orange inheritance, was not bound to re- 
cognise. But the decision of this Matter had 
been deferred ever since the time of Frederick 
I., and even an agreement concluded in 1732 by 
Prussia with the other heits of Orange led to no 
result, because not only did the bishops persist 
in their claims, but the Herstalers themselves 
denied their subjection to Prussia, and refused 
to take the oath of allegiance. Being now re. 
quired by Prussia to take that oath, the old ani- 
mosity was rekindled: the Prussians, who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious by their recruit- 
ing system, found in this remote barony none 
but refractory subjects ; and Frederick, in order 
to prevent any further attempts of the bishops to 
excite sedition, found it necessary to send a de- 
tachment of his troops stationed in Westphalia, 
under the command of Major-General Borcke, 
into the territories of Liege. ‘The state of things 
was changed at once, for, notwithstanding the 
numerous manifestoes issued in vindication of 
the claims of Brandenburg, and though the last 
of them was written by Voltaire himseif, so long 
as the bishop had hopes of finding support in 
the German diet at Ratisbon, or in France and 
Holland, so long as the dagger was not pointed 
to his throat by the entrance of Prussian troops, 
—twelve grenadier companies and a squadron of 
dragoons had inundated his little territory,—so 
long he refused the acknowledgment of the 
clearest right. ‘Then at last he came to a com- 
promise, and paid to Prussia for the total cession 
of the barony 150,000 dollars, besides the costs 
of execution, which amounted to four louis-d’ors 
per day for each colonel, two for a major, one 
for a captain, one dollar sixteen groschen (about 
five shillings) for each subaltern, and eight gros- 
chen (a shilling) for each petty officer and pri- 
vate,—a procedure by which all the bickerings 
and wranglings of two centuries were amicably 
settled in the space of forty days. If Frederick 
could not earn laurels in a feud with a bishop, 
still he displayed consistent determination and a 
resolute prosecution of his right; while the em- 
peror and empire preferred adhering to the old 
routine of endless formalities. 

Frederick had long conceived a strong desire 
to see Voltaire, the object of his warmest ad- 
miraiion, as a writer and a poet, with whom he 
had kept up a brisk epistolary correspondence, 
and who had superintended the publication of 
his Anti-Machiavel. His recent letters had all 
touched upon a plan for meeting Voltaire at 
some place or other. At length, on the 15th of 
August, he set out accompanied by his eldest 
brother William and two aides-de-camp, Colo- 
nels Borck and Stille, and ‘proceeded by way of 
Wittenberg and Leipzig to Bayreuth, where he 
passed a few happy days in the family circle of 
his sisters. Pursuing the same route as he had 
done with his father in 1730, the young monarch 
took it into his head to pay a visit to Strasburg. 
Bielefeld asserts that he intended to go to Paris, 
but this Frederick himself contradicts in a letter 
to Voltaire. From Frankfurt, he suddenly struck 
off, with his brother and a smalk retinue, by wa 
of Cannstadt and Kehl for Strasburg, him 
assuming the name of the Bohemian Count 
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Schafgotsch. On their arrival at Kehl, the 
landlord of the hotel where they put up told 
Fredersdorf, the king’s valet, that, as soon as 
they had crossed the bridge over the Rhine, 
they would have to produce their passports. 
Fredersdorf, thereupon, filled up a passport, laid 


it before the king for his signature and sealed it. 


with the royal arms. The landlorc, from the 


adjoining room, saw with astonishment the pro- | 


derick, however, who disliked fuss, and who 
moreover felt symptoms of fever, a complaint 
from which he was not entirely free till the com- 
mencement of the war with Austria, resolved to 
proceed to Wesel as expeditiously as possible. 
Traveling by way of Landau, Limburg, and 
Coblentz, he arrived on the 28th of August at 
Cologne, and after a short rest went on to Wesel. 

Here the other persons of his retinue, the 


cess of signing and sealing, and as he was going prince and the hereditary prince of Anhalt, the 
out said, he now knew that it was the King of Duke of Holstein-Beck, Knobelsdorf, Colonel 


Prussia who lodged in his house. Denial would 


| Walrawe, Count Hacke, Keyserling, and his 


| 


have been useless; the landlord’s mouth was | cabinet counsellors, Eichel and Schumacher 
therefore stopped with gold ; and he, in fact, did | were waiting for him—men, who, as we have 


not betray the secret. 


seen, from former intimacy, or by distinguished 


At Strasburg Count Desfours alighted at the | services rendered to his father, had won his con- 
Holy Ghost, and Count Schafgotsch at the fidence. There too he was met by Algarotti 
Raven; hoping thus to preserve their incognito. | and Maupertuis. 


They provided themselves immediately with a 
suit of clothes in the latest French fashion, and 
went in the evening to a coffee-house, where the 
king made acquaintance with several officers, 


| 


whom he asked to sup with him. They accept- 
ed the invitation. Those gentlemen were highly | 


astonished to find in the German count a man 


whose conversation abounded in wit, and who | 


was not less entertaining than polite to them. 
During supper, the conversation turned upon the 
French soldiery ; the pretended count indulged 
in a joke upon it, which gave offence to an 
oflicer serving in that army. Presently, they 
were engaged in an altercation, which, owing to 
the warmth of the royal count, and the unac- 
quaintance of his guests with his real rank, 
threatened an unpleasant termination. But one 
of the officers, a keener observer than the rest, 
had noticed the extraordinary respect paid to the 
supposed count by his companions ; and the offi- 
ciousness of an attendant page, who manifestly 
was such, had led him to conceive that their 
host must be a German prince. By gestures 
and whispers he contrived to moderate the vehe- 
mence of his comrades, and presently after- 
wards, rising from table, they quitted the mys- 
terious circle. 

But Frederick’s incognito was still more clear- 
ly seen through on the following day. On the 
parade he was recognised by a soldier who had 
formerly belonged to the Potsdam guard; and 
Marshal de Broglio, Governor of Strasburg, was 
immediately apprised of the presence of the 
illustrious traveller. The astonished governor, 
desirous to acquire a more ‘ecided certainty, 
sent a messenger to the hotel to invite the count 
and his companions to dine with him on the 
next day. He had the guardsman in readiness 
behind a glass door to take another survey of the 
stranger, and to satisfy himself that he had not 
been mistaken. ‘The soldier confirmed his for- 
mer report, on which Broglio, considering him- 
self sure of his point, had the inadvertence, by 
redoubling his attentions, and by addressing his 
guest “ Sire—Monsieur le Comte”’—to betray 
his knowledge of his rank ; and, though no one 
seemed to notice this, it had its effect upon the 
king, and put him out of humour. “ This mar- 
shal,” he afterwards observed, “is a fool; he 
ought either to have respected my secret or to 
have treated me with the honours due to my 
station.” On the third day, all Strasburg knew 
of the king’s arrival. He inspected the citadel 
and the remarkable objects of the city. At night 
the populace made bonfires and shouted Vive le 
Roi de Prusse! The theatre was that evening 
crowded to excess: all the gentry of the place 





The special object of this tour was to recei.e 
the homage of his Westphalian dominions, and 
this done, he hastened to the chateau of Moyland 
near Cleves to meet Voltaire, who was coming 
from Brussels. ‘The account given by the latter 
of this interview, which took place on the 11th 
of September, is curious, but in his usual sar- 
castic manner. 

“TI went,” says he, “to present my most 
respectful homage to the king. I found at the 
gate of the court-yard a single soldier on duty. 
Rambonet, minister of state, was walking about 
the court, and blowing his fingers to warm them. 
He wore large ruffles of dirty linen, a hat with 
holes in it, and an old lawyer’s wig, one tail of 
which reached to his pocket, while the other 
searcely covered his shoulder. I was told that 
this man was charged with an important affair of 
state, which was true. I was conducted to his 
majesty’s apartment, where there was nothing 
but the bare walls. I perceived in a closet, 
lighted. by a single wax-candle, a small bed, two 
feet and a half wide, on which lay a little man 
wrapped in a cloak of coarse blue cloth: it was 
the king, who was shivering under a miserable 
coverlet, in a violent paroxysm of fever. I made 
my bow, and began the acquaintance by feeling 
his pulse, as if I had been his first physician. 
When the fit was over, he dressed himself and 
came tosupper. Algarotti, Keyserling, Mauper- 
tuis, and the king’s ambassador to the states- 
general, composed the party; and we talked 
learnedly about the immortality of the soul, 
liberty, and the Androgynes of Plato. Mean- 
while, Rambonet mounted a post-horse, rode all 
night and arrived next day ut the gates of Liege, 
where he served a notice in the name of the king 
his master: while 2,000 troops from Wesel laid 
the city of Liege under contribution. ‘The pre- 
text for this expedition was a claim made by the 
king of certain rights over one of the suburbs. 
He even begged me to draw up a manifesto, and 
I made one as well as I could; not doubting that 
the king, with whom I had supped and who 
called me his friend, must be in the right. The 
affair was soon settled upon payment to the king 
of a million of ducats.”” The cause of the 
quarrel between the king of Prussia and the 
bishop, whom Frederick in a letter to Jordan 
calls ‘* Monsieur de Liege,” is misrepresented, 
perhaps wilfully, by Voltaire. 

Frederick, filled with enthusiastic admiration 
of the prince of French poets, mentions this 
meeting in very different terms, in a letter ad- 
dressed, on his return to Potsdam, to his 
‘‘ dearest” Jordan, who had been appointed in- 
spector of police, and whom he therefore calls 


Desfours, and Prince William that of Count thronged to it in hopes of seeing the king. Fre- 





ae stati 
‘* My very worthy inspector of paupers, invalids, 
orphans, idiots, and lunatics.”—‘*I have seen 
Voltaire, whose personal acquaintance I have 
been so anxious to make ; but just at the time I 
had the fever, and was debilitated both in mind 
and body. In the company of men of that 
stamp, one ought not to be ailing, but more hearty, 
and in higher spirits than usual. He is eloquent 
as Cicero, amiable as Pliny, wise as Agrippa; in 
short, he unites in his person all the virtues and 
talents of the three most eminent men of antiquity. 
His mind is in constant activity. Every drop of 
ink that flows from his pen turns to a bon-mot. 
He declaimed to us his exquisite tragedy Ma- 
homet. He transported us, and I could only 
admire and be silent. With his words any one, 
without the trouble of thinking, if he has but 
memory, might write an excellent work. . . . 
I am somewhat fatigued with the journey, but 
without having lost the fondness for chat. . . . 
Written at the moment of my arrival. ‘Think of 
that, my friend ; for I have worked, and shall 
continue to work, like a Turk or a Jordan.” 

From Moyland, Frederick proceeded, on the 
14th of September, to Brunswick, and on the 
20th attended at Salzdahlum the betrothal of his 
brother, Augustus William, to his sister-in-law, 
Louise Amelie, princess of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
buttel. On the 23d, he arrived at Potsdam, ill 
with fever. ‘Thence he soon repaired to his be- 
loved Rheinsberg, with the intention of passing 
part of the winter in that delightful retreat, and 
recruiting his impaired health. ‘The queen’s 
household and his own accompanied him. The 
margrave of Bayreuth, together with his consort, 
and the margravine of Anspach, were likewise 
there. On the days when he was free from fever, 
the lively monarch had music in his apartments, 
attended balls, and dined and supped with the 
family circle. He did not even disdain to hold a 
lodge in his rooms, and to receive his brother-in- 
law, the margrave of Bayreuth, into the frater- 
nity of freemasons. But when the fever re- 
turned with gradually increasing violence, and 
prostrated Frederick’s mind, all around him were 
dejected, and the palace was quiet and sad. 

A sudden and unexpected event soon roused 
the suffering monarch from his couch, overthrew 
the plans of the pleasure-loving courtiers, and 
turned the tranquil abode of the illustrious patient 
into a bustling cabinet, in which the boldest pro- 
jects were speedily matured. ‘I had risen 
early,”’ says Baron Bielefeld, « and was writing 
letters, when I heard a loud knocking at the door. 
To my astonishment, Counts ‘Truchses and 
Finckenstein, aides-de-camp to the king, entered, 
with Baron Pollnitz. They were in full uniform, 
and appeared much agitated. They told me 
briefly that M. Borck, the Prussian ambassador 
at Vienna, had sent his valet as courier to the 
king, with the intelligence that the emperor, 
Charles VI., had died suddenly on the 20th of 
October, after eating heartily of a dish of mush- 
rooms,’’—** which dish of mushrooms,”’ observes 
Voltaire, ‘* changed the destinies of Europe.”’— 
They added, continues Bielefeld, “ that the king 
was just then in a violent fever, and begged 
me to dress immediately and go with them to the 
palace, to consult how the arrival of the courier 
was to be broken to the king, whose naturally 
lively mind was excited to the highest degree by 
his complaint. ‘The news was by no means in- 
different to me ; I foresaw many changes, and not 
without sorrow, I confess, the extinction of the 
house of Austria, which, for five centuries, since 
the time of Rudolph of Habsburg, had given 
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Germany sixteen emperors: their last descend- 
ants were the archduchesses Maria Theresa and 
Mariane, the union of the former of whom with 
Francis of Lorraine had as yet produced no issue. 
While I was dressing, Jordan came in. He was 
still more uneasy than the others. We hastendd 
to the palace. In the preceding year, the greatest 
part of Rheinsberg had been destroyed by fire. 
We crossed the market-place, where many spots 
were still covered with ruins. * Before we have 
another emperor,’ exclaimed Finckenstein, many 
a hat will be seen without a head, and many a 
town in the same state as this !’ ’’—It is remark- 
able that Finckenstein himself was one of the 
first who fell before Frederick’s face at Mollwitz. 
‘* Amidst such expressions, we reached the king’s 
ante-chamber, where we found Prince William, 
Fredersdorf, and the courier. We agreed not to 
acquaint the king with the news till the fit was 
over; and, an hour afterwards, Fredersdorf went 
in to prepare him for it. The king manifested 
no outward signs of what he felt; but he rose, 
sent immediately for the cabinet-secretary Eichel, 
and ordered him to summon the immediate at- 
tendance of Marshal Schwerin, and M. Podewils, 
minister for foreign affairs at Rheinsberg.”— 
Long and private audiences with these men indi- 
cated to those about the king that something ex- 
traordinary was in agitation. A general and 
mysterious bustle and activity prevailed among 
the superior oflicers of state, and more especially 
among the military. ‘The regiments were im- 
mediately placed on the war establishment; 
magazines were formed at Frankfurt on the Oder 
and at Crossen; the artillery was augmented ; 
and the king, after his return to Berlin, frequently 
assembled the generals around him. It was no 
longer time for Frederick to wait in inactive re- 
pose for the fever to take its course, Contrary 
to the advice of his physicians he took bark; 
after two or three more slight attacks, the fever 
left him, to the astonishment of the doctors, who 
having witnessed the efficacy of that remedy, 
thenceforward frequently preseribed it; and ina 
few days he was actively engaged in carrying his 
bold plans into execution. 

On the 28th of October, he thus wrote to Al- 
garotti :—** Such a trifle as the death of the em- 
peror demands no great efforts. Every thing 
has been foreseen, every thing prepared: so 
there is nothing to do but to carry into execution 
those plans which I have long been revolving in 
my head.”—T'o Voltaire he writes :—* The 
death of the emperor overturns all my peaceful 
ideas. I dare say that in the month of June 
there will be more talk about powder, soldiers, 
and trenches, than about aetresses, ballet, and 
theatre. ‘The moment for an entire change of 
political system is arrived. The stone is launched 
which will fall upon Nebuchadnezzar’s image 
of gold, silver, brass, and iron, and dash it in 
pieces.” 

Very shortly afterwards, Voltaire made his 
appearance in Berlin, as a sort of spy of the 
French court; but he had not the art to conceal 
that character from the king, who instantly saw 
through it. He made out such an exorbitant 
account against Frederick, that the latter, writing 
on the 28th of November, to Jordan, thus ex- 
presses himself:—** Your miserly Voltaire is to 
drink the dregs of his insatiable cupidity, and to 
get 1,300 dollars besides. Each of the six days 
that he has shown himself costs me 550 dollars. 
This I call paying a fou at a dear rate—certainly 
the court-fool of no great personage ever re- 
ceived such pay.” But though the king was 





wholly undeceived in regard to Voltaire, still he 
invited him to come again to Berlin, not out of 
personal esteem, but to profit by his talents. 
Thus, too, he wrote some yeurs afterwards to 
Algarotti :—* I have need of him for the study 
of the French language; one may learn useful 
things even from a villain. 1 wish to learn his 
French; what are his morals to me !” 

We now see Frederick on the threshold of 
events, the weight of which might have crushed 
a prince great in mind but poor in territory, not 
hesitating for an instant what course te pursue. 
He passes the Rubicon and flings down the 
gauntlet at the most propitious moment for attain- 
ing the summit of his ambition, the complete en- 
torcement of the long-scorned claims of Branden- 
burg. 

How largely the thirst of glory contributed to 
these resolutions is confessed by the king him- 
self, who says in the History of his own Time : 
‘«* When Frederick |. raised Prussia to a king- 
dom, he sowed, by means of his vanity, in his 
descendants a germ of glory that could not fail 
sooner or later to spring up and produce fruit. 
The monarchy which he left to his posterity was 
a sort of hermaphrodite, but more electorate than 
kingdom. ‘There was some glory in giving to it 
a more decided nature, and this feeling was cer- 
tainly one of those that encouraged the king in 
the great enterprises for which so much occasion 
already existed.”’ ‘To Voltaire he w.ote:— 
‘* Such are my occupations, which I would gladly 
resign to another, did not the phantom glory so 
often appear tome. It is indeed a great folly, 
but one that a man cannot get rid of, when he is 
once possessed with it.” 

In a letter to Jordan, he assigns a similar mo- 
tive for going to war :—* My youth, the fire of 
passion, desire of glory, nay to tell the truth, 
curiosity, and an inward impulse, have roused 
me from my sweet repose, and the pleasure of 
seeing my name in the newspapers and hereafter 
in history has seduced me.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The Emperor Charles VI and the Pragmatic Sanction—Claims 
of Prussia to territories in Silesia—Bad Faith of Austria to- 
wards the Sovereigns of Brandenburg—situation ef Maria 
Theresa—Political State of Europe—Treaty with Russia— 
Marquis di Botta— Terms offered by Frederick to the Queen of 
Hungary—His Address to his Officers—Ball in Berlin—The 
King joins the Army and enters Silesia—Breslau surrenders to 
him —Siege of Neisse—Return of the King to Berlin— Frederick 
allies himself with France and Sweden—He rejoins the Army 
in Silesia; Narrowly escapes being taken prisoner—Operations 
of Neipperg and the Austrians—Reduction of Glogau—Battle 
of Mollwitz—A Reconnaisance—The Tall Gray—Misfortuues 
of Maupertuis. 


The emperor Charles VI., who married the 
princess Elizabeth Christine of Brunswick, 
having no prospect of issue by her after a union 
of four years, set aside the ancient law of suc- 
cession observed in his family, and in 1713 
established a new one, known in history by the 
name of the Pragmatic Sanction. ‘The succes- 
sion to the Austrian dominions had previously 
been limited to male descendants and relatives: 
according to the new regulation, in case of 
Charles’s death without male heir, the undivided 
monarchy was to devolve first to his own daugh- 
ters; if they should not be living, to the daugh- 
ters of his elder brother Joseph, the electresses 
of Saxony and Bavaria; and so on always to 
the nearest relatives. It had been the grand ob- 
ject of the latter years of the emperor's life to 
obtain, not only from the great but also from the 
secondary powers of Europe, the acknowledg- 
ment and guarantee of this arrangement by per- 





suasion, favours, sacrifices and intrigues : thongh 
Prince Eugene shortly before his death, had 
pointed out to him the insufficiency of such 
guarantees, and told him that, if he would con. 
sult the security of his heirs, he had much better 
leave them an army of 200,000 men and a ful] 
treasury. Of this, Charles himself might have 
been fully aware, for the mere publication of the 
Pragmatic Sanction in 1724 had exeited the dis. 
content of those princes whose rights it invaded ; 


while Prussia, induced by the promise of the re. | 


version of the Juliers to engage by the treaty of 
Wusterhausen in 1728 to support his last will by 
force of arms, had expressly stipulated that this 
treaty should be null and void in case the 
house of Neuberg, to which Juliers and Berg 
belonged, should on its extinction bequeath its 
possessions to that of Sulzbach. ‘The emperor, 
nevertheless, by a treaty concluded in January, 
1739, assured the possession of Juliers and Berg 
to the house of Sulzbach, and France undertook 
the guarantee against Prussia. 

It was not, however, to assert his rights in this 
quarter, that Frederick resolved upon war. He 
was too sagacious a politician not to perceive the 
imprudence of drawing upon himself so dan- 
gerous a foe as France for such a trifling acces. 
sion of territory, and situated at such a distance 
from the heart of his kingdom. His house had 
other claims upon possessions much nearer home, 
unjustly withheld from it by Austria. These 
were the duchies of Jagerndorff, Liegnitz, Brieg, 
and Wohlau, in Silesia. 

Joachim Frederick, elector of Brandenburg, in 
1606, assigned the principality of Jagerndorf, 
by way of appanage, to his younger son John 
George, of course upon condition that this por- 
tion of the possessions of the house of Branden- 
burg should revert to it. But when John George, 


as an ally of Frederick V., elector-palatine, was | 


put to the ban of the empire by Ferdinand II., 
Austria gave the investiture of his duchy to the 
princes of Lichtenstein, and Brandenburg had 
hitherto in vain demanded restitution of its legiti- 
mate property. 

The princes of Liegnitz, Brieg, and Wohlav, 
once independent sovereigns, had voluntarily 
placed themselves under the supremacy of the 
kings of Bohemia, reserving the right to dispose 
of their possessions as they pleased. This right 


they exercised in 1537 to makea family compact | 


with Brandenburg, assuring to the latter the re- 
version of all their territories: but, in spite of 
this compact, Austria took possession of them, 
on the extinction of the house of Liegnitz in 
1675. Brandenburg remonstrated ; the emperor 
alleged the war as a pretext for retaining those 
districts, for which he offered a sum of money; 
and as he needed the aid of the Great Elector in 
his war with the Turks, he ceded to the latter by 
treaty in 1686 the circle of Schwiebus in the 
principality of Glogwu, together with the Lich- 
tenstein claims on the lordships of Esen and 
Wittmund in East Friesland. This small com- 

nsation for the Silesian duchies Frederick 

illiam made up his mind to accept rather than 


not obtain any thing. But the treaty itself was 
a mere blind; for, before it was signed by the | 


contracting parties, the imperial ambassador, by 
threats, intimidation, and intrigue, induced the 
electoral prince to enter into an engagement to 
restore Schwiebus to Austria, after his father’s 
death, and bound him not to consult any person 
whatever on the subject. 


The Great Elector having done so much for | 


Austria, naturally expected some return. He 
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was desirous to retain Hither Pomerania, which 
he had occupied during his hostilities with Swe- 
den, but was decidedly opposed by the cozrt of 
Vienna. One of its ministers insolently declared 
that ‘his eaperor would not suffer Branden- 
burg to keep Pomerania, aud so let a new king 
of the Vandals spring up on the shores of the 
Baltic.” Frederick William was, in conse- 
quence, obliged to give up ali Hither Pomerania 
to Sweden, but he prophetically exclaimed :— 
«An avenger will arise out of my ashes!” 

On his death the imperial court did not fail to 
demand the restitution of Schwiebus from his 
successor. ‘Ihe elector declared at first that ‘as 
he had been completely duped, he was deter- 
mined not to fulfil the engagement which he had 
given, be the consequence what it might: be- 
cause it was a point in which his honour, duty, 
and conscience were interested, and he would 
not have the character of wantonly throwing 
away without cause and necessity districts which 
his father had added to his dominions.”’ Austria 
then threatened to einploy force, and when 
Frederick’s minister asked if he was prepared 
for that extremity, he reluctantly complied with 
the emperor’s demand. ‘1 must and will keep 
my word,” said he to his ministers ; ** but I leave 
to my successors the assertion of their rights in 
Silesia. If God and the times produce no change 
of circumstances, we must be content; but if he 
decrees otherwise, my successors will kuow 
what they ought to do or not to do.” We have 
seen that Frederick William I. also looked for- 
ward to an avenger of his grievances upon the 
house of Austria; and there can be no doubt that 
these expressed anticipations of father, grand- 
father, and great grandfather, operated power- 
fully upon a mind already panting for military 
lory. 

, On the death of Charles VI., his eldest daugh- 
ter Maria Theresa, born in 1717, became sove- 
reign of the Austrian dominions, and she ap- 
pointed her husband, Francis Stephen, grand 
duke of Tuscany, co-regent. She ascended the 
throne under no very enviable circumstances. 
“‘ The court of Vienna,” says Frederick himself, 
‘* was, after the death of the emperor, in an un- 
toward situation. ‘The finances were in disorder, 
the army broken up and disheartened by the ill 
success of the war with Turkey, the ministers at 
variance—at the same time the throne was occu- 
ey by a young and inexperienced princess, who 

ad to defend a disputed succession. One might 
therefore almost assume it as a certainty that 
such a government was not to be feared. Besides, 
it was scarcely to be supposed that the king 
would not find allies. The rivalry between 
France and England necessarily secured to the 
king one of the other of these powers, and all 
who preferred claims to the Austrian succession 
would of course attach themselves to Prussia. 
The king had as elector a voice in the disposal 
of the imperial crown; in regard to his claims 
upon Berg, he could come to an understanding 
either with France or Austria; and in short, the 
war in Silesia was the only offensive side that 
was favoured by the position of his dominions, 
because he would’ be near his own frontiers, 
and the Oder would always afford him a safe 
commmunieation.”” 

An event favourable to Frederick’s enterprise 
was the death of the Russian Empress Anne, 
whose parsmour, the duke of Courland, the vir- 
tual sovereign of Russia, was in the interest of 
the court of Vienna. ‘The crown now devolved 





of Brunswick, Frederick's brother-in-law, by a 
princess of Mecklenburg. ‘The duke of Cour- 
land had been appointed by the late empress re- 
gent during the minority of her successor ; but 
he was soon dispossessed of that situation by 
Count Munnich, whose wife’s daughter was 
married to Major Winterfeld, a distinguished 
officer of the Prussian army. Frederick had the 
Sagacity to turn these circumstances to good ac- 
count. He despatched Winterfeld to Petersburg 
to secure the friendship of the Russian court; 
and his envoy executed his commission with 
such success that, on the 27th of December, a 
defensive treaty was concluded between Russia 
and Prussia, by virtue of which either party en- 
gaged to furnish the other with an auxiliary force 
of 12,000 men. 

Hans Charles Winterfeld, born in 1707, was 
the son of a country gentleman of very ancient 
family in Hither Pomerania. Exercise in the 
open air and rural sports and occupations, gave 
him early that strong constitution which is indis- 
pensable for the soldier. The instruction which 
he received from a private tutor rendered him as 
conversant with the Bible as Frederick the Great 
himself was. He afterwards went to the gram- 
mar school of Gustrow, but at the early age of 
fourteen exchanged his studies for the military 
profession, for which he had a particular predi- 
lection. He commenced his career as a private 
in a cuirassier regiment at Konigsberg in Prussia, 
was appointed cornet, and as such attracted at a 
review the notice of Frederick William by his 
tall and handsome figure. His fortune was now 
made ; the king promoted him to lieutenant in 
the corps of the grenadier guard; and he soon 
took a liking to him not merely on account of his 








personal advantages, but also for his spirit and 
prudeace ; and, that he might see him every day, 
he appointed him adjutant of his own regiment, 
and honoured him with his confidence. If we 
consider the mary contradictory qualities which 
distinguished the king, we shall be forced to ad- 
mire the talent of young Winterfeld in securing 
his good graces. 

The fame of the Prussian military regulations 
had by this time penetrated into Russia, and 
Anne, regent, and afterwards empress, was de- 
sirous, at the instigation of Field-Marshal Count 
Munnich, to introduce the Prussian discipline. 
She therefore solicited the king to send her a 
number of subalterns, offering to present him in 
return with eight hundred tall men for his giant 
regiment. ‘This proposal was in every respect 
the greatest flattery that could be addressed to 
the king ; he sent the subalterns, and Winterfeld 
was directed to accompany and to present them. 
An aunt of Winterfeld’s was at this time the 
third wife of Count Munnich; hence this mission 
of that officer was in its turn flattering to the 
then all-powerful Russian minister. He soon 
eunceived a passion for Juliane von Maltzahn, 
Munnich’s step-daughter, who was maid of 
honour to the grand-duchess, afterwards Empress 
Elizabeth. His suit, accepted by the lady, was 
approved by all her relatives, and also by the 
king. 

On his return to Berlin, Winterfeld made him- 
self more and more useful to Frederick William, 
so that he could not bear him to be long absent. 
It was the king’s wish that he should gain the 
favour of the prince royal also, and he hoped by 
means of so excellent an officer to operate vene- 
ficially upon his son, It was another difficult 
problem for Winterfeld to serve both parties, 





to young Ivan, the son of Prince Antony Ulric 


and yet to maintain the character of a man of 
honour. But this problem too he contrived to 
solve. He accompanied the prince royal in the 
campaign on the Upper Rhine in 1734, where 
both acquired their first practical notions of war, 
and then returned to the king, to whom, espe- 
cially on his tours, he had become an indis- 
pensable companion. 

No sooner had Frederick ascended the throne 
than he treated Winterfeld with the like dis- 
tinction. He appointed three flugel aides-de- 
camp with the rank of majors: Winterfeld was the 
first of them, and he promoted him at once from 
lieutenant to staff-officer. ‘+ Frederick,” says 
Winterfeld’s biographer, Varnhagen von der 
Ense, “had discovered that any commission 
whatever might be intrusted to the ardent mind, 
the superior understanding, the resolution and 
energy, as well as the unbounded zeal and per- 
sonal devotion, of this young officer.’’ On his 
return from his embassy to Petersburg, he joined 
the Prussian army near Glogau and there gathered 
his first military laurels; we shall find him, 


distinguished leaders. 

In Prussia, in the army and even at court, 
many shook their heads in disapprobation of the 
precipitate preparations for war. ‘The old Des- 
sauer, the creator and trainer of the superb grena- 
diers, and who had grown gray in the Prussian 
service, conceived it to be the more necessary to 
give his advice in this perilous crisis, because he 
had not been invited to Frederick’s consultations 
with Marshal Schwerin, and because, as a prince 
of the empire, he still cherished that respect for 
Austria which he had been accustomed to pay to 
the head of the Germanic body. ‘The young 
monarch, in the conscious superiority of his own 
powers, declined the unsolicited advice. 

As soon as the drift of Frederick’s warlike 
preparations began to be suspected in Berlin, the 
Austrian ambassador there communicated his 
apprehensions to his court. At Vienna, how- 
ever, it was deemed absurd, nay unnatural, that 
her imperial majesty should be attacked by the 
subordinate ruler, as her ministers considered 
him, of Brandenburg. ‘The council of state 
| therefore wrote back to the ambassador that they 
could not give the least credit to his report. But, 
by way of supererogatory precaution, they de- 
spatched the marquis di Botta, a wily Italian, to 
Berlin, to congratulate Frederick on his acces- 
sion, and at the same time to gain information 
concerning his plans , but he could draw nothing 
from the king. ‘Turning the conversation to his 
journey from Vienna to Berlin, he represented 
the roads in Silesia as intolerably bad, and as- 
serted that they were so flonded as to be almost 
impassable even for single travellers. ‘* Why, 
then,” rejoined Irederick, carelessly, ‘* the worst 
that can befal a traveller is that he will get 
splashed with mud.” 

It was not till his equipments were completed 
that Frederick communicated his designs to the 
marquis without the least reserve, and at the 
same time told him by what means the storm 
might be averted, and the former good under- 
standing preserved and strengthened. ‘ Sire,”’ 
replied Botta, wholly evading the main point, 
‘* you may perhaps ruin the house of Austria, 
but yourself you will ruin to a certainty.” “It 
depends entirely on the queen,’’ rejoined Fre- 
derick, ** to accept the terms that I propose.”” 
Botta, recovering meanwhile from his surprise, 
strove to excite in the king’s mind misgivings 
which were felt even in Berlin, where his enter- 
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prise was looked upon by many as fool-hardy. 
‘Your troops,” said he, ‘are fine, it is true: 
ours do not look so well, but they have stood 
fire.’ ‘You think my troops fine,” retorted the 
king ; “I will make you acknowledge that they 
are brave.”’ 

Frederick issued no manifesto, according to 
the usual custom of belligerent powers, but, for 
form's sake, despatched Count Gotter to Vienna 
1o assure the queen that he would assist her with 
his whole force against all enemies who should 
attack the order of succession, conclude an al- 
litnce with Austria, Russia, and the maratime 
powers for the maintenance of her duminions, 
advance her two millions of florins, and vote for 


her husband the grand duke of Tuscany, at the | 


approaching election of emperor; but in return 
he demanded satisfaction of his claims upon Si- 
lesia. If there was the least hesitation to com- 
ply with this demand, Gotter had orders to 
declare war immediately. 

Frederick was too well acquainted with the 
arrogance and self-delusion prevailing at Vienna 
to imagine that his proposals would be listened 
to; he therefore lost no time, but set his army 
in motion. Calling together the officers of the 
garrison of Berlin, he thus addressed them: 
‘‘Gentlemen, I am entering upon a war, in 
which I have no other allies but your valour and 
your zeal. My cause is just, and I look to for- 
tune to befriend me. Bear in mind the glory ac- 
quired by your forefathers in the plains of War- 
saw, at Fehrbellin, and in the expedition to 
Prussia. Your fate is in your own hands, 
Honours and rewards are only waiting to be 
earned by brilliant achievements. But I have 


no need io excite you to aspire to glory: you 


have that alone in view; it is the only worthy 
object of your efforts. We are going to confront 
troops, who, under Prince Eugene, enjoyed the 
highest reputation. ‘That commander, indeed, 
is no more ; but our glory in conquering will be 
the greater, as we shall have to measure our 
strength with brave soldiers. Farewell. Set 
out. 1 shall presently follow you to the rendez- 
vous of honour that awaits us.”’ 

On the evening before his departure from Ber- 
lin, Frederick was to be found where few would 
have thought of seeking him, enjoying the 
amusements of his court. He was at one of 
those assemblies, at which the company appear 
in domino without mask, and for above an hour 
he was standing at a window with the English 
ambassador, closely engaged in conversation on 
the arcana of politics. A moment afterwards 
he plucked Bielefeld, who had come to dance, 
by the domino, and led him aside. ‘ Well, 
Bielefeld,” said he, * are you ready to start?” 
or, to use his own expression—*“ vos boties sont- 
elles graissées ?”’ 
mission to England about which he was to lose 
no time ; and early next morning, the 13th of 
December, while the young counsellor of le- 
gation was applying to the minister for in- 
structions, the king set out to follow his army 
with his aides-de-camp Count Wartensleben, 
Borck, and Goltz. On the 14th he overtook the 
troops at Crossen, and that same day the old 
crazy belfry of the church tumbled down. As 
Frederick’s enterprise was universally considered 
fool-hardy, this event was regarded as a sinister 
omen, and as portending disaster to Prussia. 
« Why,” said the king, when he was informed 
of these superstitious apprehensions, ‘it means 
the very reverse ;—the high—that is Austria— 
shall be abased.’’ On the 16th, 28,000 Prus- 


He then charged him with a | 


sians were in Silesia. By this time Gotter had 
scarcely reached Vienna, where, as Frederick 
had foreseen, his overtures were rejected by the 
Austrian cabinet with supreme disdain. 4, 

In a manifesto, dated Berlin, the Ist of De- 
cember, which was now circulated and publighed 
in all the newspapers, Frederick declared that his 
army had not come to Silesia with any hostile 
intention, but to occupy the duchy as the bul- 
wark of the Prussian dominions ; that all the in- 
habitants, of what religion and condition soever, 
should be protected in all their rights, privileges, 
liberties, and immunitiés; and that he should 
maintain such discipline among his troops, that 
no person should be molested by them, much 
less disturbed in the possession of his property. 
| Silesia, mostly Protestant, received the Prussian 
sovereign with joy, and in many places he was 
hailed as a deliverer. Any opposition from regu- 
lar troops was out of the question ; for, besides 
the garrisons in the three fortified towns of 
Glogau, Brieg, and Neisse, Austria had in Sile- 
sia only some battalions and a few dragoons and 
hussars, whom Count Browne, the general com- 
manding there, an excellent soldier, sprung from 
an Irish family, collected about him, but with 
whom he had scarcely 3000 men to meet the 
Prussian army. 

Frederick first marched against the feebly gar- 
risoned fortress of Glogau, which he began to 
blockade on the 23d of December. On the 28tth, 
leaving behind a blockading corps, he hastened 
away with his gens d’armes, five squadrons of 
dragoons, and twenty companies of grenadiers, 
for Breslau, that he might gain possession of that 
capital before the Austrians. Jn the last hours 
of 1740, he was at the gates of Breslau, and, 
taking up his quarters in the Schweidniiz suburb, 
fhe summoned the city to surrender. As it was 
not provisioned, the ditch frozen, an assault to be 
apprehended, and the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants belonging to the Lutheran confession, all 
resistance appeared useless : the magistrates en- 
tered into a convention and opened the gates to 
the king. Breslau, a large and ancient city, en- 
joyed at that time many privileges and a great 
degree of independence : it governed and pro- 
tected itself, and was not required to admit an 
imperial garrison. By the convention of the 2d 
of January 1741, Frederick ensured to it the 
possession of these privileges, «nd on the follow- 
ing day made his entry into the city, accompa- 
nied only by his retinue and an escort of thirty 
gens d’armes. Such a king as this had never 
been seen there. He won the hearts of all 
classes. He was what would now-a-days be 
called a citizen-king, an unheard-of phenomenon 
a century ago. In Germany he certainly fur- 
nished the first example of a popular sovereign. 
He conversed with equal affability with high and 
low, and himself opened a ball that he gave with 
the handsomest ladies of the company. In short, 
he here celebrated the most gratifying victory that 
can crown a conqueror. 

While the left wing of his army had followed 
Frederick, Marshal Schwerin with the right, 
keeping close to the mountains of Bohemia, had 
advanced to Neisse. Detaching Major-General 
Jeetz with four battalions and three squadrons, 
across the Oder, to reduce the country on the 
Polish frontier, the king himself moved on the 
6th to Ohlau, the commandant of which did not 
expect a serious attaék, and evacuated the place, 
which was of considerable strength, on the 9th. 
Brieg, which had a garrison of 1200 men, was 
first invested and then blockaded by General 
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Kleist. While Frederick was thus reducing o, 
blockading the fortresses on the Oder, Schwerin 
had on the 8th fallen in with the imperialists jy 
the vicinity of Ottmachau, driven them back io 
that place, and, as the king here formed a junction 
with him, reduced the town with little expendi. 
ture of ammunition. Youthful exultation filled 
the bosom of Frederick at these successes, not 
indeed acquired with diffieulty, but yet the result 
of his own energy. On the 14th he wrote to his 
friend Jordan: ** My dear Mr. Jordan, my sweet 
Mr. Jordan, my gentle Mr. Jordan, my kind, 
my mild, my peace-loving, my most agreeable 
Mr. Jordan, I acquaint your serenity that Silesia 
is as good as conquered, and that Neisse is al- 
ready bombarded. I prepare you for most im- 
portant pians, and announce to you the greatest 
luck that the womb of Fortune ever produced, 
For the present this must be encugh for you. 
Be my Cicero in defending my enterprise ; in 
its execution I will be your Cesar.” 

The army was now before Neisse and pre- 
paring to attack that very strong fortress. It is 
situated beyond the river of the same name, is 
fortified by a good rampart of earth, and by a 
ditch with seven feet water, but surrounded by a 
level swamp, which the brave commandant, 
Colonel Roth, had inundated. A sufficient gar- 
rison defended the ramparts, and the resolution 
of the commandant had been proved by his de- 
fence of Ratscha in the war with Turkey. A 
formal siege was out of the question, on account 
of the advanced season of the year, and Roth had 
rendered it impossible to take it by storm; for 
every morning he caused the ice in the ditch to 
be broken up and poured water down the wall, 
which froze immediately ; while beams and 
scythes were so placed about the bastions and 
curtains as to repel assailants. ‘T'welve hundred 
bombs and three thousand red-hot balls were 
poured for three days into the town, upon the 
pretext that, contrary to the usage of war, a 
Prussian flag of truce had been fired at by the 
fortress, but in reality in the hope of deciding its 
more speedy surrender. 

With the like ill suecess Colonel Camas had 





| endeavoured to surprise the mountain-fortress of 


Glatz; and Schwerin alone in the open field 
drove back the feeble Austrians beyond Jagern- 
dorf and Troppan to Moravia. Here he levied 
contributions, and took his position behind the 
Oppa, extending himself to Jablunka on the 
frontier.of Hungary. 

If in ‘hese operations the Prussians had ga- 
thered nv laurels, owing to the weakness of the 
enemy, and before the fortresses on account of 
the season of the year, still Frederick had by 
bold marches put himself in possession of the 
country, which he was determined to keep. 
Brieg was blockaded by Kleist, Glogau by Leo- 
pold, hereditary prince of Dessau, Neisse by the 
king’s division ; and, while the other troops 
went into winter quarters, Frederick returned to 
Berlin, where he arrived on the 26th of Jan- 
uary. 

Frederick had now, besides attending to the 
duties of government as he had hitherto done, to 
maintain his position in regard to other states, to 
procure allies by diplomatic means, and to pre- 
vent the interference of dangerous powers. The 
result showed that he had judged correctly of the 
course which individual states were likely to 
pursue. Austria, under the guidance of the vain 
Count Kinsky, was not to be induced by the 
king’s suecess thus far to accept his offers ; on 
the contrary, shé expected, in the spring, after 
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completing her armaments, to wipe away the 
disgrace, which appeared the more ignominious 
as being inflicted by a sovereign occupying a po- 
sition at that time wholly unimportant; one 
whose duty it was, as arch-chamberlain of the 
holy Roman empire, to hold his imperial majes- 
ty’s wash-hand basin, and who now had the pre- 
sumption to prescribe laws to the daughter of an 
emperor! ‘The cabinet of Vienna endeavoured, 
meanwhile, to refute in manifestoes the king’s 
claims to Silesia, and called upon foreign powers 
for assistance against the ambition of the auda- 
cious invader. 

Instead of obtaining help, Maria Theresa saw 
new enemies arising against her. ‘The elector 
of Bavaria, who was married to a daughter of the 
Emperor of Joseph I., founded a claim to the 
Austrian dominions on a will of Ferdinand I. ; 
and faithless France was disposed to an alliance 
with Frederick ; Cardinal Fleury having invali- 
dated his former guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction by the evasion—* without prejudice to 
the rights of third persons ’—in favour of Bava- 
ria. ‘The truth was, that, because England, ad- 
hering to her word, promised assistance to the 
high-spirited queen of Hungary, the jealousy of 
France urged the latter to join the adverse ranks ; 
and thus she decided the part of Sweden, which 
had long been her political satellite. But this 
closer connection of the Prussian cabinet with 
France and Sweden dissolved as speedily its alli- 
ance with Russia, and led to the fall of Munnich. 
Frederick himself relates in the History of his 
Times what share an intrigue of the regent’s had 
in dissolving the coalition with Russia; and, had 
not his influence been annihilated by a revolu- 
tion,’ he continues, “the passion for Prussia 
might have proved as disastrous as that of Paris 
for the fair Helen was to Troy.” Frederick, 
indeed, had not much to fear from England and 
Saxony, which alone renewed their alliance with 
Maria Theresa, because they. were so dilatory in 
their equipments; and the latter, moreover, had 
not the means of carrying on war without the 
assistance of Poland. He nevertheless collected, 
near Brandenburg, a corps of observatien, under 
the command of Count Katte, and after his death 
of the prince of Anhalt, which encamped be- 
tween the villages of Gottin and Krahne, near 
Brandenburg on the Havel, and was ready at any 
moment to enter Hanover or Saxony. Having 
re-enforced his army in Silesia during his brief 
absence, he set out on the 19th of February to 
rejoin it. 

Before any thing serious could take place, and 
while hostilities were confined to skirmishes of 
advanced posts, in which the Austrian hussars 
are admitted by the king to have been far supe- 
rior to the Prussian cavalry, he had a narrow 
escape from a personal danger, concerning which 
he thus expresses himself: * It was an indisere- 
tion in a sovereign to venture so far without a 
stronger escort. Had the king been taken on this 
oceasion, the war would have been at an end, the 
Austrians would have conquered without striking 
a blow, the unrivaled Prussian infantry would 
have been useless, and all those plans of aggran- 
disement, which the king thought to execute, 
would have been frustrated.” 

On the 27th of February, the king rode from 
Schweidnitz to Frankenstein, to inspect two ad- 
vanced postsy pushed forward into the mountain 
defiles by General Derschan, and to reconnoitre 
theenemy. No sooner had Frederick set out 

_ withyhis aid-de-camp, Captain Glasenapp, than 
some traitor communicated the circumstance to 





the Austrians. ‘They, of course, could not let 


slip this opportunity of terminating the war by a 
single coup de main; a strong detachment of 
cavalry was therefore sent not only against those 
posts but also between them, to intercept the un- 
suspecting monarch on his return. This detach- 
ment fell in, four or five miles before it reached 
the mountains, with a division of Prussian dra- 
goons, on its march to Wartha; and the Aus- 
trians, concluding this to be the king’s escort, fell 
upon the Prussians so furiously, that they put 
them to the rout and took forty horses. Frede- 
rick himself relates that, on hearing the report of 
small arms, he had inconsiderately put himself 
at the head of a division of the troops posted at 
Wartha, and hastened to the assistance of the 
dragoons, but arrived too late at the field of bat- 
tle. Glasenapp was made prisoner ; of the man- 
ner in which the king escaped, we have no au- 
thentic account. A romantic story is indeed told 
of his having been saved from the search of the 
Hungarian hussars in the neighbouring Cister- 
tian convent of Kamentz ; but this statement has 
been contradicted by Rodenbeck in his Diary, 
though Preuss, one of the most recent as well 
as one of the most trustworthy of the biogra- 
phers of the great king, has not hesitated to vin- 
dicate its accuracy. 1 shall therefore give it as 
I find it. 

Frederick, having finished his reconnoissance, 
resulyed to pay a visit to the Cistertian convent 
of Camentz, where he expected to have a good 
view of the mountain ravines and over the val- 
ley of the river Neisse. ‘Tobias Stusche, the 
abbot, received the king and his aid-de-camp with 
great respect. He conducted them over the 
house, unknown to the monks, who were in their 
cells, Meanwhile a detachment of Hungarian 
hussars, sent expressly to intercept the king, ap- 
proached the convent in search of him. ‘The 
abbot, with great presence of mind, put on his 
pontifical habit, and ordered the bell to be rung 
to summon the monks to mass in the church. 
Before the monks could recover from their asto- 
nishment at being called together at a very unu- 
sual time, their superior entered, accompanied 
by a young ecclesiastic in the dress of an abbot. 
Both went up to the altar, knelt down, and the 
mass began. A prodigious noise presently arose 
in the convent. The Austrian hussars, after 
searching there, proceeded to the church. Awed 
into devotion by the solemn service that was per- 
forming, the rude soldiers, who a few moments 
before had been intent only on revenge and 
bloodshed, durst not disturb the holy office, 
which proceeded without interruption. The in- 
truders had long retired, when Stusche gave a 
signal for the chanting to cease ; and the monks 
learned with surprise that the Croats had come 
in search of the king of Prussia, but that they 
had only found his aid-de-camp and carried him 
off with them. The reader need not be told 
that the strange abbot was no other than Frede- 
rick himself. 

It is related, in corroboration of this account, 
that Stusche was afterwards an object of the 
especial favour of the king, who subsequently 
gave him the richest prelacy in the duchy—the 
abbey of Leubus. Among the papers left by 
Stusche, at his death, were found several auto- 
graph letters of the king’s. On the 22d of May, 
1742, he writes: ‘‘ I have received your congra- 
tulations on account of the victory over my ene- 
mies that has been again granted to me by the 
Most High. As I am persuaded of the sincerity 
of the sentiments you express, so you may be 
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assured that I have you constantly in gracious 
remembrance, that | am glad you are well, and 
that it will give me pleasure, il, as 1 shall soon 
be in Breslau, you would then come thither.’ 
To a letter from Potsdam, dated January 5th, 
1746, the thankful monarch added with his own 
hand: ‘TI fulfil my vow, and send you porce- 
lain, Champagne, and fine stuffs for officiating 
in.” On another occasion, he says: ‘[ shall 
soon call at Camentz; when I go to Berlin, you 
must visit me there. Nay, he is said to have 
manifested his gratitude to the convent also. Not 
only did he confirm beforehand every new abbot 
elected by the monks, but granted their requests, 
and was delighted whenever he had an opportu- 
nity of talking with one of them. * Tell the 
first of your fraternity that he dies,’ he once 
said to the superior, ‘to greet Abbot Stusche 
for me in eternity ;”’ and, on his birthday, he 
caused a solemn mass to be performed for him, 
at the same time making a handsome present to 
the abbey. 

According to Dr. Kugler’s yet unfinished 
‘History of Frederick the Great,” the “fine 
stuffs’ mentioned by the king in one of his let- 
ters were a dress for saying mass in. The ab- 
bot had a Prussian eagle embroidered upon this 
dress, and consecrated it on Frederick's next 
birth-day at a solemn mass. ‘This pontifical 
habit, adds the writer, is still preserved at Ca- 
mentz, :nd an inscription in the church com- 
memorates the danger and the deliverance of the 
king. 

It is not at all surprising that of such a man as 
Frederick hundreds of stories should be circu- 
lated, which, though they cannot be positively 
denied, yet cannot be traced to any authentic 
source. Concerning the affair in question, he thus 
writes to Jordan: ** 1 have just escaped with a 
black eye from a great swarm of hussars, who 
had like to have surrounded and made us pri- 
soners. Without boasting, I may say, my trifle 
of cleverness helped me out of the scrape.” 

The Austrians had collected at Olmutz an army 
of 25,000 men, under the command of marshal 
Count Neipperg. ‘This experienced warrior of 
Eugene’s school had been in the service ever 
since 1702, and distinguished himself at ‘Temes- 
war, Belgrade, Guastalla, Cornea, and Dettingen, 
but had been rewarded by confinement in a for- 
tress for having, as it was alleged, exceeded his 
instructions in concluding the treaty of Belgrade. 
Having been released on the death of Charles 
VI., he was again placed, in the present emer- 
gency, at the head of an army. He advanced 
with it into Upper Silesia, evidently with the in- 
tention of getting between Frederick and Schwe- 
rin, and raising the blockade of Neisse. At the 
same time, he detached General Lentulus to 
Glatz, partly for the purpose of amusing I'rede- 
rick, partly to occupy the mountain passes and 
thereby to cover Bohemia. It was not till the plans 
of the Austrian commander were more elearly 
developed that Frederick concentrated his force, 
which, as he acknowledges himself, he ought to 
have done before, ** but the king was then inex- 
perienced, for it was in reality his first campaign.” 
The hereditary prinee of Anhalt was immediately 
ordered to storm the fortress of Glogau. As 
much depended on the success of this enterprise, 
Leopold neglected no means for stimulating the 
courage of hismen. Jn the afternoon of the 8th 
of March, the prince personally allotte! its po- 
sition to each division of the troops, and at night, 
precisely as the clock struck twelve, they ad- 
vanced in five columns, tore down the palisades 
7 
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and the chevaux de frize, and penetrated into the 
town by the Brostau gate. In the market place, 
Prince Leopold met the governor, Count Wallis, 
and made him prisoner. In an hour the fortress, 
abundantly supplied with artillery, ammunition, 
and provisions, was in the possession of the 
Prussians, whose loss amounted to nine killed 
and thirty-eight wounded. ‘The inhabitants had 
abundant reason to be satisfied with the discipline 
of the Prussians; there was no plundering, neither 
were they subjected to any of the violence and 
ill usage common on such occasions. Leopold, 
having lefta regiment to garrison Glogau, march- 
ed with his corps to join the king at Schweidnitz. 
Frederick, leaving the duke of Holstein with se- 
ven battalions and four squadrons at Frankenstein, 
proceeded, while Kalckstein blockaded Neisse, 
10 effect a junction with Schwerin. ‘This junc- 
tion took place on the 2d of April at Neustadt 
and Jagerndorf. 

The blockade of Brieg was abandoned, in 
order to strengthen the main army with the troops 
that were engaged in it; and the Prussians march- 
ed for several days without obtaining certain in- 
telligence concerning the position of the enemy. 
At length, on the 7th of April, while the army, 
amidst a heavy fall of snow, was crossing the 
Neisse at Michelau, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to Grottkau, it fell in with a body of the 
enemy’s hussars; on which occasion, it is said, 
that F’rederick was again in great danger of being 
made prisoner. After a slight skirmish, the Prus- 
sians took about forty prisoners, and from these 
they learned that the Austrians had arrived at 
Grottkau, and designed next day to march to 
Ohlau, where the Prussians had their principal 
magazine and a strong park of artillery. Nothing 
but a battle could prevent these from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, and Frederick made pre- 
parations accordingly. How he felt on the eve of 
this his first engagement appears from a letter to 
Jordan, written on the 8th of April at the village 
of Pogrell. ‘ We shall fight to-morrow. You 
know the fortune of arms. No more respect is 
paid to the life of a king than to the life of a sub- 
ject, and of course I cannot tell what may befall 
me. If there is an end to my career, remember 
a fiiend who always loved you dearly. If Hea- 
ven prolongs my life, | will write to you to-mor- 
row, and you shall learn that we have conquer- 
ed,” 


On the 9th of April, the snow fell so thick, | 


that it was impossible to see further than a few 
News arrived that the enemy was ap- 


paces. 
In spite of the weather, the 


proaching Brieg. 
king went to reconnoitre the enemy. 
panied by a peasant of Zindel, named Margner, 
he rode out to a considerable distance, and de- 
rived from his local knowledge much useful in- 
formation concerning the nature of the ground. 
He even learned from his humble companion the 
position of the enemy, the situation of the head- 
quarters, and the strength of the hostile force. 
The service was not unimportant, and though it 
had nothing to do with the saving of Frederick’s 
life, according to the family tradition current in 
that village, yet Margner had acquired a claim to 
Frederick’s gratitude. As he died without re- 
minding the king of the circumstance, all that 
the latter could do was to pay the debt to his 
destitute daughter. It was many years after- 
wards that Frederick, on receiving a petition 
from this woman, then the mother of six chil- 
dren, gave this direction to the minister Von 
Hoym: “TI well recollect the act of her honest 
father which she mentions. She deserves the 
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recompense promised to him, and I therefore de- 
sire that it may be paid to his daughter, and that 
you will give, as she solicits, some suitable ap- 
pointment to her husband,” 

On the following day, the weather cleared up, 
but the snow was two feet deep. At five in 
the morning, the Prussian army concentrated it- 
self at Pogrell, and the king received intelligence 
that the Austrians had occupied Mollwitz, Gru- 
ningen, and Hunern, and that Neipperg’s head- 
quarters were in the first of those villages. Fre- 
derick established his in a spacious plain, only 
two thousand paces from Mollwitz. ‘The right 
wing was to have supported itself on the village 
of Herrndorf, but General Schulenburg, who 
commanded the cavalry there, did not come up 
in time through mistake. ‘The left wing extend- 
ed to the brook of Lauchwitz, and was covered 
by its marshy bank. ‘The cavalry of the right 
wing had left too litle space for the infantry, 
and Frederick was obliged to take three batta- 
lions out of the first line; with these he formed a 
flank, which covered the right of the two lines of 
infantry—a position not contemplated in the ori- 
ginal plan, but which contributed materially to the 
victory. As the Austrian cavalry was better and 
more numerous than the Prussian, the king placed 
two grenadier battalions between the squadrons 
on each of his wings, in imitation of a disposi- 
tion adopted by Gustavus Adolphus at the battle 
of Lutzen. 

Neipperg had not the least suspicion of the 
approach of the Prussians, and Frederick might 
have surprised and taken him and his whole 
army, had he not been such a novice in the art 
of war. The king, therefore, left the Austrians 
abundant time to form in order of battle, and it 
was not before two in the afternoon that he or- 
dered the attack to commence. Fortune, whose 
favours he had slighted, now seemed disposed to 
avenge herself. ‘The ten squadrons of horse, 
which Schulenburg commanded at Herrndorf, 
were put to the rout by the far superior cavalry 
of the Austrians, and had well nigh thrown the 
infantry into disorder. The latter, however, for- 
tunately maintained an uninterrupted fire; the 
enemy’s cavalry were dispersed, and their com- 
mander, the brave General Romer, was killed on 
the spot by a ball. Winterfeld’s grenadiers, 
placed between the cavalry, had kept their 
ground, and retired in good order to the in- 
fantry. Frederick, who attempted to stop and 
rally his dispersed and flying cavalry, was hur- 
ried along by them,.and it was not till he was in 
the centre of the army that he could collect a few 
squadrons. He led them back to their position, 
and made a new attack; but, discouraged by 
their former failure, they were again beaten, dis- 
persed and driven back. Schulenburg lost his 
life. The king had a horse killed, and was in 
imminent danger. His efforts io prevent their 
flight were fruitless. ‘To no purpose he ex- 
claimed: ‘ Brother soldiers !’”’—‘* The honour 
of the Prussian arms ’’-—“ Your king’s life» — 
away they scampered. 

Owing to this defection of the cavalry, the in- 
fantry of the right wing was exposed to all at- 
tacks, and the Austrian cavalry attempted to take 
advantage of this cireumstance ; but the three 
supernumerary battalions, placed on the flank of 
the other infantry, prevented their advance. With 
admirable firmness, they withstood three attacks 
of the enemy ; and the Austrians, having lost a 
great number of men, retreated in disorder. In 


vain did Neipperg bring up infantry and fresh 





cavalry to their aid: the Prussians stood like a 


ane - aie 


wall, and their rapid and incessant fire struck 
down whole ranks of their adversaries. For 
five hours the brave fellows kept up this destruc- 
tive fire, till they had wholly expended their am- 
munition ; and valour then seemed to be of no 
further avail. Frederick himself, seeing that 
every thing was at stake, lost his presence of 
mind, and, turning to Schwerin, under whose 
guidance he had placed himself in this first essay 
in serious warfare, inquired what was to be done, 
The old hero, who was himself wounded, con- 
sidered the battle as not yet lost, but advised him 
to proceed to the town of Oppeln, occupied by 
the Prussian regiment of La Motte, to cross the 
Oder there, and to put himself at the head of the 
corps of the duke of Holstein, which was sup- 
posed to be in that quarter. Schwerin added 
that, if he should lose the battle, the retreat 
across the Oder would be very critical; but, in 
this case, the king might support him with the 
Hoistein troops, and at the same time cover Ob- 
lau: if he won the victory, the same troops 
might contribute to annihilate the flying enemy. 

Frederick hesitated for some time before he 
would follow this advice and leave the army. 
But when it began to grow dark, and there was 
no prospect of a favourable turn to the affair, the 
young monarch yielded to the reiterated repre- 
sentations of the veteran field-marshal, and set 
out. He was followed, against his will, by a 
squadron of gens-d’armes, probably by command 
of the hereditary prince of Anhalt; but he rode 
so fast with his few attendants, that they could 
not keep up with him, and stopped in the little 
town of Lowen. Arriving at midnight at Op- 
peln, the king was in the utmost danger of being 
taken or shot; for when he made known who 
he was, and ordered the gate to be opened, it was 
found that the place had been meanwhile taken 
by the Austrians, who fired at the king and his 
suite between the bars of the iron gate. Pre- 
cipitately facing about, Frederick returned to 
Lowen, where he arrived by day-break. Here 
Bulew, aid-de-camp to the hereditary prince of 
Anhalt, who was sent to inform him that the bat- 
tle was won, found him in a wind-mill, which 
circumstance occasioned the caustic remark, that 
in this battle the king had covered himself with 
glory and flour. 

Overjoyed at this result, but ashamed and 
dissatisfied with himself for having followed the 
advice of the marshal, he returned to the field of 
battle, and found that Schwerin had received a 
second wound. He had thrown the left wing of 
the Prussians on the right flank of the Austrians, 
and thereby decided the victory. Night alone 
had saved the enemy from utter destruction.— 
They numbered 7,000 killed and wounded, and 
1,200 prisoners ; and lost seven pieces of can- 
non and three pair of colours. ‘The loss of the 
Prussians was 2,500 killed and 3,000 wounded. 
Among the slain waa Prince Frederick, second 
son of the Margrave Frederick Albert of Bran- 
denburg-Schwedt. The -first, battalion of the 
guard, against which the’ prineipal attack of the 
Austrians was directed, had suffered most severe- 
ly. It had lost half its officers ; outof 800 pri- 
vates, 180 only were left fit for duty. The king 
rode over the field of battle, and could not behold 
the scene of slaughter and wounded without deep 
concern. Among others, he saw one of his fa- 
vourites, Captain Fitzgeraid, of the guard, who 
had lost both his legs. ‘* My God!” said he, 
clasping his hands, ‘‘ what a misfortune has be- 
fallen you!” “Tthank your majesty for your 





sympathy,” replied the dying officer. “May 
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yoti live, and be happy and prosperous! It is 
all over with me.” sais Pres 

The enemy himself «id justice to the intre- 
pidity of the raw Prussian soldiers. ‘ Never in 
my life,” wrote an Austrian general, *‘ did I be- 
hold a finer army than the Prussian. It advanced 
in astonishing order. Its ranks and lines were 
as close, and moved with as much regularity, as 
though they were on the parade. Their glisten- 
ing arms produced their effect in the sunshine, 
and they fired so rapidly and simultaneously, 
that it resembled thunder.” 

The king wrote himself the next day to the 
old prince of Anhalt: ** My infantry has done 
wonders, and perhaps none in the world ever 
equaled it. I have to thank Bollmer’s and Win- 
terfeld’s grenadier battalions, the first battalion 
of my regiment, and Kleist’s regiment, for the 
victory ; though it is certain that all the others 
have done every thing that men of undaunted 
courage and covetous of honour are capable of 
doing. On the other hand, I must confess that 
the greatest part of my cavalry behaved like pol- 
troons.”” 

The charger which the king rode during the 
battle had belonged to his father, aud was one of 
his best horses, but when, at the persuasion of 
Schwerin, he quitted the field, he mounted 


® | 
another, remarkable enough to deserve a page in | 


the biography of his master. As all his horses 
had names, this was called ** Tall Gray.” He 
too had belonged to Frederick William, and was 
such an excellent creature that though then six- 
teen years old, the king took him along with him 
to Silesia. ‘This animal carried him that night 
to Oppeln and back, a distance of not less than 
fourteen German miles, (upwards of sixty-five 
English,) without food, and almost without rest- 
ing. After this the king required no further 
service of him, left him at home in the next cam- 
paign, and ordered him to be taken care of as 
long as he lived. Ever after the battle he went 


who, in compliance with the king’s invitation| a favourable ieport of Zieten’s spirit and intre- 
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had settled in Berlin. pidity, that the king not only promoted him to 
He says that Maupertuis accompanied the | be colonel, but made him commander of all the 
army, anticipating great advantages for himself hussars. Winterfeld too, who was still then only 
by so doing, and hoping that the king would pro-| major, soon afterwards received the commission 
vide him with a horse. Being disappointed, he | of colonel. 
gave two ducats for an ass, which, however,, ‘Ihe shattered fortress of Brieg having been 
when he fled with the king, could not go fast| repaired and provided with every thing neces- 
enough to save him from the Austrian hussars, | sary for a siege, Frederick slowly moved with 
who made him prisoner and plundered him. The | his army upon Neisse, but, at his approach, the 
fact was, that Maupertuis had followed the king | Austrians retreated across the river. On the 13th 
to the battle on horseback, and tying his horse to | of June, he established himself in a fortified 


the foot of a tree, climbed it to obtain a better | 
view of what was going on in the distance. 
Here he was perceived by a party of Austrian | 
hussars, who galloped up to the place and took | 
from him every thing of value that he had about | 
him. He was luckily recognised by the prince | 
of Lichtenstein, who had known him in Paris, 
and who delivered him from the hands of his | 
ruthless plunderers. He was sent to Vienna, | 
where another accidental circumstance restored | 
him to liberty. Some days after the battle, Frede- | 
rick gave orders for the apprehension of cardinal 
| Sidzendorf, bishop of Breslau, to whom he had | 
| shown distinguished favour, and who had pro- | 
| mised not to interfere in the Silesian war. Having | 
| convicted him of an understanding with the | 
enemy, he sent him to Viewna. In return for 
his generosity, Maria ‘heresa released Mau- 
pertuis. 








CHAPTER XVII. 
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with Prussia accepted by Frederick—Condition of Secrecy 
violated by Austria—The Peo; le of Silesia take the Oath of 
Allegiance to the King of Prussia—He returns to Berlin—Lin 
provement of the Prussian Cavalry—The King goes to Dres- 








by the name of Mollwitz Gray. In fine weather 
he was often admitted, by the king’s orders, into 
the pleasure garden, to run about and graze 
without restraint. When he was theregat the 
time of exercise, and the ensigns brought down 
the colours from the palace, while all the drum- 
mers beat a march, the old horse would, of his 
own accord, squat down on his croup and tra- 
verse, till the colours and drummers had passed. | 
Some time before the seven years’ war, when he 
was above thirty years old, the king took a fancy 
to mount him once more at the beginning of the 
season of exercises. As soon as the colours 
came and the march was beaten, he spontane- 
ously performed the above-mentioned maneuvre 
with the king upon his back. His majesty was 
highly delighted, and afterwards rode him ocea- | 
sionally at the exercises in the pleasure-garden, 
but never longer than half an hour ata time. In 
1760, when the Austrian troops were at Pots- 
dam, the hussars wanted to take with them this 
horse, together with another, called the Young 
Brown, the only two that had been left behind 
on account of their age. Both of them received 
many a blow because they could not go faster; 
but the gray would not stir a step further than 
the pleasure-garden. When he died, agreeably 
to the orders left by the king, he was buried in 
the court of the royal mews. 

Voltaire, who is notorious for his disregard of 
truth in details, which he no doubt frequently 
falsified to gratify his personal malice, gives a 
crm. account of the misfortunes which, 
during the battle of Mollwitz, befel Maupertuis, 
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After his defeat at Mollwitz, Neipperg re- 
treated in great disorder to Neisse, passing un- 
molested within five miles of the corps of the 
duke of Holstein. Frederick himself remained | 
with his army in a strong camp at Mollwitz, ull 
the 28th of May, taking the most judicious mea- 
sures for recruiting his regiments and improving | 
the useless cavalry. The first-fruit of his vic-| 
tory was the reduction of Brieg on the 4th of | 
May, after a bombardment which demolished | 
many of the buildings of the town and made 
several breaches in the ramparts. ‘The fortress 
contained sixty-nine pieces of cannon. ‘The gar- 
rison, commanded by Prince Piccolomini, was 
allowed to march out upon condition of not serv- 
ing against Prussia for two years. 

Among the numerous skirmishes* which took | 
place with the Austrians, who were again col- 
lecting in the environs of Neisse, the successful 
action at Rothschloss, on the 17th of May, is 
alone worthy of mention. Here Winterfeld sur- 
prised 1,400 horse, aud despatched Zieten, who 
had just been promoted lieutenant-colonel, to 
attack them, while he himself took them in flank. 
Zieten gained the more honour in this action, in- 
asmuch as major-general Baronnay, one of the 
most eminent partisans, who had been his master 
in the campaigns of 1734 and 5 on the Rhine, 
commanded the enemy. Winterfeld made such 





camp near Strehlen, where he remained till the 
18th of August in apparent inactivity. By some 
of the more recent military writers, this inactivity 
has been censured as useless and even prejudi- 
cial; but these take no account of political cir- 
cumstances, which had an influence on Frede- 
rick’s operations. His greatness consisted in 
acting not merely as a warrior and a conqueror, 
but also as a wise statesman and sovereign 


The immediate consequences of the victory of 


Mollwitz were nothing in comparison with the 
importance which it gave him in the eyes of the 
European powers. Ambassadors from most of 
them tepaired to his camp, some to solicit his 
friendship, others, particularly Englandy-to efiect 
a compromise between the contending parties ; 
but for this the Austrian cabinet was not yet suf- 
ficiently humbled. Frederick would then have 
been content with Lower Silesia and Breslau,— 
a sacrifice which was deemed too great at Vienna. 
On the part of France, which had now united 
with Bavaria against Maria ‘Theresa, appeared 
Marshal Belleisle, with proposals for a secret 
treaty which was actually concluded. The news 
reached Vienna. ‘The Austrian ministers,”’ 
says Mr. Robinson, the English ambassador, 
“«when they heard it fell back into their chairs 
as if dead. 1[t was too late, and in fact neither 
more nor less than what they might have ex- 
pected—and yet they had done nothing.” 
Meanwhile, the partisans of Austria in Silesia 
were not idle. Frederick was informed of cor- 
respondences cairied on in Breslau, and of a plan 
of Neipperg’s to turn the Prussians and to take 
thateity. A club of old ladies in that capital, 
descendants of Austrian families, formed the 
nucleus of the conspiracy ; several magistrates 
and crafty monks were the springs. ‘The king 
contrived to gain admission for a false sister into 
the ladies’ club, and thus to obtain a knowledge 
of the secret. Apprised of all the circumstances 
he summoned a deputa'ion of the magistrates to 
Strehlen. He asked them if they had strictly ob- 
served the stipulated neutrality ; if they had not, on 
the other hand, assisted his enemies ; if they had 
not sent 140,000 florins to Queen Maria Theresa, 
and kept up an illicit correspondence with Neip- 
perg ; at the same time laying before them papers 
proving the understanding that snbsisted between 
them. ‘The deputies could not deny the charge ; 
they confessed every thing, and solicited pardon. 
Frederick immediately ordered Schwerin and 
the hereditary prince of Dessax to put an end to 
the neutrality of the city, and to obtain posses- 
sion of it by stratagem without effusion of blood, 
Accordingly they applied to the magistrates to 
permit a Prussian regiment to march through the 
city, for the purpose of crossing the Oder. “The 
senate complied, and the town-major put himself 
at the head of the Prussians to conduct them 
through the streets. ‘The grenadiers having 
turned off towards the great market-place, and 
not taken the way to the Oder gate which he 
was showing them, he imagined or pretended to 
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imagine that they had gone the wrong way 
through ignorance and would have set them 
right. Prince Leopold mildly bade him put up 
his sword and go home, as his further services 
were not wanted. ‘The new-comers had taken 
good care to prevent the gates from being closed, 
and thus, on the morning of the 10th of August, 
the Prussians took possession of Breslau without 
spilling a drop of blood. ‘ Never,” says Biele- 
feld, ‘*did the taking of a town cost less. ‘The 
only hostilities which occurred on this occasion 
consisted in a box on the ear given by General 
Munchow to a sentinel posted at the first barrier, 
who was going to close it.” 

Frederick was meanwhile informed at Strehlen 
of the occupation of the city by means of guns 
fired from station to station. He dismissed the 
deputies, telling them that he considered the 
stipulated neutrality as null and void. Schwerin 
was ordered to receive, in the king’s name, the 
oath of allegiance of the magistrates, the citi- 
zens, and the city militia; and on Sunday the 
13th, thanksgiving sermons were preached from 
a text which he gave, and ‘T'e Deum performed. 
He gained the confidence of the Protestants, who 
constituted the majority of the inhabitants, by 
publicly embracing the Lutheran preachers after 
divine service, whereas he ouly gave his hand to 
‘the Catholic clergy. 

Neipperg learned too late that he was tricked. 
He occupied himself in marching to and fro, and | 
avoided a serious engagement. Petty actions and | 
skirmishes sll occurred. ‘The king himself em- 
ployed his leisure in reading, playing on the. 
flute, poetry, and correspondence. ‘Uo Jordan 
in particular he wrote frequently, and made 
minute inquiries concerning what was said about 
him in Berlin. 

Meanwhile his camp, where he was equally 
near to Brieg and Schweidnitz, and covered all 
Lower Silesia, resembled one of those, in which 
troops are collected in time of peace for the pur- 
pose of exercise. As the enemy was at a dis- 
tance, great numbers of tradesmen and petty 
dealers had set up shops and stalls close to it; 
and the presence of foreigners, ambassadors, and 
the wives of some of the officers who had fol- 
lowed their husbands to Strehlen, had caused 
millinery goods, materials for dress, jewelry, 
Brabant lace, and other articles of luxury, to be 
hroucht thither for sale. Add to all this the jo- 
vial humour of the soldiers, who approached their 
young warlike monarch with familiar frankness, 
and whose enthusiasm he so well understood the 
art of kindling. Numberless are the aneedotes 
related of his intercourse with his brave fellows, 
how boldly they addressed him, how he would 
mingle among ‘the parties collected to sing and 





enjoy themselves, taste their food, and return 


witty answers to their jokes. Such were the 


simple means employed by Frederick to inspire | 
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proposed to propitiate at least one enemy, and to 
sacrifice something in order not to lose all. Fur- 
nished with full powers, he arrived on the 7th of 
August at Frederick’s camp near Strehlen. In 
genuine Austrian phrases, he told the king that 
the queen of Hungery would generously forgive 
and forget all that was past if he would imme- 
diately evacuate Silesia, and in compensation for 
his claims give him Limburg, Spanish Guelders, 
and two million dollars. Frederick rejected the 
offer with indignation. ‘ Do they then take me 
for a beggar !”’ he exclaimed when mention was 
made of the money; “do they expect me to 
give up Silesia, and for money, after [ have ex- 
pended so much blood and treasure in conquering 
it!” ‘The ambassador returned to Vienna to re- 
port the failure of his mission. ‘I'o no purpose 
he came back on the 8th of September, bringing 
with him a map of Silesia, on which were 
marked four principalities that were to be ceded 
to the king. Such a sacrifice was now not suf- 
ficient for Frederick ; he knew, moreover, that 
the court of Austria was not in earnest in regard 


tu the proposed cessions, and that it was making | 


at the same time similar seductive offers to the 
king of France. 

‘he danger meanwhile became more immi- 
nent. Augustus III., king of Poland and elector 
of Saxony, joined the coalition against Austria 
with a view to obtain Moravia, and the prospect 
of aid irom England became daily more and 
more faint. ‘Thus pressed on all sides, Maria 
Theresa again had recourse to the mediation of 
the English ambassador, and declared that she 
was ready to cede the whole of Lower and part 
of Upper Silesia to the conqueror. Lord Hynd- 
ford arrived with these proposals, and was ad- 
mitted to a private interview at Little Schnellen- 
dorf on the 8th of October. ‘The Austrian Gene- 
rals Neipperg and Lentulus were also present at 
the conference held on the following day, in 
which it was agreed that, till the conclusion of 
peace between Austria and Prussia, there should 
be a secret armistice ; that the Austrians should 
surrender the fortress of Neisse; and that Fre- 
derick should take up his winter-quarters in Up- 
per Silesia, but without levying contributions. 
‘To deceive the world, the petty warfare was to 
be carried on for awhile. The king engaged to 
observe the strictest secrecy respecting this agree- 
ment; Neisse was ostensibly besieged and taken ; 
the Austrians evacuated Silesia, and Frederick 
took possession of the county of Glatz, while 
marching with part of his troops to join the allied 
army in Bohemia. Here he found the elector of 
Bavaria, who, after causing himself to be pro- 
elaimed king of Bohemia in Prague, repaired to 
Mannheim, in expectation of being elected em- 
peror of Germany. 

Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, had in early 
life served in the imperial army against the 


scendants of that princess ; whereas the original 
will at Vienna had the word legitimate instead 
of male, which made a material difference. The 
elector-palatine and elector of Saxony also pre- 
ferred a claim to the future succession, but it was 
relinquished by the latter. 

All sorts of troops were now collected in Bo- 
hemia. They scarcely knew whether they were 
friends or foes ; for the Austrian court had taken 
eare that the purport of the convention of Little 
Schnellendorf should be made public, in order to 
sow distrust among the belligerent parties. In 
concluding that armistice, it was far from Frede- 
rick’s intention to found the supremacy of France 
upon the humiliation of Austria, and thereby to 
degrade himself from an independent ally to a 
subservient satellite. Part of his plan was to 
employ the time in strengthening his army, well 
aware that separate negotiations between France 
and Austria, as well as a violation of the strictly 
enjoined secrecy, might furnish him with ocea- 
sion and pretext for adopting other measures, 

Frederick was indignant on finding that the 
condition of secrecy was not fulfilled by the 
court of Austria. He now held himself to be 
no longer bound by that agreement, considered 
Silesia as his own, and fixed the 7th of Novem- 
ber as the day for receiving the cath of allegiance 
on behalf of the whole country. More than 
four hundred deputies of all ranks and classes 
assembled at Breslau; with them returned the 
canons and chapter, who had been expelled on 
account of their participation in the conspiracy to 
which | have already adverted, and who, afier 
they had taken the oath of obedience, were rein- 
stated in their possessions. ‘The king received 
homage in person, and thus afforded the Sile- 
sians such a sight as they had not witnessed 
since the time of the Emperor Mathias, in 1611. 
He arrived about noon in a carriage and eight, 
at the town-house, before which his guard was 
drawn up. Entering the hall, in a uniform that 
was much worn, his hair negligently dressed, 
and without any sort of decoration, he seated 
himself on the throne once occupied by the Em- 
peror Mathias, which had been fitted up anew 
for the ocasion. Marshal Schwerin, on his right, 
was to have held the sword of state, but it had 
been forgotten; Frederick therefore took off his 
own sword and gave it to Schwerin as a suitable 
symbol for the solemn act. Podewils, the minis- 
ter, delivered an appropriate address, in which he 
explained the object of the assembly, and in the 
name of the king promised the Silesians the con- 
firmation of all their rights and privileges. He 
then read the oath of allegiance, which the de- 
puties pronounced afier him. ‘They afterwards 
went up singly to the throne, laid one hand upon 
the bible, and kissed the hilt of the king’s sword, 
in token of obedience and fidelity. A shout of 
** Long live the king !’’ concluded the act. Pode- 


wils returned thanks; the king bowed, and, ac- 
companied by the deputies, returned to his car- 
riage. Festivities of all kinds succeeded. Among 
the rest, the city-cook, in a kitchen built for the 
purpose in the new market-place, roasted a whole 
ox, stuffed with pheasants, partridges, hares, and 
geese. On the right side appeared the Prussian 
eagle, formed of large birds and larks; and on 
the other were the words * Fripericus Rex,” 
the Polish eagle, the arms of Dessau, and the 
city arms. It need scarcely be added that Fre- 
derick won many hearts at Breslau by his affa- 
bility and condescension. 

The Silesians were more particularly delight- 
ed, because their new monarch had not come to 

A 10 


Turks, and married the youngest daughter of 
the Emperor Joseph I., on which occasion he 
renounced all claim to the Austrian succession. 
But when, in 1732, the Emperor Charles VI., 
solicited the princes of the empire to guaranty 
the Pragmatic Sanetion, the elector of Bavaria 
refused, and set up a claim to the possessions of 
the house of Austria after the death of the reign- 
ing sovereign. ‘This claim he founded on his 
descent in the direct male line from Anne, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Ferdinand J., and, on the 
will of that monarch, which, according to the 
copy preserved at Munich, decided that, on fail- 
ure of male heirs to the house of Austria, its he- 
reditary dominions should devolve to the de- 


his warriors with a more ardent enthusiasm for 
his person than was perhaps ever manifested for | 
any sovereien. ‘he soldier who had talked with | 
his king and been praised by him, began to fancy 
himself superior to his comrades; and thus 
Frederick infused into his troops a spirit which 
rendered them invincible. 

During these transactions in Silesia, the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, supported by French auxiliaries, 
entered Austria, levied contributions, and directed 
his march towards the capital, on which the court, 
deeming itself insecure there, fled to Presburg. 
The emergency now became pressing, and the 
offer of Robinson, the English ambassador, to 
act the part of mediator was not refused, He 
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fleece them as their Austrian rulers had been ac- 
customed to do. His first act as sovereign was 
to remit the usual homage-gift of a ton of gold. 
“ The country,” said he, ‘is so exhausted by 
the calamities of war, that I cannot accept such 
a sacrifice. I wish rather to relieve the people, 
that they may have no cause to regret the change 
of government.” Accordingly, he supplied the 
farmers with seed-corn, gave them money, and 
remitted many imposts. He conferred new titles 
on the nobles, and crcated several new officers 
of state. ‘The Catholic clergy were not molested, 
and every profession of faith enjoyed equal pro- 
tection. 

On the 12th of November, Frederick set out 
for Berlin, while Schwerin occupied Upper Sile- 
sia, and the younger Prince Leopold of Dessau, 


whose activity in this campaign rivaled that of 


the old marshal, marched with his corps through 
the county of Glatz, fulfilling the double object 
of blockading the fortress of Glatz, and forming 
a junction with the Bavarian and Saxon troops 
in Bohemia. 

In Berlin, where Frederick found his sisters 
of Anspach and Brunswick, he indulged with 
them in the pleasures of music and the theatre, 
laid the foundation stone of a new opera-house, 
and invited artists of all sorts to his capita’. At 
the same time he was not regardless of more im- 
portant matters. ‘[he army was re-enforced. 
His attention was directed in particular to the 
formation of an efficient cavalry. In this object 
he found in Zieten a most useful assistant. His 
hussars distinguished themselves in sucli a man- 
ner that their very name spread terror far and near. 
A corps of Hulans, which Frederick organised, 
had not answered his expectations ; he therefore 
incorporated it with the regiment of life-hussars, 
and thus augmented the latter to ten squadrons. 
The uniform of these Hulans consisted of white 
Turkish mantles and light blue clothing under- 
neath ; this was changed, but in memory of it, 
the new hussars had white sheep-skins and light 
blue dollmans. ‘The Austrians sought to throw 
ridicule upon this regiment by calling the hussars 
sheep. ‘This contemptuous appellation kindled 
in those to whom it was given an ardent desire 
of revenge; and an opportunity of gratifying 
that sentiment occurred in 1758, when an Aus- 
trian regiment, which had jeered the Prussians 
with that name, was almost entirely cut in pieces. 
The Prussian leader, General Puttkammer, had 
great difficulty to save a few of the officers, in- 
cluding the commander. ‘The latter, on being 
conducted to the king, complained that no quar- 
ter had been given. Frederick, aware of the 
cause of this proceeding, asked: ‘ Did you ever 
in your life read such a book as the bible ?”’ 
“ O, yes, your majesty,” replied the officer, with 
some degree of surprise. ‘* Well, then,”’ said the 
king, ‘that will explain the matter to you, for 
there it is said: ‘Beware of those who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, for inwardly they are 
ravenous wolves.’ ”’ 

After the king had attended the marriage of his 
eldest brother, William, he set out, on the 18th 
of January, with his brother Henry and a nu- 
merous retinue, for Dresden, where he was re- 
ceived with a triple salute of eighty-two guns, and 
various festivities. Augustus III, a prince of no 
capacity, had been induced, by the prospect of 
adding Moravia to his dominions, to join the coa- 
lition against Austria, but showed no disposition 
to take an active part in the contest. He was 
governed entirely by Count Bruhl, who, for a 
long series of years, was prime minister of the 





sovereigns of Saxony. He was a man of little 
ability, great indolence, and unbounded profu- 
sion. With these qualities, he combined the 
basest corruption, selling his master and himself 
to whichever party offered the largest bribe. His 
maxim was: Let public affairs alone, and they 
will take care of themselves. Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams, who was the British envoy at the 
court of Dresden, gives the following character 
of this minisier:—‘* As every thing of every 
kind, from the highest affairs of stave down to 
operas and hunting, are all in Count Bruhl’s im- 
mediate care, | leave you to judge how his post 
is executed. His expenses are immense; he 
keeps three hundred servants, and as many 
horses. His house is in extreme bad taste and 
extravagance. He has at least a dozen country 


seats, where he is always building and altering, | 


but which he never sees. It is said, and I be- 


lieve it, that he takes money for every thing the | 
king disposes of in Poland, where they frequent- | 


ly have very great employments to bestow.” 
Frederick gives a humorous description of 
the interview which he had with Augustus for 
the purpose of explaining to him the plan of the 
ensuing campaign, and especially the manner in 
which possession ought to be taken of Moravia. 
** Augustus,” he says, ‘answered yes to every 
thing, apparently convinced, but with a look of 
great ennui. Count Bruhl, who was displeased 
at this interview, interrupted it by informing his 
master that the opera was about to begin. ‘Ten 


kingdoms to conquer would not have detained | 


the king of Poland a minute longer. He went, 
therefore, to the opera, and the king of Prussia 
obtained at once, and in spite of those who op- 
posed it, a final decision.” 

On the 2ist of January, 1741, Frederick ar- 
rived at Prague, to concert with the French and 
Bavarian commanders the future operations of 
the campaign, and then proceeded to the quar- 
ters of his troops in Bohemia and Silesia, where 


Glatz had surrendered during his absence. He | 


entered that town on his birth-day, the 24th of 
January. Learning that the Countess Grunau, 
wife of a stafl-officer, had, during the siege, 


made a vow to present a new gown to the Vir- | 


gin Maty in the Jesuits’ convent, in case the 
siege were raised ; the king had a gown made of 
the most costly stuff that could be procured, and 
sent it to the Jesuits with the message, that he 
possessed as much politeness as the countess, 
and could not suffer the blessed Virgin to be a 
loser by his conquest. ‘The Jesuits could not 
decline the present, and went in procession to re- 
turn thanks to the king. 

At the beginning of February, Frederick ap- 


peared at the head of 15,000 men in Moravia, | 
where Schwerin had, in December, taken Oll- | 


mutz, ‘The Saxon auxiliary corps came slowly 
and reluctantly to re-enforce him. ‘Through the 
love of ease of the Saxon generals, Frederick not 
only lost many advantages, but found himself un- 
der the necessity of changing the whole plan of 
operations. He assigned quarters to these aux- 
iliaries on the Bohemian frontiers, while he pene- 
trated with his own troops into Lower Austria. 
Zieten’s hussars ventured further into the eoun- 
try than any Prussian corps ever advanced in his 
subsequent wars. ‘hey pushed on to Stocke- 
rau, only one station from Vienna. The capital 
trembled at the approach of these dreaded guest- ; 
but the hussars, not being supported by their 
allies, could not follow up the advantages which 
they had acquired, and the only gain of this ex- 
pedition was a great quantity of provisions. 


At the beginning of March, the king received 
intelligence that the Hungarians were collecting 
an army for the purpose of making an incursion 
into Silesia and: attacking the Prussians in the 
rear. Eight thousand were already at Skalitz on 
the Moravian frontier; these were dispersed by 
Prince Dietrich of Anhalt, who took a great num- 
ber of prisoners, and spread such terror in Hun- 
gary, that for some time there was nothing to 
apprehend from that quarter. 

On the 7th of Mareh, the royal army laid siege 
}to Brunn, which had a garrison of 7000 men and 
| an able commandant, who impeded the operations 
|of the besiegers in every possible way. ‘The 
| Saxon auxiliaries too did more harm than good. 
| King Augustus, who was to have furnished ar- 





| tillery for bombarding the town, excused himself 


on the plea of want of money, though he had 
just given 400,000 dollars for a large green dia- 
mond. At length, weary of sacrificing his troops 
for foreign interests and conquering a country tor 
}an ally who would do nothing for himself, Fre- 
| derick retired from Moravia. He strengthened 
‘himself with the corps of observation stationed 
‘under the prince of Anhalt near Brandenburg, 
| which had become useless there; and divided lus 
whole force into two halves. With one he or- 
| dered Schwerin and Prince Dietrich of Anhalt to 
‘encamp near Olimutz, a position which those 
commanders were at length obliged to quit by 
| want of provisions: and stationed the other be- 
itween the Elbe and the Sassawa in the Bolie- 
mian circle of Chrudim. ‘ But sire,” said the 
Saxon minister von Bulow to the king at his de- 
parture, ** who is there now to put the crown on 
my master’s head ?””——* Sir,”’ replied Frederick, 
drily, ** crowns are not to be won without heavy 
artillery, and it is the fault of the Saxons them- 
|selves that we have not taken Brunn.”’ ‘The 
| Saxons too now retired from Moravia into Bohe- 
mia, where they took up their quarters near their 
| own frontiers. 

For four weeks Frederick remained stationary 
in his new camp, and thoroughly convinced him- 
self in that time, that he had no support to ex- 

| pect from the French under Marshal Broglio, 
who were posted not far from him, but that he 
must depend solely on his own resources. ‘I'he 
king longed for the termination of such a cam- 
paign, and would gladly have assented to a rea- 
sonable compromise ; but the court of Vienna 
had obtained several advantages over Frederick’s 
allies, and made sure of a successful issue to the 


|eontest. A battle, therefore, could alone decide, 
and for this an opportunity soon presented 
| itself. 


Prince Charles of Lorraine, brother-in-law of 
Maria ‘Theresa, a bold and enterprising com- 
'mander, accompanied by the experienced veteran 
| Field-Marshal Konigseck, advanced into Bohe- 
|mia at the head of an Austrian army, with the 
intention of dislodging the Prussians, whose 
number he estimated at half its real amount, pos- 
sessing himself of their magazines at Podiebrad 
and Nimburg, and then wresting Prague from 
| the French and the Bavarians. tn order to anti- 
| cipate him the king set himself in motion on the 
| 15th of May with a considerable advanced guard, 
| and ordered }’rince Leopold to follow slowly 
{with the main army. 3ut when he reached 
| Kuttenburg, the Austrians turned aside and oc- 
|cupied the town of Czaslau, in the immediate 
| neighbourhood of Prince Leopold, whom they 
purposed to attack. Without loss of time, the 
prince made the necessary dispositions for their 
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reception. When the king, after whom a mes-| He embraced the hereditary prince of Anhalt, in 
senger had been sent, arrived on the morning of | admiration of his heroic spirit and military talents, 
the 17th, he found the two armies drawn up in | on the field of batue, and appointed him general- 
order of battle: the troops with the king being | field-marshal. ‘The generals and commanders of 
destined to form the second line and the reserve | regiments were promoted or rewarded with the 
of the Prussian army. | Order of Merit. Before he quitted the field, he 

The ground was tolerably favourable for the | despatched M. Borck to the king of France with 
latter. Their right wing was supported upon the | this laconic episile: * Sire, Prince Charles of 
lake of Czirkwitz, and the left extended to the | Lorraine has attacked me and I have beaten him.” 
park of Schowsitz, which is enclosed with a | ‘The elector of Bavaria, now the Emperor Charles 
wall. ‘The ground was not se favourable for the | VIL, was so overjoyed at this victory, that he 
cavalry placed on the left wing of the Prussians, | created Baron Schmetizu, who brought him the 
where ravines and morass impeded their move- | news, a count of the empire. 
ments ; fortunately they had cavalry opposed to| Frederick took up his quarters in Czaslau, and 
them in this quarter. As the Prussians had | gave orders for the removal and relief of the 
learned at Mollwitz to appreciate the value of a| wounded. He directed a plot of ground on the 
flank covering of infantry, three battalions were | field of battle to be bought for the burial of the 
posted on the right flank in front of the cavalry of | dead, stipulating that it should not be ploughed 
the second line. ‘The Prussian force amounted | for twenty-five years, after which time it was to 
to 30,000, that of the Austrians to 40,000; but| revert to the former proprietor, who might do 
eighty-two pieces of cannon compensated the | with it what he pleased. Here the dead were 
former for their inferiority in number to the lat-| interred, and a triple salute fired over their 
ter, who were but ill provided with artillery. | graves. 

The battle commenced at eightin the morning. 


A few days afterwards, Frederick, with a pre- 
The Prussian cavalry of the right wing soon | sentiment of that consequence which the Prus- 


drove that of the enemy from the field. So much | sian monarchy was to acquire among the powers 


the more obstinate was the conflict with the| of Europe, wrote to Jordan: “* You see your 
cenire and the right wing of the Austrians. | friend has gained a second victory in the space 
Konigseck pushed on with his whole force | of thirteen months. Who could have foretold a 
against Chotusitz, which was inadequately oc-| few years since that the scholar, who learned 
cupied by the Prussian infantry regiment of | philosophy from you, rhetoric from Cicero, and 
Schwerin. ‘The enemy set fire to the village, | how to think from Bayle, could play a military 
and thus forced their adversaries to abandon the | part in the world! Who could have imagined 
place. Meanwhile, the Prussian cavalry of the | that Providence would select a poet to overthrow 
left wing had advanced too rashly, dispersed two | the political system of Europe, and to make a 
Austrian regiments, and cut their way back | total change in the political combinations of 
But the ex-| kings! When shall we meet again under the 


| 


ay 
through both the enemy’s lines. 


posure thus occasioned was still more prejudicial | peaceful beeches of Rheinsberg or under the 


to the Prussians; and the steady advance of the | magnificent limes at Charlottenburg? When 
superior force of the enemy would have decided | shall we again be able to philosophise at pleasure 
the contest in their favour, had not the flames of | on the follies of men and the nothingness of our 
Chotusitz stopped them and divided their ope-| condition! I await that happy hour with the 
rations. Sometimes the Prussians drove back | greater impatience because man, when he has 
the enemy, at others fresh masses of Austrians | tried every thing in the world, generally returns 
advanced to break through their left wing, but} to the better pursuit.” 
were met by a fire of musketry which made} While Prince Charles of Lorraine rallied and 
terrible slaughter. | re-enforced his army at Deutschbrod, Fiederick, 
It was now between nine and ten o’clock. | who had encamped at Kuttenberg, received 6000 
The king was everywhere with his infantry, | fresh troops from Upper Silesia. Both parties 
He now | harassed each other for some time longer in petty 


animating the courage of the men. 
skirmishes, in which the advantage was on the 


perceived that, by gaining a height on his right 


wing, he might fall upon the left flank of the 
enemy, and immediately led thither the infantry 
of the right wing, which had as yet suffered 


nothing, at the charge step. When the Prussian | 


battalions appeared upon the height, and fifteen 
pieces of cannon began to mow down the Aus- 
trian ranks, while the Prussian left wing ad- 
vanced with fresh courage, their adversaries were 
disheartened. Flying from the Prussian bayo- 
nets, their left wing threw itself in confusion 


| side of the Prussians ; but the victory of Chotu- 
'sitz or Czaslau virtually put an end to the war 
| for the possession of Silesia. 

What Frederick had anticipated now took 
| place: the pride of Maria Theresa was humbled, 
| and she was no longer averse to peace. He him- 
| self longed earnestly for it: for the treasures left 
him by his father were reduced to 150,000 dol- 
jlars. His allies had proved cowardly or perfi- 
idious. The duplicity of the French cabinet 


upon the right; and, incapable of further resist-| could not but convince the king that it was ne- 
ance on the unfavourable ground, they left behind | cessary to consult his own interest and to lose no 
them their artillery and ammunition wagons, and | time in concluding peace. It was not unknown 
dispersed. Eighteen pieces of cannon, one how-| to him that his faithful ally was secretly nego- 
itzer, two pair of colours, and 1200 prisoners, | tiating with Austria, and waiting for an oppor- 
many of whom were taken in the pursuit, were | tunity to desert Prussia; that he was endeavour- 
the trophies of this day. ‘The Austrians left) ing to bribe Russia to peace with Prussian 
about 8000 dead on the field, and had at least} Pomerania; and that he was comforting the pope 
2000 wounded. ‘The loss of the Prussians} with the representation that he need be under no 
amounted to 1600 killed, and 2000 wounded, and | apprehension cn account of the success of Prus- 
in the cavalry attacks they lost eleven standards. | sia, for France would know how and when to 
‘The Austrians had placed their colours in safety | attack and humble the heretics, as it had to exalt 
behind the front. them. Under these circumstances, the two 

After this victory, the king expressed his satis- | plenipotentiaries, Lord Hyndford, the English 
faction and his thanks to his officers and soldiers. | ambassador extraordinary at Vienna, on the part 








of Austria, and Podewils the Prussian minister, 
were not long in settling the conditions of the 
treaty. Having met at Breslau, they agreed, on 
the 11th of June, 1742, that the queen of Hun. 
gary should cede to Prussia the whole of Upper 
and Lower Silesia and the county of Glatz, with 
the exception of the towns of Troppau and Ja. 


"| gerndorf ; that Prussia should pay 170,000 dol- 


lars, the amount of a loan from English merchants 
to Austria; that the constitution of the Catholic 
church should be preserved intact; and that 
England, Russia, Holland, Brunswick and Sax. 
ony should be included in this treaty. 

Immediately after the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations, the Prussians evacuated Bohemia : part 
of their army returned through Saxony to Bran. 
denburg ; the other marched to Silesia to protect 
the newly acquired province. Frederick himself 
acquainted his troops in the camp of Kuttenberg 
with the conclusion of peace, making honourable 
mention of Lord Hyndiord, who, as a reward for 
his good services, was, at his own 1equest, per- 
mitted to quarter the Prussian eagle in his family 
arms. ‘The king also wrote to Cardinal Fleury 
to justify himself for having concluded this treaty 
without consulting his ally. The whole court of 
France was as if thunderstruck at the news, 
Some are said to lave fainted, while the cardinal 
minister burst into tears. In his reply to the 
king, he says: ‘*Your majesty will now be the 
arbiter of Europe ; this is the most glorious part 
that you can ever undertake.” 

France did not fail jo accuse Frederick of per- 
fidy in having made a separate peace, though the 
court of Versailles had entered into negotiations 
for the same purpose; but, its plans having been 
discovered, as we have seen, by the king, he 
contrived, through the mediation of England, to 
get the start of his treacherous ally. Accounts 
published at the time relate that on this point 
Frederick had the most positive information, 
which he derived from the Austrian General Pal- 
landt, who was wounded and taken prisoner at 
the battle of Chotusitz. ‘The king, we are told, 
went to see and to cheer the general under his 
misfortune. In the course of conversation, Pal- 
landt assured Frederick that he should die happy 
if he could reconcile his majesty with the queen 
of Hungary, assuring him at the same time that, 
if he continued the war, he would infallibly be 
the dupe of France. The king pretended to be 
incredulous, and said that he possessed proofs to 
the contrary. ‘The general replied that what he 
advanced was true, and that he would convince 
the king of it within six days. He immediately 
despatched a courier to Vienna, and lost no time 
in apprising the king of his return. Frederick 
accordingly went again to the general, who put 
into his hands a letter which he begged him to 
read with attention. The king saw with as- 
tonishment that it was a letter from Cardinal 
Fleury, prime minister of France, to the queen 
of Hungary, informing her that the king his 
master would guaranty to her, Silesia and Mora- 
via, if she would give up Bohemia and part of 
Upper Austria to the Emperor Charles VII. 

Frederick requested to be allowed to keep this 
letter for a few days, and the general consented. 
‘The cardinal takes me for a fool,” said the 
king, on reaching his own quarters, to some of 
his generals, ‘* and means to desert me; but I 
will be beforehand with him.” He immediately 
ordered Podewils to enter into negotiation with 
Lord Lyndford, and then wrote to Marshal Brog- 
lio informing him of his victory at Chotusitz in 
the following terms: ‘‘ I am quits with my allies, 
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for my troops have just gained a complete vic- 
wry. {tis new your duty to profit by this suc- 
cess without delay : if you negiect to do so, you 
will have to auswer for it to your allies. 1 pray 
God to have you always in his holy keeping.” 

The style of this letter surprised the two 
French marshals, and they were further as- 
tonished by the report of an English courier, 
who had been taken prisoner at Prague, and 
who informed them that at Vienna peace be- 
tween the King of Prussia and the Queen of 
Hungary was considered all but concluded. 
Marshal Belleisle proceeded forthwith to the 
Prussian camp to ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of these reports. ‘The king frankly told him 
the exact state of the case. ‘1 believe,’ said 
he, ** that the treaty to which you allude is as 
good as concluded. I have offered terms of 
peace to the Queen of Hungary, and she accepts 
them. Having, therefore, gained all that I want, 
I make peace; and every body else in my situa- 
tion would do the same. If I abandon the al- 
lance of the emperor, I am not on that account 
deserting his interests: but the Queen of Hun- 
gary, by conceding all that I have demanded, 
leaves me no pretext for continuing the war.” 
The marshal had the insolence to reply: ** Ls it 
possible, sire, that you can dare to abandon the 
best of your allies, and to deceive so respectable 
a monarch as the King of France ?””—Frederick 
eyed him with a look of indignant disdain, and 
put into his hand the cardinal’s letter, saying: 
‘And you, sir, do you dare to talk to me in this 
manner?” Belleisle read the letter, was con- 
founded, and retired, secretly cursing the cardi- 
nal and his conduct. Such is the story, and I 
see no reason to doubt its accuracy. 

‘‘In this manner,” says Frederick, ‘* was Si- 
lesia united with Prussia. A two years’ war 
sufficed to conquer that important province. 
The treasure left by the late king was exhaust- 
ed; but to buy states at an expense of seven or 
eight millions is a cheap bargain. Collateral 
circumstances greatly favoured the enterprise. 
It was requisite that France should be drawn 
into this wat, that Russia should be attacked by 
Sweden, that the Hanoverians and Saxons should 
remain inactive, that the issue of battles should 
always be favourable, and that the King of Eng- 
land, an enemy to Prussia, should become against 
his will the tool of her aggrandisement. What 
chiefly contributed to the conquest, was an army 
which, in the course of twenty-two vears, had 
been brought to a wonderful state of discipline, 
and which surpassed every other in Europe, pa- 
triotic generals, able and incorruptible ministers, 
and a certain portion of good luck.”’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Political Importance acquired by the King—His Attention to 
Silesia—Mandate against the oppressive conduct of Civil 
Officers —Projected Ke‘orm of Justice —The new Opera House 
in Berlin—Potier, the Ballet-master—Encouragement given by 
the King to Arts, Manufactures, and Domestic Industry— 
Canals—Academy «f Sciences and Belles Lettres—Fortresses 
in Silesia repaired and srengthened—Improvement of the 
Cavairy—Increase of the Army—Military Advantages gained 
by the Austrians—They drive the French out of Bohemia and 
overrun Bavaria—George IL. takes the field to assist the Queen 
of Hungary—Battle of Dettinzen—Destitute condition of the 
new Emperor Charles—Treaty of Worms between England, 
Holland, and Austria— Mission of Voltaire to the King ot 
Prussia —His Account of the K ng’s Habits and Occupations-- 
Union of Frankfurt between Prussia, Sweden, and Hesse (as. 
sel, in be ay of Charles VII.—East Friesland incorporated 
with Prussia. 


_ On the 12th of July the king returned to Ber- 
lin; on the 28th of that month the peace was 
definitively signed, and great rejoicings took 





kingdom. It added to Frederick’s dominions a 
province comprehending nearly 13,800 square 
miles, with a million and a half of inhabitants, 


and yielding a revenue of 3,500,000 dollars. If 


the King of Prussia had reason to congratulate 
himself upon this acquisition, the loss was most 
keenly felt by Maria ‘Theresa. ‘All misfor- 
tunes,’ writes Robinson, the English envoy, 
‘appear trifling to her in comparison with the 
cession of Silesia: she thinks that the fairest 
jewel of her crown has been wrested from her. 
She forgets the queen, and, whenever she sees a 
Silesian, bursts into tears like a woman.”’ But 
while Frederick had increased the material ele- 
ments of his power, he had augmented his moral 
influence in a still greater proportion by his con- 
quest. Fleury called him the * arbiter of Eu- 
rope,”’ and Walpole, the English minister, wrote 
to his master that “the King of Prussia now 
held in his hands the balance of European 
ower.” 

The king had not quitted the camp for the 
capital to repose upon his laurels, as many a 
sovereign would have done, but by incessant 
labour and activity to procure for his people the 
blessings of peace, which, as a sharp-sighted 
politician, would, he foresaw, not be of long 
duration. All the resources of his mighty mind 
were employed to repair the losses which his 
subjects had sustained by the war, and at the 
same time to replenish his treasury, which was 
so exhausted that, only four days before the bat- 
tle of Chotusitz, he had sent valuable efiects to 
Berlin to be sold. 

The first object of his attention was Silesia; 
for here not only were the wounds inflicted by 
war to be healed, but it was necessary to con- 
vince the inhabitants that they would fare no 
worse for the change of masters. Frederick 
was uware, that, if he only afforded this pro- 
vince assistance and encouragement, he should 
be sure to find in it copious financial resources, 
which the former government had not the skill 
to discover, though it was well known what 
value the sovereign attached to Silesia. ‘The 
king confirmed the city of Breslau in the pos- 
session of all its privileges, declared it the third 
eapital of his dominions, and gave it a right to 
hold two annual fairs ; and in the first two years 
he attended the spring fairs himself, with a nu- 
merous retinue, in order to bring them into 
vogue. He employed the labouring class upon 
the fortifications, advanced money for useful 
manufactures and institutions, invited those who 
had been persecuted on account of their religion 
to return, and provided for the invalid soldiers. 
Having thus attended to the most important ob- 
jects, he visited his Westphalian provinces, and 
went to the baths of Aix la Chapelle. 

It was about this time that the king issued a 
mandate against the oppression of the people by 
civil officers, by which he says many * have 
not only been totally ruined, but forced to leave 
the country . . . . His majesty must have 
officers, and will always take care that they 
shall have what is their right by contract; but 
he will not allow them to act tyrannically towards 
the subjects, and to treat their persons and pro- 
petty as though they were the serfs of the offi- 
cers.” He, therefore, enjoins the General Di- 
rectory to which this order is addressed, * to 
remind all officers to behave in a Christian man- 
ner towards the peasants and subjects; other- 
wise, if any misconduct of this kind comes to 
his majesty’s knowledge, he will make a rigor- 








place in the capital and throughout the whole | ous example of the offender; for it is as criminal 


in an officer to drive a subject or peasant out 
of the country as to drive a soldier out of the 
ranks.” 

It was only four years since Frederick’s father 
had in 1738, issued a remarkable mandate for- 
bidding * the barbarous practice of beating the 
people in a scandalous manner with sticks and 
whips like brute beasts’’—a fact which, coupled 
with the order of the young monarch, shows to 
what deplorable oppression the lower classes in 
Prussia were subject till near the middle of the 
last century. 

But Frederick did not stop there. In June, 
1743, he ordered all sentences in criminal cases 
to be forwarded to him, that the people in the 
provinces might not be tormented at pleasure. 
At length, in January, 1744, an ordinance was 
issued declaring that every subject should be at 
liberty to submit his grievances and complaints, 
representations and petitions, to the king him- 
self. Convinced of the defects of the judicial 
system, he took measures fer expediting pro- 
cesses, and directed Covcceji, the minister, to 
draw up a plan for a reform of justice. Cocceji 
found that those defects arose from the circum- 


stance that the tribunals were composed of 


young, inexperienced, and ignorant presidents 
and counsellors, who had purchased their places 
during the late reign; that the civil officers, hav- 
ing very small salaries or none at all, were 
intent on making as much as they could by 
fees, and not kept in check by regular visit- 
ations ; lastly, that men of ability would not fol- 


low the profession of advocates, on account of 


the obnoxious costume attached to it, and there- 
fore such offices were filled by needy and un- 
qualified persons, who sucked the very blood 
out of the people. ‘The objections raised by 
Arnim, then minister of justice, and the war 
which soon afierwards broke out, ayain pre- 
vented the king from attending for a time to this 
matter. 

From Aix la Chapelle, Frederick went back 
to Silesia, which province he theneeforward 
visited frequently and traversed in all directions. 
On returning from these excursions, he resided 
sometimes at Charlottenburg, at others at Pots- 
dam, or even at Rheinsberg. He gave encour- 
agement to artists and manufacturers to settle in 
his dominions, and commenced the work pub- 
lished at a later period with the title of * His- 
tory of my Time.’’ ‘The new opera-house in 
Berlin was opened ; dancers were brought from 
France, singers from Italy, and they were paid 
royally, but not profusely. Exorbitant demands 
he rejected, saying: ** What I gave as prince 
was my own; 2s king, I am the treasurer of my 
people.”’ Thus he dismissed Potier, the baJlet- 
master, because he had conducted himself in a 
rude and insolent manner towards the directors 
of the opera, With this man a demoiselle Ro- 
land, an admirable dancer, was so intimately 
connected, that she too quitted Berlin. The 
king spared no money to retain her; but he 
deemed it beneath him to recall Potier on her 
account. In an article which Frederick himself 
wrote on this subject for the Berlin papers, he 
observes: ** Without inquiring here what was 
the nature of the connection between demoiselle 
Roland and Potier, it was found impracticable to 
separate them ; so that there would be no other 
way to regain one of the greatest dancers in 
Europe, but by burdening one’s self at the same 
time with the most egregious fool and the rudest 
clown that ever Terpsichore liad upon her list. 
13 
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Thus there is no gold without alloy, no rose 
without thorns.” 

Frederick expended also considerable sums on 
public buildings, and such is the classic style of 
their architecture that the eye dwells with plea- 
sure, even at the present day, on those structures. 
He instituted a board of architecture, beautified 
the park, established an office for maps and 
plans, and purchased at a high price the late 
Cardinal Polignac’s collection of antiquities, 
statues, vases, and implements, which were de- 
posited at Charlottenburg. ‘This valuable col- 
lection was carried off in 1760 by the Russians 
when they plundered that palace. He had fig- 


trees and vines brought from Marseilles, to be | 
cultivated in the extensive gardens of the same | 
Frugal in all things, he united with | 
| were Germans, yet all papers to be read before 


palace, 
economy a dignity truly royal, and on public 
occasions was not sparing of any suitable ex- 
pense. ‘To awaken domestic industry, to in- 
crease the productions of the soil, to promote 


the manufacture of raw materials, and to keep | 
specie in the country, were the objects of his | 
to the enlightenment and instruction of the Prus- 


most particular attention ; his grand aim being 
to render his dominions as independent of for- 
eign states as possible in regard to the supply 
of their wants. ‘T’o this end, he invited indus- 
trious colonists and artisans, especially silk spin- 
ners and weavers, to settle in his dominions ; 
encouraging the production of silk in the coun- 
try, by premiums, and directing mulberry trees 
to be planted by the road-sides, in ehurch-yards, 
and waste pieces of ground. For the benefit of 
commerce he regulated river navigation, and 
facilitated the communication between the dif- 
ferent provinces of the kingdom by means of 
canals. ‘he canal of Plauen, constructed in 
the first years of his reign for connecting the 
Elbe and the Oder, was finished in 1745, and 
the execution of an old plan for a communica- 
tion between the Oder and Havel was begun in 
1743, and completed by the Finow canal in 
1749. 

Some of the kino’s regulations, it is true, 
were more accordant with the spirit of his time 
than that of the present age. He forbade, for 
instance, young gentlemen of wealthy families 
to travel in foreign countries without his special 
permission, on the ground that in exchange for 
the money which they spent abroad they brought 
back nothing but follies and vices, and that Prus- 
sia contained within itself abundant means of 
instruction. Agreeably to the principles then 
adopted by all states and nations, checks were 
imposed upon the commerce with other coun- 
tries. His incessant efforts to promote the gene- 
ral welfare, nevertheless, richly entitled him to 
the enviable designation of father of his country. 

These his pacific labours were crowned by an 
indefatigable cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
and his example in this respect operated upon 
those immediately about his person. ‘Thus, in 
1741, Marshal Count Schmettau and Count 
Borck, the minister, formed a plan for a literary 
society to meet alternately in their houses. Jor- 
dan and Bielefeld sought to enrol in it members 
of corresponding sentiments. The king soon 
declared himself the patron of this society, as- 
signed to it handsome apartments in the palace, 
and brought about the incorporation of the old 
Academy with it. ‘This institution, called the 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres, con- 
sisted of ordinary members, to whose appoint- 
ment a salary was attached, and honorary, who 
were persons holding high offices of state. Mau- 
pertuis became its president in 1746. Of the 








Academy, the king himself was an active mem- 
ber. Many of his productions—papers on the 
history of his country, on the influence of reli- 
gion, manners and customs, on the progress of 
his nation in arts and sciences, on forms of go- 
vernment, on the laws, and various other sub- 
jects—were read before the Academy. He ex- 
ercised a still greater influence over it by the 
scrupulous selection of new members. The 
Academy itself was divided into four classes. 
Physics, mathematics, speculative philosophy, 
and philology, had each six ordinary members. 
Its memoirs were published annually ; it pro- 
posed prize questions, and rewarded the best 
essay with a medal of the value of fifty ducats 
on the anniversary of its foundation, the 23d of 
January, 1744. Though most of the members 


it were required to be written in French. ‘This 
anomaly is undoubtedly to be ascribed to Frede- 
rick’s influence; still it cannot be denied that 
this institution laboured assiduously in the cul- 
tivation of science, and contributed extensively 


sian nation. ‘The principal source of the income 
of the society consisted in the exclusive sale of 
the almanacs; and through this channel it had 
the means of operating upon all classes of the 
population. 

While thus promoting the arts of peace, the 
king took good care to strengthen his newly- 
acquired provinces, to augment his army, and to 
be prepared for any contingency. In Silesia, 
the fortifications of Glogau, Brieg, Neisse, Ko- 
sel, and Glatz, were repaired and strengthened : 
and magazines were established in those for- 
tresses. ‘The engineers had every where to fol- 
low the designs of the king; and in 1743 he 
laid, with his own hand, the foundation stone of 
Fort Preussen at Neisse, on a spot where he 
had himself placed the first battery against the 
town in the campaign of 1741. Glatz was rais- 
ed by new works to the rank of one of the prin- 
cipal fortresses of the kingdom. In extending 
the fortifications of the place, there were found 
the statues of two saints, Nepomuck, the patron 
saint of Bohemia, and Florian, a protector from 
fire. ‘They were both preserved till the king 
came to Glatz, and he was then asked . what 
should be done with them. * Florian,” he re- 
plied, ‘*is serviceable against fire, but he does 
not interest me: but we must pay some respect 
to the patron of Bohemia.”’ The statue of the 
latter was accordingly placed on the topmost 
platform of the round tower in the works of 
Glatz. At Frederick’s next visit he perceived 
that the saint’s face was turned towards Silesia, 
and observed, with a smile, that this was not 
right, and that he ought to turn it towards the 
country which belonged to him by right. ‘The 
king’s suggestion was accordingly complied 
with. Kosel, in Upper Silesia, hitherto unfor- 
tified, was likewise surrounded with strong 
works, which served to render the frontiers to- 
wards Austria more secure. 

The force of the regiments was increased one 
third; several new regiments of cavalry were 
raised in Silesia, and the king was particularly 
solicitous to infuse a better spirit into this branch 
of the service, which, undervalued by his father 
and the old Dessauer, had lost its former reputa- 
tion. Thus, he availed himself of the short 
period of inactivity after the battle of Mollwitz, 
to teach his eavalry to manceuvre, and to acquire 
greater rapidity in their movements. He con- 
tinued to pursue the same course during the 





peace, and in 1744 gave the officers regulations, 
in which appears this classic injunetion: * The 
king hereby forbids all officers of cavalry, upon 
pain of being broke with ignominy, ever to suf- 
fer themselves to be attacked in any action by 
the enemy: the Prussians, on the contrary, must 
always attack him.” In manceuvres, he never 
considered any cavalry attack brisk enough, un- 
less he was sprinkled with the foam of the 
horses, when he cried **Halt!’’ By his exer- 
tions, his army, which, at the death of his father, 
amounted to no more than 76,00 men, was in- 
creased in four years to 120,000; and, well 
aware that upon this depended the safety of his 
country, he strove to give it the highest degree 
of perfection. Notwithstanding all these expen- 
sive arrangements, Frederick contrived, in the 
space of two years, to replenish his empty cof- 
fers, and to place himself in a condition to carry 
on, with his own means, any war into which he 
might be forced, without requiring sacrifices 
from his country, or soliciting foreign aid. 
While thus performing the duties of a sovereign 
at home, he kept an attentive eye on the political 
horizon. Since he seceded from the alliance 
against Austria, that power had gained consider- 
able military advantages. ‘The French army in 
Bohemia, under the marshals Broglio and Bel- 
leisle, was obliged to retreat from Prague, where 
it was nearly famished; favoured by night and 
fog it slipped away at last, leaving behind a gar- 
rison of about a thousand invalids, which soon 
capitulated, and was allowed to march off to 
Eger. ‘lhe Austrians were now at liberty to 
direct all their efforts against Bavaria; and the 
day afier the elector was crowned emperor, as 
Charles VII., they took possession of his capital, 
Munich; which, however, he recovered with the 
aid of field-marshai count Seckendorf. ‘This 
was the same officer whom we have seen exer- 
cising extraordinary influence over Frederick 
Wiliam I. and the court of Prussia, in the quality 
of ambassador in Berlin from the emperor Charles 
VI. On his recall from Berlin, he was employed 
in the war against the Turks, but with such ill 
success that, on a charge of treachery, he was 
sent, in confinement, to the fortress of Gratz. 
On his release, after the death of the emperor, he 
entered into the Bavarian service. On the 9th of 
May, 1742, prince Charles of Lorraine defeated 
part of the Bavarian army at Simpach, and 
Charles VII. was once more obliged to leave his 
capital. His dominions again fell into the hands 
of the Austrians, and as Charles had made the 
Bohernians take the oath of allegiance to him at 
Prague, Maria Theresa revenged herself by re- 
quiring his subjects to do the same to her at 
Munich. Meanwhile, England, in resentment 
for the succours afforded by France to the 
Spaniards, with whom she was at war, resolved 
to give active assistance to Austria against France. 
George II. formed an alliance in behalf of the 
Pragmatic Sanction with the republic of the 
United Netherlands, where, in the autumn of 
1742, a pragmatic army, as it was called, of 
50,000 men, was collected. The king of England 
took the command of it in person, and, in Feb- 
ruary, 1743, led it in spite of all the protestations 
of Frederick and of the emperor, through Juliers 
and Cologne to the Mayn, for the purpose of 
of effecting a junction with prince Charles of 
Lorraine. Here, however, he was met by a 
French army of 60,000 men, under marshal de 
Noailles, at Dettingen. ‘The French commenced 
the attack. ‘The king advanced to reconnoitre the 
enemy, when his horse, frightened at the can- 
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nonade, ran away, and had nearly carried him into 
the enemy’s lines before one of his attendants 
could stop him. His majesty then dismounted, 
and fought on foot at the head of his Hanoverians. 
Drawing his sword, and throwing himself into 
the atiitude of a fencing-master, he continued to 
expose himself without flinching to the’enemy’s 
fire. ‘Che duke of Cumberland, at the head of the 
guards, not only exhibited proofs of that valour 
which has never been denied him, but also dis- 
played a humanity which he had not the reputation 
ot possessing. Having received a wound, he 
would not allow the surgeon to dress it till he 
had attended to a French prisoner who had suf- 
fered more severely than himself, saying, “* He 
is in a worse state than lam, and may not be 
able to obtain that assistance which | am sure to 
do.” On this occasion the honourable Mr. ‘Town- 
shend (afterwards Marquis Townshend) com- 
menced his military eareer, when very young, as 
ensign in the guards. It happened that during 
the engagement a cannon-ball killed a drummer 
near him, and seattered his brains in every direc- 
tion. ‘Townshend’s eyes were fixed upon the 
ghastly object, and it seemed wholly to engroas 
his thoughts. A superior officer observing him, 
imagined that the novice was intimidated by the 
sight, and accosted him in language intended to 
cheer his spirits. ‘Oh! replied the youth, 
“1 am not frightened; I am only puzzled to 
make out how a fellow with such a quantity of 
brains came to be here.” 

The French, owing to their own impetuosity, 
were defeated with the loss of 5,000 men, and 
obliged to repass the Mayn, with precipitation. 
The king pursued them across the Rhine, which 
Prince Charles had already passed at the head of 
the Austrians. Frederick, in the History of his 
own Time, frankly admits that * the victory of 
Dettingen gave by no means as much pleasure 
to the king of Prussia as it did to the king of 
England.” Noailles, after his defeat, went to 
confer with the emperor, who, without territo- 
ries, without hope, and even without resources 
for his subsistence, had sought refuge at Frank- 
furt, and gave him a letter of credit for 40,000 
crowns, which was thankfully received. 

In September, England, Holland, and Austria 
concluded a treaty of alliance at Worms, to 
which Sardinia and Saxony afterwards acceded, 
and George II. wrote significantly to Maria 
Theresa, ** Madam, that which is worth taking 
is worth retaking.”’ The letter fell into the hands 
of Frederick, who was already upon his guard. 
The emperor sued for peace, and France offered 
to evacuate Germany, if the queen of Hungary 
would restore his hereditary dominions to that 
prince ; but she haughtily replied that she should 
keep them as a compensation for Silesia. ‘The 
treaty of Worms guarantied the sfatus quo of 
1739 ; the object of the allies was therefore sufli- 
ciently manifest, and the intention to wrest Sile- 
sia from the king of Prussia was clearly ex- 
pressed. » Under these circumstances, the court 
of France resolved to sound Frederick, and to 
ascertain whether he was disposed to join it 
against Austria and her allies. It was thought 
that Voltaire, owing to his influence with Frede- 
rick, would be the fittest person to accomplish 
this object, and accordingly, towards the end of 
1743, that renowned writer appeared in Berlin in 
the demi-official capacity of a diplomatist. Of his 
abilities in that character the king speaks rather 
contemptuously. ‘He had some ‘patrons at 
Versailles, and thought this a sufficient reason 
for giving himself the airs of a negotiator. His 


brilliant imagination ran riot in the vast field of 
politics. He brought with him no eredentials, 
and his mission turned out a mere farce, a plea- 
sautry.”’ 

But though the king had so mean an opinion 
of Voltaire’s talents for business, yet, when his 
coming was first proposed, he gave him the 
warmest invitation to Berlin. The account of 
this visit from the pen of Voltaire himself, though 
inaccurate in many of the details, and written at 
a time when he entertained extreme ill-will to- 
wards the king of Prussia, is very amusing. He 
tells us that, as it was necessary to assign some 
pretext for leaving France just then, he attributed 


Mirepoix, who held the office of ministre de la 
feuille des benéfices, and who had persuaded the 
king to refuse his approval of Voltaire’s election 
to the place in the Frencn Academy vacant by 
the death of cardinal Fleury. Louis XV. ap- 
proved of this expedient. ‘I wrote in conse- 
quence to the king of Prussia,’’ continues Vol- 
taire, ‘* that [ could no longer endure the perse- 
cutions of this Theatin [the bishop had been a 
monk of that order} and that I should take refuge 
under the protection of a philosophical sovereign, 
out of the reach of the insults of such a bigot. 
As this prelate was accustomed to sign ‘ L’anc. 
eveq. de Mirepoix,’ and his hand-writing was 
very illegible, we used to read /’ane instead of 
the abbreviation for Z’ancien. ‘This was a fer- 
tile theme for jokes, and never was negotiation 
more gay. The king of Prussia, who was never 
better pleased than to laugh at courtier monks 
and prelates, poured forth a deluge of sarcasms 
against the ne de Mirepoix, and entreated me 
to come to him. I took good care to show my 


the ears of the bishop. He went and complained 
of me to Louis XV. because, as he said, I made 
him pass for a fool at foreign courts. ‘The king 
answered that this was a settled thing, and that 
he must not mind it. This answer of Louis, 
which was not at all consistént with his character, 
always struck me as extraordinary. For my part, 
1 had the pleasure at the same time to revenge 
myself on a bishop who had excluded me from 
the Academy, to make a most agreeable journey, 
and to put myself in the way of rendering ser- 
vice to the king and the state. 

** When I arrived in Berlin, the king gave me 
a lodging in his palace, as he had done on my 
former visits. He led the same sort of life as he 
had done ever since his accession to the throne. 
He rose at five in summer and six in winter. If 
you wish to learn what were the ceremonies of 
the royal lever, wherein consisted th right of 
the grande and petite entrée, what were the du- 
ties of his grand almoner, his high chamberlain, 
his first gentleman of the bed-chamber, his pages, 
I will tell you that a single footman came to light 
his fire, to dress, and to shave him: indeed he 
dressed himself almost without assistance. His 


bed-room was handsome: a rich balustrade of | 


silver decorated with well-executed Cupids of 
the same metal, seemed to guard a bed, the cur- 
tains of which were seen. But behind the cur- 
tains there was a library instead of a bed; while 
the king slept on a wretched truckle-bed with a 
small mattrass placed behind a screen in one 
corner of the room. 

“The king’s prime minister now arrived by 
the back stairs with a great bundle of papers 
under hisarm. ‘This prime minister was a clerk, 
who lodged in the second floor of the house of 





Fredersdorf, a soldier who had become his valet- 


his depariure to a quarrel with the ex-bishop of | 


letters and his answers, so that the affair reached | 


"| assistance of an architect. 


de-chambre and favourite, having formerly at 
tended the king when he was prisoner at Custrin. 
The secretaries of state sent all their despatches 
to this clerk, [in reality the king’s chief secre- 
tary | who made extracts from them. The king 
had the answers to them written on the margin 
in very few words. ‘Thus all the affairs of the 
whole kingdom were soon despatched. ‘The 
secretaries of state, or other ministers, very rarely 
had audiences of the king: there were some of 
them, indeed, to whom he had never spoken. 
His father had introduced such regularity into 
| the finances, every thing was done with such 
| military exactness, and the obedience to orders 
was so unlimited, that four hundred leagues of 
country were as easily managed as the estate of 
an abbey. 

** About eleven, the king, in his boots, re- 
viewed his regiment of guards in his garden; 
and at the same hour all the colonels did the same 
| all over the kingdom, After the parade he dined ; 
|his brothers, the general officers, and ove or 
two of his chamberlains, dined with him. The 
dinner was as good as it could be in a country 
| where there is neither game, nor tolerable but- 
cher’s meat, and where all the flour must be 
brought from Magdeburg. 

‘+ After dinner, the king retired alone to his 
cabinet and wrote verses till five or six o’clock. 
At that hour, a young man, named D’Arget,* 
who had been secretary to Valori, the French 
| envoy, came and read to him. At seven com- 
menced the concert, at which the king performed 
| on the flute as ably as the first professional mu- 
|sician. ‘The music executed was also frequently 
| of the king’s composition, for there was no art 
| but what he cultivated.” 
| Asa contrast to the simplicity of Frederick’s 
ordinary life, Voltaire gives a magnificent ac- 
| count of his splendour on state occasions. 
| «The king, when he went to Berlin, exhibited 
great magnificence on days of public ceremony. 

It was a fine sight for vain men, that is tosay for 
| almost the whole world, to see him at table, sur- 
rounded by twenty princes of the empire, dining 
off the most beautiful gold plate in Europe, and 
| attended by thirty handsome pages and as many 
| Heydues, superbly dressed, carrying large dishes 
|of massive gold. On these occasions, and on 
| these alone, the great officers of the crown made 
| their appearance. After these entertainments, 
| the court went to the opera in the great theatre, 
| three hundred feet long, built by Knobelsdorf, 
lone of Frederick’s chamberlains, without the 
The most admirable 
singers and the best dancers were at this time in 
| the pay of the king of Prussia.” 
Voltaire dwells with great self-complacency on 
| his negotiation and its results, having evidently a 
}much higher opinion of his diplomatic powers 
than his royal host. ‘* Amidst fetes, operas, and 
suppers,” he says, ‘‘ my secret negotiation ad- 
vanced. The king allowed me to speak to him 
on all subjects, and I often mingled questions 
| relative to France and Austria, in conversations 
jon the A®ineid or Livy. ‘The king sometimes 
| became excited, and then he told me that, as long 
las the court of France continued to’ knock at 
| every door in order to obtain’ peace, he would 
never go to war in its favour. I sent to him my 
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| reflections on the subject written on one side of 


a sheet of paper. He answered on the other 


* Here Voltaire is inaccurate; D’Arget was not 
in the king’s service till after the second Silesian 
war, 
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side my bold remarks, in which I said: ‘ Can 
you doubt that the house of Austria will demand 
the restitution of Silesia on the first opportunity 2” 
His answer to this question, written on the mar- 
gin, was: 
Ils seront regu, Biribi, 
A la fagon de Barbari, mon ami. 

This negotiation of an entirely new kind con- 
cluded by a tirade from the king of Prussia, in 
one of his moments of irritation against his dear 
uncle, the king of England. These two sove- 
reigns disliked ene another. ‘The king of Prussia 
used to say, ‘George is Frederick’s uncle, but 
George is not the king of Prussia’s uncle.’ At 
lust he said to me, * Let France declare war 
against England, and / will march.’ ‘This was 
all I wanted, I returned as speedily as possible 
to the court of France, to make my report. I 
gave some hopes which | had been led to enter- 
tain in Berlin and which did not prove delusive. 
The following spring the king of Prussia made 
a fresh treaty with France and advanced into 
Bohemia with 100,000 men.” 

In the middle of February, 1744, Count 
Seckendorf arrived in Berlin as envoy from the 
unfortunate Charles VII., and found the king 
most favourably disposed towards that princes 
Frederick was alike anxious to effect a general 
peace, to support the new head of the empire in 
his dignity, and to maintain the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the German princes and his own in- 
fluence in the affairs of the empire. ‘To this 
end, he conceived the idea of founding a Ger- 
manie confederation—an idea subsequently car- 
ried into effect by Napoleon, in the confederation 
of the Rhine—powerful enough to defend the 
interests of its members against the preponderant 
power of Austria. With this object, he took a 
journey in the empire, upon pretext of visiting 
Pyrmont for the benefit of the waters; but the 
German princes would not furnish soldiers for 
slaughter without being paid for them, and the 
finances of France were too low to afford them 
subsidies. ‘* No money, no German princes !”’ 
he exclaimed. He felt that in the ensuing struggle 
with Austria lhe should have to depend almost en- 
tirely on himself. Importuned for succour by 
Charles VII., he concluded on the 22d of May, 
1744, a union at Frankfurt with him and also 
with the king of Sweden as elector of Hesse 
Cassel, ‘for the purpose of restoring to Ger- 
many its liberty, to the emperor his dignity, and 
peace to Europe.”’ A second treaty with Charles 
VII. related to the conquest and partition of 
Bohemia. 

In France 1 considerable change had recently 
taken place. Cardinal Fleury was dead, and the 
reign of mistresses, with all its intrigues and 
contradictions, had commenced, The state had 
no governing head. Frederick was well aware 
of this, and he took care one day to intimate as 
much to the French ambassador. Being at the 
opera, where the curtain was drawn up a little so 
as to show the legs of some French dancers, who 
were cutting their capers, the king turned to- 
wards the English ambassador who sat near him, 
and said in a whisper, but loud enough to be 
heard by the ambassador of France: ** Look 
there—whata pérfect image of the French minis- 
try ! all legs and no head !” 

Still France was the only power whose alliance 
could be serviceable to Frederick: but to nego- 
tiate svecessfully with such a ministry was no 
easy task. The king seletted’Count Rothenburg 
for his new ambassador to Paris, who, having 
been himself in the French service, and haying 





relatives at the court of Versailles, was best ac- 
quainted with the state of things there. .He re- 
solved, however, to put to the testthe count’s 
qualifications for that post. Frederick, therefore, 
sent for him, and assuming the part of the French 
minister, he raised all soris of difficulties and 
counter-arguments against his own overtures, 
without sparing himself in the least. Rothen- 
burg confuted all that he advanced with such 
ability that the king at length said: “If you 
speak as well there, and adduce as strong argu- 
ments, you cannot fail of success.”” 

Nor was the king mistaken, Rothenburg car- 
ried his point. France armed afresh, and on the 
5th of June, 1744, an offensive alliance on the 
basis of the Frankfurt union was concluded with 
Prussia against Austria, for the protection of the 
emperor. Louis XV. promised to send an army 
to the Upper and another to the Lower Rhine ; 
while Frederick was to invade Bohemia, and to 
have for his share of the conquests that might be 
made a part of Bohemia bordering on Sile- 
sia and the Austrian portion of that province. 

It was now from Russia alone that Frederick 
expected any unpleasant interference. In that 
country, on the throne of which the empress 
Elizabeth was now seated, every body was needy 
and of course the more accessible to the bribes 
of England. ‘The empress had a personal anti- 
pathy to Frederick, and the court naturally par- 
ticipated in that feeling. He nevertheless con- 
trived to gain a party there, by bringing about a 
union between Peter, the heir to the throne, and 
the Princess Catherine of Anhalt-Zerbst—after- 
wards the Empress Catherine —whose father was 
then a general in the Prussian service, and 
zealously devoted to the interests of the king. 

. Before the sword was drawn, the extinction of 
the line of the princes of East Friesland afforded 
Frederick occasion to add that country to his do- 
minions, the reversion of it having been granted 
by the emperor to his grandfather in 1694. Re- 
gardless of the remonstrances and protests of the 
house of Hanover, he chose the shortest way to 
put himself in possession of his right; sending 
his troops to take possession of it, on the Ist of 
June, and receiving the oath .of allegiance from 
the inhabitants. 
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The Anstrians under Prince Charles of Lor-. 


raine, whom we left on the Rhine, were pre- 
paring to follow up their advantages and to seek 
the French, when their operations in this quarter 
were suddenly suspended, and their army was 
recalled to Bohemia. ‘This moment Frederick 
deemed the most suitable for renewing thé war. 
He calculated that the Frencl: would closely fol- 
low the retreating Austrians, and prevent them 
from being troublesomé to him in Bohemia. An- 
other French army was to enter Westphalia, and 


This plan could 


to cover him against Hanover. 
of success, if his allies did their duty, 


not fail 


On the 10th of August, 1744, the foreign am. 


prt i were apprised, in a printed manifesto, 
of the reasons which dewtatied the king to 
hasien to the succour of the emperor; and, gn 
the 15th, he set out to join the army, which, 
100,000 strong, marched in three columns upon 
Bohemia, being designated in the manifesto as 
imperial ‘auxiliaries. Une column was led 
the king himself through Saxony to the left bank 
of the Elbe ; the second by the hereditary prince 
of Anhalt through Lusatia; the third by Mar. 
shal Schwerin from Silesia through Braunan, 
The old prince of Anhalt covered the electorate, 
and General Marwitz Upper Silesia. A passage 
through Saxony, if the king had applied for it, 
would of couse have been refused him: he for- 
bore therefore to demand it, and marched direct 
for Pirna, where he was joined by the regiments 
from Magdeburg; and he was highly amused 
with the show of resistance made here and there 
by the Saxon government. His troops observed 
excellent discipline, paid for every thing with 
ready money, and obtained supplies in greater 
abundance than they needed. 

Zieten, with the life-hussars, preceded the 
royal column. He found Bohemia stripped of 
troops ; and it was from the cavalry regiment of 
Esterhazy alone that he had to encounter any 
serious resistance; but the hussars fell upon it 
with such impetuosity that few escaped. The 
splendid sabretashes of the enemy excited the 
cupidity of the hussars ; the lives of their own- 
ers were sacrificed, and presently the greater part 
of the Zieten hussars were decorated with these 
coveted spoils of the Esterhazy horse. 

On the 2d of September, the Prussian army 
was collected before Prague ; but the city could 
not be immediately attacked for the want of 
heavy artillery, which had been despatched from 
Saxony up the Elbe, and had not yet arrived. 
The Austrian general, Bathiany, was hastily 
summoned from Bavaria to cover the Bohemian 
capital, and six thousand men were constantly 
employed on the fortifications ; while the whole 
kingdom held solemn fasts, and prayed Heaven 
to pour out the vial of its wrath upon the here- 
lic king. Frederick, on his part, sent off with 
all possible secrecy a detachment under General 
Haack, to seize Bathiany’s grand magazine at 
Beraun; but the design got wind, and Haack 
found the enemy prepared for his coming. He 
had crossed the bridge near the town, and forced 
one of the gates, when he perceived two bodies 
of cavalry advancing to attack him, and had only 
just time to retire to a neighbouring height. 
Here, forming his troops into a square, he re- 
pulsed the enemy, and returned honourably, 
though without executing his errand, to head- 
quarters, while Bathiany removed his magazines 
to Pilsen, where they were more secure. Frre- 
derick had afterwards cause to lament that he had 
not employed all his force to prevent this ope- 
ration. J 
| At length the heavy artillery arrived before 
Prague, and, on the Toth of September, the Prus- 
sians opened the trenches in three different 
places. Schwerin commanded the siege, under 
the immediate ordets of the king. On the 12th, 
he stormed fort Ziska in open day, and took 
two redoubts in the rear of it, which the French 
had thrown up and called Swallow Nests. A 
fatal accident i red this success. The king, 
accompanied by several officers, had quitted the 





trenches near Bubenetz to observe Schwerin’s 
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T'he,number of this ape 

attack. ‘The number of persons at” at- 
tracted the Saiee of the enemy, wh A to 
their guns against it, and a_ ball at the 
king’s side Prince Albert Frederick n- 
burg-Schwedt, who. had commanded) the pre- 
ceding night in the approaches as major-general 
du jour, and had distinguished himself in the 
battle of Mollwitz. Frederick was deeply 
affected, and wrote to the chief gouvernante, 


delicately as possible with this loss. 

In the following days, the Prussians kept up 
such a heavy fire from their well-manned batte- 
ries as to do great injury to the ramparts, to set 
the water-mill on fire, to demolish many houses, 
and to destroy the sluices of the Mulda. The 
water was now so low, that it might be forded 
any where, and the city stormed on this side, 
which had neither wall nor ramparts. In an at- 
tack made on the 14th, upon three bastions at once, 
a volunteer, David Kraul of Magdeburg, a pri- 
vate in the regiment of Brunswick-Bevern, was 
the first to mount one of the bastions, where, 
after he had fired all his ball-cartridges, he de- 
fended himself with the sword till his comrades 
followed him and took the work. ‘To reward 
this heroic deed, the king not only ordered the 
man to be entertained in his uniform of private 
at the table of the marshals, but made him a 
handsome present, ennobled him by the name of 
Kraul Von Ziskaberg, and promoted him to a 
lieutenaney in the grenadier battalion of Byla. 
The successful issue of this assault convinced 
Ogilvie and Count Harsch, the commandants of 
Prague, that a longer defence was impracticable. 
They resolved to capitulate, and on the 16th sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war, with the 
whole garrison, amounting to 12,000 men. This 
conquest cost the Prussians only forty killed and 
about the same number wounded. 

An Austrian officer, named Lentulns, who then 
held no higher commission than that of captain, 
filled with generous indignation at finding him- 
self a prisoner with his company, broke his 
sword. The king of Prussia, pleased with this 
action, invited him frequently to his table, and 
would have taken him at once into his service ; 
but it was not till the conclusion of the peace, 
that Lentulus could be prevailed upon to accept 
the king’s offers ; and he became, in the sequel, 
one of Frederick’s distinguished generals. 

The Prussian army advanced without further 
loss of time. Between the 23d of September 
and the 2d of October, General Nassau took the 
towns of Tabor, Budweis, and Frauenberg with- 
out much difficulty. It was by the advice of 
Marshal Belleisle that the king pursued this 
route, as he contended that, by this operation, the 
communication with Bavaria would be re-esta- 
blished ; but the consequences were disastrous, 
and exposed him and his army to the danger of 
destructi Many circumstances had, within a 
short time, taken a different turn from what the 
king had calculated upon. The brilliant capture 
of Prague authorised him to hope that Saxony 
would be induced to withdraw from the Austrian 
alliance ; but the court of Vienna having fixed 
the wavering King Augustus by the promise of 
the Silesian principalities of Glogau and Sagan, 
he placed at the beginning of October an auxili- 
ary force at the disposal of Austria ©) 

Fredetiek’s allies, the French, had. on their 


part managed re very ilk Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, had, as'I eedileeiy stated, been 
ordered to return from the Rhine with all possi- 








ble expedition ; and, in the presence of the ecom- 
Tag » 13 ? 


‘ * 


bined French, Bavarians, and Hessians, this able 
commander effected the passage of the Rhine in 
such a masterly manner, that in a short time he 
entered Bohemia, without being annoyed on his 
march by the enemy in his rear. Being joined 
by Bathiany and the Saxon corps, he occupied 
with his army, 90,000 strong, an almost impreg- 
nable camp in the circle of Prachin, intending to 
pass the Mulda, in the rear of the Prussians, to 
cut them off entirely from Prague, and to destroy 
them by famine. Famine, however, was be- 
forehand with the enemy. In the faulty position 
which Frederick had taken up contrary to his 
better judgment, he had not sufficiently supplied 
himself with provisions. ‘The Bohemians of all 
classes cordially hated the Prussians, and placed 
out of their reach those necessaries which the 
roving parties of Pandours and Hulans could not 
carry away. The inhabitants of the villages for- 
sook their dwellings, buried their provisions, and 
fled to the woods ; and if any individual, yielding 
to the inducements held out, rendered a service 
to the Prussians, inhuman punishments awaited 
him. Under these deplorable circumstances, 
many of the soldiers deserted, and the others 
began loudly to express their discontent. It was 
impossible to defend Prague, and at the same 
time penetrate into Austria. ‘The enemy, stronger 
by one half, could not be drawn into a pitched 
battle. After many consultations with his gene- 
rals, and after having been caught, as it were, in 
a net, and for a month without intelligence of the 
occurrences in the rest of Europe, the king re- 
treated with some loss, incessantly pursued by 
the light troops of the enemy, and on the 9th of 
November crossed the Elbe at Kollin and Kut- 
tenberg. 

It was only on two occasions that the Prus- 
sians sustained any loss worth mentioning, in 
this retreat.’ On the first, Lieutenant-colonel Ja- 
nus, having been sent with 200 hussars to pro- 
cure provisions at a village near ‘l'abor, was sur- 
rounded by a detachment of Austrians of such 
superior force, that he had no choice but death 
or flight} He preferred the former, and sacri- 
ficed his life ; his hussars were dispersed. ‘The 
other loss Frederick incurred through a fault that 
reflects honour on his heart. ‘Three hundred 
sick and wounded were lying in the towns of 
Tabor and Budweis, and could not be removed 
for want of vehicles. ‘I'o prevent. them from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, the king left 
3,000 healthy troops to gatrison both places, 
hoping after he had gained a battle, to be able to 
release them. The skill of the enemy thwarted 
this intention ; and, when Frederick would have 
withdrawn at least the 3,000 healthy men, he 
found that it was too late. 

The only advantage yained during this melan- 
choly period, was in the action near Tein on the 

f October. Zieten, who a few davs before 
had been promoted to the rank of major-general, 
here defeated the Austrian General Ghylany and 
Colonel Treneck. ‘The king attached such con- 
sequence to this success, that he rode out to meet 
the hussars, and led the victorious corps in tri- 
umph to the camp. On the other hand, Bud- 
weis, Tabor, and. Frauenberg fell into the hands 
of the Austrians. 

It was. Frederick’s design to halt at Kollin and 


| to give battle to the enemy. ‘T’o this end, and to 


secure communication between e and 
Silesia, he occupied Kollim and P itz, both 
situated on the other bank of the Elbe, with a 
Pie foree. Prince Charles, on the contrary, 
following the king, but showing» no disposition 
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to risk a battle, chose so admirable an encamp- 
ment near Breloch, that he was inassailable. He 
considered the campaign at an end, and would 
have gone into winter-quarters, had he not re- 
ceived positive orders from the court of Vienna 
to prosecute the war, to push on under all cir- 
cumstances beyond the Elbe, to cut off the com- 
munication of the Prussians with Prague, and 
thus drive them entirely out of Bohemia. | Mar- 
shal ‘T'raun, an able general, of whom Frederick 
had for some weeks past, and especially during 
his retreat, been, as it were, taking lessons, was 
charged with the execu‘‘on of this plan. By 
false maneuvres and reports, the king was led 
to believe that the marshal’s object was the re- 
covery of ‘Prague or Kollin, and he was thus in- 
duced to pay particular attention to those two 
places ; of the real design, that of crossing the 
Elbe, Frederick had the less suspicion, as he con- 
sidered it impracticable, and had occupied the 
bank of the river in such a manner that no move- 
ment of the enemy could escape him. All the 
king’s vigilance, however, was thrown away. 
Un the day before the commencement of the ene- 
my’s operation, Prince Charles directed some 
Hulans and hussars to swim across the Elbe ‘to 
the bank occupied by the Prussians. Here they 
concealed themselves in a thick wood, where 
they took prisoners or shot all the officers and 
messengers going to the king. It was owing to 
the negligence of a Prussian hussar-patrol that 
these Austrians were able to cross the river un- 
observed, and to establish themselves on the 
hither bank ; and this was the first, and certainly 
very great, occasion that Frederick had to be dis- 
satisfied with Zieten’s hussars. 

It was im the night of the 19th of November 
that the united Austrian and Saxon army ap- 
proached ‘the Elbe, opposite to the village of 
Teinitz, with such silence and caution, as not to 
be perceived by the Prussian posts along the 
river till they saw the pontoons arriving. ‘They 
gave the alarm, but too late. Zieten and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wedel], who were posted here, 
instantly repaired to the scene of danger, and 
sent’an officer to the king to apply for succour. 
On reaching the Elbe they found»the enemy’s 
bridge of boats completed near Solonitz, the 
hither bank diversified by numerous eminences, 
occupied by infantry and artillery, and the bold- 
est grenadiers picked out and put foremost to 
force a passage. ‘The Prussians were received 
with a tremendous cannonade, but the hussars 
and grenadiers twice repulsed the advancing foe. 
Re-enforced by fresh troops, the Austrians made 
a third attempt, and for a moment drove back 
Wedell’s corps, fatigued with its preceding ex- 
ertions: but Zieten soon put a stop to their 
triumph. Hastening up with two squadrons, he 
overthrew the enemy, drove part of them into the 
Elbe, and the others back to the bridge. ‘The 
Austrian commander, chagrined to find the pas- 
sage obstructed by a handful of men, developed 
more and more force, inereased the fire of the 
artillery, sent forward whole regiments, and con- 
structed bridges of boats in several other places. 
Zieten and Wedell sent fresh messengers to the 
king: the hopes of speedy sueccour upheld their 
courage.’ For five hours they disputed every 
inch of ground with a far superior force, and it 
was not till they had exhausted all their powder, 
a great number of their bravest men had fallen, 
and they saw no prospect of help, that the 
thought of retreat, whieh they executed with oil 
ability as even to save the wounded from falling 


into the hands of the enemy. 
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The messengers whom the Prussian officers 
had sent in their necessity to the king were 
taken, as we have seen, by the concealed Aus- 
trian Hulans: so that it was not till the return of 
Zieten and Wedell that Frederick learned what 
had happened. He had heard the cannonade, 
but attributed it to an assault upon Kollin, for the | 
result of which he was under noconcern. If he 
had received the tidings, the Austrians must have 
been totally defeated ; but even the conflict that 
had just occurred redounded to the glory of the 
Prussian arms, and Wedell was styled by the 
king in his works, * the Prussian Leonidas.” 
It was probably owing to his vexation at the 
negligence of the hussar-patrol that Frederick 
makes no mention of the extraordinary merit of 
Zieten in this affair. ‘* How fortunate,” ex- 
claimed Prince Charles during the fight, ‘would 
it be for Maria Theresa if she had such officers !’’ 

At any rate, the passage of the Elbe by the 
Austrians deranged anew Frederick’s plan of 
operations. He concentrated his troops near 
Wischeniowitz, and held a council of war, to 
decide whether he ought to proceed to Prague 
and establish himself in Bohemia, or to evacuate 
that country entirely and return to Silesia. He" 
himself and most of the generals declared in 
favour of the latter alternative. ‘The retreat to 
Silesia was therefore determined upon and forth« 
with earried into execution. Bulow, Frederick’s 
aide-de-camp, contrived to pass through the ene- 
mys troops with orders to the Prussians still in 
Bohemia, and especially in Prague, to evacuate 
the country. General Einsiedel, who command- 
ed the garrison of Prague, evacuated the place 
on the 26th of November, but without executing 
the king’s orders to blow up the principal fortifi- 
cations, to destroy the heavy artillery, to burn 
the gun-carriages, end to throw the muskets of 
the Austrians into the river. Ejnsiedel directed 
his march through Lusatia to Silesia, and would | 
have arrived there without army, but for the} 
resolute General Count Rothenbtrg, who took 
care to remedy the blunders which he committed. 
Frederick dismissed him. Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt, to whom he owed the command of the 
grenadiers of the life-guard, would not admit 
him to his presence, alleging that he had stained 
the honour of the Prussian arms; and, when old 
Marshal Schwerin pleaded in his exeuse the 
difficult cireumstances in whieh he was placed, 
he fell into disgrace with the king, and retired 
from the service till Frederick recalled him to it 
in 1747. 

The main army meanwhile commenced its 
retreat in three columns, partly through the 
county of Glatz, partly through the narrow 
passes near Braunau, partly by Trautenau and 
Schatzlar, and in the beginning of December en- 
tered Silesia. Its march was not a little impeded 
by bad weather, wretched roads, and the want 
of necessaries. At the village of Pless, a horde 
of Pandours attacked the Prussian rear-guard. 
They had already killed or wounded about forty 
men, when, amidst the din of the fight, they 


not till after the arrival of the army at/T’annhav- 
sen, on the 6th of December, that he left it to 
repair to Berlin. 

Thus terminated this campaign, one of the 
most disastrous in the whole career of the Prus- 
s.an monarch. He acknowledged all the faults 
committed in the course of it by himself and his 
allies, profited by the lessons which he received 
from his adversary, Marshal Traun, and at a 
later period observed: ‘* My grand army, which 
was to have swallowed up Bohemia and to over- 
run Austria, met with the fate that befel the in- 
vincible armada of Philip Il. of Spain.” 

Severe in judging of the faults committed by 
himself, Frederick speaks in high terms of the 
tactics of the Austrian commander. ‘+ The con- 
duct of Traun,”’ he says, ** is a model of excel- 
lence, which every soldier, fond of his profession, 
ought to study, in order to imitate it, if he has 
talents todo so. ‘The king himself confessed 
that he considered this campaign as his school in 
the art of war, and Marshal Traun as his master. 
Prosperity is often more dangerous to princes 
than adversity ; the one intoxicates them with 
presumption, the other renders them cautious 
and modest.” 

On the 13th of December, the king set out for 
Berlin to seek resources for the ensuing cam- 
paign: leaving to Prince Leopold of Anhalt the 
command of the army, with which he was to 
cover the frontiers of Silesia against the victo- 
rious enemy and to prevent his further advance 
into the upper province. It should be observed 
that, during the campaign, Lieutenant-General 
Marwitz, with about 18,000 Prussians, had 
completely fulfilled his destination, levied contri- 
butions in Moravia, and occupied the Hungarian 
militia. But when he was pressed on the one 
hand by this militia and on the other by Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, he fell back to Oppeln ; and 
Prince Leopold stationed a second corps under 
General Lehwald about Ottmachau and Neisse, 
to make head against the Austrians. 

On his arrival in Berlin, Frederick set about 
collecting means for a new conflict. He took 
six millions out of the treasury, and the provincial 
states advanced him a million and a half. ‘The 
silver plate in the palace of Berlin, the silver or- 
chestra, the chandeliers, and all the other articles 
of silver in the white hall, were sent by night, to 
escape the observation of the people, by water 
to the Mint under the care of the king’s confi- 
dential servant, Fredersdorf, and the twelve 
royal Heyducs; and all the sums derived from 
these sourees were employed to amend in 1745 
the faults committed in the preceding year. 

The occurrences in Frederick's family during 
the year 1744 are the only bright points in this 
disastrous period. He had given to his eldest 
brother the title of prince of Prussia, and thus 
designated him as heir presumptive to the 
On the 25th of September 1744, the consort of 
this prince produced him a son, the first male 
scion of the then generation of house of 
Hohenzollern, who s s illustrious 
uncle on the Prussian throne, In the campaign 


rather.curious. It is said that the Swedish am- 
bassador, who had been sent to negotiate a union 
with a sian princess, was desirous of ob- 
taining the hand of the younger sister, Amelia, 
for the prince of Sweden. Amelia was so 
stiongly attached to the tenets of Calvinism in 
which she had been brought up, that she could 
not think, without horror, of a change to Luther. 
anism, which would have been necessary in case 
the: projected union had taken place. In this 
dilemma, she made a confidant of her sister Ul. 
rica, andl asked her advice as to the best mode of 
avoiding the marriage. Ulrica, having first as- 
certained that it was her sister’s fixed deter. 
mination not to submit to any change of religion, 
advised her to make herself as disagreeable as 
she could to the Swedish envoy, to treat him 
with haughtiness and contempt, and to appear as 
capricious and domineering as possible. ‘This 
conduct had the desired effect. ‘The ambassador 
turned from her and began to observe the Princess 
Ulrica, whose conversation and manners pre- 
sented the sirongest contrast to those of her 
sister. So much was he pleased with her, that 
he solicited her hand for the heir to the throne of 
Sweden. The king immediately gave his con- 
sent and so did the princess herself. Amelia 
was equally astonished and irritated. She thought 
that her sister had given her the advice upon 
which she had acted, in order to secure the 
station which had been destined for herself; and 
though Ulrica appears to have acted honestly in 
this affair, her sister never forgave her. It was 
while smarting under feelings of vexation at this 
supposed treachery that Amelia cast a favourable 
eye upon Trenck, and it was at one of the enter- 
tainments given on occasion of her sister’s mar- 
riage that her intimacy with that adventurer 
commenced, It terminated lamentably for both, 
as we shall see in the sequel. 

The court of Vienna now reckoned with cer- 
tainty upon the speedy recovery of Silesia. In 
the beginning of December, the Austrians en- 
tered the countysof Glatz; Marshal Lehwald, 
unable to resist their superior force, shut himself 
up in the fortress of Glatz. Other Austrian 
troops penetrated into Upper Silesia; General 
Marwitz was obliged to fall back to Ratibor, 
where he died soon afterwards; and Prince 
Dietrich continued the retreat with his corps, 
through Kosel and Brieg, to the main army near 
Neisse. Endeavours were made at the same 
time to regain the Silesians by fair words, and a 
manifesto, dated the 1st of December, was cir- 
culated, in which Maria Theresa declared that 
she no longer considered herself bound by the 
treaty of Breslau, but that, on the contrary, she 
regarded Silesia and the county of Glatz as her 
property, and claimed obedience from their in- 
habitants, Nor was there any lack of vituper- 


. | ation against the king : he had, according to this 


manifesto, not fulfilled the treaty of Breslau; the 
Catholics were maltreated, the Protéstants ne- 
glected, the states deprived of their privileges, 
the Catholic clergy oppressed with exorbitant 
imposts, and all the subjects reduced to slavery 


heard a loud grunting of hogs. They instantly 
scampered away to the village, whence these de- 
lightful tones proceeded, and thought it much 
more agreeable to kill and eat hogs than to kill 
or be themselves killed by foreign soldiers. 

In this retreat the numbers of the Prussians 
were much thinned by desertion. Frederick 
shared all hardships with his troops, and spared 
no expense to alleviate their condition as much 
as possible. He purchased provisions and eaused 
the infantry to be supplied with shoes. It was 


by the cantoning system, . Frederick directed 
this-abusive document to be: answered, but at- 
tached still greater importance to the success of 


of this year Prince Henry earned the spurs; and 
Frederick gave him his fayourite residence 
Rheinsberg, which. still continued to be an 
asylum for the arts. On the 17th of July, his | his arms. The prince of Anhalt had collected 
sister Ulrica was married to the heir-apparent to,| 30,000 men near Neisse and with this force 
the throne of Sweden, and in December the cmpedliie river of the same name: the Aus- 
Princess Amelia libs of the | trians, wekenslll the departure of the Saxons 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT, 











of men through frost and desertion. They 
directed their course towards Moravia, and the 
old Dessauer encamped near ‘l'roppau and Ja- 
gerndorf. General Nassau, who had rendered 
such important service during the retreat from 
Bohemia, that Frederick had invested him with 
his own riband of the order of the Black Eagle, 
swept the country about Ratibor. In that town 
he found 3000 of the enemy, who at first at- 
tempted to fight their way through and to escape 
over the bridge across the Oder: but it broke 
down under them, and such as were not drowned 
were cut in pieces or made prisoners. Near 
Habelschwerdt, Lehwald attacked General Wal- 
lis on the 14th of February 1745, with such suc- 
cess, that the latter Jost a thousand men killed 
and prisoners, and several pieces of cannon, 
while the loss of the Prussians was only thirty 
men. ‘Thus Silesia was again cleared, the Prus- 
sian army filled with fresh courage, and the two 
contending parties went, for a short time, into 
winter quarters in their respective countries. 

Frederick’s cause might easily have been re- 
trieved, had it not sustained fresh disasters in 
other quarters. On the 8th of January, an al- 
liance, called the quadruple alliance, was con- 
cluded at Warsaw, between Austria, England, 
Saxony, and the United States of Holland. A 
fortnight afterwards died the Emperor Charles 
VII. The union of Frankfurt fell to pieces of 
itself, for Charles’s son and successor, Max Jo- 
seph, was induced by Seckendorf’s representa- 
tions to conclude peace with Austria on the 22d 
of April, by which he renounced all claims to 
that country, deserted his allies, and promised 
his vote at the ensuing election of emperor to the 
grand duke of Tuscany; in return for which 
his dominions were restored to him. Frederick 
was now left to his own unaided exertions ; for 
no reliance could be placed upon the French. 
Austria, on her part, was enabled to concentrate 
her forces and to direct them upon Silesia. 
‘This court,” wrote the English ambassador at 
Vienna, ‘is determined to regain Silesia, even 
at the risk of losing Italy. The imperial crown 
without Silesia is deemed by it not worth wear- 
ing.” 

The Prussian monarch returned in March to 
Silesia with considerable supplies. He purposed 
this time to wait till the Austrians should attack 
him ; he disdained engaging in petty skirmishes, 
but was at length forced to bestow correction on 
some of the enemy’s partisans. Thus, at the 
end of April, Winterfeld attacked 5000 Hun- 
garians, who had surrounded General Golz, 
with a battalion and 500 hussars, in the environs 
of Oppeln, and dispersed them, taking 300 

risoners and all their baggage. On the follow- 
ing day, he fell in with 2000 of the enemy’s hus- 
sars posted near a morass, and drove them into 
the swamp, where they either perished or were 
made prisoners. In an action near Landshut on 
the 21st and 22d of May, he rendered still more 
brilliant service. With two regiments of hussars 
and a few battalions, consisting together of 
2400 men, he was directed to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy in the mountains. He dis- 
persed 800 Hungarians, who had sneakingly ad- 
vanced as far as Hirschberg, and took 300 
prisoners. General Nadasdy thought to avenge 


this disgrace, and to envelope Winterfeld with} trians, by turning off into a by-road. The sur- 
prise of the enemy at this daring deed left Zieten | great magazine there, and follow the Prussians 
sufficient time to get far ahead; a few troops | to Breslau; while the duke of Weissenfels was 
only overtook him, but were repulsed. Having | to occupy Striegau, and then turn off for Glogau. 


7000 Hungarians. In a fight that lasted several 
hours, the troops of the latter made a heroic re- 
sistance, and when General Still came to their 
succour with ten fresh squadrons, the enemy 


this action, the successful issue of which was 
owing solely to the judicious arrangements of 
Winterfeld, he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general. 

Frederick himself had collected the greater 
part of his forces towards the end of May near 
Frankenstein, while the margrave Charles, grand- 
son of the Great Elector, and brother of the mar- 
grave Albert Frederick, who had fallen a few 
months before at Prague, occupied ‘Troppau and 
Jagerndorf with a separate corps of 9000 men. 
This position, taken for the purpose of keeping 
an eye upon the Austrian main army, which was 
sure to come from the mountains either by 
Schweidnitz, Glatz, or Jagerndorf, had this in- 
convenience, that a chasm was left between Ja- 
gerndorf and Neisse, of which the Austrians had 
the sagacity to take advantage. They pushed a 
corps of 20,000 men between the king and the 
margrave, and separated the two armies, with a 
view to draw Frederick to Upper Silesia, and 
thus to obtain free scope for an incursion from 
Landshut. ‘The king, aware of this intention, 
endeavoured to thwart it by abandoning Upper 
Silesia as far as Kosel, and drawing in the corps 
of the margrave, in order to prepare himself by 
this re-enforcement for a decisive battle. The 
point was how to convey directions to this effect to 
the margrave: a thing apparently impracticable, 
because all the roads were so carefully occupied 
and watched by the enemy that not even a spy 
could slip past. 

Under these circumstances, the king ordered 
the enterprising Zieten to fight his way through 
with his regiment at all hazards, and to curry 
the margrave an order to break up immediately 
for Frankenstein: this order he was to com- 
municate to each of his hussars, that, if only one 
of them succeeded in getting through, the mar- 
grave might receive the necessary directions. 
Zieten, however, could not make up his mind to 
sacrifice his brave fellows so cruelly ; he there- 
fore bethought him of a stratagem, and Fortune 
favoured its execution. 


His hussars had hitherto worn a red dolman 
and a felt cap; but a new winter uniform, con- 
sisting of a blue pelisse and scaly cap, had just 
arrived for them. The Austrians knew nothing 
of this uniform, nay it had a great resemblance 
to that of one of their own regiments. Zieten 
resolved to smuggle his men through under Aus- 
trian colours. He crossed the Neisse near Ott- 
machau, and then proceeded at night along by- 
ways to Neustadt, where there was a small 
Prussian garrison, cut off from the rest of the 
army. ‘The Austrians had that very night made 
an abortive attack on Neustadt, and were retiring 
in two columns to their camp at Leobschutz. 
amen who had to go the same road, joined one 
of these columns ; some Hungarians, whom he 
had among his hussars, going foremost, and con- 
versing familiarly in their language with the 
enemy’s videttes and posts. The Prussians 
were not recognised even when an Austrian 
dragoon regiment passed them. In this manner 
they marched on from morning till four in the 
afternoon, when they came in sight of the ene- 
my’s camp near Leobschutz ; and here it was 
that they first excited the attention of the Aus- 


fought his way through a detachment of Austrian 





was totally routed and again lost 600 men. For 


/ 


Jagerndorf to the extreme astonishment of the 
margrave. 

His corps was immediately set in motion, and 
on the 22d of May commenced its march for the 
king’s camp. Prince Esterhazy, who command- 
ed the Austrians in this quarter, guessed the in- 
tention of the Prussians, and resolved, if he could 
not wholly prevent their retreat, at least to ob- 
struct it as much as possible. He occupied the 
road to Neustadt with 20,000 men and a great 
quantity of artillery ; but all his efforts could not 
repel the Prussians. They pushed forward 
through the most tremendous fire, and the two 
regiments commanded by Zieten and Schwerin, 
which formed the rear, eut three of the enemy’s 
regiments almost entirely in pieces. ‘The Prus- 
sians were no further molested, and on the 28th 
of May they entered the camp of Frankenstein 
in triumph. The only satisfaction obtained by 
the Austrians consisted in the reduction, on the 
27th of May, of the fortress of Kosel in Upper 
Silesia, which the Prussians had evacuated. 
This conquest, indeed, was effected only through 
the perfidy of an officer who Jepenls and in- 
formed them that the ditch was not yet finished 
and might be crossed by wading at a certain 
place. He showed the way himself to the Pan- 
dours, 2000 in number, and mounted the rampart 
with them. Part of the garrison were cut in 
pieces and the rest made prisoners. ‘The king 
had meanwhile learned that Prince Charles 
of Lorraine had been joined at Trautenau by 
22,000 Saxons, and was marching upon Schatz- 
lar, with a view to recover possession of Silesia 
as speedily as possible by a battle. Frederick 
could not prevent him from entering the country ; 
he therefore employed a treacherous spy to carry 
the prince such accounts as would make him feel 
perfectly secure, for the purpose of luring him 
into a trap. He assumed, namely, the appear- 
ance of great fear, and pretended to be making 
preparations for retreating to Breslau and there 
awaiting the enemy. With this intelligence the 
spy hastened to the prince, adding that the Prus- 
sians had only a few light corps and petty de- 
tachments in the mountains. Generals Winter- 
feld and du Moulin left their posts near Landshut, 
and fell back to Schweidnitz, contirming every- 
where the report put in circulation by the king. 
Prince Charles had the Jess doubt of its truth, as 
the retreat of the Prussians was precisely what 
he wished for. 

On the 29th of May the king’s army marched 
from Frankenstein to Reichenbach ; on the Ist 
of June it arrived at Schweidnitz. Here it posted 
itself in a line ten miles long extending to Strie- 
gau. Frederick had chosen this ground for re- 
ceiving the enemy when he should debouch 
from the mountains. This he did on the 2d, 
when the Austrians and Saxons encamped at 
Bolkenhain. ‘Their commanders, Prince Charles 
and the duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, repaired to 
the height near Hohenfriedberg, upon which the 
gallows now stands, to reconnoitre the country. 
They could perceive only a few small bodies of 
Prussians: the mass of the army, concealed by 
the Nonnenbusch near Striegau and behind 
numerous hills and earth-walls, escaped their ob- 
servation. Certain that they should not meet 
with any enemy, they agreed that General Wal- 





lis should surprise Schweidnitz, carry off the 


They began on the following day to carry 








hussars, which he afterwards met, he arrived at | these plans into execution. 
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and music playing, the Austrians descended in 
eight columns into the plain, while the Saxons 
extended themselves beyond Striegau as far as 
Pilgramshain. ‘These movements did not escape 
the notice of the king; in the following night he 
sent a detachment to occupy the Spitzberg near 
Striegau, and assigned positions to his troops 
with such silence and precaution, that even smo- 
king was forbidden. So desirous were they all 
for battle, that, during this night, not one of them 
deserted—a most unusual circumstance in those 
times. 

At two in the morning of the 4th of June, 
1745, Frederick assembled his principal gene- 
rals, and communicated to them the plan which 
he had formed for the battle. ‘ Gentlemen,”’ he 
added, * the cavalry, sword in hand, will impe- 
tuously charge the enemy ; in the heat of the en- 
gagement, it will make no prisoners ; it will aim 
all its blows at the face. It will overthrow and 
disperse the cavalry opposed to it, then turn back 
to the enemy’s infantry, and take it either in flank 
or rear, as occasion may offer. The infantry 
will advance at quick step against the enemy, 
and charge him, if circumstances permit, with 
bayonet fixed; but if necessity obliges them to 
fire, it must not be done at a greater distance 
than 150 paces.”’ 

General du Moulin, on the right wing, first 
got sight of the enemy. ‘Iwo Saxon infantry 
battalions, destined to take. Striegau, appeared on 
the heights opposite to him, and were not a little 
surprised to perceive» Prussians before them. 
They halted to wait for the other divisions of the 
army. When these had come up, the cannon, 
planted on the Spitzberg, began to make havoc 
among them. ‘The cavalry, which ventured to 
attack that of the Prussians, was repulsed, and 
fled in disorder. ‘The two infantry battalions 
which had first shown themselves, were almost 
entirely cut in pieces by the Prussian garde du 
corps. ‘The other divisions which successively 
arrived fared no better; in spite of the utmost re- 
sistance, the Prussians cut-down all before them, 
or put the enemy to flight. Such was the pre- 
laude performed by merely a part of the Prussian 
r.ght wing, 

Meanwhile, Prince Charles, who had his head- 
quarters at Hausdorf, hearing the reports of ar- 
lillery and musketry, imagined that they proceed- 
ed from the Saxon advanced guard, in its attempt 
to take Striegau. It was not long before he was 
undeceived; he made hasty dispositions, and di- 
rected his Austrians to advance.. ‘They posted 
themselves in the plain, between the water of 
Striegau and the wood of Rohnstock, but their 
opponents did not allow them time to form. The 
Prussian right wing and the centre of the first 
line fell upon the left wing of the Austrians, 
which gave way after a brave resistance. Here 
the king’s guard particularly distinguished itself; 
for, when the Austrian grenadiers sought twice 
to establish themselves upon ground intersected 
by numerous ditches, they both times dislodged 
them with the bayonet. 

The Prussian left wing, which had hitherto 
been inactive, was now to fall upon the ene- 
my’s right, while the Prussian right was to 
attack him in fiank and rear. To effect the lat- 
ter maneuvre, the Prussian right wing had to 
make its way through the coppices and marshes 
of Rohnstock ; and in doing this, an unlucky 
accident which befell the horse under the com- 
mand of General Nassau, had well nigh snatched 
from the Prussians all the advantages they had 
won. In order to get at the enemy, General 





Kyau passed the bridge across the Striegau wa- 
ter; but it broke down after ten squadrons were 
over. These, indeed, made a furious attack on 
the Austrian cavalry, but would have been over- 
whelmed by the enemy, hed not Zieten, who 
now took part for the first time in a regular bat- 
tle, and commanded twenty squadrons of the re- 
serve, hastened up with great presence of mind 
to their assistance. ‘Thinking it not impossible 
that the bridge might break down, he had pre- 
viously sought out a shallow place which was 
fordable ; crossing there, he flew to the succour 
of General Kyau, and diverted from him the at- 
tack of the enemy’s cavalry, tll Nassau, cross- 
ing at the same ford with the rest of the Prus- 
sian horse, came up and put the Austrians to 
flight. When the king’s right wing, debouching 
from the thickets and swamps, reached the spot, 
it found nothing to do. ‘I'he dragoon regiment 
of Bayreuth, headed by General Gessler, now 


dashed from the centre of the second line through | 


the Prussian. infantry, upon that of the Austrians 
already in disorder, charged seven of their best re- 


giments, among which it made terrible slaughter, | 
took 2,500 prisoners, and captured for its share | 


alone sixty-seven pair of colours and four pieces 
of cannon. Further resistance was out of the 
question. ‘The Austrians fled through Kauder 
and Hohenfriedberg, where Wallis and Nadasdy 
covered the retreat towards the mountains ; the 
Prussians, exhausted with the battle and their 
previous marches, could not pursue them. ‘I'he 
Austrians and Saxons lost in the whole 9,000 
killed and wounded, upwards of 7,000 prison- 
ers, among whom were four generals and two 
hundred other officers, seventy-six pair of co- 
lours, seven standards, eight pair of kettle- 
drums, and sixty pieces of cannon. ‘The loss 
of the Prussians amounted, in killed and wound- 
ed, to 1,800 men: Lieutenant-general Von 
Truchses was among the slain. On occasion of 
this victory, the king observed: ‘The world 
reposes not more safely on the shoulders of Atlas 
than Prussia upon such an army.” 

The king expressed his gratitude to the brave 
regiment of Bayreuth for the important service 
which it had rendered, in an address, written on 
the field of battle, commending the heroism dis- 
played by. it, and containing the names of all the 
officers who had shared its glory. He also gave 
the regiment. a new seal, with the number sixty- 
seven, and a privilege of no mean importance in 
the eyes of soldiers covetous of honour, the 
right to beat the grenadiers’ and cuirassiers’ 
march, the latter with kettle-drums. General 
Gessler, the commander of the regiment, was 
created acount. Frederick likewise gave a new 
coat of arms to his friend Chazot, who was a ma- 
jor in this regiment, in which he introduced a 
greatmany colours, the number sixty-seven, and 
the name of Hohenfriedberg. He wrote, mofe- 
over, with his own hand, to Chazot’s mother, 
acquainting her with his gallant conduct, and ae- 
companied his letter with a valuable snuff-box. 

Among the Austrian officers taken prisoners in 
this engagement was General Von Berlichingen. 
An hussar of Zieten’s regiment brought him in. 
Instead of resigning himself to his fate, he vented 
his chagrin in execrations and abuse. The hus- 
sar listened to him a long time without uttering a 
syllable. ‘And then,” continued the general, 
‘*to be taken by such a rascally crew! by beg- 
garly Prussian hussars, who took to their ial 
at Mollwitz the moment they saw our Hun- 
garians!”” The hussar was nettled. ‘ Sir,” 
said he, ‘* hold.your tongue this instant. Rave 


at your scurvy fate as long as you like, but devil 
fetch me if you shall say another word against 
our hussars.” This rebuke only served to 
increase the general’s choler, and he became 
more abusive than before. ‘The Prussian lost 
all patience, and gave the general so violent 
a blow upon the head, that his hat and wig flew 
off, and he himself dropped from his horse. A 
captain in Zieten’s regiment rode up, and began 
to reprimand the man for his conduct, but, on be- 
ing informed of the cause admitted he was not 
to blame. ‘The prisoner, when he had recovered 
himself, and mentioned his name, was conducted 
to the king, and complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment he had experienced. Frederick sent for 
the hussar. ‘The man brought with him wit- 
nesses of the circumstance, and, without waiting 
to be accused, related the whole affair, con- 
cluding with the words: * And I tell your ma- 
jesty beforehand, if any other man serves me so, 
I'll cut him in pieces.” ‘ You see,” said the 
king, smiling, and turning to the general, my 
hussar won’t stand any jokes.’’ ‘Then, address- 
ing himself to the hussars, “ Be quite easy, my 
lads,’’ said he, ** you are brave fellows, and have 
done your duty, as | hope you always will.” 

T'wo of the king’s brothers, Augustus William 
and Henry, bore a part in thisengagement. The 
former led his brigade into the hottest fire, and 
when the Marquis Valori, the French ambassa- 
dor, who accompanied Frederick in his cam- 
paigns, aflerwards expressed admiration of his 
conduct, the king replied : ‘* One cannot be bet- 
ter off than among such companions ; but it is 
necessary to show that one is worthy of them.” 
Prince Henry, who was only eighteen, acted as 
aide-de-camp to the king. 

Frederick’s judicious plan, a fight of five 
hours, and the valour of the Prussians, produced 
a sudden change in the state of affairs, and Sile- 
sia was reconquered. While preparations were 
making for the battle, the Chevalier de la Tour 
arrived with the news that the French army had, 
in the presence of Louis XV., gained a victory 
at Fontenoy. When this envoy requested per- 
mission to remain for some time with the Prus- 
sian army, Frederick asked him if he wished to 
see who was to be master of Silesia. *‘ No, 
sire,”’ replied the chevalier, “I only wish to see 
how your majesty chastises your foes, and de- 
fends your subjects.” After the victory, the 
king dismissed him with this laconic letter to his 
master: ‘* | have. paid at Hohenfriedberg the bill 
which you drew upon me at Fontenoy.” He 
afterwards wrote: ** ‘The battle of Fontenoy and 
the taking of ‘Tournay, are events glorious to 
you and advantageous to France; but a battle 
fought on the banks of the Scamander, or the 
capture of Pekin, would have been just as useful 
a diversion for Prussia.”” ‘The cold and haughty 
tone in which Louis XV. replied was not calcu- 
lated to remove the mistrust that Frederick had 
conceived of his sincerity. 

After the battle of Hohenfriedberg, the Aus- 
trian commander retreated precipitately to Land- 
shut. . Frederick sent Generals du ‘Moulin, Zie- 
ten, and Winterfeld in pursuit of him. The 
Prussians came up with the rear-guard of Gene- 
ral Nadasdy, and took from him some more men, 
horses, guns, and baggage. ‘The Austrians con- 
,jinued their flight to Bohemia, and the king’s 
army followed them, in order to afford some alle- 
viation to his own country. At Wernersdorf, 
two thousand peasants surrounded the king, and 
begged his permission to put to death all the 








Catholics in those parts, in retaliation for the op- 
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pressive and intolerant treatment which they had 
experienced. ‘My good fellows,” replied Fre- 
derick, “*do you not know what the Bible tells 
us? * Love your enemies; bless those that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you ; pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you.’” The peasants admitted that he was 
right, and relinquished their sanguinary inten- 
tions. 

Prince Charles intrenched himself as strongly 
as possible between Konigingratz and Pardubitz. 
Frederick encamped very near him at Chiumez. 
In this position both parties remained for three 
months; and the Austrians gave no other tokens 
of activity than in the attempts made by their 
freebooters, among whom Colonel ‘Trenck was 
particularly distinguished, to intercep: the con- 
voys coming to the Prussian army from Schweid- 
nitz, which generally led to skirmishes. Frede- 
rick, on his part, felt no desire to hazard, in any 
important enterprise, the advantages which he 
had obtained. He had been obliged, moreover, 
to weaken his force, by sending 12,000 men to 
Upper Silesia, to expel the Hungarians and to 
recover Kosel. General Nassau, to whom he 
gave the command of this division, swept the 
Croats from the environs of Neisse, and on the 
6th of September approached the fortress of Ko- 
sel so unexpectedly that the garrison knew no- 
thing of his coming till they found themselves 
surrounded. ‘The works were soon so much 
damaged by the artillery, that the Austrian com- 
manders, convinced of their inability to hold out, 
offered to give up the place, provided they might 
march away without molestation. ‘ You have 
behaved like brave men,”’ said Nassau to the 
officers sent to him with this proposal ; * but I 
have already bespoken quarters for you at Bres- 
lau ; so you must make up your minds at once 
to be prisoners of war.’’ As there was no help 
for it, the garrison, consisting of 3,000 Croats, 
submitted. This conquest cost the Prussians 
only forty-five men. Nassau, leaving 1,200 in 
the place, and supplying them with necessaries, 
marched to Moravia, where he gained many 
other advantages over the Hungarians. 

Frederick had sent another division under Ge- 
neral Gessler to join the old prince of Anhalt near 
Halle, in order to overawe the Saxons, who 
threatened Brandenburg. He had no wish to in- 
volve himself in hostilities with them, because 
he had reason to hope that he might yet induce 
them to withdraw from the alliance with Austria. 
Weary of the war, the king flattered himself 
that, through the mediation of England, he might 
dispose the court of Vienna to peace, and he was 
ready to vote in favour of Maria ‘Theresa’s con- 
sort at the approaching election of emperor. On 
the 26th of August, he conciuded a treaty at Han- 
over with George II., by virtue of which Eng- 
land engaged to prevail upon the queen of Hun- 
gary to renew the treaty of Breslau, to secede 
for her own part from the alliance against Prus- 
sia, and to obtain for Frederick from all the other 
powers the guarantee of the possession of Silesia, 

In these negotiations, his Britannie majesty 
overrated his influence with the Austrian court; 
for Maria Theresa refused to ~ cede to the treaty 
of Hanover. She could dispense with the ac- 
knowledgment of her husband as emperor on the 
part of Prussia, because the majority of the 
electors had given him their votes, and Francis 
was actually elected on the 13th of September. 
This success rendered her so arrogant that she 
resolved to chastise “the rebellious vassal,”’ as 
she called the king, and declared that ‘ she 


would part with the gown from her back before 
she would give up Silesia.” The court of Sax- 
ony proved equally obstinate. Augustus wished 
to make the royal dignity in Poland hereditary, 
for which purpose he needed the aid of Austria ; 
and then the principalities of Sagan and Glogau, 
which had been promised him, would afford 
the means of keeping up a communication be- 
tween Saxony and Poland. Frederick, there- 
fore, had no other means of conquering peace 
but fresh victories. He had now only 18,000 
men, with whom, as he could no longer keep his 
ground in Bohemia, he occupied, on the 19th of 
September, the insecure camp near Staudenz. 
Prince Charles, on the other hand, had increased 
his army, through re-enforcements which the 
empress had sent him, to 40,000 men; and, 
urged by his court, he was determined to strike 
some decisive blow. A more seasonable’ mo- 
ment, in fact, could not have been chosen. It 
was perceived that the Prussians designed to 
evacuate Bohemia, and to retire to Silesia; the 
Austrian commanders, therefore, purposed to fall 
unawares upon their rear, and, after overpower- 
ing that, to surround the rest of the army in its 
march through the defiles. ‘The king sent Ge- 
neral Katzler with 2,000 horse to examine the 
roads and to obtain intelligence concerning the 
enemy, who was only a day's march distant. 
Katzler had not proceeded far when he found 


himself enclosed in a wood by two columns of 


Austrians ; he was in time to hasten back, and 
the king was aware that, under all the circum- 
stances, he must abandon his position. Accord- 
ingly, he issued the necessary orders for break- 
ing up on the following morning. 

On the 30th of September, the tents were just 
struck, when tiding were brought to the king 
from several quarters that the Austrians were ap- 
proaching in complete order of battle. Frede- 
rick, though his force was not half so strong as 
that of the enemy, hesitated not a moment what 
to do; he knew that he could rely upon his 
troops, and was resolved to conquer or to die ho- 
nourably. He therefore drew up his army, on 
account of the smallness of its numbers, in a 
single line, whereas the Austrians had three, un- 
der-a shower of case-shot poured from batteries 
furnished with twenty-eight pieces of cannon. 
No confusion, no discouragement, was manifested 
by his brave fellows. When the line was at 
length completed, Frederick ordered Marshal 
Buddenbrock with the cavalry to commence the 
engagement. With twelve squadrons, that gal- 
lant officer charged fifty-five Austrian, and, se- 
conded by favourable ground and the faulty dis- 
positions of the enemy’s commanders, he drove 
them back. ‘The infantry of the right wing, de- 
termined not to be outdone by the cavalry, con- 
ceived the design of storming the two batteries 
of the enemy ; but, advancing too soon, and not 
being supported by the other divisions, it suf- 
fered severely and was obliged to fall back. Five 
fresh battalions having come to its aid, it renew- 
ed the attack, and the batteries were carried. 
The victorious Prussian infantry then charged 
that of the enemy in flank and drove it back 
on the right wing. ‘The guard, posted in 
the centre, led by the king’s brother-in-law, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, climbed a steep 
eminence overgrown with wood occupied by the 
Austrians, which was defended by his brother, 
Prince Louis. Here, then, was exhibited the 
singular spectacle of brother fighting against bro- 
her, and the younger beating the elder. In vain 
the enemy attempted to establish himself on the 











numerous eminences which cover this part of the 
country ; he was driven from them, apd at length 
fled in disorder. ‘The Bornstedt cuirassier regi- 
ment alone took 1,700 prisoners and ten pair of 
colours. ‘The enemy was pursued no farther 
than Sorr, after which village this battle was 
named. The victors lost 2,600 killed and wound- 
ed, and among the former, Prince Albert of Bruns- 
wick, Major-general Blankensee, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Wedeli, whose heroism in disputing with 
the Austrians the passage of the Elbe had ex- 
cited universal admiration ; while the loss of the 
enemy amounted to 10,000 killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, besides twenty-two pieces of cannon, 
twelve pair of colours and standards, 

Among the Prussian officers who particularly 
distinguished themselves in this engagement was 
the celebrated Forcade. He received a wound 
in the right foot, which extended him on the 
field. ‘The king declared that to him he chiefly 
owed the victory. When Forcade afterwards 
went on a court day to the palace in Berlin to 
thank the king in person for the honours con- 
ferred upon him, he was obliged by his wound 
to lean against the embrasure of a window ; Fre- 
derick himself fetched him a chair and insisted 
on his sitting down. ‘+ My dear colonel,’ said 
he, ‘“* so worthy and gallant an officer richly de- 
serves to have a chair brought for him by the 
king.” 

The issue of this battle might have heen dif- 
ferent if the Austrian light troops under Nadasdy 
and Trenck had done their duty. ‘They were 
ordered to attack the camp of the Prussians, and 
thiough it the rear o§ their army. Having soon 
gained possession of the camp, guarded only by 
a weak detachment under General Schlichting, 
they stopped to indulge their love of pillage, 
getting drunk, violating the women left in the 
camp, and committing the most horrible cruel- 
ties upon the sick. ‘The whole field equipage 
of the king and the officers fell into their hands. 
When Frederick was informed that Trenck and 
his troops were plundering his baggage, he is 
said to have answered: ‘So much the better ; 
then they will not disturb us.” In precisely the 
same spirit, Schlichting, when afterwards re- 
proached with having been less vigilant in de- 
fence of the camp than he should have been, 
made this indignant reply : ‘* How can one think 
of baggage when there is a battle to be fought 
and honour to be won?’’ The freebooters left 
the king absolutely nothing but what he had 
about his person. 
bread for his supper, and Frederick was obliged 
to buy some ammunition bread of a soldier. Both 
pen and ink were gone, so that he was forced to 
use a pencil in writing as follows to his ministers 
at Breslau: ‘I have beaten the Austrians; I 
have made prisoners; let ‘Te Deum be sung.” 
“T have lost every thing,” he wrote to Duhan, 
“« Be so good as to buy me a Boileau, the hand- 
some octavo edition with notes; also Bossuet’s 
Introduction to Universal History, Cicero’s ‘Tus- 
culan Questions, &c. I dare say you will find 
them all in the library of my dear Jordan.” To 
Fredersdorf he wrote: **Only think how we 
have fought, eighteen to fifty. My whole equi- 
page is gone to the devil. Never in all my life 
have I been in such danger as on the 30th, and 
yet I got over it. Look you, no ball does me 
any harm.” 

Together with the king’s baggage, he lost a 
favourite greyhound called Biche, which became 
an Austrian prisoner, and fell into the hands of 
General Nadasdy’s lady, who could not for some 
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time be prevailed upon to restore her to her mas- 
ter. The king was seated writing when Biche 
was brought back. General Rothenburg, open- 
ing the room door so softly that the king was not 
aware of it, let in poor Biche, who at one leap 
was on his table and threw her forepaws about 
his neck. His eyes filled with tears at this to- 
ken of the animal’s fondness. 

The Marquis De Valori was the successor, in 
1739, of La Chétardie, as French ambassador at 
the court of Berlin. Frederick, who had con- 
ceived a warm friendship for the latter, was a 
long time before he could reconcile himself to the 
change ; but the excellent character of the mar- 
quis finally won his respect and confidence. 
‘‘ You are a worthy man,”’ said the king to him 
familiarly one day, ‘‘ and a man of superior un- 
derstanding; but in the post of ambassador you 
are yet a novice. I will therefore give you a 
piece of advice; if you have any thing to nego- 
tiate, apply direct to me ; my people will deceive, 
that is what I pay them for. I wish you well, 
and therefore desire that your court may have 
reason to be satisfied with you.”” This minister 
accompanied Frederick in his campaigns during 
the two wars of Silesia. Shortly before the bat- 
tle of Sorr, in one of the encampments, the tent 
of the ambassador was placed at the extremity 
of the camp. The Austrians were informed of 
the circumstance by some deserters, and, before 
four in the morning, a detachment of Pandours 
came without noise and surrounded the tent, wiih 
the design of securing the marquis. D’Arget, 
his secretary, happened to be up. Hastily slip- 
ping on his excellency’s handsome morning 
gown, he asked the hussars whom they wanted. 
‘The French envoy,” they replied. “I am 
the envoy,” said the secretary. They seized 
him, threw him upon a horse, and galloped off, 
leaving the marquis to escape with his papers. 
On reaching the head-quarters of the enemy, the 
Austrian general asked the prisoner if he was 
M. de Valori, minister of France to the king of 
Prussia. ‘* No, general,’’ was the answer, “ I 
am only his secretary.”—** How durst you then 
declare that you were M. de Valori ?””—* Be- 
cause it was my duty. Can you, who are ac- 
quainted with the laws of honour, blame me 
for it?” 

The king was so pleased with the presence of 
mind and conduct of D’Arget on this occasion 
that he lost no time in getting him exchanged. 
When he came back, he wished to see him, and 
conceived so high an opinion of him that, with 
the consent of M. de Valori, he engaged him in 
his service, soon after the battle of Hohenfried- 
berg, as reader and literary secretary. Both were 
always well satisfied with one another. In the 
year 1749, when D’Arget was plunged into the 
deepest despondency by the loss of his wife, the 
king wrote thus to him: ‘* You ought not to give 
way thus to grief. Reason must tell you that 
we are not immortal, and it is not worth while 
to afflict ourselves about the short time that we 
have to live. Events lie above us, and we act 
sinfully if, as philosophers, we murmur against 
the laws of Nature, as Christians, against the 
decrees of Providence. Consider that Heaven 
has taken from you only a part of what it has 
given, and that you are unthankful, if you des- 
pise the many blessings which it still leaves you. 
You have a son, and it is your duty to attend to 
his education and welfare.” D’Arget died in 
1778. 

Frederick had gained two important victories, 
and yet circumstances compelled him to fall back 





before the beaten enemy. This was chiefly owing 
to the weakness of his army and the want of pro- 
visions. For five days he remained on the field 
of battle, that his adversary might have no pre- 
text to claim the victory, and then marched to 
Trautenau, where he continued till the 16th of 
October. When the last cask of flour and the 
last bundle of straw were consumed, the army 
commenced its retreat for Silesia, which it en- 
tered on the 19th. Du Moulin formed a line on 
the frontier; the rest of the army was cantoned 
between Schweidnitz and Striegau. Giving the 
chief command of it to Prince Leopold oft An- 
halt, the king went to Berlin, under the im- 
pression that the Austrians would soon go into 
winter-quarters, and was received in his capital 
with the greatest rejoicing. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Death of Jordan and Keyserling—Bruhl's.Pian for the Invasion 
of the Prussian Dominions—Threats of Russia—The King re- 
joins the Army in Silesia—Entrance of the Saxon and Aus- 
trian Armies inio Lusatia—Frederick marches to meet them— 
Action at Katholisch-Hennersdorf—Retreat of the Austrians 
to Bohemia—the Prince of Anhalt enters Saxony, takes Leip- 
zig, and marches to Dresden—Flight of the King of Poland to 
Prague—Battle of Kesselsdorf—The Old Dessauer and his Son, 
Prince Maurice—Frederick takes Dresden—Peace concluded on 
the basis of the Hanoverian Convention—Reception of the 
King in Berlin—His last [oterview with Duhau du Jandun— 
He recruits his Aimy with the Prisoners of War—Composition 
and Spirit of the Prussian Army in the Silesian Wars—Pillage 
—Desertion—Officers—Frederick’s Eiiorts for their Improve- 
ment—General Gessler—Lieutenant-colonel Schutz ; his cruelty 
Punishment of seep ee me Henry of Schwedt ; his Cow- 
ardice—Execution of Marauders—Plunder of Lindenau—State 
of the Austrian Army. 

The king himself was still smarting under the 
loss of tw of his dearest friends, Jordan and 
Keyserling. It is evident from his correspon- 
dence how deeply he was affected by it. «* When 
I last wrote to you,” he says in a letter to Ma- 
dame de Camas, ‘*‘ my soul was serene, and I 
forboded not the misfortune that was to befall me. 
In the space of three months, I have lost two of 
my most faithful friends.” On the 10th of Sep- 
tember, he most earnestly recommends Keyser- 
ling’s orphan daughter to the care of the same 
lady, and a fortnight later he writes to Duhan: 
‘** How unfortunate am I to have lost nearly at 
the same time my good Jordan and my dear 
Keyserling! ‘They were my family, and I now 
feel forlorn, and am plunged into a mourning of 
heart far more gloomy and sorrowful than a 
mourning in black clothes.”” When Duhan had 
sent him the books which he applied for after 
the battle of Sorr, Frederick wrote on the 24th 
of October: ‘I confess to you that I had tears 
in my eyes when I opened the books of my poor 
deceased Jordan. It is not without acute pain 
that I can think that this man whom I so fondly 
loved is no more. On this account, I almost 
dread being in Berlin again ; and it will cost me 
much trouble to wean myself from those delights 
which Jordan’s and Keyserling’s society afforded 
me.” 

Jordan, a native of Berlin, had been bred to 
the clerical profession, and was appointed minister 
of the French church at Prenzlow, but resigned 
the office out of grief for the death of his wife 
in 1732. In the following year he visited France, 
England, and Holland, and the narrative of his 
journey, which he published in the French lan- 
guage, introduced him to the notice of Frederick, 
then prince royal, whose intimate friendship he 
acquired, and to whom, as we have seen, he 
acted as reader and secretary at Rheinsberg. His 
patron, on ascending the throne, appointed him 
curator of the academies, gave him the direction 
of the new Berlin police, afterwards made him 





privy-counsellor, and in 1744 vice-president of 
the Academy of Sciences. During the two Si- 
lesian wars, Jordan was the person to whom he 
most frequently wrote, and to whom he commu- 
nicated all he did and all he thought. It was 
Jordan, too, who procured and forwarded to the 
king any literary productions that he desired to 
have. Baron Pollnitz, calling upon him one 
day, found on his table several pamphlets, full of 
such gross abuse of the king that he was fright. 
ened. ‘* How dare you be so bold,” said he, 
‘‘as to have in your possession such atrocious 
libels ?”—** 1 shall not keep them long,”’ re- 
plied Jordan ; * 1 shall send them off to the king 
to-morrow.’’—‘‘ What! dare you send him such 

s calumnies ?’’—** Why not! he knows that 

am not the author of them; he knows that I 
do not approve them; he knows that in sending 
them, J only obey his orders.”—* Ah, my friend, 
still it is to be feared that the ill humour which 
they must excite will fall upon you.’’-—* I have 
no fear whatever of that; besides, I only do my 
duty.” 

“‘ Jordan,”’ says Bielefeld, ‘‘ was no first-rate 
character, but he possessed a good understanding, 
a pleasant vein of humour, erudition, and an ex- 
cellent heart. A fondness for all moral beauty 
was his passion. After his wife’s death, his libra- 
ry was the object of his dearest affection. He 
spoke admirably, but was only a middling wri- 
ter. His extreme vivacity would not allow him 
time to think maturely of the subject which he 
was discussing, or to choose his expressions, still 
less to revise and correct what he had written. 
His style was too concise to be pleasing: by 
aiming to be laconic he was dry. ‘I’o his sove- 
reign he was attached with a fervour that bor- 
dered on idolatry—in short, he was an excellent 
servant, a faithful friend, an affectionate father, 
and a useful citizen.” 

The king wrote a cantata on the death of his 
friend, and sent it to Berlin to be composed by 
Graun. On his return from the army this can- 
tata was performed in the chapel: when it was 
finished, he put an end to the music and retired 
in tears. 

Keyserling, who had entered into the military 
service of Prussia in 1724, and was appointed 
one of the companions of Frederick when prince 
royal, soon gained his entire confidence. During 
his residence at Rheinsberg, he selected Keyser- 
ling as his envoy to Voltaire to solicit from hima 
copy of his works, unpublished as wellas publish- 
ed, for that seat of the Muses. Keyserling united 
the most opposite qualities: sometimes all turbu- 
lence and impetuosity, at others, all gentleness, 
and sensibility, he was either full of frolic and 
hilarity, or grave and reserved, but in all humours 
equally amiable. His wit was inexhaustille, 
and his mind stored with the most various know- 
ledge. He married a countess Schlieffen, by 
whom he left a daughter only a year old at the 
time of his death. ‘The king intended to have 
trained him for a general, but Keyserling had at- 
tained no higher rank than that of colonel. 

Frederick’s wish was to bring about a peace if 
possible by fresh negotiations; but, while thus 
occupied, a plan, devised by Bruhl, the Saxon 
minister, and favourably received by the Austrian 
court, for effecting the ruin of Prussiain the mid- 
dle of that same winter, was communicated to 
him. Its object was nothing less than to pene- 


trate through Saxony: into his dominions, to 

wrest Silesia from him, and to reduce him again 

to margrave of Brandenburg. The main army 

under Prince Charles was to march through Lu- 
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satia direct to Berlin; another corps of 10,000 
men, under the command of General Grune, de- 
tached from the Austrian army on the Rhine, was 
to join the Saxons near sr to surprise the 
Prussians near Halle, and likewise to push for- 
ward to Berlin. It was then the intention to 
force the king to restore Silesia to Austria, and 
to cede the duchy of Magdeburg, with Kottbus 
and Peitz, to Saxony. Luckily, Bruhl was so 
proud of his plan that he could not keep it to 
himself; he mentioned it to the Swedish ambas- 
sador in Dresden, who, an admirer of Frede- 
rick, instantly communicated it to Rudenskiold, 
the ambassador of his court in Berlin, by whom 
the king was made acquainted with it on the 
same day that the colours and standards recently 
taken were solemnly placed in the garrison- 
church of his capital. ‘The danger was urgent, 
and it required a resolute spirit, like Frederick’s, 
to meet it with coolness. He immediately con- 
sulted with his ministers and generals ; but none 
of them would give credit to the story, conceiv- 
ing that Bruhl was not capable of so bold an idea. 
The most incredulous of all was the old prince 
of Anhalt, who thought it utterly in. that 
any such scheme could be entertained by the Aus- 
trians. Frederick was obliged to exert all his 


authority to carry his point, and to prevail on the | 


old Dessauer to hasten to Halle, and to put the 
corps there into marching order. 
All Frederick’s energies were roused ; he must 


either conquer or perish. ‘Though Elizabeth of divisions of which were mutually to support each 
Russia interfered, and warned the king against | other. 


any incursion into Saxony, otherwise she should 


be obliged by the defensive alliance subsisting | fantry. he first column of infantry was led by 
between her and the king of Poland to hasten to | the king himself, and preceded by Zieten with 


his assistance, his resolution remained unchanged ; 
for, according to his calculation, in the worst 
event, it would be six months before any thing 
was to be feared from a Russian army. Ue 
directed this answer to be returned to the em- 
press,—that it was his wish to live in peace with 
all his neighbours ; but if any one hatched ruin- 
ous plans against his dominions, no power in 
Europe should prevent him from defending him- 
self and chastising his enemies. 

On the 14th of November Frederick set out 
for Silesia. At his departure he tenderly em- 
braced the Swedish ambassador, who had ren- 
dered him so signal a service in communicating 
the designs of the enemy. ‘ Farewell,” said 
he, “*my dear Rudenskiold; interest yourself 
for me; I shall ever interest myself for you.” 
After the peace, the ambassador congratulated his 
majesty, and Frederick sent him a snuff-box and 
a service of Meissen porcelain, which had formed 
part of the booty. ‘Accept this,” he wrote, 
‘as a token that I thought of you in Saxony.” 
When this ambassador, commonly called /e mi- 
nistre favori, was replaced in 1748, the king 
found it very difficult to part from him. 

Mistrusting the activity of the old Dessauer, 
the king ordered General Haack, with a corps of 
5,000 men, to cover Berlin; and to this end to 
go and meet the enemy, and to fight him. Five 
hundred carts and wagons were in readiness, in 
case of emergency, to remove the king's coffers 
and the archives to Stettin. 

Arriving at Leignitz on the 15th, the king was 
apprised by letters from Winterfeld, who was 
observing the frontiers of Lusatia, that 6,000 
Saxons had entered Upper Lusatia by way of 
Zittau, and that the main army under Prince 
Charles would speedily follow. Frederick as- 
sembled all the disposable troops, summoned Ge- 
neral Nassau from Upper Silesia to Landshut, to 
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: situation. 


cover the frontier there, and occupied all the| his plan of surprising Berlin, and retreated in 


passes, to prevent any tidings but such as he| disorder to Bohemia. 


leased from reaching the Austrians in Bohemia. 
t this manner he contrived to deceive Prince 
Charles a second time. He affected, out of con- 
cern for the fate of the capital, to have no 
thoughts whatever of an incursion into Saxony, 
and pretended that his only object was to get to 
Berlin by way of Crossen, before Charles could 
arrive there through Lusatia. To give a colour- 
ing of truth to this insinuation, he caused some 
of Winterfeld’s hussars, who had committed ex- 
cesses in Lusatia, to be severely punished, the 
roads about Crossen to be repaired, and maga- 
zines to be established in that direction. ‘I'he 
Bober, the Queis, and the Neisse were occupied: 





any persun going from Lusatia was allowed to 
cross these rivers to Silesia, but not a creature to 
go from Silesia to Saxony. ‘Thus Prince Charles, | 
on his march through Lusatia, anticipated no mo- | 
lestation, and expected at most to fall in with 
Winterfeld’s corps of observation, consisting of 
3,000 men. 

On the 23d of November, Frederick, favoured | 
by a thick fog, very quietly crossed the Queis | 
near Naumburg, and pushed on for Gorlitz, io | 
which the Austrians had already advanced. At} 
Katholisch-Hennersdorf, he fell in with some | 
bodies of the enemy: to ascertain precisely | 
where he was, the king sent forward a regiment 
of hussars before each of his four columns, the 


The two outer columns, on the right and 
lefi, consisted of cavalry, the two inner of in- 


his hussars. ‘The march was attended with 
many difficulties, the troops having got through 
a blunder of the guide’s, into a deep morass. 
Zieten arrived first at a by-road near Henners- 
dorf, and learned that this large village, extend- 
ing a full (German) mile, was occupied by three | 
regiments of the enemy’s cavalry and one of 
infantry. As the king was far in the rear, Zie- 
ten was in no small perplexity ; he could do no 
other than fall upon the enemy, who were still 
in their quarters, singly and unexpectedly, and 
sent the king instant tidings of his dangerous 
Zieten, in prosecution of his enter- 
prise, dashed with four squadrons into the cen- 
tre of the village, and sent the other six squad- 
rons to its two ends. A few unseasonable shots 
had meanwhile given an alarm to the enemy; | 
and Zieten’s division was received with a fire of | 
artillery and musketry hy the Saxe-Gotha regi- 
ment of infantry, Undaunted by this resistance, 
Zieten and his brave fellows laid about them with 
such fury and success, that nearly the whole te- 
giment was cut in pieces: the prince alone 
escaped with fifty men, leaving behind cannon, 
colours, and baggage. Meanwhile the other six 
squadrons were not idle: successive re-enforce- 
ments arrived from the king’s division ; the vil- 
lage was surrounded on all sides, and the ene- 
my’s troops were destroyed or taken. Among 
the prisoners were General Dallwitz, Colonel 
O’Byrn, and thirty other officers. In memory 
of this day, the regiments of Generals Zieten 
and Runsch were presented with silver kettle- 
drums, which they had taken from the enemy. 
The affair of Hennersdorf was in reality of 
lit‘le importince, but it struck great terrror into 
the Austrian army. While Frederick entered | 
Gorlitz on the 25th of November, and recruited 
his soldiers out of the enemy’s magazines which 
he found there, Prince Charles entirely gave up 











Winterfeld came up with 
his rear-guard near Zittau, and took some prison- 
ers and baggage. At Guben, the Prussians made 
themselves masters of an Austrian magazine, and 
carried it off to Bautzen. ‘The old prince of An- 
halt was ordered to enter the electorate with his 
army assembled near Halle, and to attack the 
Saxons near Dresden. Winterfeld drove Gene- 
ral Hohenems out of Silesia, and entirely cleared 
that province of the Austrians; General Leh- 
wald was sent to the Elbe to threaten Dresden 
and to support the prince of Anhalt, and the king 
himself intended to follow him after he had al- 
lowed his army a brief repose. 

The old Dessauer did not execute his commis- 
sion with that despatch which the king had en- 
joined. It was not till the end of November 
that he moved from Halle with his 25,000 men ; 
on the 29th he appeared before Leipzig, and 
took that city, which the Saxon troops had quit- 
ted, by capitulation. Frederick now sent him 
orders to march with greater expedition through 
Torgau to Meissen, and there to form a junction 
with Lehwald’s corps. ‘This junction was ef- 
fected on the 13th of December, as the enemy 
had neglected to destroy the bridge across the 
Elbe ; and Leopold then marched upon the Saxon 
capital, On the 15th, the king himself arrived 
at Meissen, and occupied both banks of the Elbe. 

Though things wore so favourable an aspect 
for Frederick, he still adhered to the principle of 
moderation, and had recently offered peace to 
the court of Dresden oa the conditions of the 
Hanoverian convention. For these negotiations 
he had recourse to Mr. Villiers, the English am- 
bassador in Dresden. ‘The proposals of the lat- 
ter were haughtily rejected. Now, however, 
when Frederick’s armies threatened the capital, 
a different disposition was manifested. 
Grune, who had actually set out for Berlin, was 
hastily recalled; and the commander-in-chief, 
Count Rutowski, was ordered to cover Dresden. 
Augustus himself had fled to Prague with such 
precipitation, as to leave behind him the youngest 
princes. It was owing to these circumstances 
that Frederick, as soon as he entered Meissen, 
received intelligence from Villiers that the king 
of Poland was ready to make peace, and that 
Maria Theresa also would accede to the conven- 
tion of Hanover, provided that some alterations 
were made in it in her favour. This letter, had 
it arrived a few days earlier, would have saved 
the lives of thousands of warriors; as it was, 
the king had scarcely read it before the guns 
were thundering at Kesselsdorf. 

On the 13th of December, Prince Charles ar- 
rived with the principal Austrian army in the 
environs of Dresden; but, in compliance with 
the arrangements of the Saxon authorities, his 
troops were so widely dispersed, that it took 
twenty-four hours to concentrate them. Besides, 
he found Count Rutowski indisposed to co-ope- 
rate with him. He conceived that he had no 
need of the assistance of the Austrians, deeming 
his position so secure that the Prussians would 
not venture to attack him. He consented, when 
too late, to a junction with Prince Charles. On 
the 14th, the prince inspected the Saxon army, 
and the enemy’s commanders agreed to fall upon 
the old prince of Anhalt. The latter did not 
wait for them; shaking off his inactivity, he an- 
ticipated their attack. 

The Saxon army occupied a situation which 
presented great difficulties to an assailant. The 
camp extended from Kesselsdorf, for seven or 
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was supported on the village of Kesselsdorf, 
about four miles from Dresden. On the right, 
the ground, at first level, declined more and more, 
and at last so rapidly that it was impassable for 
troops. Upon a hill on the right of the entrance 
of Kesselsdorf were planted six pieces of cannon, 
and here was placed the first line of the Saxons, 
consisting entirely of infantry. In the village 
itself were posted the grenadiers and the Rutow- 
ski regiment: the principal entrance to it was 
defended by a battery of twenty-four guns, The 
Saxon right wing terminated at Pennerich, near 
the Elbe, where General Grune’s corps of 6,000 
men joined—a post almost inaccessible from 
rocks and precipices. 

It was about two in the afternoon, when the 
prince of Anhalt commenced the attack. Ad- 
vaneing from Wildurf, he soon perceived that the 
victory depended on the capture of the village of 
Kesselsdorf; he placed the infantry destined for 
the purpose in three lines, and supported them 
by a regiment of dragoons in the fourth. His 
own regiment, with three grenadier battalions, 
attacked the village in front, while Lehwald ope- 
rated on the flank. ‘This first attack failed: the 
fire from the battery of twenty-four guns, and 
the small arms of the Saxons posted in the vil- 
lage, made such havoc among the Prussians that 
they were forced to retire. A second assault 
having been foiled in like manner, any further 
attempt appeared hopeless. At this moment a 
Saxon general inconsiderately ordered his men 
to advance and to pursue the Prussians. ‘They 
obeyed. The Saxons thereby destroyed the 
effect of their own batteries, and Leopold in- 
stantly took advantage of this error. ‘The dra- 
goon regiment of the fourth line rushed upon 
the advancing Saxons, and cut them in pieces or 
took them prisoners : the infantry penetrated into 
the village, made themselves masters of the bat- 
tery by which they had suffered so severely, and 
forced the Saxons who defended the place to lay 
down their arms; while the cavalry broke the 
enemy's left wing, dispersed his cavalry, and put 
the whole to flight. Prince Leopold’s youngest 
son, Maurice, who commanded the left wing of 
the Prussians, and till the capture of the village had 
merely cannonaded, no longer content with this 
occupation, advanced against the enemy’s right 
wing, overcame all the difficulties of the ground, 
and led nine battalions through the half frozen 
water of the ditch. ‘They clambered up rocks 
and precipices, and with bayonets fixed, drove 
the enemy from the heights near Pennerich. The 
Prussian cavalry of the right wing, separated 
from the enemy by precipices, pursued the fugi- 
tives. Thus, after a conflict of two hours, the 
Prussians were victorious. ‘The Saxons, in- 
cluding Grune’s corps, were 26,000 strong ; the 
Prussians numbered about a thousand more. 
The victors had 4,000 killed or wounded; of 
the Saxons 3,000 were left dead on the field; 
6,500 were taken prisoners, among whom were 
200 officers, and they lost forty-eight pieces of 
cannon, five pair of colours, and three standards. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that the two 
main armies, both the Prussian and Prince 
Charles’s, were inactive spectators of this battle. 
The king himself was at Meissen. 

This victory cost the Prussians several distin- 
guished officers, who either fell during the en- 
gagement or died of their wounds. The old 
Dessauer had his coat perforated in three places 
by balls; his valiant son Maurice had three 
horses killed under him, and a ball carried away 


eight miles, nearly to the Elbe; the left wing | the right skirt of his coat, but neither of them 
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was wounded, | By this glorious achievement, 
Leopold crowned a professional career of fifty 
years. An eye-witness, Carstedt, chaplain of 
the regiment of Kalckstein, in an unpublished 
narrative of the events of this time, says, when 
he comes to the battle of Kesselsdorf: ‘+ ‘Though 
the old Dessauer was accustomed, often for a 
mere trifle, in exercising the troops, to pour 
forth a deluge of curses, this affair wore too 
serious a look. He gave his orders and ad- 
vanced with the words: ‘ Now, my lads, in the 
name of God!’” It is also related of him, that 
just before the battle he pronounced this prayer : 
**OQ God, graciously assist me this day; or if 
thou wilt not, at any rate do not help the rascally 
enemy, but look on, happen what will !” 

Numberless anecdotes of this eccentric prince 
are still current among the people. A soldier 
from boyhood, and in the service of Branden- 
burg ever since 1695, he was thoroughly brave, 
rough in manners, irritable, and violent, like his 
royal friend, Frederick William. Though a 
rigid disciplinarian, his condescension and fa- 
miliarity rendered him, both in garrison and in 
camp, the idol of the grenadiers, with whom he 
shared their brown bread, and who learned of 
him to curse and swear. Conceiving, while a 
youth, a violent passion for the daughter of an 
apothecary of Dessau, he married her after at- 
taining his majority, and the children by this 
union were elevated by the emperor to the 
rank of princes of the empire, and declared 
legitimate. His consort alone had any influ- 
ence over his obstinate disposition, which fre- 
quently caused him to act as arbitrarily and 
tyrannically in his limited circle as Frederick 
William did in his dominions. This disposi- 
tion was most strikingly displayed in the com- 
pulsory means which he employed to accu- 
mulate in his.own hands the whole landed 
property of his country, and in acts of despo- 
tism and oppression, which drove away the 
nobility and gentry, utterly ruined many fa- 
milies, and degraded his principality to a pro- 
vince of Brandenburg. 

Brought up with the soldiery, rude in manners 
and coarse in language, Leopold’s life was divid- 
ed between the parade, war, and the chase ; but 
his ambition, as well as his early connection with 
the house of Austria, involved him in various 
intrigues, rendered him imperious, and subtract- 
ed from his usefulness, more especially at the 
court of the last of the three sovereigns of Bran- 
denburg to whom he devoted his services. Over 
a prince possessing Frederick’s abilities it was 
not possible for Leopold to maintain that in- 
fluence which he had exercised over his father ; 
and on some occasions the sarcastic monarch 
even made him his butt. Asa permanent me- 
morial of the victory of Kesselsdorf, to which 
Leopold was fond of reverting, Frederick pre- 
sented him with a minute plan of the battle, 
admirably drawn and magnificently decorated : 
but the shield with the title inscribed upon it, in 
one corner, was borne by an old tom-cat with 
prodigious moustaches, such as the prince was 
accustomed to wear. 

Long after his death, in 1747, the influence 
which Leopold had exercised for half a century 
was perceptible. He continued to live in his 
sons, Leopold, Dietrich, and Maurice, in the 
children of his eldest son William Gustavus, 
who died in 1787—the counts of Anhalt—and 
in Generals Fouqué, Winterfeld, and Golz. 








They formed a party at court and in the army not 


* 


te 


surpassed by any other in chivalrous feeling, 
valour, and military experience, but which found 
sturdy opponents in Marshal Count Schwerin, 
and subsequently in the princes of the blood and 
of the house of Brunswick, and in Generals 
Zieten, Retzow, and Forcade. Nothing but 
Frederick’s superior genius could have directed 
energies rent by jealousy, discord, and hateful 
feuds to one commun end, or employed them 
separately for the benefit of the state. The 
late king of Prussia erected in Berlin a marble 
statue of Prince Leopold executed by Schadow, 
which was removed in 1828 from the pleasure- 
garden to the Wilhelmsplatz. 

Prince Maurice, one of the most distinguished 
of the heroes of Kesselsdorf, was the favourite 
and the very type of the old prince. He did 
not, indeed, like his father, sing all the church 
hymns to the tune of the Dessau march, and he 
was more polished in society : but, brought up 
ameng soldiers, blunt, brave, and sincere, he 
could neither read nor write—a circumstance 
which seems at that time to have abated little 
from his usefulness as a general and his dignity 
as a prince. 

On the 16th of December, the day after the 
victory of Kesselsdorf, Frederick with his army 
joined that of the prince of Anhalt, and inspect- 
ed the field of battle. The prince had made 
amends in the eyes of the king for all the faults 
of his previous tardiness, and received the most 
flattering commendations for the intelligence and 
valour which had produced such a brilliant re- 
sult. Prince Charles, who had meanwhile col- 
lected his scattered troops, wished the Saxons 
to try the fortune of another attack: but Rutow- 
ski, who had fled with the relics of his beaten 
army to Dresden, was not to be persuaded to 
follow his advice; nay, he even evacuated the 
Saxon capital, leaving there only 4000 militia, 
and sought safety in a retreat to Bohemia, whi- 
ther he was followed by Prince Charles. 

Frederick now ordered Dresden to be sum- 
moned. It would have been the more imprac- 
ticable to defend the city, as Count Bruhl had 
demolished part of the fortifications, in order to 
enlarge the gardens of his mansion situated near 
the Elbe. General Bose, the governor, declared at 
once that he could do no other than yield, ‘ for 
it was impossible to defend pleasure-grounds.” 
The ministers, therefore, sent the king a capitula- 
tion, but when this was rejected, they opened 
the gates unconditionally. On the 18th of De- 
cember,, Frederick entered the city with four 
regiments, made prisoners of the militia, 415 
officers, and 1500 wounded soldiers. That part 
of the royal family which had been left behind, 
the ministers, and the chief administrative au- 
thorities, were in the king’s power. ‘The strict- 
est discipline was maintained, so that the pre- 
sence of foreign soldiers was scarcely percep- 
tible. Frederick himself won all hearts by his 
kindness and humanity. He went to see the 
king’s children, cheered snd comforted them, 
and left them the palace-guard and every hono- 
rary distinction. He declared to the Saxon 
ministers that he had no intention to avail him- 
self of the means which fortune had put into 
his hands, to revenge the perfidy and intrigues 
of Bruhl; but that, on the contrary, he offered 
his friendship for the last time to the king of 
Poland. In fact, the terms of the treaty which 
he submitted to them through the English am- 
bassador, deviated in no respect from those of 
the Hanoverian convention. 

King Augustus, despoiled of country, re- 
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venues, and troops, was aware®that he had n 
Jonger any choice ; and Maria Theresa likewise 
perceived that pride is not always a useful coad- 
jutor. She despatched Count Harrach, chan- 
cellor of Bohemia, to Dresden, with the requi- 
site full powers; and the negotiation was brought 
the more speedily to a close, because the king of 
Prussia himself had exhausted his resources, 
and had reason to apprehend the interference of 
the Russian arms. On the 25th of December, 
ten days after the battle of Kesselsdorf, the 
treaty was signed: Austria renounced for the 
second time all claim to Silesia, and Frederick 
recognised Francis I. as emperor. Augustus 
engaged never again to allow an enemy of Prus- 
sia a passage through his dominions, and to up- 
hold the Protestant religion, and he paid a million 
dollars as arrears of military contributions. 

On the day after the conclusion of peace, Fre- 
derick caused ‘Te Deum to be sung in the church 
of the Holy Cross at Dresden, and the guns on 
the ramparts to be fired. While in that capital, 
he gave balls and concerts, had operas perform- 
od, and amused the people with other dramatic 
entertainments. He caused them to be supplied 
also with bread, and thus acquired not less popu- 
larity in the Saxon capital, than he had gained at 
Breslau on the first capture of that city. On 
the 27th of December, he left it to return to 
Berlin, with the testimony that, towards both 
the country and its sovereign, he had behaved 
more like a friend than a foe. 

Great as had before been the alarm in the 
Prussian capital, the greater and more general 
was the joy prevailing there when successive 
couriers brought tidings of victories won, of 
peace concluded, and at length, on the 28th of 
December, the king himself arrived. ‘That day 
was ushered in by the ringing of all the bells. 
About noon the city companies, to the number 
of 16,000, organised by the commandant for 
the defence of the capital, assembled, with bands 
playing and colours flying, before the houses of 
their officers, and then marched to the posts 
allotted to them, and formed a double file from 
the city-gate to the grand entrance of the palace. 
The officers wore a blue uniform, and the pri- 
vates their best clothes. Before the palace was 
stationed a company of young tradesmen. Their 
colours were white, with a burning heart, and 
the inscription: Sic ardet pro rege. The streets 
were thronged by the lower classes, and the 
higher filled all the houses in the line through 
which the king was to pass. “Every window 
was occupied, and the very tiles were taken 
from the roofs, which were crowded with spec- 
tators. Great numbers went on horseback eight 
or ten miles to meet the king and to escort him 
to his palace. He received them most gracious- 
ly. Frederick was seated in an open carriage, 
with his brothers William and Henry. Owing 
to the immense concourse of people, he could 
proceed only at a foot-pace, but this served to 
render his entry the more solemn. ‘The direc- 
tor of the posting department, with a hundred 

tillions dressed in blue and orange, blowing 

orns, headed the procession: these were fol- 
lowed by the butchers on horseback. ‘These 
citizens wore brown clothes and gold-laced hats, 
had blue colours, and formed a squadron, which 
was joined by all the officers of the king’s hunt- 





ing establishments and gamekeepers in the neigh- 


bouring districts. Next came a detachment of 
the royal jager regiment, and then a squadron 
of volunteers, composed of the principal citizens 
of Berlin, in dark blue uniform and superbly 
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mounted. 
riage. ‘The pages of the king and princes fol- 
lowed on horseback, and a division of the guard 


closed the cavalcade, to say nothing of a long! caused in some measure a useless effusion of 


train of carriages which had gone to meet his | 
majesty. The city guards, as the king rode. 
between the files, presented arms, the officers | 
saluted with the halberts and the colours, the | 
trumpets flourished, and the people shouted for | 
the first time, ** Long live Frederick rue Great!” 
Females strewed the road with flowers, and | 
laurel wreaths were thrown from the windows | 
into the carriage of the king. ‘* Never,” says 
Bielefeld, «* did I witness a more touching scene. 
The pomp of courts, the festivities which take | 
place at the command of a sovereign, may fre- | 
quently deceive ; but here all was spontaneous, 
all the result of admiration and attachment. | 
The king was grave and agitated; a feeling of | 
his dignity, but also happiness in being the ruler | 
of such a people, was legible in his countenance. 
He bowed right and left, and called out several 
times to the thrusting and straggling crowd: 
‘Don’t hurt one another, my children! ¢ Take | 
care of the horses !’—At the same time con- 
versing with those who were nearest to him, and | 
by his aftability crowning the general joy.” 

On alighting at the palace, Frederick was re- 
ceived by his brother Ferdinand, the other prince- 
ly personages, the generals of the army and the 
most distinguished people of his court. He 
then proceeded to the royal apartments up stairs, 
where the meeting with the two queens was 
most tender and affectionate. But the king 
soon withdrew from the congratulations of cour- 
tiers, the endearments of relatives, and the plau- 
dits of the rejoicing people, to pay a last tribute 
to friendship. Informed that his old preceptor, 
Duhan du Jandun, was at the point of death, he 
went that same evening to see him once more. 
** My dear Duhan,” said he, as he approached 
his bed, ** I cannot tell you how it grieves me 
to find you in this state. Would to God that 1 
could contribute in any way to your relief and 
recovery! You should then see what sacrifices 
my gratitude would cheerfully make for you.” 
Duhan was already very weak. ‘To see your 
majesty once more,” said he, “is the greatest 
consolation that I could have. Now, I shall die 
easier ; for it is all over with me!’’ At these 
words he made a movement as if to take hold 
of the king’s hand and kiss it. Frederick would 
not permit him, and quitted the room with the 
painful exclamation: “ No, I cannot bear it any 
longer!” ‘The death of his friend imbittered 
his joy on account of the peace, and he honour- 
ed his memory in an Eloge, which was read be- 
fore the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. 

** Thus terminated,” says Frederick, * the se- 
cond war, which had lasted sixteen months, and 
been waged with great exasperation on both sides. 
The Saxons had manifested in it all their hatred 
against Prussia, and their jealousy of the ag- 
grandisement of this neighbouring power. The 
Austrians fought for the empire and to maintain 
their influence over its affairs, fearing lest Prus- 
sia might gain too great an ascendency ; and 
Prussia, exposed to the worst dangers, at length 
conquered solely through the order and the 
heroic courage of her troops. This war occa- 
sioned none of those great revolutions which 
change the destiny of states; but it prevented 
the occurrence of such revolutions by obliging 
the prince of Lorraine to leave Alsace. The 
death of Charles VII. was a circumstance that 
could not be foreseen. It deranged the plan for 
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These surrounded the king’s car-| wresting the imperial dignity for ever from the 


new house of Austria. If, then, things are esti- 
mated according to their real value, this war 


blood, and the successive victories served only 
to secure to Prussia the possession of Silesia. ‘ 

** If we consider this war merely in regard to 
the increase or decrease of the resources of the 
belligerent powers, it cost Prussia eight millions 
of dollars, besides the blood spilt in battle, and 
Upper and Lower Silesia suffered considerably ; 
but, on the one hand, these losses were such as 
a provident administration soon retrieves, and, 
on the other, those of the Austrians and Saxons 
were beyond comparison more severe. Bohe- 
mia and Saxony suffered in like manner from 
the presence of the great armies; the finances 
of the queen of Hungary were utterly deranged, 
notwithstanding the English subsidies ; her loss 
in men was much greater than that of Prussia; 
and the war cost the king of Poland more than 
five millions of dollars. Bruhl certainly under- 
stood the art of ruining his master methodi- 
cally.” 

Setting aside the assured possession of Sile- 
sia, Frederick seems to consider that it was pro- 
ductive of no other advantage than 
rendering the Prussian power more formidable, 
and establishing his personal reputation as a 
soldier. In order to maintain the high position 
which his wars had acquired him, the king 
strengthened his army, agreeably to the maxim 
which he had adopted that the best way to pre- 
serve peace is to be always prepared for war. 
With the surplus of the 45,000 Saxon and Aus- 
trian prisoners of war, and the addition of 7000 
of his own subjects, he filled the gaps made in 
his regiments by the bloody battles of the late 
war; as though men who had been fighting for 
their country would fight just as bravely against 
it when placed in its enemy’s ranks. 

The reader will ask with astonishment how it 
was possible that, with such troops as he com- 
manded, troops partly composed of the scum of 
human society, Frederick could achieve such 
signal successes; and he will be surprised to 
find in the Prussian army not only the most 
heroic valour, but in certain portions of that 
army an ardent patriotism, and in others a spirit 
of mutual attachment, which must have been 
infused by something into the heterogeneous 
medley. This something was, we may assume, 
the extraordinary genius of Frederick. He first 
animated those slavish will-less masces, instilled 
into them the requisite self-assurance, and un- 
bounded confidence in his superior energies and 
resources. 

True it is that, ever since the time of Fred- 
erick William I., the Prussian army surpassed 
all other European troops in military exercises, 
in the art of maneuvering, and in strictness of 
discipline. At first too, it had only armies simi- 
larly composed to contend with: but the history 
of all wars teaches us that with such means 
nothing extraordinary was ever accomplished ; 
and that no general ever led his troops to certain 
victory, unless they were fired by some senti- 
ment or other—love of country or of liberty, 
revenge, hatred or religion. We should look in 
vain for any of these moral levers in Frederick’s 
armies at this time. ‘The rude common soldier 
regarded the bloody game of war as the means 
of gratifying his passions with impunity. He 
fought not for wife and family, for the safety of 
the country, for the protection of the altars; his 
blood was not spilt to break the chains of ty- 
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ranny, to maintain the hereditary rights of 
princes, to drive out foreign oppressors; he 
inquired not whither his general was leading 
him, for what object he was risking his life: 
he asked only for his pay, good cheer, and com- 
fortable quarters; he sought only plunder, and 
seized without scruple whatever he found in an 
enemy's country. And it was not to free-born 
denizens that the defence and protection of states 
were in those days committed, but to greedy for- 
eign hirelings, and mercenary adventurers. 

At the time of the Silesian wars, the Prussian 
army, with the exception of the officers, who 
were selected exclusively from the nobles of the 
country, consisted chiefly of runaways and de- 
serters. Such of the subjects of the king as 
could not escape enrolment among the military 
were soon infected with the rude and savage 
spirit of their comrades. In taking the field, 
they thought not of the battle which puts the use- 
fu'ness of troops to the test, but only rejoiced in 
the prospect of the licentiousness of active ser- 
vice, of the full flesh-pots of the citizens and 
peasants, and of the money which they should 
make by plunder. The tents and the guard- 
rooms rang with coarse and obscene songs ; 
cards and dice allured those eager after gain to a 
drum-head ; and Bacchanalian orgies drowned 
all thoughts of the near approach of death. ‘They 
marched, and felt released from those shackles of 
discipline which had reduced the gigantic grena- 
dier to a mere puppet. ‘They entered the ene- 
my’s country, came to a village, a farm-house, a 
cottage ; and then all hands were ready to rob 
the unfortunate peasants of their last morsel of 
bread. One jealousy watched the other ; senti- 
nels were stationed and posts doubled to prevent 
desertion. At the commencement of the first 
Silesian war, officers durst not venture to occupy 
woods and thickets, because few of the men 
came back out of them to rejoin their leaders. 
What disgusting brutality is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing fact related by Carstedt! ‘At ten 
o'clock on the 16th of May, two deserters from 
the grenadier regiment of Bredow, a Protestant 
and a Catholic, were obliged to throw dice to 
decide which of them should be hanged. The 
Protestant had deserted twice before. ‘The Ca- 
tholic was an Austrian deserter, and had endea- 
voured to seduce another soldier to desert. ‘The 
latter betrayed the design, and before they could 
get away, they were detained by the post, which 
had kept an eye upon them. The Protestant 
was a daring, dissolute fellow. After the other 
had thrown in deep dejection, he picked up the 
dice, saying: ‘If it was for a can of beer, I 
should be sure to lose, for J] am always unlucky 
at dice. But, as it is only for this trumpery life, 
depend upon it, I shall win.’ He threw and won. 
‘The Catholic was hanged, and the other had to 
run the gauntlet.” 

The same eye-witness relates what follows. 
‘Qn the 27th of May 1741, the plundering in 
the neighbouring villages was far worse than on 
the preceding evening. The right wing extended 
to Grottkau, which, with the other villages in the 
vicinity, was plundered of every thing. The 
marauders took all they could find; horses, carts, 
oxen, cows, calves, sheep, hogs, fowls, geese, 
ducks, corn, bread, beer, money, beds, clothes, 
linen, tables, benches, stools, in short whatever 
they could lay their hands on. The church was 
forcibly broken open and completely stripped. 
An officer took away the communion cup froma 
soldier, who had made prize of it. The boards 
they used in the camp for flooring the tents, and 


the stools to situpon. Our own horses were not 
safe from these marauders; for, when some of 
the oflicers sent their horses, on account of the 
bad weather, to be put into the barns in the 
nearest villages, they lost several of them. The 
plunderers took them and sold them for what 
they could get. Nobody could put a-stop to this 
evil. The men were quite mad. When the 
king rode through the village of Grottkau, he 
found some soldiers strolling about after plunder. 
He ordered them to ‘be arrested and to run the 
gauntlet. ‘Che marauding ceased, but only be- 
cause there was nothing, absolutely nothing, 
more to take away. ‘The bare wails alone of the 
buildings were still standing; in most of the 
houses, the stoves and the windows had been 
wantonly destroyed by the last comers: for 
when they can find no more to steal, they are 
accustomed to break every thing in pieces. 
Such is the scene presented by a village which is 
completely plundered: and when 1 make use of 
this expression in future, it must be understood to 
include every thing enumerated above. ‘Though 
pillage was forbidden upon penalty of hanging, 
it was nevertheless continued. But as every 
company, nay every regiment, strove to palliate 
the offence of its marauder caught in the fact, and 
to save him from the gallows, and moreover the 
detachments frequently had orders to clear off 
every thing, it was impossible in marching and 
foraging to prevent plunder.”’ 

To check desertion and to sharpen the vigi- 
lance of the officers, the following order was is- 
sued: “The captains must frequently call over 
their companies. When a desertion takes place 
through the negligence of the captain and com- 
mander of the company, ten dollars shall be de- 
ducted from his pay.” 

Such were the soldiers whom Frederick led 
to battle! And what were the officers who com- 
manded these troops? It is not to be denied 
that an heroic spirit animated most of them, nay 
that many, grown gray in the service, were men 
of highly cultivated minds. But, in an army 
which learned to swear from Prince Moustache, 
at a time when coarseness and blustering passed 
for valour, when the cane and the sword were in 
constant requisition, when solid scholastic in- 
struction rarely preceded the entrance of youth 
into the military profession—in such an army 
the majority of the officers could not be men of 
education : and honourable, high-spirited, brave, 
patriotic, and loyal as those immediately about 
Frederick’s person might be, he had first to train 
them under his own eye, before they were quali- 
fied for useful leaders. That period, and the 
profession of which we are treating in particular, 
affected a rough exterior: people were fond of 
coarse oaths and strong expressions, which at 
the present day would but excite contempt. Not 
an ensign swore by fewer than a thousand devils ; 
and we know from ear-witnesses that the lan- 
guage of Frederick himself, when he spoke Ger- 
man, was not always the most decorous and 
select. Classic in this respect is his incitement 
to valour: ‘** Blackguards, do you want to live 
for ever ?”’——which at the time is said to have 
produced as powerful an effect as Napoleon’s 
allusion to the antiquity of the pyramids. We 
can cheerfully forgive the age this mode of ex- 
pression; but the gross and vulgar acts, by 
which officers frequently disgraced themselves, 
and of which they boasted, are proofs of a low 
way of thinking: and Frederick had long to pick 
and to sift, before he created a corps of officers, 





which he distinguished it. Hence he broke} 
without mercy the tormentors and oppressors of 

the Silesians, punished and poured forth his jp. 

dignation even upon high officers, and stroy, 

with indefatigable perseverance to improve the 

spirit of his army. 

Carstedt, who furnishes the evidence og, 
which this picture is founded, has preserved 
many curious facts that are worth transcribing, 
Thus he relates concerning the battle of Hohen. 
friedberg: ‘* General von Gessler acquired the 


the citizens wherever he lay with his regiment, 
that he might gain something to supply his pro- 
fusion. ‘The king hates all excesses 1n his off- 
cers; and he punishes them in a way that is 
severely felt according to their character, Gess. 
ler, an ambitious man, was intended to bea mere 
spectator in this battle; and, as the king was not 
well satisfied with the Bayreuth dragoons, he 
placed them separately under Gesslet’s commangy 
in the second line. Both general and dragoon 
distinguished themselves far beyond any other 
corps of Prussian cavalry ; they attacked the 
best Austrian regiments with such fury as to put 


prisoners, and decide the battle. The king, 


forgiven ! 
into my highest favour.’ ’’ 

Of Lieutenant-Colonel Schutz, a successful 
Prussian partisan, Carstedt relates facts which 
are almost incredible, but which strikingly illus- 
trate the way of acting of the officers. ‘At this 


tinguished himself. He was the first who ven- 
tured to throw himself in the rear of the enemy’s 
army, and who intercepted their convoys as they 
had hitherto done ours. When he went on such 


than three hundred men, and these he picked out 
of all the hussar regiments. Not a man of his 
party durst get drunk; and if he happened to 


sober. On the other hand, his people were sure 


he returned was one hundred ducats. 


lesia or Saxony, I know not exactly which, and 
about forty years old. He had been page to 
Count Bonneval, before he quitted the imperial 


Russians, and served in the Crimea against the 
was Turkish and inhuman, as well in the attack 


to boast of his deeds, and to outward appearance 
very sociable. ‘l'o make him talk of his success- 
ful enterprises, it was necessary to urge him, and 
to say that he was cruel. A charge of this kind 
was once made against him in my presence, at 
the table of Count Alexander Dohna. He con- 
fessed that, after the first peasant whom he ac- 
costed had answered his questions concerning the 
position and strength of the enemy, it was his 
practice to shoot him dead; and if the seco 
made a different or an equivocal report, it 
him his life too. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ I am fo 

to do this, or I and my who'e detachment might 
be undone. When I am in the rear of the ene- 





worthy of the name and the privileges with 


my, my life and the lives of my men depend on 
10 


greatest glory in this battle, against the will of | 
the king. He had fallen into disgrace. This | 
was no wonder, for he was unjust, and oppressed } 


them to the route, take many colours and | 


an expedition, he seldom took with him more | 


seeing Gessler come up with the colours and | 
prisouers, called out to him ; * All forgotten! all | 
Your conduct to-day deserves that! | 
should forget the past, and receive you again | 


time Lieutenant-Colonel Schutz particularly dis- | 


norma OM 


eee 


find one intoxicated, he had him flogged when } 
of booty. ‘The usual share of each hussar when } 
The | 


whole army of the enemy was harassed by him. — 
In person he was tall and spare, a native of Si- | 


service and turned Turk. He then went to the j 
Turks, of whom he had borrowed much that | 


as in the inquiry after enemies. He was notapt | 
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Scribing, world, this certainly severe proceeding soon 
F Hohes. brings the truth to light, and | know whether to 
mired the stop or to go further.’ ”” 
1e will of | Other cases of wanton cruelty which reached 
©. This | Frederick’s ears were ‘punished with unsparing 
Ppressed |} rigour. Colonel Goren, of Prince Henry’s regi- 
egiment, ment, asked General Selchow where he should 
his pro- procure wood. The general replied that le 
his off. might see if he could get some in the villages. 
r that is The colonel immediately despatched a party, 
Gess. |} which, instead of seeking wood, began to plun- 
€amere |} der most wantonly. ‘The mayor showed the 
beisararig king’s letter of safeguard ; but no attention was 
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the choice of the place where I bait and rest for 
a few hours. In the day time I keep mostly in 
woods; and when I come out in the evening, it 
is absolutely necessary for me to know how near 
I am to the enemy and what is his strength. 
The peasant may tell me the truth, but I cannot 
be sure of that. He may deceive me too. But 
in this inquiry, 1 send a few into the other 


paid to it, and his house was completely pillaged. 
he mayor immediately complained to the king. 
olonel Goren and the officer sent out for wood 
were put under arrest; a court-martial decided 
that the colonel should make compensation for 
the damage done. The king accordingly com- 
manded the colonel to pay the mayor one thous- 
and dollar for the plundered houses, and cashier- 
ed him into the bargain. 

In the camp near Brieg, Carstedt states: 

“The margrave Henry here received his dis- 
mission, because so long as the siege lasted, in 
which operation he had a command, he was ill ; 
but after the place was taken he got well imme- 
diately. The king gave his regiment to its com- 
 mander, Colonel Selchow.” 
; ‘It is related elsewhere that this prince, mar- 
grave of Brandenburg-Schwedt, and grandson of 
the Great Elector, was so arrant a coward as, 
during the battle of Mollwitz, to hide himself in 
'} adeep ditch. It is further said that he made a 
'} vow on that uceasion to build a church, and te 
observe a strict fast every year on the 10th of 
April, if he should escape from the field of battle 
with a whole skin. This vow he punctually 
performed; for he not only fasted annually on 
that day, but built the little French church in 
Schwedt. ‘This prince possessed a variety of 
attainments, and was a patron of the arts and 
sciences ; he married a daughter of the old Des- 
sauer’s, succeeded his brother in the government 
of Schwedt in 1771, and died in 1788, when 
that lordship reverted to the king. 

But the task which Frederick had undertaken, 
that of infusing a better spirit into his army, was 
not the work of a day. During the first cam- 
paign, the most unsparing severity towards the 
rapacious marauders could not stop the practice 
of plunder. It was of little avail that those 
caught in the fact were punished with death on 
the spot. Major-General Dewitz says in his 
Diary: “On the 6th of June, nothing further 
happened than that I received a letter from the 
king, in which he ordered me to let the free- 
-booters recently taken near the passof Hummeln, 
be hanged along the high road between Reinerz 
and Lewin. On the 8th, therefore, I marched 
with 240 horses to Reinerz, and had the eight 
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| 
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ong the highway, close to the road, at the dis- 

ce of 300 paces from one another.” 
m» Such executions were of little avail, as we 
j < “learn from an account of Carstedt’s. ‘* Captain 
.” Borck, of Wedell’s grenadier battalion, was 


machau to accompany the post of cavalry for 
Munsterberg half-way, and directed at the same 
time to bring back with him any forage that he 
might meet with. On his return through Lin- 
denau, on the 21st of March, he posted Lieuten- 
ant Robell with thirty men before the village, 
and with the rest went direct to the chateau. 
The owner inquired what they wanted, and re- 
ceived a harsh answer. Seeing such a large 
party of grenadiers, who had already begun to 
plunder, he flew into so violent a passion that he 
was seized with apoplexy, and dropped down 
dead. The lady of the house fell at the feet of 
the officer and implored him not to take every- 
thing; but to no purpose. Every one took what 
he liked. They carried off all her silver plate, a 
gold watch, money, clothes, linen. ‘The very 
servants were stripped of their clothes. They 
then went to the catholic priest’s; he was just at 
dinner with his curates. They immediately 
seized the silver spoons, knives, plates, broke 
open chests and boxes, took what they found, 
and as there was nothing left for the last comers, 
they obliged the priest to procure fifty ducats to 
get rid of them. After they had plundered the 
whole place, they at last bethought them of the 
forage; and, as they could not find sacks, they 
turned the feathers out of the bed-ticks and filled 
them with corn. Lieutenant Robell had the 
greatest difficulty to keep his party together ; for, 
when they saw the others plundering, he was 
forced to use severity to prevent them from 
leaving him.” 

But let us turn from these atrocities com- 
mitted by what is called ‘the best disciplined 
army of that time.’’ Among the Austrians things 
were infinitely worse. ‘Their numerous light 
troops were not to be kept within any bounds. 
‘‘ Among the Austrian troops in general,” says 
Hoyer in his History of the War, ‘ notwith- 
standing their rigid discipline, there seems to 
have prevailed an incessant disposition to ex- 
cesses, which broke out not unfrequently at most 
unseasonable times. The battle of Mollwitz 
would probably have had a very different result, 
if the Austrian hussars, who had turned the 
Prussians, had attacked them in the rear instead 
of plundering the baggage at Pampitz. Precisely 
the same case occurred at the battle of Chotusitz. 
Here the imperial cavalry of the left wing might, 
by a bold attack on the Prussian infantry, have 
effected their defeat; so far from this, they 
plundered the Prussian camp, and thus contri- 
buted, mediately at least, to the loss of the 
battle.” 

The pillage of the Prussian camp by Nadas- 
dy’s corps during the battle of Sorr has been re- 
lated in its proper place: I may add that, owing 
to this circumstance, the Austrian commander’s 
plan of operation remained for the most part un- 
executed. Oarstedt gives the following particu- 
lars :—** The Prussian baggage was quite a god- 
send to the Austrians, ‘The whole corps forgot 
the enemy and fell upon the wagons. These 
were plundered: the sick and the subalterns who 
were with them were maltreated, and some of 
them burned; for many of the wagons were set 
on fire, after the horses had been taken away 
from them. Among this baggage was the king’s 
whole field equipage. Croats, Pandours, Tol- 
patches, and hussars here found every thing that 
their rapacity could desire. The loss of the 
Prussians was estimated at three millions of 
dollars, including the military chest, containing 
700,000. The king himself lost every thing, 


prince Leopold, and a few hundred dollars of 
other generals. At first he intended to indemnify 
us for our losses, and we were required to give a 
statement of them upon our honour. But, find- 
ing that the sum amounted to millions, he com- 
forted us by saying that he had himself lost 
every thing, and that it was impossible for him, 
under present circumstances, to make us com- 
pensation. So we got nothing. As I had lost 
tent, cart, three horses, clothes, linen, in short 
every thing except one pack-horse with my bed, 
I estimated my loss at 440 dollars.” 

Desertion, too, was far more frequent among 
the Austrians. The more confidence the soldiers 
acquired in Frederick’s military talents, the more 
they imbibed the esprit du corps, and the prouder 
they grew of the name of Prussian soldiers, the 
more rarely did they desert their colours. 
Among the Austrians, on the contrary, the num- 
ber of the deserters was incredible. ‘The battle 
of Hohenfriedberg deprived them of nearly one 
third of their army by desertion. After every 
battle, the runaways from the beaten army came 
in by hundreds; but very often they scarcely 
staid long enough to put on the uniform of their 
new masters, before they were off again with 
their enlisting money to their former colours. 

Such is the picture of an army whose heroic 
achievements extorted from the great Frederick 
the exulting exclamation: ‘* The world rests not 
more securely upon the shoulders of Atlas than 
Prussia upon such an army !’’ The same home- 
less mercenaries who hire their lives to a warlike 
prince for a few groschen, who, brought up in 
grossness and ignorance, divested of human feel- 
ings, are accustomed to be kept in order by 
blows and revolting chastisements, who have 
perhaps to-day sworn fidelity to their new 
colours, defy death to-morrow in the murderous 
battle. For a foreign cause, for a worthless 
prince, under the stripes of their tormentors, 
they rush through the fire of batteries, where 
death mows down whole ranks, into the phalanx 
of the enemy ; wade through swamps and half- 
frozen waters to get at the foe; glide down pre- 
cipices with the musket between their legs ; and 
climb steep heights slippery with ice and blood. 
The hussars, formerly useful only as scouts and 
skirmishers, now perform the duty of the most 
disciplined cavalry; one regiment of dragoons 
overthrows regiments of infantry, and two batta- 
lions of foot storm a battery of thirty pieces of 
cannon, covered by half an army. Nothing but 
the animating breath of the great Frederick could 
have infused such a spirit into these machines, 
and excited their rude energies to deeds of the 
most heroic valour. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Frederick's Person—He builds himself the Palace of Sans Souci 
— Anecdotes relative to it— Associates of the King at this time 
—Marquis d’Argens—Algarotti—The Abbe Bastiani—Count 
Rothenburg—Maupertuis—De la Metrie—Field-marshal Keith 
—His brother, Lord Marischal—Severity with which the King 
treated his Friends. 

Frederick had now returned from the toils 
and perils of war to the circle of his family and 
friends, to the cultivation of the arts of peace, and 
to the study of the welfare of his dominions and 
the prosperity of his subjects. 

He was in the flower of life. He had just 
completed his thirty-fourth year, had attained 
the height of five feet five or six inches, and was 
well grown and well proportioned. His face 
was embrowned by exposure to all the vicissi- 
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and his countenance bespoke gravity and dignity “ wound up every day with his own hand, point- 


when not lit up by the sallies of wit and humour 
which his own example elicited from his intimate 
associates. His eyes, remarkably animated and 
brilliant, were a living index of his active and 
energetic mind. His nose was long and well 
formed, and his hair light brown. His step was 
quick, his bearing noble; he rode well, and 
when he appeared in public, was generally on 
horseback. When young, his head inclined 
somewhat to the left, like Alexander’s; in more 
advanced life a little to the right from playing on 
the flute. He had an excellent memory and a 
fluent tongue. His sight was very good for near 
objects; lor more distant ones he was obliged to 
use a glass so early as the first Silesian war; but 
for reading and writing he never employed either 
glass or spectacles. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Frede- 
rick had felt the want of a retirement situated | 
nearer to Potsdam, the military heart of his do- | 
minions, than his beloved Rheinsborg, and had | 
begun, during the short interval of peace between 
the two Silesian wars, to found such a one not 
far from that city. Here, in August 1744, he | 
gave directions for the construction of six ter- 
races, each of twelve steps, for the cultivation of 
vines; and at the same time he had a vault dug, | 
and lined with marble, for his grave, before the | 
foundation of the palace itself was laid. In one | 
of his walks to this place with the marquis | 
d’Argens, Frederick told him that, as he intended | 
to build a summer residence on this pleasant | 
spot, he had also conceived the idea of preparing 
a grave there for himself; and, pointing to the 
place which he had chosen for it, he added: 
** Quand je serai la, je serai sans souci.”” ‘To 
this accidental expression, the building after- 
wards erected here owed its name of Sans-Souci. 
Baron Knobelsdorf was the architect employed 
by the king, who himself furnished the ground- 
plan, drawn with the pen, which is still extant, 
as well as various remarks relative to the details, 
and an estimate of the expense. The edifice | 
consists of one story only. Knobelsdorf wished | 
to add a basement, for the purpose of preventing 
damp, and giving a look of more importance to 
the whole; but the king adhered to his original 
plan, and Boumann was appointed director of | 
the work instead of Knobelsdorf. ‘The place 
was originally called the Pleasure-house in the | 
King’s Vineyard ; but, in 1746, Frederick gave 
it the appellation of Sans-Souci, which he had 
placed in gold letters on the garden front, and in 
the same year designated himself * ‘The Philoso- 
pher of Sans-Souci,”’ in the title to his Memoirs 
of the History of Brandenburg. Much of the 
furniture was procured from Paris. What we 
should call the house-warming, took place on the 
Ist of May, 1747, when the king gave a splendid 
entertainment of two hundred covers, followed 
by a grand concert in the evening. ‘The night 
between the 19th and 20th of the same month | 
was the first that he spent in his new residence. 

The building, seated on a gentle elevation, not 
far from the Brandenburg gate of Potsdam, is 
small and low. An open colonnade leads to the 
hall, lined with marble, lighted by a cupola sup- 
ported by splendid columns. The pavement is 
decorated with flowers in mosaic work, and the 
ceiling is handsomely painted. The apartments 
once occupied by the founder himself, are sim- 
ple; the furniture is old-fashioned, and though 
no change is said to have been made in it since 
his death, some of the articles are no doubt of 








later date. ‘There hangs the watch which he 
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ing to the moment when he expired, at which it 
is related to have stopped. ‘I'here, too, are the 
French classics, bound in red moroeco, which 
furnished him with daily recreation and employ- 
ment. ‘The arm chair, in which he breathed his 
last, is said to have devolved as a relic to & prin- 
cess of his family. Precisely opposite to the 
king’s apartment was the vault above mentioned, 
which he must have seen whenever he ap- 
proached the window, and over which was 
placed, in 1749, a recumbent statue of Flora by 
Adam. ‘The concert room, Voltaire’s cabinet, 
with specimens of his hand-writing, the library, 
wainscoted with cedar, and decorated with gilt 
foliage, and the hall, containing a valuable col- 
lection of pictures, are worthy of notice. ‘The 
celebrated statues of the Polignac cabinet formed 
the principal ornaments of this temple of art, ull 
it was stripped of them by the Russians during 
the seven years’ war. 

The palace commands a noble prospect. In 
front is seen the vineyard with its six terraces, 
where the best sort of vines are cultivated in hot- 
houses. ‘The view embraces also the park, the 
lakes of the Havel, and the city. At the foot of 
the palace lies the pleasure-garden, and beyond 
that the park. ‘Ihe Japanese house, on the left 
of the principal alley, two temples by the side of 
a stone bridge, containing works of art from the 
collections of Polignae and Stosch, and a groito, 
are necessary appendages according to the taste 


| of those times, and were built by Knobelsdorf. 


The resort of the idle and curious to this re- 
treat was always annoying to Frederick, and in 
later years he took measures to prevent them 
from breaking in upon him against his will. ‘To 
scare them away, he had a bust of the duke of 
Alva, a hideous and repulsive caricature, set up 


on a pillar of Egyptian porphyry six feet high, 


close to the bridge in the garden leading to the 
basin and the terrace of Little Sans-Souci, 
‘*that,’? as he once said to Lucchesini, * stran- 
gers, who might be tempted to encroach on my 
domain, may be frightened by the duke’s ugly 
face, and turn back.” 

After the peace of Hubertsburg Frederick 
erected the new palace, a splendid and tasteful 
edifice; and his suecessor built what is called 
the Marble Palace in the new garden, for which 
he took the pillars belonging to the colonnade of 
the original Sans-Souci. 

Here the king collected around him those inti- 
mate friends who dwelt under the same roof with 
himself; here he daily supplied his ministers 
and secretaries with abundant employment; 
here his ever-active mind was engaged with his 
works; here he wrote the history of his house, 
and, like Cesar, recorded his own exploits; 
here he projected laws for the benefit of his 
subjects ; here he guided the polities of cabinets ; 
here he weighed with the same balance the 
fate of the beggar and the prince; and here 


‘thought and felt, here lived and died, Frederick 


the Great. 

I find on record circumstances connected with 
the formation of this royal residence, which re- 
flect great honour on the sense of justice of a 
monarch in the highest degree absolute. 

When the park was laid out, he was vexed 
that the alley to the principal entrance of Sans- 
Souci could not be carried in a straight line, and 
that it must form an angle. The difficulty arose 
from the pertinacity of an old widow, who 
would not sell at any price a house and a piece 
of ground belonging to her, because they had de- 





ee, 


volved to her by inheritance. All sorts of expe. 


dients for conquering this difficulty were proposed 
at the king’s table. Count Rothenburg insisteg 
that the king had a right to force the owner to 
part with her property, if he gave her three times 
its worth, or a better house instead of it jp 
another situation: but d’Argens, a bitter enemy to 
every despotic act, and the zealous champion 
the oppressed, warmly espoused the cause of the 

or widow, and declared that, if the king had , 


right, to do this, he had a right, upon the same 


principle, to extend his claims from the house 
to the wife or the daughter of any of his sub. 
jects ; in which case, it was evident, no sum of 
money would compensate for the loss. ‘The 
king put an end to the discussion with the words; 
«« D’Argens is right?’ and the alley forms an 
angle to this day. 

A similar anecdote is related of a miller whose 
mill Frederick wished to purchase, because it 
prevented the completion of the plan of the gar. 
den. ‘The king promised him not only ap 
adequate compensation in money, but likewis 
another mill. But the miller, just as obstinate 
the old woman in the preceding case, refused the 
most tempting offers of the sovereign, alleging 
that the mill had been left him by his father, and 
he was determined to leave it to his children. At 
length Frederick said to him peevishly: ‘Don’t 
you know that I can take your mill from you, 
without giving you a single groschen for it!” 
‘Yes, your majesty, you might if there was no 
court of justice in Berlin,” replied the miller. 
This ready answer pleased the king so well, 
that he left the miller in undisturbed possession 
of his patrimony, and altered the plan of his gar- 
den. 

Among the most intimate of Frederick’s asso- 
ciates at this period was the Marquis d’Argens, 
a native of Aix in Provence, where his father 
was procureur-general to the parliament. He 


was originally placed against his inclination in | 


the army, aflerwards attached to the embassy in 
Constantinople, a second time obliged to embrace 
the military profession, for which he was rendered 
unfit by a fall from his horse. Disinherited by 
his father for the irregularity of his conduct, he 
went to Holland, supported himself by author- 
ship, and produced among other things his ‘ Let- 
tres Juives.’’ In December, 1741, he arrived, 
in company with the dowager duchess of Wir- 
temberg, in Berlin, and was recommended by 
Jordan to the king, whose offers induced him to 
fix his abode in the Prussian capital. Frederick 
made him chamberlain, co-director of the Acade- 
my, and what was still more, his bosom friend. 
D’Argens possessed the rare gift of being 
devotedly attached to his royal patron, and not 
for a moment forgetting the king in the friend. 
On account of his amiable disposition and 
manners, Frederick called him ‘Je divin mar- 
quis ;”” he addressed to him numerous poetic 
epistles, and what Jordan had been to the king 
during the two warsvof Silesia, d’Argens after- 
wards was in the seven years’ war. Much, 
however, as the king esteemed d’Argens, he did 
not spare his hypochondriac humours, on which 
he was accustomed to rally him most unmerciful- 
ly. At the age of nearly sixty, he fell in love with 
Mademoiselle Cochois, the actress, and married 
her without Frederick’s knowledge—a step which 
the king never entirely forgave him. 


Thiebault relates some traits of the marquis 
He tells us that'y} 


which are sufficiently comic. 
the lady just mentioned, before her marriage with 


d’Argens, made him a morning gown out of arich * tn 
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+ of expe. dress, “which she had been accustomed to wear 
‘Proposed on the stage in the characters of queens. When 
; Msisted PR he brought it to him, the marquis was so delight- 
Owner to [9.4 that he determined to try it on immediately, 
ree times Bd he was so pleased with it that he resolved to 
of it in vear it the rest of the evening. As, however, he 
enemy to Mad to go up to the king—the marquis occupied 
npion ¢ s same apartments as Voltaire had done, im- 
se of the Te nediately underneath his majesty’s—he sent 
ng had a word that he was ill. Frederick was informed 
he same of all these particulars, and to punish the childish- 
e house J ess and the lie of the philosopher, he disguised 
his sub. himself as a priest, made those about him put on 
» sum of MB black, and they all went down in procession to 
The Wi the apartments of the marquis. ‘I'he person who 
e words; MB) oaded it had a bell, the tinkling of which was 
orms an Fi heard below while they were descending the stairs. 
La Pierre, d’Argens’ valet, ran to see what was 
t whose [the matier, and, from his report it was apparent 
Pause it that the marquis was the object of this extraor- 
the gar- dinary visit. As he would not be found up, and 
nly al no time to undress, he got into bed in his 
ikewis thes. Ina few moments the procession en- 
inate tered solemnly and slowly; those composing it 
sed the ranging themselves in a semicircle round the pre- 
alleging 1 tended sick man. ‘I'he king who closed it stepped 
er, and | @ into the middle of the semicircle, and intimated to 
ren. At |@ the patient, that the Church, always an affection- 
“Don’t |¥ ate mother and full of solicitude for her children, 
n you, |# had sent the assistance most proper for strength- 
rit!” 1% ening him in the critical state in which he was; 
was no |@ he exhorted him in a short address to be resigned, 
miller. }¥ and then turning down the bed-clothes and emp- 
>» well, tying a whole bottle of oil on the beautiful 
session [¥ morning gown, he assured his dying brother that 
MS gar- }@ this emblem of divine grace would infallibly give 
him, if he had ever so little of the gift of faith, 
> asso- 1% the courage necessary for passing like a Christian 
rgens, |@ from this world to the next. His visiters then 
father |@ bade him a last farewell ; and the procession re- 
He tired with the same solemn step and serious look 
ion in ] as it had come. It is impossible to say how 
issy In sorry the marquis was about his handsome 
nbrace_ -@ dressing gown, and how deeply he was mortified 
idered ® by the whole scene ; though he well knew how 
ed by fond the king was of mystifications of this kind, 
ct, he '} in some of which he had himself borne a part, 
uthor- | especially on the following occasion. 
“* Let- The pastor of a village in Pomerania had 
rived, ventured, in a sermon on Herod, to make some 
Wir allusions to the king. He sent for him to Pots- 
d by @ dam, under the assumed name of a superior 
im to ecclesiastic, to attend a consistory. ‘The poor 
lerick man was met and conducted to it by persons 
eade- |@ sent for the purpose. ‘The king had put on a 
‘iend. |§ churchman’s gown and band; while d’Argens 
being ; and Pollnitz wore a similar disguise. A volume 
1 not |§ of Bayle’s Dictionary was laid on the table to 
iend. represent the Bible, and the culprit was intro- 


and @] duced by two grenadiers to these three ministers 







mar- of the Lord. ‘Brother,”’ said the king, “I ask 
oetic you in the name of God, about what Herod did 
king you preach ?”’—* About the Herod who killed 
ifter- all the little children,” replied the parson.—* I 
uch, ask you whether it was Herod the first of that 
did name; for you know there were several He- 
hich rods.” ‘The minister was posed. ‘ What,” 
iful- said his examiner, ‘+ do you presume to preach 
with about Herod without knowing any thing of his 
ried amily? You are not worthy of the sacred 


hich inistry: we forgive you, however, for this 
ome : remember, you shall be suspended if here- 


quis « 


alter you ever preach against any person whom 
tha Fyou know nothing about.” —His pardon was 
vith then delivered to him signed by three ridiculous 


rich ‘“§ names, which they had invented. <‘ We are 





going to Berlin to-morrow,”’ added the king; 
** we will speak to our brethren in your behalf ; 
don’t fail to come to us there.”” The poor par- 
son accordingly repaired to Berlin, and inquiring 
for the three clergymen, exposed himself to 
much laughter, but got off with this pleasantry 
and the expense of the journey. 

Thiebault assures us that the following anec- 
dote was related to him by Pollnitz himseif:— 

One day when the marquis and the baron were 
to dine with the king, who sat down to table at 
twelve o’clock precisely, the latter called at 
eleven to fetch the former. Surprised to find 
him still in bed, he inquired if he was ill, and 
told him what time it was: on which the mar- 
quis agitated and enraged called his valet, La 
Pierre, and severely upvraided him for not call- 
ing him before. ‘Surely,’ said La Pierre, 
‘* you might have looked at your watch; 1 have 
my work to attend to, and | don’t know what 
else you have to do. Must | tell you every 
thing, just like a little child?” ‘The marquis 
was furious; he darted out of bed, ran and 
snatched up a billet of wood, and turned towards 
his valet, who stood motionless, crossing his 
arms, and coolly said, ** ‘'here! that’s what they 
call a philosopher! Come on, sir, punish me 


at this period was Francis Algarotti, a native of 


Venice, who had united the practice of the arts 
with the study of the graver sciences. He was 
very young when he laid the foundation of his 
literary reputation by a work in the style of Fon- 
tenelle’s Plurality of Worlds, printed in Paris in 
1737. ‘Till 1739, he lived alternately in the 
French capital, at Cirey, with the Marquise Du 
Chatelet, and in London. He then accompanied 
Lord Baltimore to Petersburg,-and paid a visit 
on his return to Frederick, then prince royal at 
Rheinsberg. The prince was so pleased with 
him that he made him a member of the order of 
Bayard, by the appellation of cher Cygne de 
Padoue, and, after his accession to the throne, 
invited him to Berlin, gave him the order of Me- 
rit, and the chamberlain’s key, and created him 
acount. Algarotti was equally esteemed by the 
king of Poland, who conferred on him the cha- 
racter of privy-counsellor; and he then resided 
sometimes in Berlin, sometimes in Dresden, but 
more commonly in the latter city. Unable, how- 
ever, to reconcile himself to the restraint of courts, 
Algarotti returned in 1754 to Italy, and died at 
Pisa in 1764. Here Frederick caused a monu- 
ment by Bianconi to be erected to his memory in 
the chureh-yard. ‘The king furnished the de- 





for your own faults, and repay my zeal and 
fidelity by knocking me on the head; that will 
do gieat honour to philosophy.”—* Ah: my 
friend !’’ exclaimed the marquis, “1 beg your 
pardon; buat pray dress me as quick as you can, 
that 1 may arrive, if possible, before they sit 
down to table.”’ La Pierre used such diligence 
that his master’s wish was accomplished. As 
for the baron, he never could think of this scene 
without laughing heartily at the contrast between 
the countenances of the two actors. 

When, after the seven years’ war, d’Argens 
paid the second visit to his native country since 
he went to reside in Prussia, to see his family, 
he was thunderstruck to find by the way an ordi- 


sign for it himself. It consists of a bust of the 
deceased in alto-relievo; on the right of the me- 
dallion is Psyche, the emblem of immortality, 
on the left a genius with torch reversed. Be- 
neath the medallion is the inscription: ALGARoT- 
TUS NON OMNIS. Algarotti’s attainments were 
extensive, diversified, and in many branches 
solid. His contemporaries placed great reliance 
upon his judgment in painting and architecture ; 
and its correctness in regard to the former is 
proved by various pictures in the gallery of Dres- 
den purchased upon his recommendation. He 
himself drew and etched with great ability. His 
literary works display wit and acuteness ; his 
poetry has more grace than fire; but his letters 
are considered as some of the finest in the I[ta- 





nance apparently issued by the bishop of Aix, in 
which he was specially mentioned and excom- 
municated for blasphemy. ‘This publication 
gave him great uneasiness till he discovered that | 
‘bishop”’ had been erroneously attached to the | 
signature instead of * archbishop,” and rightly 
guessed that it was a trick of the king's, from 
whom, on his return, he had to endure more se- 
vere sarcasms than ever. Hence frequent quar- 
rels and coolness arose between them. ‘The 
marquis, moreover, felt a strong desire to pass 
the remainder of his days in France. ‘Though | 
he had agreed with the king, on entering his ser- | 
vice, that he should be at liberty to retire at the 
age of seventy, and he had passed that period, | 
sull he could not venture to apply for his dismis- | 
sal, but solicited leave of absence for six months, | 
which was granted with difficulty. After spend- | 
ing some time with his brother in Provence, he | 
was returning towards Prussia, when he was 
taken very ill at Bourg en Bresse. His wife 
was so occupied in attendance upon him that she 
omitted writing to the king to explain the cause 
of their prolonged absence ; and Frederick, hear- 
ing nothing of the marquis, concluded that he 
had given him the slip, and angrily struck his 
name out of the pension list. D’Argens was 
equally angry at this return for his long services, 
and went back immediately to Provence, where 
he died in 1771. When the king heard of his 
death, he ordered a marble monument to be 
erected for his old friend in the church of Eguil- 
les, where he was buried. 

One of the most amiable of Frederick’s friends 


| 
| 
| 











lian language. ‘The latest edition of his works 
was published at Venice in seventeen volumes. 
The Abbé Bastiani, who was always welcome 
at the king’s table, was also a Venitian, but of a 
very different stamp. ‘Thiébault, who must have 
known him, says that he was originally a monk, 
and that the emissaries of Frederick William, 
hearing of his unusual stature, dogged him and 
carried him away from the altar one day while 
he was saying mass in a village on the borders 
of Tyrol and the Grisons. On his arrival in 
Berlin, he was made a common soldier, but his 
adventure excited notice. ‘The prince royal was 
curious to see a man who had thus been forced 
to exchange the frock for the uniform, and, ecn- 
ceiving a favourable opinion of his understand- 
ing, he became interested in his favour. As soon 
as Frederick was on the throne, he took him 


from his regiment, gave him the first canonry 


that was vacant at Breslau, and from that period 
Bastiani became a courtier and a canon, with an 
income of 15,000 livres, dividing his time be- 
tween his stall, the boudoirs of the ladies, the 
palaces of kings, and the mansions of the great. 

I am disposed to give more credit to another 
account, which represents Bastiani as the son of 
a tailor of Venice, who left his country of his 
own accord, and was reduced to such distress as 
to be obliged to eat grass. After a variety of ad- 
ventures, he fell into the hands of Prussian crimps 
at Frankfurt, and was taken to Breslau, where 
chance introduced him to the notice of Cardinal 
Sinzendorf, bishop of Breslau, who procured his 
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release from military service and appointed him 
his secretary ; and in this capacity he became 
known to the king, after the conquest of Silesia. 
Frederick, conceiving a favourable opinion of his 
talents, first sent him on a mission to the pope, 
and afterwards honoured him with his intimacy. 

‘Thiébault describes Bastiani as dull and heavy- 
looking, but possessing that shrewdness and cun- 
ning for which credit is generally given to his 
countrymen ; and, from the anecdotes which he 
relates of the abbé, there can be no doubt that 
Frederick was well acquainted with his real cha- 
racter. In conversation, we are told by the 
writer just mentioned, Bastiani was often per- 
fectly silent, but never inactive. He was essen- 
tially an observer, listening to all ‘that was said, 
and watching all that was done, with his eye- 
glass continually in his hand. He amused him- 
self with the wit and the epigrams of others ; 
never uttering any himself. Only a single repar- 
tee by him is recorded. Frederick, having con- 
vinced himself that he aspired to be something 
more than a canon, began to banter him. “A 
man of your merit and talents,” said he, ** ean- 
not possibly remain where you are: you must 
rise higher: you are sure to obtain a prelacy, 
then a cardinal’s hat, and even the tiara. But 
then what will become of me? 1 dare say you 
will refuse me your blessing, and I shall not be 
admitied to kiss, upon my knees, your holy slip- 
per. Should any one mention me, methinks | 
see and hear you answering with warm indigna- 
tion: * What! that impious heretic, that imp of 
hell! Cursed be he and damned! Let me 
never hear of him more!’” ‘Ah, sire! ah, 
sire !’’ cried the abbé, as though begging him to 
desist; but the king was not in the humour to 
desist. ‘* When at length you are pope,” he re- 
sumed, ‘as it is sure you will be, let me know 
beforehand what reception | may expect if I 
come to Rome. When I appear before your 
holiness, what will you say ?’—* Sire, 1 will 
say, *O, mighty eagle, cover me with thy wings, 
but save me from thy beak!’ ” 

Soon after the first partition of Poland, there 
was published a pamphlet entitled, Le Gateau 
des Rois, (The ‘I'welfth Cake.) We all read it 
with avidity, says ‘Thiébault, and laughed hearti- 
ly among ourselves, but nobody had the courage 
to mention it to the king. In a few months, the 
author sent Frederick a copy with an anony- 
mous letter. ‘The king lost no time in reading 
this trifle, in which he acted a conspicuous part. 
At dinner, he seated himself between Count 
Nesselrode and the Abbé Bastiani. It was not 
long before he referred to the pamphlet. ‘An 
anonymous writer,” said he, * has been so po- 
lite as to send meacake. It appears that the 
pamphlet has been published some months, and 
yet [ had not met with it. Have you read it, 
abbé ?””—** No, sire,” replied the hypocrite, * I 
never read or know any thing about those con- 
temptible pamphlets, which are a disgrace to lite- 
rature.”"—** And you, count, have you read it ?” 
—‘ Yes, sire, I read it from beginning to end 
two or three months ago.””—* Abbé, I like this 
German frankness,” said Frederick, turning to 
the Italian, with that smiling sardonic look 
which was so common with him. ‘Then, again 
addressing the count, * Well,” said he, * since 


you have read it through, how do you like it?”’| p 


—‘*T confess, sire, that | was exceedingly 
amused with it. It made me laugh most hearti- 
ly.”"——He again turned to the abbé, with those 
keen and sarcastic words: ** Take notice, abbé, 
of this frankness of our forefathers : indeed, I 


| of the rest. 





like it much, [I too have devoured that little 
cake this morning, my dear count; the author 
has spiced the part destined for me rather highly: 
he trims me soundiy, and does not spare me; 
but, as he has wit, he has made me laugh, and I 
forgive him. But, my dear count, since you 
have read it, why did you not mention it to me, 
you who are in my service, and who are tena- 
cious of doing your duty like a man of honour?” 
—*‘ Though I make a point of doing my duty, 
I am not anxious to extend the circle of it indis- 
creetly. Had your majesty included within it 
this kind of revelations, I would either have 
obeyed your commands or retired; but in cir- 
cumstances so unimportant at bottom, I should 
never think of going beyond the line of my duty. 
I know not whether your majesty has or has not 
any one whose office it is to give you an account 
of works of this sort; I know not whether it is 
your wish that they should be mentioned to you ; 
and I will not suffer myself to be led, even by 
zeal, into what might, after all, be an indiscre- 
tion.”’—** Oh, abbé! admire with me this frank- 
ness, which the count has inherited from our 
worthy ancestors !’’ ‘This little comic scene was 
the only punishment that the king inflicted on 
the lying hypocrisy of the abbé, who had read 
the pamphlet and laughed at it as heartily as any 
Bastian: survived his royal patron, 
dying at Potsdam in 1787. 

Count Rothenburg, a Silesian nobleman, who 
had been in the French service, and had em- 
braced the Catholic religion, was also at this 
time one of the favourite companions of the king. 
He exchanged the French for the Prussian ser- 
vice in 1741, and in 1744 was sent by Frederick 
as ambassador extraordinary to Paris, to negotiate 
a treaty, in consequence of which Louis XV. de- 
clared war against Austria. He died in 1751, and 
during his last illness Frederick frequently visit- 
ed him, and sat for hours by his bed to cheer his 
spirits ; and when word was brought to him of 
the count’s death, he ran from the palace half 
dressed through the street, insisted that a trial 
should be made to bleed him, and himself held 
the basin for the operation, 

Rothenburg is believed to have been the per- 
son who instilled into the king the prejudices 
which he entertained against the Germans, whom 
he thought incapable of producing any work of 
ingenuity or delicacy. ‘The count one day pro- 
cured for him a very handsome snuff-box, which 
he passed off as made by one of the best work- 
men in Paris. ‘This box slipped by accident out 
of the king’s hand and was broken. “Itisa 
pity,’ said Frederick ; “1 was very fond of that 
box.”” One of his friends advised him to have it 
mended. ‘ And by whom?” inquired the king. 
‘* Are not all the German workmen bunglers ?”’ 
His friend assured him that he knew a very clever 
man, by whom he would engage to get it re- 
paired. ‘The box was carried to the man who was 
asked whether he could mend it. ‘It would be 
strange if I could not,” replied he, * for it was I 
who made it.’”’ At the same time he furnished in- 
contestable proofs of what he advanced. When 
the box was carried back to the king, care was 
taken to inform him that it was the work of a 
German artist, on which he coldly replied :— 
‘* Made at Berlin, eh? well, then, I make you a 
resent of it; I shall not use it again.” 

Thiébault relates a circumstance concerning 
this nobleman, but without mentioning his name, 
which is far less honourable to his character than 
the deception just detailed. The Catholic church 
in Berlin is one of the finest buildings in that 


| capital. The plan of it was highly approved by 
Cardinal Alberoni, who contributed as far us lay 
in his power to its execution, and who had the 
high altar, which is much admired by artists, 
wrought at Rome under his own inspection, 
Collections were made in Italy, Spain, Vortugal, 
France, and Germany, for building this chure 
A certain count, a chamberlain of the king’s, i 
avery good Catholic, placed himself at the head 
of this pious undertaking. Several hundred 
workmen were at first actively engaged upon it, 
The vaults are perhaps the finest and the most solid 
of any in the whole kingdom. The edifice was 
carried up to the roof: the scaffolding within it 
resembled a forest. ‘I'he zeal of its patrons then 
began to abate; the workmen attended morning 
and evening when their names were called over, 
but were employed elsewhere all day. But 
though the work was stopped, the expense con- 
tinued. ‘he count, a profligate spendithrift, at 
length died, and was the first person buried in 
the superb vaults, leaving debts to the amount 
one hundred thousand livres, (£4,000,) contrad 
ed in the name of the Catholic church. After 


his own expense. ts consecration by the bishop 
of Ermeland was ‘a ceremony of cruel length,” 
says Thiébault, “* which kept us from six in the 
morning till long after twelve at noon.” 
Maupertuis, a native of St. Malo, who com- 


tired from it to devote himself entirely to the 
sciences ; and had acquired considerable cele- 
brity by his mission in 1736, with several other 
scientific men, to Lapland, for the purpose of 


the earth at the poles. In 1741 Frederick in- 
vited him to Berlin. «* My heart and my inclina- 
tion,” he wrote to him, “have, from the first 
moment that I ascended the throne, excited in 
me a desire to have you here, that you may give 
the Academy that form which it can only receive 
from you. Come then and insert in this wild 
stock the graft of science, that it may produce 
fruit. You have shown the world the figure of 
the earth; come and afford a king the pleasure 


him the order of Merit, and in 1746 appointed 
him presiden* of the Academy of Sciences. His 


far from placing either his judgment or his tem- 
per in the most favourable light, will be noticed 
in the proper place. 

De la Metrie, whom Voltaire has characterised 
as “the most frank atheist in Europe, but gay, 
agreeable, and half mad,” was also born at St. 
Malo, studied medicine under the celebrated 
Boerhaave, whom he nevertheless lampooned, 
and was appointed surgeon to the regiment of 


was burned at Paris by the hand of the common 
hangman, and he was obliged to quit France. 
He retired to Leyden, but other works in the 
same spirit as the first, and virulent attacks on 


asylum. Frederick, hearing of his destitute con- 
dition, offered him, through Maupertuis, a pr 
vision in Berlin, which De la Metrie accepted. 


him a place in the Academy. appoin 








subsequent quarrels with Voltaire, which were | 


the Duke of Grammont. His first work, a com- | 
pound of the grossest materialism and atheism, | 


his professional colleagues, deprived him of that | 


Here the king made him his rae gave, 
Th 


ments he enjoyed but a short time, dying in | 
1751. Dining with Lord Tyrconnel, envoy ° 
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the seven years’ war, the king discharged this | 
debt, and had the beautiful structure completed at | 


menced life in the French military service, re- | 


measuring a degree of the meridian, in order to | 
verify Newton’s doctrine relative to the form of | 


I 


of possessing 3 man like yourself.” Maupertuis | 
accepted the invitation; the king conferred on | 
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from’ France at the court of Berlin, he ate so 
immoderately of a pie stuffed with trufiles, that 
indigestion ensued and carried him off in twenty- 
four hours. ; 

The king was fond of De la Metrie’s com- 
pany, on account of his invariable good-humour, 
wit, and readiness at repartee: indeed, he was 
éne of the few who could defend themselves 
with any success against the sallies of the sar- 
ecastic monarch. One evening, after supper, 
Frederick bantered De la Metrie a great deal, 
and the answers of the latter piqued him more, 
it was thought, than he chose to show. ‘Ihe 
conversation between them became more and 
more brisk. De la Metrie had dropped some 
expressions about sovereigns, states, and poli- 
tics. ‘The king took him up. “ Hark ye, De 
la Metrie,” said he, ** you are a physician, and 
prodigiously learned into the bargain ; but don’t 
meddle with politics ; it is not your province.” 
Bending confidentially towards De la Metrie, he 
ontinued in ai Under tone : *‘ Listen to me: we 
have just been eating of « variety of delicate 
ragouts and savoury fricassees. You, as an 
experienced physician, know what all ragouts 
turn to in a few hours. Now teil us how all 
thesé things can be so greatly changed, and 
what part each ragout will have in the mass: 
tell us at once, doctor,” 

De la Metrie, putting on a grave look, replied 
without hesitation: * Parbleu, sire, that is a 
political affair too; I maintain, then, that it falls 
within your majesty’s province.” 

Why,” exclaimed the king, ‘‘are you mad? 
a political affair? 1 maintain that it is a medi- 
cal affair, that it belongs to your department, and 
that you must explain it to us. Come, let us 
have it.” 

« Well,” rejoined De la Metrie, ‘since it is 
your majesty’s command, I say that our whole 
machine forms a state, well-regulated or ill-re- 
gulated as it happens. In the first place, the 
stomach is the king.” 

Frederick interrupted him. ‘ Only look at 
the madman! and pray why is the stomach the 
king ?” 

‘* Begging your majesty’s pardon, because we 
give it every thing, and because, like a good 
king, it reserves very little for itself, but distri- 
butes nearly the whole again, and when it does 
this properly, and performs all its functions as it 
ought to do, the whole state is in a healthy con- 
dition, The arms and legs are the military 
class, who defend the state, either attacking the 
enemy or retreating. In the brain is the seat 
of the scholars and philosophers—it is the brain 
that thinks, as your majesty knows—but the 
brain dares not think unless his most gracious 
majesty the stomach permits; for if that majesty 
should happen to be ill, adieu to thought. The 
mesentery is the seat of the artisans and manu- 
facturers ; there are prepared the juices by which 
all the members are nourished.” 

“Well,” said the king, again interrupting 
him, ‘and the intestines? Come to the point, 
doctor ; what is that mass ?”’ 

‘* That is the king’s treasure,’ said De la 
Metrie; striving to look as grave as possible. 

‘* Why now,” cried Frederick, ‘is it not 
evident that you are stark mad?! Is there one 


» Ship of sense in all your jabber ?”’ 

_ * «0 yes!” rejoined De la Metrie, ‘* and very 
- sound sense too!—The treasure is the surplus 
of that 


has supported all the citizens of 
the state. If digestion has not duly taken place, 
if the juices do not circulate as they ought, then 


no part will be properly nourished : in this case 
there does not come sufficient into the treasury, 
cest parceque état est constipé; or there 
comes too much into it, what the labouring 
classes in the mesentery ought by right to have 
had, c’est qu’allait l'état a une diarrhée colli- 
quative. Lastly, the treasure is applied to the 
manuring of the fields, destined to furnish sup- 
plies for the further nourishment of the stomach 
and all its dominions.” 

Two of the most estimable and most esteem- 
ed of the king’s friends entered his service in 
the year 1747: these were Field-Marshal Keith 
and his elder brother, the Earl-Marshal of Scot- 
land, and thence commonly called Lord Marshal. 
Both brothers had joined the party of the Pre- 
tender in 1715; and the younger fought under 
his standard at Sherifmuir, where he was wound- 
ed. The failure of that expedition of course 
doomed them to exile from their country. ‘The 
younger, then only nineteen, went to Paris, 
studied mathematics, and afterwards traveled in 
Switzerland, Italy, and Portugal. In Paris he 
was presented to Peter the Great, but declined 
entering into his service out of respect for 
Charles XII. It was probably on the invita- 
tion of his brother, the earl-marshal, that he 
went to Madrid, where he was appointed colo- 
nel in an Irish regiment. He accompanied the 
Duke of Leyria, who was sent as atnbassador 
to Petersburg, entered into the Russian service, 
distinguished himself in the wars with ‘Turkey 
and Sweden, went after the peace of Abo as 
ambassador to Stockholm, and was promoted on 
his return, to the rank of field-marshal. Actu- 
ated by affection to his brother, to whom he had 
always been most tenderly attached, and whose 
offers of service to the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
had been rejected, and disgusted also by cabals, 
he quitted Russia and was received with open 
arms by Frederick in 1747. In a letter to his 
brother, forming part of the manuscript collec- 
tions relating to the family of Keith, recently in 
the possession of the late honourable Admiral 
Fleming, he gives an interesting account of his 
motives for leaving Russia and the circumstances 
attending what may fairly be called his escape 
from that country. This letter, dated October 
28th, 1747, is too long for transcription. It 
concludes with an account of the reception of 
the writer by the Prussian monarch, to whom 
he offered his services, and who immediately 
appointed him field-marshal in his army. ‘The 
king is mentioned by him in these terms: ‘I 
have the honceur, and which is still more, the 
pleasure of being with the king at Potsdam... 
and to dine and sup with him almost every day. 
He has more wit than I have wit to tell you, 
speaks solidly and knowingly on all kinds of 
subjects ; and I am much mistaken if, with the 
experience of four campaigns, he is not the best 
officer of his army.”’ 

In 1749, the field-marshal was appointed go- 
vernor of Berlin, and continued to enjoy the 
intimacy and esteem of his sovereign till his 
glorious death in the battle of Hochkirch, during 
the seven years’ war. Frederick honoured his 
memory by a statue erected in the Wilhelm’s 
Platz, at Beilin. ‘ Keith,’’ he says, ‘ was 
mild in manners, a virtuous and moral man: he 
was an excellent soldier, and united with habits 
in the highest degree polished, heroic intrepidity 
in the day of battle.”’ 

The earl marshal, who had commenced his 
career in the British army and served under the 





Duke of Marlborough, entered after his attainder 


into that of Spain, in which country he continued 
to reside. A devoted partisan of the Stuarts, 
he was implicated in their second unsuccessful 
attempt to regain the crown in 1745, and then 
sought an asylum in Russia; but, as it was re- 
fused him, he retired to Venice in 1746. Mean- 
while, his younger brother, as we have seen, 
had established himself in Berlin, whither Lord 
Marischal, in compliance with his invitations, 
soon repaired. Resembling his brother in cha- 
racter and manners, he won in an equal degree 
the regard of the king, and years seemed only 
to strengthen the mutual friendship which grew 
up between them. In 1751 Frederick sent him 
as ambassador extraordinary to Paris, conferred 
on him the order of the Black Eagle ; four years 
afterwards he appointed him governor of Neuf- 
chatel ; a post that seemed particularly to suit 
him, till it was rendered so disagreeable by the 
disturbances raised on account of Rousseau that 
he resigned it. 

Being sent as ambassador to the court of Mad- 
rid, his lordship had the good fortune to gain in- 
formation of the family compact concluded be- 
tween the different branches of the house of Bour- 
bon, which he communicated to Mr. Pitt, who 
was then a member of the British cabinet. So im- 
portant was this service considered that George 
il. granted him a free pardon, and Frederick 
most unwillingly consented to his return to Eng- 
land. ‘If you should not like your own coun- 
tury,”’ said he, ‘* remember that you have here 
a friend who will always miss you, and to whose 
regret you can put an end whenever you please.” 
On reaching England, he obtained an act of par- 
liament reversing his attainder in a limited man- 
ner. In consequence, he re-purchased part of 
his family estates, intending to fix his residence 
in Scotland. ‘ Were 1 a naval power,” wrote 
Frederick io him, “I would certainly take you 
by surprise and carry you off. As it is, my 
dear Marischal, I can only extend the arms of 
a friend towards you. Return to the bosom of 
friendship, and spend the rest of your life here.” 
Feeling himself a stranger in his native country, 
where all his early friends and connections were 
dead, and finding the climate disagree with him, 
he yielded in 1764 to the solicitations of his 
royal patron, and returned to Potsdam. The 
king built him a house, from the garden of which 
there was an entrance to Sans-Souci. He had 
liberty to dine every day with the king or not 
just as he pleased. When he sent word that he 
should dine with his majesty, Frederick would 
never sit down to table tll his lordship arrived. 
The king himself helped him at dinner, and gave 
him such things as he knew that he liked; and 
a particular room was set apart for his afternoon 
nap. When his great age prevented his going 
abroad, Frederick would frequently call to see 
and chat with him; and from all these extraor- 
dinary attentions paid to him, Lord Marischal 
was universally called ‘* The king’s friend.” 

Describing in a letter his abode at Sans-Souci, 
Lord Marischal thus expressed himself :—*: This 
palace is for me a sort of convent, in which I 
feel most happy ; our father abbot is a man with 
whom it is very easy and very agreeable to live. 
Nevertheless, if I were in Spain, I should con- 
sider myself bound, as a matter of conscience, 
to denounce him to the holy Inquisition as an 
adept in witcheraft. For, if he had not be- 
witched me, should I stay here, where | can see 
only a faint image of the sun, when I might 
live and die in the incomparable climate of Va- 
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Dutens, who visited Prussia in 1777, thus 
speaks of him :—**We dined almost every day 
with Lord Mafischal, who was then eighty-five 
years old, and was still as young in body and 
mind as ever. The king had given him a house 
at the end of the garden of Sans-Souci, and went 
frequently to see him in it. He had dispensed 
with his dining with him, as his health would 
not permit him-to remain long at table. He was 
the only one of all those who had been in favour 
with the king, who could really be called his 
friend, and who was devotedly attached to his 
person. The king, who was alive to friendship, 
had remarked this disposition in him, and had 
set so much value upon it, that there never was 
any person for whom he had shown so much at- 
tention, deference, and affection. Every body, 
in consequence, paid court to him. He was 
never called any thing else but the king’s friend ; 
and indeed he alone merited the title, for he 








alone had always stood well with him, without} 
flattering him.’’ Lord Marischal died the year | 
after this account of him was written. 

But all those with whom Frederick conde- | 
scended to associate were not so constant in their | 
attachment as these two noble Scots. Some of | 
them, no doubt, felt the truth of the king’s own | 
remark: ‘It is well to approach the diadem, | 
but still better to be dependent only on one’s | 
self.” The example of Algarotti proves how | 


difficult it is for the private man of independent | 


spirit to comply with the exactions of the mo- | 
nareh; for even he, while in Frederick’s service, | 
could not go from Potsdam to Beriin without | 
permission. 
might be adduced to show that the king never 
spared reproof or punishment, even in the cases 


Numerous are the instances that | 
| 


of those who, on account of their intimaey with | 
him, might have expected favour. Thus the 
extravagance of Polinitz, who still had access to 
the court as a sort of royal jester, induced the | 
king to order proclamation to be made by beat of | 
drum, forbidding all to lend him money. Thus | 
too Chazot, whom we have seen as one of his | 
intimate associates at Rheinsberg, and afterwards 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Royal Family of Prussia—The Queen-mother—The Queen— 
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Tours of inspection—The King’s Dres:—His Libraries— His 
attachment to Dogs. 


Having taken a survey of Frederick’s most in- 
timate friends, let us now turn to the members of 
his own family. 

I have already shown what affectionate at- 
tention he paid, on ascending the throne, to his 
mother, to whom he gave the title of queen- 
mother with precedency before his own consort. 
He expressed his love and admiration of her in 
poems, and spared no expense to do her honour. 
Her birthday was always observed as an extra- 
ordinary festival, and a new opera regularly per- 
formed on the occasion. Thus, on the 27th of 


| March, 1746, he determined to mark the day 


with the display of the utmost splendour: the 
war was over, and it was the first time since his 
accession that he had been at this season in Ber- 
lin. A new opera, the Dream of Scipio, was 
given. ‘The court then dined in one of the royal 
apartments, which had been transformed into a 
garden by means of dwarf-trees of uncommon 
kinds, all bearing ripe fruit, notwithstanding the 
early period of the year. The first course con- 
sisted of jewelry set with brilliants and valuable 
trinkets instead of eatables, for which lots were 
drawn. Six fresh dishes were successively 
brought, containing every thing that could gratify 
taste; but the dessert exhausted in ten repre- 
sentations all the wit and skill of the confection- 
ers of the capital. Three months afterwards, the 
queen visited her illustrious son at Charlotten- 
burg: concerts, plays, and fireworks were given 
in honour of her. On this occasion it was that a 
fire broke out in her apartments, but it was soon 
extinguished. 

As for the queen, though all conjugal inter- 


signalising himself at Hohenfriedberg, learned in | course between herself and Frederick had ceased, 
1746 how inflexibly Frederick refused as kiny | yet, whenever he was going from Potsdam to 
to make sacrifices to friendship. The major | Berlin, she always proceeded from Schonhausen 
applied for a small piece of ground that he might | to the capital to receive him, and regularly dined 
build himself a retreat upon it. Frederick would | with him and the queen-mother. It is a singular 


not comply with his request, alleging that he was 
determined not to diminish the domains a single 
foot. Chazot had afterwards the misfortune to 
kill Major Bronikowski in a ducl, and fled the 
country. ‘The king granted the pardon which he 
solicited, but gave orders that when he returned, 
he should be visited with the severity of the law. 
Chazot was sentenced to confinement in a for- 
tress, and it was only in consideration of the 
bravery which he had displayed as a military 
man, and his general merit, that Frederick set 
him at liberty in a few months. In 1752 he 
quitted the Prussian for the Danish service, in 
which he rose to be lieutenant-general and com- 
mandant of Lubeck ; and when he paid a visit 
to his majesty in 1785, he was perhaps the only 
survivor of his oldest friends. Even Knobels- 
dorf, notwithstanding the utility of his services, 
and though he had been appointed privy-coun- 
sellor of finance, superintendent of the royal 
palaces and gardens, and director of all public 
buildings in the provinces, had not the good for- 
tune to carry the royal favour with him to the 
grave in 1751, probably owing to some disagree- 
ment with the kingvon professional matters. 





fact that the king never visited her at Schonhau- 
sen but once, on occasion of a family meeting on 
the 23d of July, 1744. In 1742 he had appoint- 
ed the widow of Colonel von Camas, a lady of 
extraordinary mental qualifications, to be gou- 
vernante to the queen. On Frederick’s acces- 
sion to the throne, he sent Camas, who had but 
one hand, as his envoy to Paris, to communicate 


| the event to the court of Versailles, which, in 


return, despatched the Marquis de Beauveau, 
who had likewise but one hand, to compliment 
the Prussian monarch on the occasion. Camas 
died at Breslau of an inflammatory fever in 1741. 
To his widow, whom the king created a countess, 
he manifested, as long as she lived, the strongest 
and warmest attachment. He corresponded with 
her, and seemed to have selected her as the me- 
dium for acquainting the queen with all the more 
important occurrences of his life. He frequently 
made her friendly presents. ‘Thus he once sent 
her some pounds of Spanish snuff, directing 
which packet she was to use first. On opening 
it, she found a note in the king’s hand-writing, 
with a gold snuff-box richly set with diamonds. 
On another occasion she received a diamond 
ring, with a representation of two hearts joined 





together. A note which accompanied it gajq 
that, as the writer had always been an admirer of 
hers, he had caused these two hearis to be 
united on the ring; that he was perfectly indif. 
ferent as to what might be said on the subjeci, 
and she need care just as little. A poem ad. 
dressed to her in advanced age by the ki 
shows the extraordinary regard which he ood 
tinued to entertain for her till her death, whiej 
took place at Schonhausen in 1766. 

Among all his brothers and sisters, Frederick 
continued to be most tenderly attached to the 
margravine of Bayreuth. When she visited Ber. 
lin in August, 1750, the king gave in honour of 
her a grand caroussel in the pleasure-garden, jj- 
luminated by innumerable lamps. The Prince 
of Prussia led the quadrille of the Romans, 
Prince Henry that of the Carthaginians, Prince 
Ferdinand that of the G » and Margrave 
Charles that of the Persians. Scaffolds with 
seats were erected for the nu S spectators, 
and the Princess Amelia delivered the» pr 8 
agreeably to the judgment of the four umpire 
The margravine, on her part, sent him on his 
birthday in 1756 a sprig of laurel, plucked by | 
herself from Virgil’s tomb, accompanied by a | 
suitable poetical epistle. 

The only daughter of this princess was mar. | 
ried at Frederick’s recommendation to Duke | 
Charles of Wirtemberg, who, with his brothers, | 
Louis and Frederick, had been educated in Ber- | 
lin. On his quitting that capital, the king, in | 
a letter to him, explained his views of the duties | 
of a sovereign in these memorable words :— 
** Think not that the country of Wirtemberg was 
made for you, but rather believe that Providence 
has caused you to be born, in order to make the | 
people of that country happy. Always prefer | 
its prosperity to your pleasures. If, at your | 
early age, you can sacrifice your own wishes to 
the welfare of your subjects, you will be not 
only the delight of your country, but the ad- | 
miration of the world.”—The duke did not fol- 
low this well meant advice. In the seven years’ — 
war, he even joined Frederick’s enemies, plunged | 
his country into debt, and made himself ridicu- 
lous by instituting the order of Charles for mili- 
tary merit, in order to inspire his officers with | 
the greater courage against the Prussians. He | 
was called in derision * the king of Swabia,” and 
died in 1793. 

Frederick’s eldest brother had, as we have — 
seen, married in 1742 the sister of the queen, and — 
as the king had no expectation of children from 
his own union, he conferred on him the title of 
Prince of Prussia,.or heir presumptive to the 
throne. He gave him, in 1745, the palace of 
Oranienburg, dedicated to him, in an affectionate | 
preliminary address, his Memoirs of the history 
of Brandenburg, and took a deep interest in the 
education of his children. That of his youngest — 
brother the king intrusted to Colonel von Stille, 
but at the same time paid vigilant attention to it | 
himself. Stille, who had been one of Frederick’s 
favoured associates when prince royal, was an 
accomplished man, spoke Italian, English, and 
French, was fond of poetry, and himself an 
author. He furnished in 1752 another’ proof 
what a distinction the king made between the 
officer and the friend. His regiment was not 
sufficiently perfect in manceuvring, and the ki 
said to him in a tone of reproof: * It is not suf- 
ficient to study; you must attend to your regi- 
ment.” Stille, whom Frederick always treated 
as a friend and confidant, and to whom he pre- 
sented estates, died soon afterwards. 
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~ As a wife for his second brother, Henry, who 

distinguished himself on various occasions in the 
wars of Silesia, he selected the Princess Wilhel- 
mine of Hesse Cassel, gave him Rheinsberg for 
his life, and had a stately palace built for him in 
Berlin, which is now the university. After the 
peace Henry applied Mimself assiduously to 
military studies, and engaged in a paper war 
with his brother William, in the same way as a 
game at chess is sometimes played. 

His youngest brother, Ferdinand, the king 
married to the princess Louisa of Schwedt. 

Frederick’s second sister, Sophie, had been 
married by her father against her will to the 
brutal Margrave Frederick William of Branden- 
burg-Schwedt; he had been brought up by her 
father, who communicated to him his own harsh- 
ness of manner and disposition, but could not 
excite in him a fondness for the military pro- 
fession. Their ution was most unhappy. When- 
ever the margrave complained of being a soldier, 
and of having to build the great riding-house at 
Schwedt, he was accustomed to add how much 
more he was ¥exed to have Frederick’s sister for 
his wife. Du her father’s life-time he some- 
what restrained his brutality, but gave free scope 
to it afterwards. ‘The princess frequently fled 
to Monplaisir or Berlin, but would more fre- 
quently claim protection of Frederick himself. 
‘(he latter did not stop at friendly admonitions, 
but sent General Meir to Schwedt with unlimited 
authority to proteet the margravine from insult. 
Meir, who resided for years together at Schwedt, 
possessed the requisite firmness for fulfilling this 
commission. One day, when the margravine 
wished to take a ride, her husband swore that if 
the coachman attempted to put the horses to the 
carriage, he should have fifty lashes. The 
princess complained to Meir, who went imme- 
diately to the stables, and protested that he would 
order a hundred to be given to all the coachmen 
unless they immediately obeyed the directions 
of their mistress. ‘The carriage came, and the 
margrave laughed immoderately when he heard 
the whining excuses of his coachmen. A few 
days afterwards, eight fine coach-horses arrived 
from Berlin. ‘The margrave was highly de- 
lighted with the handsome present, till a cabinet 
letter undeceived him. ‘The horses were destined 
for the separate use of the margravine, and he 
was required to pay two thousand dollars for 
them, and the expense of their keep. 

In 1764 Sophie was residing at Monplaisir, 
when she was seized with an illness which left 
no hope of recovery. Her husband wished to 
see her Once more; but he had made a vow that 
he would never see or set foot again in the forest 
of Heinersdorf, in which that palace was situ- 
ated, because he had lost an expensive suit rela- 
tive to it. In this dilemma, he placed himself 
back foremost in the carriage, and on arriving at 
Monplaisir, got in at the window. His inter- 
view with the dying princess is described as 
most affecting : he had her removed in a sedan- 
chair, and carried to Schwedt, where she expired 
in his arms. 

In many points of his character the margrave 
closely resembled the royal guardian under whom 
he had been educated. Like him he hated idle- 
ness, and was a terror to all loungers. One day 
he watched a lady sitting listlessly at her win- 
dow. ‘ Wait a moment,” cried he: “if you 
don’t know what to do with yourself, Ill find 
you employment.”” He immediately sent her 
two large parcels of linen cloth, which she was 
obliged to make up into shirts for the cuirassiers. 

[—42 14 








The clergy were especial objects of his ridicule | of Zerbst, afterwards the Empress Catharine II., 


and persecution. His cane was as much feared 
as that of his royal namesake. His justice was 
cruel, so that the king at length found himself 
under the nee@ssity of interfering and taking the 
jurisdiction entirely out of his hands. 

In 1760, when the Russians entered Schwedt 
for the third time, the margrave and his son-in- 
law Duke Eugene of Wirtemberg, who had been 
wounded at the battle of Kunersdorf, fell into 
their hands through the treachery of a Jew. 
This fellow had the impudence to force himself 
along with the enemy into the cabinet of the 
margrave, and to seize him by the arm, for 
which he shook him with the strength of a giant. 
The two princes ransomed themselves at Ko- 
nigsberg, in the New Mark. The margrave died 
in 1771. 

The circumstances attending the marriage of 
the Princess Ulrica with the heir to the throne of 
Sweden in 1744 have been already mentioned. 
The very rich trousseau of the bride was exhi- 
bited at the palace for three days, and the usual 
dowry of Prussian princesses, 100,00) dollars in 
new ducats, was delivered to Rudenskiold, the 
Swedish ambassador. Frederick had not less 
esteem than affection for Ulrica. ‘A king,” he 
wrote to Voltaire, **seeks her for his wife; the 
wishes of the whole Swedish nation are in her 
favour; and my tenderness for her could not 
help yielding to this enthusiasm. She is going 
to a country where her talents are preparing for 
her a great and glorious part.”” The nuptial fes- 
tivities took place at Schonhausen ; and this was 
the only occasion on which Frederick ever 
visited that country residence of his queen. 
Ulrica died queen of Sweden in 1782. ‘The 
king was overwhelmed with grief at the tidings 
of her death, because the older he grew the more 
lonely he found himself. Menken, the cabinet 
secretary, who had then recently come from 
Stockholm, where he had officiated as secretary 
of legation, was required to tell the king all the 
particulars that he knew concerning her, and 
Frederick was frequently moved to tears during 
the relation. 

Frederick had a very high opinion and was 
extremely proud of his family in general ; and 
he dwelt with great complacency on the noble 
qualities of its members in his poems as well as 
in his historical works. ‘*I was sure,’’ he wrote 
to Voltaire in 1742, ** that you would be pleased 
with my sister of Brunswick: she is endowed 
with that happy gift of Heaven, that spark of 
genius, that vivacity, in which she resembles 
you, and of which Nature has unfortunately been 
but sparing towards the majority of mankind.” 
It was Leopold, the son of this Princess Char- 
lotte of Brunswick, who, when commander of a 
regiment of infantry at Frankfurt, was drowned 
in 1785 in the Oder, in the generous attempt to 
save the lives of several persons who were on the 
point of perishing. 

Thus all the members of the royal family en- 
joyed the king’s affectionate care and attention. 
But when in 1743 the empress of Russia, and in 
1746 the court of France solicited the hand of his 
only unmarried sister, Amelia, the former for her 
nephew the Grand-Duke Peter, the latter for the 
dauphin, Frederick objected to so important a 
change of religion as would have been indispen- 
sable in either of those contingencies. He omit- 
ted not, however, the opportunities of manifest- 
ing his friendly sentiments towards both powers 
by proposing other matches. For the heir to 
the Russian throne he recommended the princess 








and for the dauphin the princess of Saxony. 

On the margraves of the house of Branden- 
burg also Frederick kept a vigilant eye. In the 
day of peril the Margrave Charles always proved 
himself a worthy grandson of the Great Elector, 
but he solicited in vain the rank of field-marshal, 
which, according to ancient custom, is not con- 
ferred on any prince of the blood. 

In their households and establishments all the 
members of the royal family were obliged to be 
very economical. In these points the king him- 
self was most exemplary. He expected his bro- 
thers, like all the servants of the state, to exert 
themselves to the utmost for the welfare of the 
country, to require as little as possible for them- 
selves, and to seek their true reward in the glory 
of Prussia. Recollecting his own youthful in- 
discretions, he renewed on two different occa- 
sions the general edict of 1730, against lending 
money to princes or princesses of the blood, 
threatening that the penalties decreed by that or- 
dinance should inevitably be enforced. 

In this early part of Frederiek’s reign, the ca- 
thedral church near the palace at Potsdam, 
which, in the four centuries since its erection, 
had undergone many vicissitudes, was taken 
down and rebuilt by Boumann, the same archi- 
tect who completed the new palace of Sans- 
Souci. It was consecrated in September, 1750. 
In the preceding January, the remains of the 
members of the reigning family were removed to 
this edifice, in the presence of the king. Fre- 
derick ordered the coffin of the Great Elector to 
be opened. He gazed for some time in silence 
on his face, the features of which were perfectly 
recognisable ; tears trickled from his eyes, and, 
grasping the hand of his revered ancestor, he 
said enthusiastically to the persons present : 
‘* Gentlemen, this prince did great things!’ In 
many passages of his works, as well poetical as 
historical, Frederick has shown how highly he 
appreciated the merits of his illustrious predeces- 
sor, and he every where holds forth his character 
as the most brilliant pattern for the princes of his 
house. 

During his residence at Ruppin, Frederick had 
visited the field of Fehrbellin, a spot rendered 
classic in Prussian history by the victory gained 
there over the Swedes by the Great Elector. 
Desirous to make himself acquainted with all the 
details of that memorable event, he took with 
him for his guide an aged inhabitant of Rup- 
pin, who, when a young man, had taken part in 
that battle. Having finished his survey, the 
prince good-humouredly asked his cicerone. if 
he could tell him what was the cause of that war. 
*« Why, yes,” replied his old conductor: * the 
elector and the king of Sweden, when they were 
young, studied together at Utrecht, and they 
took a mighty dislike to one another, and so, 
you see, at last they could not help getting to 
loggerheads.”’ In after life, Frederick frequently 
adverted to this circumstance, and repeated this 
laconic explanation in the broad low German 
dialect used by his informant. 

I cannot part from the Great Elector without 
recording a trait which I have met with since 
the first chapter of this work was printed. When 
the crown of Poland was offered to him on con- 
dition that ke should turn Catholic, he replied : 
“God forbid that I should deny my Saviour, 
give up the free word of God, and bow my head 
to the yoke of the pope! No; if ye were to 
offer me the crown of the mightiest empire in 
the world, I would not acce pt it at such a price.” 
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‘The king’s personal habits, during this period 
of his life, continued much the same as they had 
been ever since his accession to the throne. 
Every moment had its allotted occupation. * You 
are right,” he wrote to Jordan in 1742, * in sup- 
posing that I work hard ; I do so in order to live, 
for nothing has more resemblance to death than 
idleness.””—** Of what use is it to live,” he 
writes on another occasion, “if one only vege- 
tates ?’’ and the cultivation of the mind he calls 
the greatest of pleasures, 

In summer he rose at three, seldom after four ; 
in winter an hour later; five or six hours’ sleep 
sufficed him. A quarter of an hour before he 
was called, a fire was lighted in his bed-chamber, 
summer and winter, He put on his stockings, 
his breeches, always of black velvet, and his 
boots, which were never new, never blacked, and 
often looked very foxy, sitting on the bed, and 
the rest of his clothes standing before the fire. 
To these belonged a morning coat, of some 
costly stuff, sometimes velvet, richly embroi- 
dered and usually of a light blue colour.— 
These morning coats, like’ the worked fire- 
screens, were generally presents from the king’s 
sisters and nieces. While his hair, which he wore 
in aqueue, was dressing, he read the letters brought 
every evening by a jager on horseback from Ber- 
lin, or divided them among his cabinet-secretaries 
to make extracts from them for him. It was not 
till then that he finished his morning toilet, wash- 
ing his hands and face with a wet towel, and 
putting on the classic hat, which he never took 
off but at meals, or when speaking to persons of 
high rank, and which, even when new had been 
rubbed so soft in the crown as to look like an old 
one. Meanwhile the adjutants-general, and the 
adjutant of the first battalion of the guard, were 
in attendance in the ante-chamber, to receive his 
orders in regard to the-army, and to make a re- 
port of the strangers who had departed or ar- 
rived. When these were dismissed, he drank 
several glasses of water, in later years mixed 
with distilled aniseed, ran over the Berlin report 
and the letters which he had reserved for his own 
perusal, took two or three cups of strong coffee, 
sometimes with, sometimes without milk. He 
then took up his flute and played pieces which 
he knew by heart, or more commonly extempo- 
rised, walked to and fro in his apartments for an 
hour or two; and, while thus practising, without 
thinking of what he was playing, his mind was 
frequently oecupied with all sorts of business and 
conceived the happiest ideas. 

Between nine and ten o’clock, the king re- 
ceived and read the extracts made by the three 
cabinet counsellors, who were admitted singly, 
and to whom he dictated the answers to the let- 
ters received, which they wrote in pencil upon 
each letter. With two of his cabinet counsellors, 
the king transacted business every day, the third, 
to whose province belonged the foreign affairs 
and spiritual matters, came neither so often nor 
so early in the morning, 

Though Frederick sometimes called the cabi- 
net counsellors his secretaries, yet all civil mat- 
ters passed through their hands, and they were 
functionaries not less important in their line than 
the adjutant-general in the military cabinet. Ei- 
chel, who, with Lautensack and Schumacher, 
had served in the cabinet of Frederick William, 
enjoyed till his decease the unlimited confidence 
of his master. He must have been a man of rare 
qualifications ; above all, upright and indefatigable 
in business. The English ambassador, Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, writes, in one of his de- 





spatches to London, in 1750, that Eichel lived 
like a prisoner of state, that he was always at his 
post, and had not half an hour to himself in the 
course of the year; so that he, the ambassador, 
had never seen him, and many persons who had 
long resided in Berlin were in the same predica- 
ment. Unmarried and having no relations, he 
seems to have been a promoter of the sciences, 
rendering eminent service to the Polytechnic 
School in Berlin by his intercession with the 
king, and bequeathing to the university of Halle 
a collection of coins. His fortune, which was 
considerable—for he was originally in good cir- 
cumstances—he left to the daughter of the High 
Chancellor Von Jariges. It is impossible to 
give a more precise idea of the closeness of his 
connection with the king than by saying that he 
was in all important matters to his master, both 
in peace and in the field, what Fredersdorf, who 
acted as secretary for all the domestic matters of 
the monarch, was in a narrower sphere. Gene- 
rals and ministers courted his advice and his 
friendship. He died in 1768. 

Galster, another of Frederick’s privy coun- 
sellors, was less fortunate. He had been pri- 
vate secretary to General Winterfeld, who in his 
will left him a considerable legacy, and was taken 
into the service of the king during the seven 
years’ war. He fell into disgrace in 1774, and 
was sent to Spandau ; but impartial persons have 
never been able to discover in his conduct any 
thing to justify the charges publicly circulated 
against him. His colleague, Laspeyres, when 
directed by the king to prepare the order for his 
arrest, could not help sighing : ** Poor Galster !”’ 
and this ejaculation is believed to have produced 
an impression upon the king. He had been im- 
prisoned not quite a year, when his brother, minis- 
ter of Alten Platow near Magdeburg, wrote to the 
king in his behalf, to this effect: “I am the 
brother of the unfortunate Galster, to whom I 
owe more than to my father. I have seven chil- 
dren living, with an income that is not sufficient 
to support them. In his prosperity my brother 
assisted me generously. I have now an oppor- 
tunity to show my gratitude, as I have come into 
possession of some means. My brother is old, 
poor, and a prisoner. Be pleased to give me this 
wretched man, that I may share my home with 
him and take care of him like a brother.” The 
king replied : «I set your brother at liberty and 
give him to you. As you say that he is poor, I 
have settled upon him a pension of five hundred 
dollars. But he must stay with you and in your 
parish; neither write to me, nor carry on any 
foreign correspondence. If he acts contrary to 
this, he shall go for life to Spandau.” 

Galster now devoted his leisure in rural retire- 
ment to the sciences, cheered by the respect and 
sympathy of persons of the highest distinction ; 
for instance, Zedlitz, the minister. Conscious 
of having performed with unimpeachable inte- 
grity the duties of his office, he instituted, in 
1788, judicial proceedings against the consisto- 
rial Counsellor Busching, for defamatory expres- 
sions in his Characteristic of Frederick the 
Great. Busching was sentenced to make the 
amende honorable, to suppress the offensive pas- 
sages, and to pay all costs of suit. Galster died 
in the summer of 1800. 

Stellter, privy-counsellor of accounts, whom 
the king selected to succeed Galster, in 1775, 
hoping to get excused, said that he was unac- 
quainted with French, and that he was married. 
‘You must not tell your wife every thing,” re- 
plied the king ; and Stellter undertook the arduous 





duty, which was the more trying, as all the cabj. 
net counsellors were obliged to attend very early 
every morning in full dress, and to go through 
their business standing. Stellter died literally a 
his post, quite suddenly, on the 29th of May, 
1785, just as he had reached Sans-Souci to per. 
form his functions. When the king was a 
prised of the circumstance, he exclaimed with 
deep emotion: ** Happy he !—But business can. 
not stand still; send Beyer to me.” 

During the morning, the king refreshed him. 
self with cherries, figs, grapes, and other fine 
fruit, which were placed on the pier-tables in his 
apartments, and of which he was exceedingly 
fond. ‘To this end he not only had hot-houses 
in which the rarest and most delicate sorts of 
fruit were raised, but early productions of this 
kind were sent to him frequently from a great 
distance. he earliest cherries in December, 
and till the middle of Januaryj*he paid for at the 
rate of two dollars apiece. 

When the c:.binet counsellors were despatched, 
the king threw off his mornin t, smoothed 
his hair with pomatum, had it red, washed 
his face and hands with a towel, and put on his 
uniform. ‘This business oceupied no more than 
five minutes, when he was not shaved. Even 
in the early part of his reign, his dress was plain 
and simple; it was only on oceasions of cere- 
mony, or when he was visited by foreigners of 
rank, that he dressed with a certain degree of 
elegance, which, as he grew older, gave wa 
more and more to convenience. At ten o’clock, 
he gave the parole to the commandant, then an- 
swered family letters, spoke to persons whom he 
had appointed to call upon him, read aloud, prac- 
tised concertos if he had time, sometimes went 
to the Parade, took a ride or a walk. 

At twelve precisely he sat down to dinner, 
or even a quarter of an hour earlier when he 
expected some favourite dish, or the bill of 
fare promised him some rarity ; but if he had 
guests of high distinction, or dined with the 
queen, one o’clock was the hour. ‘The king's 
two pages, who, the moment he quitted his 
bed-chamber, were about his person, and even 
on grand occasions supplied the place of the 
high officers of the court, waited exclusively 
upon him during dinner. The repast consisted 
of eight dishes, for Frederick was accustomed to 
say that, whoever was not satisfied with eight 
would not be content with eighty. ‘These were 
served in two courses ; and there was no other 
dessert but fruit, according to the season. The 
table-service was fine porcelain. ‘he dinner 
party consisted generally of from seven to ten 
persons, who could eat of what dishes they 
pleased, and drink as much Moselle wine or 
Pontac as they thought proper. The king him- 
self usually drank Bergerac, a light French wine, 
mixed with water, or Moselle wine, and some- 
times Champagne or Tokay, but these last were 
brought only when expressly ordered by his ma- 
jesty. He disliked Rhenish wine, and said that 
if a man wished to Have a foretaste of hanging 
he need only drink that wine. The gout, which 
he inherited from his father, he attributed to his 
practice of drinking Rhenish wine. The king 
was not an immoderate eater, but he was of igh- 
seasoned French and Italian dishes : polenta,—a 
greasy and very indigestible dish, composed of 
cheese and maize-flour—cakes, pasties, ham, 
pickled cabbage, greens ; and he frequently suf- 


fered from indigestion and cramp in the stomach, 

According to the business that awaited him, 

the king passed a longer or shorter time at table. 
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He frequently rose from it at one o’clock, and 
frequently too, especially when the conversation 
interested him, he would remain till four or even 
later. At table, Frederick was a most amiable 
host. His friends forgot that they were the 
guests of a king, for his example encouraged the 
most unreserved interchange of ideas. The king 
himself spoke a great deal, and no department of 
human knowledge was excluded from the con- 
versation: philosophy, politics, religion, history, 
the art of war, literature, furnished by turns sub- 
jects for discussion. Anecdotes, epigrams, and 
witty sallies, seasoned the repast. When the 
party sat long, the effect of the wine upon the 
king manifested itself in more unrestrained free- 
dom of remark; his sarcasms were liberally 
dealt forth, and his companions were not always 
sure to escape the lash. He was fond of apt 
and witty repartees, and every one might defend 
_ himself without fear, as well as he could. The 
conversation was carried on in French, and the 
company was in general so chosen, that not only 
could all take part in it, but that they could profit 
by the intelleetual wealth of each. Concerning 
these parties, Bielefeld says: ‘** Great as is the 
honour, still greater is the pleasure, of listening 
to the conversation of the king and the accom- 
plished persons who constitute his society. 1 do 
not think that a circle of sounder heads is to be 
found in all Europe than at this table. Here 
Frederick wholly lays aside the monarch ; and 
we all drop the veil with which courtiers in ge- 
neral cover themselves in the presence of the 
sovereign. Hearts reciprocally open to one ano- 
ther, and the mind is not bound by any shackles.”’ 
The Prince De Ligne describes these conversa- 
tions, at a later period it is true, in the following 
terms: **At Potsdam I was delighted for five 
hours every day by the encyclopedic conversa- 
tion of the incomparable Frederick, who com- 
pletely won my heart. All that he said was 
witty, piquant, interesting. At the same time, 
the tone of his voice was soft and rather low, 
and his lips moved with inexpressible grace. His 
eyes, which, in all the portraits we have of him, 
are represented too stern, and which were some- 
what distended with close attention to cabinet 
business and the laborious duties of war, assumed 
a mild and gentle look whenever he related or 
heard others relate traits of magnanimity or phi- 
lanthropy.”” ’ 

The pleasures of the table, the only luxury in 
which the king indulged, were not so costly as 
might be imagined ; for $12,000, fixed for the 
expense of his kitchen, continued to be the al- 
lowance as long as he lived. Out of this sum 
were to be provided eight dishes for the king’s 
table, and the same number for that of the mar- 
shals, three at dinner, and supper for ten or 
twelve servants, and cold meat for three or four 
dogs. As, in the course of years, there was a 
considerable advance in the price of provisions, 
the sum allowed was sometimes found insuffi- 
cient; the king would grumble on such occa- 
sions, but in the end he always paid the defici- 
ency. When foreigners of high rank or relatives 
came to visit him, twelve, twenty, or even thirty 
dishes were given, and paid for separately. In 
the earlier years of his reign, the king was not 
80 particular about occasionally incurring extra 
expense. Thus he wrote one day to Freders- 
dorf: « You will scold, I fear, for we ate yester- 
day 180 dollars’ worth of cherries ; I shall get 
myself a bad character.” 

After dinner, the king again took up his flute for 
half an hour, by which time the cabinet counsellors 








had answered the letters and sent them for his 
signature. But these answers were not merely 
signed by him: it is well known that he always 
read them over, frequently corrected words and 
expressions, rejected many when the writer had 
misconceived his meaning or spirit, and still 
more frequently annexed some strong character- 
istic marginal remark, sometimes breathing kind- 
ness and the cheerful humour of the moment, at 
others anger and indignation. These celebrated 
marginal notes, so entertaining to those not in- 
terested in them, cannot have been particularly 
flattering to the reprimanded receivers; and minis- 
ters, the most distinguished generals, and even 
princes of the blood, were alike exposed to these 
shafts. All petitions addressed to the king were 
answered on the same day. Sentences of death 
alone were deferred; to these the king turned 
with great reluctance, and he never signed them 
before the second day. ‘The answers to petitions 
were in French or German, according to the lan- 
guage employed by the petitioners. German 
was the language of service: hence German 
orders and French letters of friendship addressed 
to one and the same person produce a totally dif- 
ferent impression, and furnish occasion for the 
remark that Frederick, much as he delighted to 
recreate himself after the fatigues of business 
in a congenial circle, yet as king invariably 
placed duty above virtue and the officer above 
the man. 

The duties of the day as sovereign being 
finished, Frederick devoted an hour or two to 
study and literary occupations. During the pe- 
riod of which I am more particularly treating, he 
produced in these short intervals the * History 
of my Time,” a worthy monument alike of the 
glory of his army and his own cool impartiality, 
which, to say nothing of the elegance of the dic- 
tion, give it a permanent value as an historical 
work; the ** Memoirs of the History of the 
House of Brandenburg,” in which, while duly 
appreciating the characters of his predecessors, 
he indieates the lofty goal which he had proposed 
to himself as sovereign. All his “ Eloges,” ex- 
cepting those on Prince Henry and Voltaire, be- 
long to the interval between 1745 and 1753 ; and 
his extensive correspondence with the most emi- 
nent of the writers of France constituted no small 
portion of his literary occupation. In 1750, he 
had printed for his most intimate friends a collec- 
tion of his poems, with the general title of 
*‘ Works of the Philosopher of Sans-Souci,’’ of 
which he expresses a very modest opinion in a 
letter to Algarotti in 1753, and which have not 
escaped the severity of criticism, especially from 
the ungrateful Voltaire. These compositions, 
nevertheless, display fertility of mind, good taste, 
richness of imagery, facility of diction, and above 
all true and profound feeling, in a higher degree 
than any of his other works, his familiar letters 
only pe po To these must be added the 
essays and papers written to promote the wel- 
fare of civil society and to improve the military. 
All the performances here enumerated, which 
surpass in number, extent, and diversity of sub- 
ject those of many writers by profession, were 
produced between the hours of four and six, for 
at six the concert usually commenced. 

These concerts were generally arranged by 
Quantz, with the assistance of Benda, Graun, 
Emanuel Bach and Fasch. Quantz, as we have 
seen, had been Frederick’s instructor upon the 
flute while prince royal. At that time he be- 
longed to the band of the King of Poland, and 
received a salary of 250 dollars. On Frederick’s 
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accession to the throne, Quantz removed to Ber- 
lin; the king gave him a salary of 2000 dollars, 
paid him a certain sum for each of the concertos, 
amounting to three hundred, that he composed 
for him, and one hundred ducats for every new 
flute: for Quantz manufactured that instrument 
for sale, and made some improvements in its 
construction. Ile is described as tall and stout 
in person, grave in disposition and rough in 
manners. He played the tyrant over the king; 
but Fortune avenged Frederick, by making 
Quantz the slave of his wife, as she was of her 
lap-dog. ‘This circumstance led C. P. E. Bach 
one day, in a party of musical friends, to propose 
this riddle: * What is the most powerful animal 
in the Prussian dominions ?”” As nobody could 
resolve it, Bach said: “This formidable crea- 
ture is Madame Quantz’s lap-dog. Such is its 
power that Madame Quaniz herself is afraid of 
it; Quaniz is afraid of Madame Quantz; and 
Frederick, the greatest monarch in the world, is 
afraid of Quantz.”” The king laughed heartily 
when he heard this anecdote. 

One day the king desired Quantz to let him 
have a new flute. The latter made excuses 
from time to time for not delivering it, alleging 
that it was very troublesome to make, and that 
he wished to furnish a capital instrument. At 
last he took the flute to the king, assured him 
that it was perfect in every respect, but, as it 
had been just oiled, he made him promise not to 
use it for some time. Next evening, however, 
Frederick was tempted to try the new instru- 
ment at his private concert. He placed himself 
before the desk, with his left knee, according to 
custom, resting upon a chair. With both hands 
he raised the flute to his lips, when, suddenly 
recollecting the injunction of his master, he laid 
down the instrument, saying: ** Quantz will be 
angry if I play upon that; I promised I would 
not, and I must keep my word.” The flute lay 
beside the king. While playing upon the other, 
he accidentally touched the new one, which fell 
upon the floor with such violence that the middle 
piece was cracked. ‘“ What will Quantz say 
now ?”’ he exclaimed in evident agitation: “he 
will be doubly angry, and conceive that I was 
playing on it in defiance of his prohibition. If 
[ assure him of the contrary he will not believe 
me. What is to be done!’ After a moment’s 
reflection, he sat down, and drew up a statement 
of the whole affair, to which he got all the per- 
formers present to sign their names as witnesses. 
This he sent with the flute to Quantz, who con- 
trived to repair the injury. 

Quantz died in 1773 at Potsdam in the full 
possession of the royal favour, and the king 
erected a monument for him in the churchyard 
outside the Nauer-gate. 

Graun, who had belonged to Frederick’s mu- 
sical establishment at Rheinsburg, was appointed 
capellmeister after his accession to the throne, 
and sent to Italy to engage vocal performers for 
the opera-house established by the king. On 
his return his salary was considerably augmented, 
and, till his death in 1759, he continued to com- 
pose for the church and theatre. His works are 
very numerous, and among them upwards of 
thirty operas. The music to Ramler’s Passion 
oratorio, ‘The Death of Jesus,” is universally 
considered as his master-piece: the recitative 
and chorusses are remarkably beautiful. 

Graun, like Quantz, was by no means dis- 
posed to submit at all times to che humours of 
his royal patron. One day he was ordered by 
the latter to make arrangements for the im- 
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mediate rehearsal of one of his new operas, be- 
cause the king could not attend the general re- 
hearsal, which was to take place in a few days. 
The rehearsal commenced. Frederick, in an ill 
humour, called for the score and struck out 
several pages. Graun waited calmly till he had 
finished, ‘* All that I have struck out,” said the 
king, ‘* must be altered: it is not worthy of you, 
and does not please me.”—‘*I am very sorry 
ior that,” replied the capellmeister; * but I shall 
not alter a note, for the general rehearsal is to be 
the day after to-morrow, and there is no time to 
study any thing new: besides, I have a still 
more weighty reason which your majesty shall 
hear when you are more graciously disposed.” 
—‘* Graun, | am not ungracious to you; I never 
was; so tell me your reason at once.’’—* Well 
then,”’ rejoined the composer, putting the score 
into his pocket, ** 7 am king of that.”"—* You 
are right.”’ said Frederick, smiling; “let every 
thing remain as it is.” 

On the king’s return to Berlin from one of his 
visits to Silesia, the first thing he did was to send 
for his capellmeister. “ Graun,”’ said he, * play 
me the commencement of the first recitative in 
“The Death of Jesus.”” Graun obeyed. “Exactly 
so! exactly so!’’ exclaimed Frederick, ‘1 
thought I could not be mistaken. I will tell 
you something. When [ was at Breslau, I 
heard an evening hymn, every verse of which 
begins just like your recitative.” ‘The king re- 
peated the first line of the hymn. ‘ There,”’ he 
continued, ** you see I have caught you in a 
musical theft. But never mind; it does you 
honour to have hit upon the same idea as the 
pious composer of the hymn.’’ Graun could 
not forget this charge. ‘He sent to Silesia for the 
tune of the hymn which he had never heard of, 
and found that the king’s ear was perfectly cor- 
rect. When Quantz asked him if he would not 
alter the passage, he exclaimed: ‘* God forbid! 
It is to me the dearest proof of the memory and 
approbation of my sovereign.” 

Graun’s last work was a Te Deum on occa- 
sion of the battle of Prague. So affectionately 
was he attached to his royal patron, that he died 
of grief on hearing of the unfortunate issue of the 
battle of Zullichau ; and Frederick, on his part, 
was affected to tears when he received intelli- 
gence of the decease of his capellmeister. For 
some time he was absorbed in meditation: 
shuking his head, he then exclaimed, “* Another 
severe loss! My first field-marshal before 
Prague!—now my Graun! Great is great in 
every line. I will not make another field-mar- 
shal or another capellmeister, till I find another 
Schwerin and another Graun.” 

The king entered the music-room with the 
notes under his arm, distributed the parts, and 
laid them himself upon the desks. He extem- 
porized for a quarter of an hour before the con- 
cert began, played three or four concertos com- 
posed for him by Quantz, or solos of his own 
composition. His adagio was exquisite, but his 
allegro rather tame in long and difficult passages. 
Fasch frequently observed that of all the perfor- 
mers he ever heard, his friend Bach Benda and 
the king produced the most pathetic adagio. 
One evening Frederick had introduced into the 
adagio a piece of recitative, which he performed 
very feelingly. Such was its effect upon Fasch 
that he accompanied the king with peculiar 
pathos, and pleased Frederick much. When 
the piece was finished, he asked Fasch what 
he thought of playing a recitative on an instru- 


without words was not admissible; but that 
when, as in this case, it was connected with a 
rhythmical idea, which had a previously known 
import, it might be effective; and that his ma- 
jesty had by his performance so eloquently ex- 
pressed the language of supplication, that he 
could fancy he saw the petitioner standing before 
him. ‘ Right!” rejoined the king. ‘ Quantz’s 
recitative sounds’ not much better than if the 
gamut were ground in a mill: in that passage, I 
figured to myself the mother of Coriolanus on 
her knees before her son, imploring mercy and 
peace for the city of Rome.” 
None of the performers excepting Quantz 
took the liberty of crying *‘ Bravo!” to the king. 
One day, when he was in a remarkable good 
humour, he told Fasch not to be afraid to express 
his opinion when he had acquitted himself well ; 
from that time Fasch accordingly did so, but 
never when Quantz was present. 
Among the performers at the king’s concerts 
may be included Fredersdorf, who was for many 
years his confidential valet. He was the son of 
the town-musician at Garz, and as a musqueteer 
in the regiment of Schwerin, quartered at Frank- 
furt on the Oder, was employed by the city- 
musician of that place. Frederick, when prince 
royal, having once passed through the city, the 
students gave him a musical serenade, at which 
Fredersdorf played the flute. He attracted the 
notice of Frederick, who sent for him, and, 
being pleased with him, he made him his lacquey, 
and afterwards his valet de chambre. He was 
a tall, handsome fellow ; clever and cunning, he 
contrived to gain great influence over his master 
and to make his own fortune. In the year 
1750, the king permitted him to visit France. 
On his return, he married a daughter of Daum’s, 
the wealthy banker. At last he turned alchymist, 
built a large laboratory, and, in partnership with 
one Dusterhaupt, assidiously cultivated the art 
of making gold. His death took place in 1758. 
So long as Quantz lived and the king had all 
his front teeth, he had a concert regularly every 
evening, whether at home or with the army: 
but in his journeys to hold reviews he was not 
accompanied by musicians or any other attend- 
ants. It was very rarely the case that any but 
musical performers were admitted to his con- 
certs. It may be mentioned as a particular cir- 
cumstance that at the visit paid to the king at 
Potsdam by Marie Antonie, dowager electress of 
Saxony, daughter of the empress Charles VII., 
in honour of whom Frederick wrote a prologue 
for the occasion, in September 1770, he gave a 
concert, at which that princess, who was an ex- 
quisite performer, played the harpsichord and 
sang, while the king, accompanied by Quantz, 
played first flute, the duke of Brunswick first 
violin, and the prince of Prussia the violoncello. 
The king’s concerts generally lasted about an 
hour, and then supper, which, till the seven 
years’ war constituted an important item in the 
routine of the day, collected around him those 
with whom he was in the habit of associating on 
the most familiar terms. In their society Frede- 
rick entirely divested himself of the pomp and 
parade of royalty ; and at these Socratic suppers, 
as Voltaire called them, which, according to 
the descriptions of those who were fortunate 
enough to be of the party, must have been truly 
delightful, the conversation was sometimes pro- 
longed till past midnight. 
The king undressed before the fire almost 
without assistance, dismissed his attendants with 


being left entirely alone, and without light, in 
general soon fell asleep. ‘Two lacqueys sat up 
in the ante-room, and the king rang if he wanted 
a glass of water or any thing else. ‘The portrait 
of Gustavus Adolphus was the only picture in 
Frederick’s bed-chamber at Sans-Souci. 

In summer he took more exercise. “He then 
went earlier to bed and rose earlier and earlier 
in spring as the days lengthened, so that at the 
time of the Berlin review, at the end of April or 
the beginning of May, he was frequently up by 
half past three and on horseback by four. On 
such mornings the flute was neglected, the letters 
were merely read and not answered till after the 
inspection of the troops. The activity of Frede- 
rick in the best years of his life is almost incredi- 
ble: though fond of pleasure, and especially of 
the supper-table, yet, let him leave it ever so 
late, he was sure to be up early in the morning, 
attending with the utmost cheerfulness to the 
duties of his station. 

In March, when the weather was fine, he fre- 
quently took a ride in the forenoon from ten to 
eleven. About the end of that month, or the be- 
ginning of April, he left Potsdam for Sans-Souci, 
attending the exercises of the garrison three 
times a week, and commanding himself. On 
the other days he generally rode out for an hour 
before dinner, always on the trot or gallop. He 
would frequently ride also to Charlottenburg and 
Berlin, without using the carriage which followed 
him. In marches he was always on horseback, 
unless when the cold was very severe, and then 
he walked. At Sans-Souci he rode every day, 
and walked in the garden ; but whether on horse- 
back or on foot, he always carried a crutch-stick, 
a Spanish cane, with a blue enamelled gold 
crutch set with brilliants. 

The summer months the king devoted chiefly 
to the reviewing of the troops, not only at Ber- 
lin and Potsdam, but in the different provinces 
of his dominions. These annual journeys were 
not confined to that single object. On such oc- 
casions, all the civil officers, from highest to 
lowest, were expected to be in readiness to 
furnish the minutest details relative to the de- 
partments of the administration in which they 
were employed. Frederick liked also to see 
about him tradesmen and men in every line of 
business, from whose practical information use- 
ful hints might frequently be derived. ‘The ob- 
jects of these tours are best described by himself 
in a letter to Voltaire ; ‘I strive,”’ says he, ‘to 
prevent the strong from oppressing the weak in 
my country, and sometimes to mitigate sentences 
which seem to me too severe. This is partly 
my occupation when I travel through the pro- 
vinces; every one has access to me; all com- 
plaints are investigated either by myself or 
others ; and thus I have opportunities of ren- 
dering services to persons of whose very exist- 
ence I was ignorant till I received their peti- 
tions. This supervision makes the judges atten- 
tive, and prevents cruel and too rigorous pro- 
ceedings.” 

All the time occupied by these tours in the 
provinces Frederick devoted so exclusively to 
business, that while engaged in them he would 
never so much as write a letter to a friend; he 
read in his carriage, and when the jolting of the 
vehicle, owing to the bad state of the roads, 
was too violent for that, he learned by heart after 
he was sixty, the finest passages in the poets. 

Early in September the king was back in 
Potsdam, and in that month were held the au- 








ment. Fasch replied that, by right, recitative 


directions to wake him in the morning, and, 


tumnal manceuvres, which, in process of time, 
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became so celebrated as to attract military and 
other foreigners of distinction from every country 
in Europe. ‘The palace at Potsdam was his 
winter residence: but he spent the carnival, from 
the middle of December till the end of January, 
in Berlin: ‘The anniversary of the coronation of 
Frederick I. was celebrated with the greatest 
pomp; the court dined off the service of gold 
late, and the queen and the princesses wore the 
splendid dresses which the king ‘- present- 
ed to them as a new year’s gift. During the 
carnival, frequent drawing-rooms were held by 
the king, the queen, and the queen-dowager ; 
and there were fixed days every week for mas- 
querades, balls, operas, conceris, and other di- 
versions. One year, in the time of the carnival, 
the palace was set on fire by lightning. ‘The 
hussar in waiting rushed into the king’s cabinet. 
“ Your majesty,” said he, ‘the lightning has 
struck the palace, and it is on fire!’ ‘ Go,” 
replied Frederick, coolly, ‘* and keep the stair- 
case clear; I have something to do yet.” 

In his earlier years, even after he ascended 
the throne, the king frequently dressed with 
great elegance in the latest French fashion. 
Down to the year 1750, he wore gala dresses of 
gold and silver stuff, with diamond buttons, 
shoes, and silk stockings. In ordinary life, 
though he wore on his left hand two very beau- 
tiful diamond rings, and on the right a large 
Silesian chrysopras, he despised splendour in 
dress. He constantly wore the uniform of the 
life-guard battalion, at first with rich silver lace, 
afterwards without, and his hat also without lace, 
or any other decoration but a fine white ostrich 
feather. His coat was often patched, and look- 
ed very shabby. He always wore the star of 
the order of the Black Eagle. ‘To dressing- 
gown, slippers, and other such like conveni- 
ences, he was an utter stranger. He was never 
particularly attentive to cleanliness, and neglect- 
ed it as well as his whole appearance when he 
grew old. But the simpler his own apparel, 
the richer was that of his domestics. In early 
life he kept six running footmen, who preceded 
him when he drove out in Berlin, but in more 
advanced life he frequently rode out attended by 
a single groom. 

The principal amusement of Frederick’s lei- 
sure hours at all periods of his life was his 
library. ‘The plan for his reading in general, 
which he adopted in his youth, and to which he 
constantly adhered, was this. He divided all 
books that he chose to read into two classes,— 
those for study, and those for amusement. ‘The 
second class, by far the more numerous of the 
two, comprehended all the works which he 
wished to know something of, and which he 
merely skimmed, or read once through. The 
first consisted of those which he meant to study, 
to read over again, or to consult as long as he 
lived: these he took up continually, one after 
another, in the order in which he had ranged 
them, unless upon occasions when he only 
wanted to verify, to quote, or to imitate some 
passage. He had five libraries absolutely alike, 
and composed of the same books,—at Potsdam, 
at old Sans-Souci, at Berlin, at Charlottenburg, 
and at Breslau. When he removed from one of 
these residences to another, he had only to note 
how far he had got in a book, and on his arrival 
he could proceed as though he were on the same 
spot. Hence he always bought five copies of 
every book that he wished tohave. ‘To the five 
libraries above mentioned, were afterwards added 


travelling library for the review-time. ‘The 
books belonging to all these libraries were uni- 
formly bound in red morocco with gilt leaves. 
Each book had its particular place, and on the 
cover was a letter denoting the library to which 
it belonged: those at Potsdam, whither the 
Rheinsberg library was removed in 1747, were 
marked with P.; those at old Sans-Souci, origi- 
nally called Vigne, (Vineyard,) with V.; and 
those in the new palace there with 8S. 

The first class of books, forming his chosen 
phalanx, were to be seen in the first rank; 
Homer, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Herodo- 
tus, Eschines, Isocrates, ‘Thucydides, Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch; then came 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Cesar, Livy, 
Tacitus, and the philosophic works of Seneca ; 
and lastly, there were Corneille, Racine, Mo- 
liére, Bossuet, Massillon, Flechier, Saurin, the 
Telemachus, d’Aguesseau, Montesquieu, Malt- 
by, and Bayle, besides the most important 
French historical works. ‘To these were added 
the works of Voltaire, as they were successively 
published. 

The ancient authors in this list, were only 
the most esteemed French translations. Frede- 
rick knew very little of Latin, and not a word of 
Greek. During the seven years’ war, while he 
occupied Saxony, and was in winter-quarters at 
Leipzig, he visited some of the most eminent 
literati of that city, and among the rest Profes- 
sor Ernesti. Frederick’s conversation with him 
turned only upon Cicero and the ancient lan- 
guages. When taking his leave, he exclaimed 
in retiring: 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas! 


** Good God,”’ cried the veteran scholar, ‘ had I 
but known that he could talk Latin, I should 
have felt much more at my ease.” 

The French translations of the classic authors 
were at that time in general too defective to sa- 
tisfy a man of taste, and the king was often out 
of humour with them. ‘Thiebault tells us, that 
he drew up a list of such as he most wished to 
see better executed, and orderéd Dekker, the 
bookseller, to consult several of the French 
members of the Academy as to the probable ex- 
pense. It was calculated that the whole might 
amount to about sixty duodecimo volumes, and 
cost from sixty to seventy thousand livres, in- 
eluding the labour of translation, which was 
calculated at about half that sum. ‘This esti- 
mate was sent to the king, who desired that 
nothing should be done till further orders; and 
here the matter dropped for ever. 

Next to the library, the king derived great 
pleasure from the sculpture gallery at Sans- 
Souci, and was fond of conversing with the 
two inspectors on the beauties of art. In the 
gallery, as well as in his walks, three or four 
Italian greyhounds were his invariable compan- 
ions. ‘The king’s attachment to dogs, which 
was one of his earliest passions, continued un- 
abated till the end of his life. He had always 
one especial favourite, which lay on a chair 
beside its master, and even slept in his bed; the 
others were sent out of the room in the evening, 
and not admitted again ti!l morning, after the 
king had risen. His apartments were strew- 
ed with leathern balls, with which these dogs 
amused themselves ; and being all much indulg- 
ed they would lie on the most costly sofas and 
ehairs, tear the damask covers, and gnaw and 
injure the furniture. ‘This he permitted without 





another in the new palace of Sans-Souci, and a 


rebuke, merely observing: ‘* My dogs destroy 


my chairs; but how can I help it! If I were 
to have them mended to-day, they would be as 
bad again to-morrow; so, I suppose, I must 
even put up with the inconvenience. After all, 
a marquise de Pompadour would cost me a great 
deal more, and would not be either so fond or so 
faithful.” 

One of the lacqueys had the office of feeding 
and attending to these four-footed favourites, 
who were taken out regularly on fine days for 
a run in the garden, and in bad weather in a 
spacious hall. At the carnival they were con- 
veyed to Berlin in a coach and six, their atten- 
dant turning his back to the horses, while the 
other seat was reserved for the dogs. We have 
seen that, during the second Silesian war, Fre- 
derick was accompanied by one of his dogs, 
named Biche, who was a particular favourite 
for her attachment and sagacity, and that at the 
battle of Sorr, she fell into the hands of the 
Austrians, together with the whole of the king’s 
baggage. On another occasion during that war, 
the king had advanced unattended except by 
Biche to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
when he perceived a party of Austrian Pandours 
approaching. He had but just time to hide him- 
self beneath a bridge over which they would 
have to pass. He was afraid lest Biche might 
bark at the tramp of the horses’ feet over head 
and thus betray him; but the dog, though gene- 
rally noisy, continued perfectly quiet in the arms 
of the king, till the Pandours had passed and 
were ata distance. Frederick quitted his hiding 
place and presently met General Rothenburg. 
Calling Biche, who came capering and leaping 
up at him, he said to the general, ** I mist pre- 
sent to you one of the most faithful of my 
friends; I mean Biche.”’ Alemene, another 
especial favourite, died at Sans-Souci while he 
was in Silesia. When the tidings reached him, 
he ordered her body to be put into a coffin and 
placed in his library. On his return, he gazed 
long in silent sorrow upon the almost putrid re- 
mains of his favourite, and then ordered her to be 
buried. It was respecting these two dogs that 
the king once wrote to Fredersdorf as follows : 
‘¢ Poor Biche could not possibly recover, because 
she had ten doctors about her; Mene shall not 
take any thing but skimmed milk, and not a doc- 
tor of them all shall touch her.” 

One day, when he had ordered a dish of roast- 
ed partridges to be given to his dogs, Diane, a 
young favourite, seized one of them, leaped upon 
the king’s writing table, and laid the bird down 
while she ate it upon a letter couched in very 
gracious terms, which the king had just written 
to provincial counsellor Hubner, at Stettin. F're- 
derick laughed on seeing the greasy letter. 
‘‘Thou remindest me,” said he to Diane, * that 
I must add a slice of fat to my lean words.” 
Accordingly, he enclosed with it one hundred 
frederies-d’or, and added a postscript, accounting 
for the state of the letter and the motive of the 
present. 

Great was the grief of the king at the loss of 
these faithful creatures, to whom he allotted a 
burial-place near the spot which he selected for 
his own, on the uppermost terrace of Sans-Souci. 
There the traveller may still see the flat stones, 
with the names of the dogs interred beneath, en- 
graved upon them: Alemene (1,) Thisbe (1,) 
Diane (1,) Phillis, Thisbe (2,) Alemene (2,) 
Biche, Diane (2,) Pax, Superbe, and Amourette. 
It is well known that the late duchess of York, 
Frederick’s great-niece, during her residence at 





Oatlands, showed the like fondness for dogs, and 
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WALDI¥S LIBRARY. 








buried her favourites in the same manner. It is 
not unlikely that the example o/ her illustrious 
relative may have ixfluenced this predilection of 
that princess. 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 


Frederick’s pressing Invitation to Voltaire—Baculard d’Arnaud 
—Voltaire removes to Prussia—His Occupations—Origin of 
the Misunderstandings between him and the King—His Law- 
suit with Hirsch, the Jew—His Quarrels with d’Argens, d’Ar- 
naud, and Maupertuis—His Satirical Publication against the 
latter—Anger of Frederick—Disrespect shown by Voltaire— 
His Libel on Maupertuis publicly vurnt—His submissions to 
the King—His Departure from Berlin—His revengeful Spirit— 
He is arrested at Frankfuit—His own account of what befei 
him there—Chevalier Masson—Barou Trenk; his confinement 
at Glatz and Magdeburg—The King takes a Journey to East 
Friesland and Holland—Auecdotes of this Journey—Colonel 
Balbi. 

The admiration which Frederick early conceived 
for Voltaire’s character as an author had produced 
many flattering invitations to settle in Berlin.— 
These, however, Voltaire declined on account.of 
his attachment to the Marquise de Chatelet, a wo- 
man of talent, science and considerable beauty, but 
licentious in manners, habits, and conversations. 
Though aware of her connection with St. Lam- 
bert, Voltaire continued her slave till her in death 
1749. Personal acquaintance, during the two visits 
to Berlin in 1740 and 1743, had indeed opened the 
eyes of the king to his real character; and lite- 
rary squabbles, hateful intrigues, and unguarded 
sarcasms against several of Frederick’s friends 
had caused him to express this severe opinion 
in a letter addressed to Algarotti in September 
1749, the precise occasion of which I am unable 
to specify: ‘* Voltaire has played a trick that is 
unworthy of him. He deserves to be branded on 
Parnassus. It is a pity that so base a soul 
should be combined with so admirable a genius. 
I shall, however, take no notice; for I have 
need of him for the study of the French lan- 
guage. I wish to learn his French—what need 
I care about his morals !”’ 

Just about this time, the virulence of a party in 
Paris, encouraged by the marquise de Pompadour, 
mistress of Louis XV., to raise the fame of Cre- 
billon as a dramatist at the expense of Voltaire, 
caused the latter to desire a change of scene. 
He therefore intimated to the Prussian monarch, 
from whom he had in vain solicited some honorary 
distinction, that he was willing to come to Berlin 
on certain conditions, Frederick replied: ** You 
are like the white elephant, on account of which 
the Great Mogul and the Shah of Persia go to 
war, and the possession of which gives to him 
who has been fortunate enough to gain it a new 
title.* If you come hither, you shall stand at 
the head of mine, ‘ Frederick by the grace of 
God king of Prussia, elector of Bradenburg, pos- 
sessor of Voltaire,’ &c.”” He promised tim at 
the same time 2000 dollars for travelling expenses. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this flattery 
and these offers would have induced Voltaire to 
leave the delights of Paris, had not a circumstance 
occurred to pique his inordinate vanity. 

Baculard d’ Arnand, a young man of some poetie 
talent, whom Voltaire had patronised and recom- 
mended to the notice of the King of Prussia, 
addressed to his majesty some complimentary 
verses, which Frederick answered also in verse, 
ina tone of highly exaggerated praise. This reply 


* Frederick is under a slivht mistake in this allu- 
sion: the story is related of the kings of Siam and 
Pegu, the latter of whom carried off the rare animal 
by force of arms, and assumed the title of “ Lord of 
the White Elephant, ” which is retained to this day 
by the monarch of Burma, whose dominions include 
what was formerly the kingdom of Pegu. 





contained an invitation to Berlin, in consequence 
of which d’ Arnaud went thither in April 1750, 
and concluded with an allusion to Voltaire in the 
following lines: 


Deja, sans étre temeraire, . 
Prenant votre vol jusqu’ aux CTeux, 

Vous pouvez egaler Voltaire, - 

Et, pres de Virgile et d’ Homére, 
Jouir de vos succes heureux. 


Deja l’Apollon de la France 

S’ achemine a sa decadence ; 
Venez briller a votre, tour; 

Elevez-vous s’il brille encore, 
Ainsi le couchant d’un beau jour 

Promet une plus belle Aurore! 


These verses were forwarded to Thiriot, the 
king’s literary correspondent in Paris, and by 
him shown to Voltaire, who was in bed when 
he read them. ‘JZ’ aurore de d’ Arnaud!”’ he 
cried in fury, darting out of bed, with nothing 
but his shirt on. ‘ Voltaire @ son couchant ! 
Let Frederick mind governing and not pass 
opinions on me! I will go—ay, that I will— 
and teach this kimg gue je ne me couche pas 
encore!’’ Not long after this scene, he actually 
set out on his journey for Prussia, and arrived at 
Potsdam, on the 10th of July 1750. 

His reception was as favourable as he could 
desire, and he furnishes himself, the following 
picture of his situation at Potsdam: ‘ To be 
lodged in the apartments which had been occupied 
by the marshal de Saxe, to have at my disposal 
the king’s cooks when I chose to dine in my own 
room, and his coachmen and horses when I 
wished to drive out, were the least of the favours 
conferred upon me. The king’s suppers were 
delightful. Perhaps I may be mistaken, but to 
me it seems that a great deal of cleverness was 
displayed at them. ‘The king himself possessed 
much talent for conversation, and caused others 
to have it: and the most extraordinary thing was, 
that I have never known suppers at which such 
freedom prevailed. 1 worked two hours a day 
with the king, and corrected his compositions, 
never failing to praise what was good, and to 
alter what was bad inthem.... I had no 
court, no visits to pay to any one, no duties to 
fulfil: my life was entirely free, and 1 cannot 
conceive any thing more agreeable than this sort 
of existence.” 

Condorcet tells us that Voltaire was on an 
equally agreeable footing with the other branches 
of the royal family, that he wrote verses for the 
princesses, performed in tragedies with them and 
their brothers, gave them lessons in declamation, 
and thus taught them to appreciate more highly 
the beauties of French poetry. 

Voltaire would have the world believe that the 
king, though he employed him to correct his 
poetry, really considered it as far superior to 
Voltaire’s. This is a self-evident absurdity; for 
the king would not in that case have submitted 
with patience to his numerous alterations and the 
unsparing remarks with which they were fre- 
quently accompanied. In the library of Sans- 
Souci there is still a copy of the king’s miscel- 
laneous poems in three quarto volumes, the 
second and third of which have the margin 
covered with Voltaire’s manuscript corrections. 
One of these may convey an idea of the rest. In 
one of the “ Epitres familiers” the word plats oc- 
curs several times in the course of a few lines. 
Voltaire has underlined it, and written in the 
margin—** Plats—plats—plats—voila assez de 





plats pour un bon r!’’ Warm praise of 


the royal author occasionally compensates for the 
freedom of such remarks. ‘T'o one of Frederick's 
letters in the same book, are subjoined these 
works in Voltaire’s hand-writing: ‘* Que d’es. 
prit, de graces, d’imagination! Qu’il est doux 
de vivre aux pieds d’un tel homme !”’ 


Frederick was desi1ous to secure the celebrated 
poet for his guest during the remainder of his 
life, and Voltaire, with that selfishness which 
was so prominent a feature in his character, was 
equally desirous to drive as hard a bargain as he 
could with his royal patron, He evaded giving 
any decided answer to his solicitations. After 
some time he handed to the king a letter written, 
probably ut his own suggestion, or perhaps dic- 
tation, by his niece, Madame Denis in Paris, 
strongly urging him not to enter into the service 
of the king of Prussia. ‘To the arguments there 
employed the king returned this answer:—« | 
have read the letter which your niece has written 
to you from Paris. ‘The affection she has for 
you ensures to her my esteem. If I were Ma- 
dame Denis I should think as she does; but, 
being what I am, I must Mold a different opinion. 
I should be extremely sorry to be the cause of 
misery even to an enemy : judge then if I could 
consent to be the cause of injury to one whom | 
esteem, whom I love, who sacrifices to me his 
country and all that human nature holds most 
dear. No, my dear Voltaire, if I could foresee 
that your change of country would turn ever so 
litle to your disadvantage, | should be the first 
person to dissuade you from it. Yes, I should 
prefer your happiness even to the extreme 
pleasure which I derive from your society. . . 
. «I respect you as my master in eloquence 
and knowledge; 1 love you as a virtuous friend. 
What slavery, what change, what inconstancy of 
fortune, are to be feared by you in a country 
where you are esteemed as much as in your own, 
and where you live with a grateful friend! I 
have not the foolish presumption to believe that 
Berlin is equal to Paris. I admit that of all 
places in the world Paris is that where good 
taste is most generally diffused. But do you not 
earry this good taste with you wherever you go? 
We have powers sufficient to applaud you, and 
in affection for you, we will not yield to any 
place. I respected the friendship which united 

ou to Madame du Chatelet, but after her I am 

e of your oldest friends. What! because you 
take up your abode in my house, shall that house 
be called your prison? Because I am your friend, 
must I, therefore, be your tyrant? ‘This reason- 
ing, | must confess, I do not understand. On the 
contrary, I am firmly convinced that you may be 
very happy here as long as I live ; that you will 
always be considered the father of literature and 
good taste, and that you will ever derive from 
me all the comforts which a man of your merit 
can expect from one who esteems him. Good 
night.” 

* This,” observes Voltaire, ** was a letter such 
as few majesties write.” He sent it immediately 
to his niece, to whom he wrote at the same 
time ; “ Preserve carefully, my dear, this pre- 
cious record. Few families will ever have so 
singular a document in their archives. This 
letter was, to use Voltaire’s own expression, * the 
last glass which intoxicated him.” Frederick 
undertook to obtain the permission of the king of 
France for Voltaire to settle for good at Potsdam, 
which was immediately granted, and he gave his 
friend the cross of Merit, a chamberlain’s key, a 
salary of 20,000 livres per annum, and settled 
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an antiuity for life of 4000 on his niece Madame 
enis. 3 
. It was in the early part of Voltaire’s residence 
at the Prussian court, while all were fascinated 
by his genius, that there chanced to be at Pots- 
dam an Englishman Who excited astonishment ly 
his memory, which was so extracrdinary that 
he could remember and repeat word for word any 
piece, though of considerable length, which was 
read or recited before him. ‘The king sent for 
this man, put him to the test, and was amazed at 
his talent. Immediately afterwards, Voltaire 
sent word to Frederick that he wished to have 
the honour to read to him one of his new poems. 
‘The king assented, but determined to have some 
fun with him.. He direeted the Englishman tu 
place himself behind a screen, and to pay par- 
ticular attention to what Voltaife was going to 
read. Voltaire came and read his poem with the 
utmost , but it seemed to make no impres- 
sion whatever on the king... When he had 
finished, the author asked his opinion of it. 
Frederick replied he had lately remarked that 
Voltaire had for some time past been stealing the 
works of others and cree hen’ out for his 
own; and that he was not best pleased with this 
conduct, which he had not expected of him. 
Voltaire was thunderstruck at this reproof: he 
declared by “all that was sacred that it was unde- 
served. ‘ Nay,” said the king, ‘I will convict 
you at once: the verses which you have just 
read are by an Englishman.” Voltaire vindi- 
cated himself with still greater vehemence, and 
swore that the composition which he had read 
was his own. ‘ Come forward, then,” said the 
king, turning towards the screen, “and recite the 
verses which M. de Voltaire pretends to have 
made.” The Englishman gravely stepped for- 
ward, and repeated Voltaire’s poem without the 
slightest mistake... ‘“* Now,” said the king to 
Voltaire, ‘*am I wrong ?’’—* O Heaven!” ex- 
claimed the en poet, ‘ hast thou no light- 
nings left to blast the villain who would rob me 
of my verses! ‘This must be the effect of magic, 
which drives me to despair !’’ Frederick laughed 
heartily at the scene, and rewarded the English- 
man for the pleasure which he had afforded him. 
Atthis time Voltaire describes himself as ‘‘ at- 
tached by the most respectful tenderness and the 
most perfect conformity in taste to the king of 
Prussia,’’ and that monarch as being “not less 
agreeable in society than terrible at the head,of 
an army ;”’ adding that his “enthusiasm for the 
king of Prussia was excessive.’’. He then gives 
the following brief description of his way of life 
at Potsdam. ‘My apartments were under the 
king’s, and I never left my room except for sup- 
per. The king composed. above stairs works of 
philosophy, history, and poetry; and his favourite 
below stairs, cultivated the same arts and the 
same talents. \'They communicated their re- 
spective works to one another. ‘The Prussian 
monarch was writing at this time his * History of 
Brandenburg,’ and the French author his ‘Age of 
Louis X[V.,’ having brought with him all his 
materials. His days thus passed happily in a 
repose enlivened only by agreeably occupations.” 
This repose, however, was not of long 
duration. ‘Thiebault, who strives hard to de- 
fend his countryman Voltaire, is, nevertheless, 
obliged to admit facts which would alone suffice 
to disturb the good understanding between him 
and the king. In remarking on the natural jea- 


— lousy of two such superior minds, and intimating 


that probably at their first meeting Frederick’s 
friendship was only affected, he gives us to un- 





derstand that the king was stingy towards Vol- 
taire. If it be unworthy of a monarch to give a 
foreign writer, merely for the sake of his intel- 
lectual advantages, without requiring any essen- 
tial service, not more than five thousand dollars 
per annum, apartments in the palace, a table, 
equipage, servants, free of expense, why then 
indeed Frederick may be liable to such a charge. 
But let us hear how Voltaire contrived to make 
himself amends for the want of royal liberality. 
For the sake of impartiality we shall adopt Thie- 
bault’s own words. 


The first causes of discontent arose from the 
parsimonious disposition of both. On this point 
Voltaire had laid down a plan, of which it would 
be difficult to find any other example. Pos- 
sessing a handsome patrimonial property, which 
in the sequel was increased by a legacy, he strove 
incessantly to augment it, and his efforts were so 
successful as to raise his income from 20,000 
francs to 100,000 ; and then, at a considerably 
advanced age, he first began to live in high style. 
When he'came to Berlin, he had not yet arrived 
at this goal, and still adhered to his economical 
system. In his agreement with F'rederick—the 
assumption of such an agreement is no doubt one 
out of the thousands of errors with which ‘l'hie- 
bault’s book swarms—the king had promised 
him the chamberlain’s key and the order of 
Merit, and moreover, what was not the least 
powerful persuasive with the gentilhomme de la 
chambre du roi, the salary of a minister of state, 
that is to say about 5000 dollars, besides lodgings 
in the palace, free table, wood, two wax-candles 
per day, and a certain quantity of sugar, coffee, 
tea and chocolate monthly. Here the editor of 
Thiebault’s work remarks in a note: “ Old 
Count Nesselrode says that the king gave 
directions that the table of the poet should be 
daily supplied with a suitable dinner for six per- 
sons ; but that Voltaire was so unreasonable as 
to ask eight or ten. Now though there was al- 
ways sufficient to eat, yet, as the officers of the 
kitchen were not apprized of the circumstance, 
there was sometimes a deficiency of minor ar- 
ticles, such as coffee, sugar, liqueurs, &c. On 
this account Voltaire launched out into sarcasms 
on the stinginess of the king, and these, as it may 
be easily conceived, were soon reported to Fre- 
derick. 

*¢ Now it so happened,” proceeds Thiebault, 
“that Voltaire was supplied with sugar, coffee, 
tea, and chocolate of inferior quality : and as he 
imagined that Frederick was not so ill served as 
not to know this,—nay that it was perhaps done 
by his orders—he took the first opportunity that 
occurred of complaining. ‘I am astonished 
at this abominable conduct,’ replied the king. 
* What ! a man like you, and for whom I enter- 
tain so much friendship, to be treated thus! 
Indeed, itis scandalous, but you thence see whiat 
men are—they are all cheats. I thank you, 
however, for telling me of this matter, and will 
take care that it shall not occur again.’ But no 
alteration took place, and Voltaire complained 
more bitterly than before. ‘ Indeed it is too bad,’ 
exclaimed the king, ‘ to obey me so ill! and after 
the orders that you know I gave! But what am 
Itodo? I cannot possibly hang these people on 
account of a lump of sugar or a handful of tea. I 
am only sorry that M. de Voltaire is drawn 
down by such bagatelles from the lofty sphere of 
his ideas. Let us not waste the time that we 
might devote to the Muses aud to friendship on 





such trifles. Come, my friend, you need not 


eare about such petty articles that only cause you 
vexation : I will give orders to stop them.’ 

‘‘This turn surprised Voltaire not a little. 
* Aha!’ said he to himself; ‘ here then one must 
help one’s self as one can. If that is the case, 
the dupe is the only simpleton.’ He now began 
to sell his monthly allowance of wax-candles, 
and, in order not to be without light, to go several 
times every evening upon various pretexts to his 
room, taking with him each time one of the can- 
dies which were left burning in the king’s ante- 
chamber, and to which fie might have said: 
‘ You are my coffee and my sugar.’ 

*‘The reader may judge what an impression 
this conduct must have made upon the king, and 
how much it must have endangered the good un- 
derstanding between them. Henceforward they 
actually watched each other very closely, and 
both kept, as it were, on their guard. ‘Their 
friendly intercourse, nevertheless, continued, and 
excepting the forenoons, which the king inva- 
riably devoted to the public business, and some 
occasional entertainments, they were scarcely 
ever apart. ‘They supped together every even- 
ing, and those who were fortunate enough to be 
present had abundant opportunity to admire the 
genius and the inexhaustible wit of these two 
extraordinary men.” 

This whole section of Thiebault’s work, writ- 
ten in such a tone that one might suppose the 
author to have been present, though it was not 
till twelve years after Voltaire left Berlin that he 
arrived there, cannot be regarded in any other 
light than as a lame apology for the meanness of 
his celebrated countryman. This disposition he 
manifested still more conspicuously towards the 
conclusion of the year 1750, in his notorious 
law-suit with a Jew named Hirsch, whom he 
employed in the illegal purchase of bills of the 
Saxon Steuer on his account, and who charged 
the poet with an attempt to cheat him in a bar- 
gain about some diamonds. The Steuer was a 
bank established at Dresden, on which the king 
of Poland had circulated so many bills that it was 
unable to pay them, and they were sold at half 
their value. In the treaty of Dresden it had 
been stipulated that Prussian subjects holding 
these bills should be reimbursed without loss. 
The Prussians, taking advantage of this circum- 
stance and of the conditions of the treaty, pur- 
chased these bills at a low rate from other Ger- 
mans and from the Dutch, and got them paid 
without any deduction. During the jobbing in 
this paper, Voltaire employed Hirsch to buy bills 
for him to the amount of 10,000 crowns, as a 
security for which he placed in Voltaire’s hands 
diamonds belonging to Chazot, whose name I 
have had occasion to mention among Frederick’s 
particular friends, and which that officer had re- 
ceived from the duchess of Mecklenburg, whose 
favour he had for some time enjoyed. In the 
course of these transactions, Voltaire conceived 
suspicions of the character of his agent, and the 
course which he pursued to save himself from 
being swindled, as he apprehended, gave pub- 
licity to the affair whieh had been negotiated 
with the utmost secrecy. The result was a pro- 
cess between him and Hirsch, which was made 
the subject of a farce called ** ‘Tantalus at Law,”’ 
erroneously attributed to the pen of Frederick 
himself, but the real author of which was pro- 
bably M. Pottier, court-poet to the Margrave 
Charles. 

Hirsch preferred his complaint to the king, 
who, full of displeasure at Voltaire’s conduct in 
this affair, referred the matter to the high chan- 
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cellor Cocceji, with express orders to let strict 
justice be done to both parties. ‘The trial lasted 
several months, and the upshot was that the Jew 
lost his cause, and was soon after imprisoned in 
the citadel of Magdeburg, for forging bills of ex- 
change and other acts of roguery. 

This affair afforded the literary men of Frede- 
rick’s court, who were jealous of Voltaire’s su- 
perior talents and of his influence with the king, 
especially his own countrymen, a handle for in- 
sisting that he had attempted to swindle Hirsch 
out cf his diamonds; and Voltaire in return cir- 
culated satires against them. With D’Argens he 
had quarrelled on a former visit to Berlin, be- 
cause he had taken under his protection the un- 
fortunate poet J. Baptiste Rousseau, as a man of 
talent. Either from hatred to Rousseau, or from 
inordinate vanity, Voltaire regarded this as a 
personal affront. He revenged it by a stinging 
epigram, in which he called d’Argens, on ac- 
countof his “Lettres Juives,” the waadering Jew; 
and he had the malice to hand it to the good- 
natured marquis as a proof of the gratitude of his 
protege. At first d’Argens was furious at the 
supposed perfidy of Rousseau, but, with the 
frankness which distinguished his character, he 
applied to Rousseau himself, and soon arrived at 
the certainty of Voltaire’s malignant conduct. 
Of course d’Argens could not be on friendly 
terms with the latter; and though he was too 
generous to injure him with the king, still it is 
well known that Frederick was acquainted with 
this disgraceful trait. 


The sarcasms of Frederick, who was fond of 
rallying Voltaire on this failing in order to irti- 
tate him, soon produced an open rupture be- 
tween him and another of the king’s companions, 
Baculard d’Arnaud, to whom as we have seen he 
bore a grudge before his departure from Paris. 
To vex Voltaire and to wound his pride, Frede- 
rick one evening praised some verses of. d’Ar- 
naud’s far beyond their deserts. ‘ You must 
admit,’’ said he to Voltaire, *‘ that d’Arnaud 
really possesses extraordinary poetic talent; 
there are a few verses of his which are worth a 
whole poem.” This was suflicient to incense 
Voltaire and to excite his bitterest enmity against 
d’Arnaud ; and thenceforward he left no stone 
unturned to expel him from the king’s society. 
His efforts proved so successful that d’Arnaud 
actually quitted Berlin on his account, and re- 
tired to Dresden, where he was appointed coun- 
sellor of legation. It is related of d’Arnaud 
that, one day at Frederick’s table, when most of 
his guests were vying with each other in ex- 
hibiting proofs of their atheism, the king desired 
to hear d’Arnaud’s opinion.—* Sire,” he re- 
plied, ‘I believe in a Being who is above all 
kings.’ D’Arnaud returned to his native coun- 
try, survived the Revolution, was imprisoned 
during the reign of terror, and died in 1805. 


To none of his literary associates was Voltaire 
more inimical than to Maupertuis, president of 
the Academy of Berlin, with whom he had for- 
merly been on the most friendly terms, and 
whom he had publicly flattered, comparing his 
scientific attainments with those of Archimedes, 
his courage as a traveller with that of Columbus, 
and his masterly narrative of his adventures with 
the works of a Michael Angelo and Albani. 
Voltaire’s jealous desire of fame dissolved this 
tie also, when they came to be together at Pots- 
dam. If we may believe Thiebault, the cause 
of this enmity was very trivial. “Both of 
them,’’ he says, ‘ were returning, between one 


and two o’clock one morning, from Sans-Souci 
to Potsdam in one of the king’s carriages, when 
Maupertuis exclaimed, in a tone of triumph: ‘It 
must be confessed that this has been a delightful 
evening !’—* I never passed-a more tedious one,’ 
replied Voltaire. ‘To enable the reader to com- 
prehend the full force of these expressions, it 
should be remarked that Voltaire in general dis- 
played in conversation such a superiority of wit 
and talent as to reduce to silence every one else 
excepting Frederick, who alone was able to cope 
with him: but this extraordinary man sometimes 
had, whether from bodily or other causes, mo- 
ments in which he was mute, cold and appa- 
rently paralyzed. Maupertuis, on the contrary, 
less brilliant than Voltaire, was every day alike, 
and could occasionally shine when the latter 
omitted to put forth his powers. On the evening 
in question, Voltaire had had one of his dull fits, 
and Maupertuis had shone. Certain it is that 
from this time they kept no terms with one 
another; and the king, who sometimes delighted 
in raising petty squabbles, did, on this oecasion, 
all that lay in his power to prevent # complete 
and open rupture, and to reconcile the belligerent 
parties.” 


Maupertuis had, partly from vanity as an 
author, partly by some eccentric ideas which he 
had published in his works, put into the hand 
of the witty Voltaire a weapon with which the 
latter soon attacked him without mercy.—Mau- 
pertuis had inserted in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Berlin a cosmological essay relative to 
the laws of motion and rest, upon the metaphy- 
sical principle of the smallest power; but, to 
his severe vexation, professor Konig, of Franeker 
in Holland, declared that this idea, so far from 
being new, belonged to Leibnitz, Such was the 
mortification of the president that he procured 
the exclusion of his adversary, who was an 
honorary member of the Academy, from that 
body. Konig was moreover a friend of Vol- 
taire’s and of the late marquise da Chatelet’s; 
the irritable poet took up the pen in his behalf, 
and wrote in 1752 the letter of an Academician, 
which was answered at Frederick’s instigation in, 
a‘ Letter from an Academician in Berlin to a 
Paris Academician.” 

This sharp commencement led to a very dan- 
gerous contest, In his * Philosophical Letters,’’ 
Maupertuis had furnished abundant subject for 
ridicule. He had proposed among other things 
to build a Latin eity ; to-dig a hole to the centre 
of the earth, in order to ascertain the composition 
of its interior; to go to the straitof Magellan and 
to dissect the brains of Patagonians to discover 
the nature of the soul; to coat all patients with 
rosin, to prevent the danger of infection; to 
adopt the principle of mo cure no pay in the re- 
muneration of medical men; to proseribe ana- 
tomy and the theoretic study of medicine in 
general as useless to the practical physician; to 
confine every physician to the treatment and 
cure of one particular disease. ‘These and other 
whims of the kind Voltaire scourged most un- 
mercifully in the witty and satirical “* Diatribe of 
Doctor Akakia, physician to the pope,” a piece 
which, if published, must have held forth the 
president to everlasting ridicule. 

Frederick, when this performance was read 
to him in manuscript, is said to have been 
highly amused, and to have laughed heartily 
at it; but anxious to keep up the character 
of his Academy, as well as that of its presi- 


liarly associated, he tegeed ¥ citing to su 
press the Diatribe: nay ‘Thiebault relates that, 
‘‘afier reading the manuscript, ‘the king and 
Voltaire, with mock gravity consigned it to the 
flames, jointly calling upon the gods of the upper 
and the nether por." "Be this as it. may, if 
Voltaire did even promise to suppress his manu- 
script, and consent to the farce of burning it, he 
had no intention of ores: that promise; on 
the contrary, he took good nN that it should be 
printed and published. The king coult not be 
ignorant of the participation of the 
in the publication of the Diatribe at» Dresden, 
His anger at this perfidy was*just, and manifested 
itself in these severe expressions ; ** Your impu- 


which is as clear as day, you persist, in \yc 
denial, instead of confessing yout guilt. De aa 
imagine that you can make me believe black to 
be white: sometimes one does not see because 
one chooses not,to see every thing. But if you 
carry matters to” mities, I will have every 
thing printed, and the world shall see that, if 
your works deserve statues, your conduct is 
worthy of chains. . ~ 

«P.S. The publisher has been examined and 
confessed all.” ' 


It is easy to conceive with what levity the un- 
one Voltaire would. endeavour to clear 
imself from just imputations, and what sub- 
missions and flatteries he would employ to re- 
gain the good graces of the king. He feigned 
illness, and wrote to Frederick as follows : “ Ah, 
my God, sire! and in the state in which I am 
too! I swear to you once more upon my life, 
which I would cheerfully resign, that it is all 
atrocious calumny. I im you to let all my 
people be confronted. Would you condemn me 
unheard? I desire justice and death.” On the 
27th of Noveraber, 1752, scribed, with 
many excuses and promises’ of obedience, a 
declaration in Frederick’s own hand-writing 
never in future during his residence with the 
king to write against any one, either against the 
French government, or against foreign ministers 
and sovereigns, or’ those eminent persons, to 
whom respect is due, and not to make an im- 
proper use of the king’s letters: and. thus the 
affair would have terminated entirely to the ad- 
vantage of the offender, had not his irritability 
led to a complete rupture. 
One of Voltaire’s foibles was his inability to 
repress ‘a bon-mot how indecorous soever it 
might be. At the dinner-table he had once made 
a declaration of love to Frederick’s sister Amelia, 
in an impromptu, on which. he was afterwards 
known tohave bestowed great pains ; and Frede- 
tick had chastised the presumptuous poet on the 
spot in a caustic epigram. Voltaire now forgot 
himself so far as frequently to speak of the king 
in the most disrespectful terms before persons 
who would be sure to report them to Frederick. 
Thus, after the death ofide Ja Metrie it was re- 
ported to the king that Voltaire had said that 
** the post of atheist to his majesty was vacant.” 
—* This calumny,” observes Voltaire, “ had no 
effect, but Maupertuis added that I'said the king 
wrote bad verses, and this was more successful.”’ 
One day, when General Manstein requested 
Voltaire to revise and correct his memoirs, the 
latter replied: ‘1 have so much dirty linen o! 
the king’s to wash that yours must wait;’’ and 
again, when the king sent him a packet of his 
verses, he threw it on the table in a pet, exclaim- 








dent, with whom he had for some years fami- 


ing: ‘*That man is Cesar and the abbe Cotin 
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author himself. 
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dence astonishes me. After what you have done, — 
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united 7" A being brought to him ad- 
dressed: .** To a” . de Voltaire at the, Palace,”’ 
he struck out the 12 gail his name and 
wrote instead: ‘in the guard-house,” and on 
another occasion that the king was 
“only a co ” “Several Pg, tM of the 
severest kind were also written by Frederick and 
Voltaire upon each other, and it was so contrived 
by those who wished to widen the breach be- 
tween them, that these compositions should 
always reach the eyes and ears of the person 
lampooned, 

On one o¢casion, when Frederick thought that 
he had more reason than usual to be displeased 
with Voltaire, he wrote him a reproachful note, 
concluding with these severe words: ‘“ You 
have a heart a hundred times more horrible than 

our genius is beautiful.” This note he sent to 

oltaire’s apartment by a page. On reading it, 
his rage was unbounded. He applied to the king 
every odious épithet he could think of, making 
at the same time the most virulent charges 
against him, in a loud and angry tone, while 
pacing to and fro, The-affrighted page, who 
was waiting for his answer, strove to check him, 
saying: “Recolleet, sir, that it is the king you 
are speaking of; that you are in his house, and 
that |, before whom you use such language, am 
his servant.” ‘These words had an instantaneous 
effect on Voltaire, though they failed to abate his 
violence. Seizing the by the arm, “I take 
you, sir,” he cried, *+as the judge between him 
and me: I defy you to discover any fault that I 
have committed against him. One, it is true, I 
have committed, and that is irreparable—I have 
ee him to make better verses than I can my- 

f. Go, sir, and take him this answer.” 

The page returned to the king, whom he found 
walking about his room and waiting impatiently 
for the answer. ‘‘ Have you delivered my note ?”’ 
asked the king, as soon as he saw him. ‘Yes, 
sire,””—** Nid ou deliver it to M, De Voltaire 
himself?’’—** ¥ es, sire.””—** Did he read it in your 
presence ?”—<‘* Yes, sire.”’—** And what did he 
say and do after he had read it ?””—To this ques- 
tion the terrified page returned no answer. ‘| 
ask you,”’ repeated the king, ** what M. De Vol- 
taire said when he had read my note?’’ Still 
the page continued silent. ‘‘'Take care, sir,”’ 
resumed the angry monarch, ‘I am determined 
to know what he said and did. Speak, 1 com- 
mand you.” The page more frightened than 
ever, began to tell his tale, stopping at almost 
every word, and not daring to raise his eyes to 
the king, who, as he proceeded, became every 
moment moré angry and agitated, But the ex- 
aggerated compliment. to. his own verses, which 
concluded the report, calmed him at once, and 
when the page had finished, he only shrugged 
his shoulders and said: ‘« He must be mad!” 

Having seized the whole edition of the libel- 
lous “ Diatribe,” the king deemed it necessary to 
give the author an impressive lesson. He there- 
fore ordered the work to be burned by the com- 
mon executioner on the 24th of December, in the 
most public places of Berlin; and Voltaire from 
his window viewed the execution of this signifi- 
cant sentence. At the first moment, he appeared 
to be but little affected by it. «* Ah!” said he, 
with a loud laugh, “look at the soul of Mauper- 
tuis ascending inssmoke ! and what thick, black, 
heavy smoke it is! What a waste of wood! 





* The abbe Cotin was a prating coxcomb of 
Paris, whom Boileau frequently lashed in his 


while the four little deserters are posting away 
to Holland!” alluding to four copies of the 


to that country. 

But, insensible as the author seemed at first to 
this literary execution, the indignity galled him 
most severely. He shunned the king, sent back 
to him the gold key and the order, together with 
the patent of his pension, accompanied with these 
flattering farewell lines : 


Je les regus avec tendresse 

Et je les rends avec douleur, 

Comme un amant, dans sa jalouse ardeur, 
Rend le portrait de sa maitresse. 


He wrote at the same time as follows: ‘“ Ap- 
prehensive, sire, that | may no longer be permit- 
ted to approach your majesty, I have again laid 
at your feet the tokens of kindness which at- 
tached me to the person of your majesty. Judge 
of the dreadful situation of myself and my family. 
There is nothing left for me but to hide myself 
for ever, and to deplore my misfortune in soli- 
tude. Fredersdorf, who strives to comfort me 
under it, gives me hope that your majesty may 
be pleased to raise me from the disgrace with 
which I am overwhelmed. He knows that I 
feel most painfully the misfortune of having in- 
curred your displeasure. Alas! how I am to 
appear again in public, how live, I know not !— 
My state is terrible: grief must kill me. Ah! 
let your philanthropy take compassion on me! 
What will become of me! what am! todo! I 
know not. All I know is, that I have been 
bound to you for these sixteen years. Decide 
upon my life, devoted to you, the close of which 
will now be painful indeed. You are gracious, 
you are indulgent. I am the most wretched of 
your subjects. Decide my fate.”’ 

These words, which express such deep con- 
trition, might well be regarded as sincere; but 
they were as false and hypoeritical as the part 
acted by the writer during his whole life. As 
for Frederick, this effusion produced the desired 
effect upon him, He sent. back to the poet by 
Fredersdorf the patent, order, and key. In the 
newspaper of the 18th of January, 1753, was 
inserted a paragraph to tlis effect: ‘ M. de 
Voltaire thinks it incumbent on him to state that 
he has had no hand in the publications which have 
recently appeared relative to the literary dispute 
or to other subjects, and which have been attri- 
buted to him in several journals and newspapers. 
It is repugnant to him to be represented as their 
author, and it would be still more so to write on 
merely philosophic and literary matters, in a way 
that could be in the least injurious to morals, or 
wound the honour of another, be he who he 
may. He takes no part whatever in such quar- 
rels, and is engaged upon a work ofa totally dif- 
ferent kind, which occupies his whole time, since 
all his thoughts are at present directed to the 
completion of the history of his native eountry.”’ 
This introduction was followed up on the 30th 
of the same month by a statement that, * as his | 
majesty has been pleased to send back to M. De 


** Akakia,”? which he had. taken care to send off 


he had’ long been aware of, and he solicited in 
vain the mediation of the margravine of Bay- 
reutli. His wholly unphilosophic way of life 
depreciated his character exceedingly, and by his 
suit with Hirseh the Jew, he became a public 
scandal. He was often and keenly reproached 
by the king with holding secret correspondence 
with the foreign ministers, and furnishing ocea- 
sion for a variety of disagreeable circumstances. 
But the most pernicious effect produced by Vol- 
taire was the change caused by him in the dispo- 
sition of the king. In the hoursdevoted to so- 
cial intercourse and relaxation, Frederick had 
hitherto been accustomed wholly to forget the 
sovereign, and to be only the friend of his friends 
—the thinker, the artist, the poet, the man. But, 
after he had received such painful lessons; after 
he had seen his most innocent actions exposed 
to the most scandalous misconstruction, and ex- 
pressions used by him in the social circle pub- 
licly distorted; after he was obliged to accuse 
persons whose genius and talents rendered them 
worthy to associate with him not only of foibles 
of the heart, but of detestable actions, proclaim- 
ing an utter want of principle—he then began to 
be mistrustful aud reserved ; the delightful dream 
of youth was over; he secluded himself more 
and more in his latter years, and his heart, pre- 
viously open to the kindly feelings, became gra- 
dually enveloped in an almost impenetrable crust. 
To this lamentable change, the conduct of Vol- 
taire essentially contributed. 

He now solicited permission to go to France, 
to use the baths of Plombiéres for the benefit of 
his health. The king still wishing to keep him, 
sent him bark, and advised him to try the mine- 
ral waters of Silesia. For eleven days he waited 
at a private house for the solicited leave of ab- 
sence. Frederick wished to see him again in 
Potsdam 3 and for six days Voltaire took up his 
abode in the apartments which he had before oc- 
cupied in the palace. All that was past, seemed 
to be forgotten: the evenings were spent as for- 
merly ; cheerful parties surrounded the supper- 
table ; and both appeared unwilling to part. «In 
his ** Memoirs,” itis true, it suited the malignant 
spirit of Voltaire to give a different representa- 
tion. ‘* I made one more supper,”’ he says, * in 
the manner of Damocles, and then departed, with 
a promise to return to the king, and a firm deter- 
mination never to see him again.’’ ‘The parting 
interview took place on the Parade in Potsdam, 
where Frederick was exercising the troops. Be- 
ing informed that Voltaire was come to receive 
his commands, he turned tohim. ‘ M. De Vol- 
taire,’’ said he, ** are you still determined to go?” 
—‘* 1 am obliged to vo, sire, by business, which 
I cannot neglect, and still more by the state of 
my health.”—* In that case, sir, 1 wish you a 
good journey.”” Such was the final parting of 
these two remarkable men. 

Voltaire proceeded to Leipzig, where he passed 
some weeks on account of illness, as it was pub- 
licly alleged, but continued his quarrel with Mau- 
pertuis, which led to the grossest personalities 
and abuse... The president, debilitated by econ- 





Voltaire the key and order, with directions to 
proceed with the royal suite to Potsdam, and to | 
take possession again of his apartments in the 
palace there, he had returned thither accord- | 
ingly.” | 

Voltaire soon perceived that, whatever opinion 
might be entertained of his talents as a writer at the 
court of Prussia, he had forfeited all respect as a 








satires ; ard Moliere exhibited on the stage. 


man. His quarrel with Maupertuis was not by 
any means the only cause of his disgrace ; this | 


sumption and without hope of recovery, threaten- 
ed that, if Voltaire did not cease his slanders, he 


| would follow him and take satisfactien wherever 


he might be and whatever might be the state of 
his health. A letter from Dr. Akakia was the 
only answer to this challenge. He next went to 
the court of the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, ** an 
excellent princess,” he observes, ** who luckily 
did not make verses ;”’ and, after staying a month 


at Gotha, continued his journey to Cassel, upon 
9 
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an invitation from the landgrave, ** who cared 
stili less about poetry than the duchess of Go- | 
tha.” Here he met Baron Pollnitz, returning 
from some bathing-place to Potsdam, and unac- 
quainted with what had happened at the court of 
Prussia during his absence. Pollnitz ever after- 
wards described Voltaire as exhibiting ungovern- 
able rage when he spoke of Frederick. ** Your 
king,’’ he cried, ** has treated me infamously: tell 
him I shall not forget it. Yes, tell him that I 
will have my revenge. Posterity shall be in- 
formed of the whole transaction. He shall have 
reason to repent his conduct when it is too late. 
Yes, I will be revenged: do tell him so.” 
These vindictive feelings were exasperated, if 
possible, by what took place at Frankfurt, to 
which city he next pursued his course, and 
where he was met by his niece, Madame Denis. 
He had taken with him, whether intentionally or 
not, some manuscripts and the king’s miscella- 
neous poems, which were printed but not pub- 
lished, and had been long in his hands for cor- 
rection. On his arrival at Frankfurt, he was ar- 
rested, on the requisition of the Prussian resi- 
dent Freytag, by order of the burgo-master, and de- 
tained prisoner, with his niece, forseventeen days, 
till the arrival of the papers and books in ques- 
tion, which had been left at Leipzig with his bag- 
gage. ‘The history which he gives of his detention, 
ia his own sareastic manner, and no doubt with 
much exaggeration, is amusing. ‘ On my arri- 
val,”’ he says, * they intimated that I must not 
quit Frankfurt, till I had restored the valuables 
belonging to his majesty, which I had carried 
away with me. ‘ Alas! gentlemen, I am carry- 
ing nothing away from that country, I assure 
you, not even the least regret. What then are 


the jewels of the crown of Brandenburg, which 
you require me to give up ?’—*‘ C’étre Monsir,’ 
answered Freytag, ‘l’ceuvre de poeshie du roi 
mon gracieux maitre.’—*‘ Oh,’ | replied, ‘1 will 
restore to him most cheerfully both his prose and 
his verse, though I have more claims than one 


upon the work. His majesty gave me a copy 
beautifully bound, but, unluekily, this book is 
still at Leipzig with my other things.’ Freytag 
now proposed to me to remain at Frankfurt till 
the arrival of the treasure from Leipzig, and he 
signed the following pretty memorandum :— 
** Monsir, sitot le gros ballot de Leipsick, sera 
ici, ou est l’ceuvre de poéshie du roi mon maitre, 
que sa majeste demande, et l’ceuvre de poéshie 
rendu a moi, vous pourrez partir od vous paraitra 
bon. A Francfort, 1 de Juin 1753. — Freitag, 
résident du roi mon maitre !’ Underneath this 
memorandum, | wrote: * Bon pour l’euvre de 
poéshie du roi votre maitre ;’ with which the 
resident was quite satisfied. 

**On the 17th of June arrived the great pack- 
age ot poéshies. [ faithfully delivered up this 
sacred deposit, and then thought that | might set 
off without asking permission of any crowned 
head. But at the very instant of my departure I 
was arrested —myself, my secretary, 2nd my ser- 
vants. My niece too was seized, and four sol- 
diers dragged her through the muddy streets to 
Schmidt. ‘They crammed us both into a sort of 
small inn, at the door of which were posted twelve 
soldiers ; four others were placed in my room; 
four in a garret to which my niece had been con- 
signed; four in a sort of cock-loft, open to all 
the winds of heaven, where my secretary was 
obliged to sleep upon straw. My niece had, it is 
true, a small bed; but the four soldiers in her 
room, with fixed bayonets, supplied the place of 





curtains and chambermaids. In this manner we 


were detained prisoners of war for twelve days, 
and obliged to pay 140 crowns per day. Schmidt 
took possession of my effects, which were re- 
stored tu me lighter by half. It was impossible 
to pay dearer for the * @Euvre de Poeshie du Roi 
de Prusse.’ I lost about as much as it had cost 
him in getting me to Potsdam and taking lessons 
of me, so that at parting we were quits.” 

Voltaire himself assigns no cause for this last 
act of rigour, which is said to have been ocea- 
sioned by an attempt to escape, while waiting 
for the arrival of the * CEuvre de Poeshie.” Be 
this as it may, it is evident that, if in this pro- 
ceeding any unnecessary harshness was em- 
ployed, the blame of it must not be laid upon 
the king, to whom it is charged by some writers, 
but on the authorities, either civil or military, of 
the free imperial city of Frankfurt. 

Voltaire’s vow of revenge was duly performed 
in the sequel, as well in the infamous * Vie privée 
du Roi de Prusse,”’ which at least is attributed on 
good grounds to his pen, as in the “* Memoirs of 
his own life ;” and these have been the copious 
sources of calumnies, some of them of the most 
odious and detestable nature, against the charac- 
ter of the great Frederick, which even respecta- 
ble writers have not hesitated to repeat. 

It is an exfratrdinary circumstance that, in the 
course of the very next year afier Voltaire left 
Prussia, the king, who was not blinded to the 
merits of the author by the worthlessnes of the 
man, renewed his correspondence with him, 
which Voltaire’s misconduct had for awhile in- 
terrupted ; this epistolary intercourse was con- 
tinued till the death of the poet in 1778 at the 
age of 85. In vain did Voltaire, when he ima- 
gined that he had completely regained the favour 
of the monarch, allude to “ the toys and gew- 
gaws’’—the order and the key—which had been 
unjustly taken from him at Frankfurt. Frede- 
rick would not understand the allusion, but wrote 
to him in February, 1760, from his head-quarters 
at Freiberg: ** You refer to individual cireum- 
stances of a history that I am not acquainted with. 
I know that my verses and the toys were taken 
from you at Frankfurt; but I never heard that 
your things or your money had been touched, 
neither did I wish that they should be.” 

To d’Arget, who was then in Paris, Frederick 
thus wrote soon after Voltaire’s departure: “I 
am not surprised that people in Paris talk of the 
quarrel of our beaux esprits. Voltaire is the 
most mischievous madman that | ever knew. 
He is only fit to be read. It is impossible for 
you to conceive the duplicities, the impositions, 
the infamies, which he practised here. I am 
quite indignant that such talents and aequirements 
do not make men better. I took the part of Mau- 
pertuis, because he is a good sort of man, and 
the other had determined upon ruining him ; but 
I did not lend myself to his revenge in the way 
that he could have wished. An overweening 
vanity had rendered him too sensitive to the ma- 
neuvres of this monkey, whom he ought to have 
castigated and despised.” 

As no further occasion will present itself for 
mentioning Maupertuis, I may here add that his 
declining health induced him to leave Prussia for 
France in 1756. Two years afterwards, he 
went to Basle, and there died in July, 1759, in 
the arms of his friend Bernouilli. 

In 1753, soon after Voltaire had left Prussia, 
M. Von Gotter, minister of the posting depart- 
ment and a noted gourmand, on his return from 
Spa, recommended to the king a French officer, 
named Masson, captain in the regiment of Cham- 





pagne and a knight of St. Louis, as a man of 
wonderful talents and attainments, and well gua. | 
lified to be successor to that eminent but petulay: | 
poet. Frederick in consequence invited the 
chevalier to setile at Potsdam, offering him the 
title of a chamberlain and a pension of four thoy. 
sand frances. Masson obtained his dismissio, 
from the French service and accepted the offer 
of the Prussian monarch. ' 
Frederick was not long in discovering tha 
Voltaire was a person whom it would not be easy 
to replace, and that gourmands, even thou 
ministers, are not the best judges of merit. Mas. | 
son possessed none of the brilliant talents tha 
were united in Voltaire. -He was indeed a schp- 
lar and a man of good understanding, but it was 
rather singular and original than just and solid; 
and his knowledge extended no farther than the 
classic writers and the most esteemed critics; 
both these he seemed to know by heart. _ Hence 
his library, which was tolerably copious, com. 
prehended, besides works of these two classes, 
nothing but a large collection of literary journals, | 
On Masson’s arrival at the Prussian court, the 
king, in order to have opportunities of estima 
ting his talents and qualifications, invited him 
daily to dinner, and, after the repast, he seldom 
failed to chat some time with him, while walking 
to and fro in the saloon contiguous to the dining. | 
room. In one of these conversations, the king — 
asked the chevalier who, in his opinion, was the 
veatest captain that ever lived. He said that 
a had often asked himself this question, but had 
not been able to resolve it to his entire satisfac- 
tion; that he had wavered between Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Cesar; but that he was disposed 
to award the palm to Hannibal. At the same 
time he assigned his reasons for this. preference. 
“ Sire,’ replied Masson, “in my opinion the 
greatest captain that ever lived was Henry IV.” 
This answer acted upon Frederick like a great 
and sudden surprise. He said that nobody had 
a higher regard for Henry IV., on account of his 
many high and amiable qualities, than himself, 
but that, as in him the quality of warrior was 
only a secondary quality, he ought to be left out 


of the list; and therefore, returning to his ques- | 


tion, he could not help fixing as before upon | 
Hannibal. “ And I, sire, upon Henry IV.,” re- 

joined Masson. At another time perhaps the — 
king might have been angry ; but he happened | 
just then to be in a good humour: the scene ap- | 
peared comic, and he-resolved to amuse himself | 
for a moment. Assuming the air and tone of | 
one who is reflecting profoundly on what he is | 
going to say, he paced the room in silence. 
Yes,” he at length said, ‘all things duly con- 
sidered, Hannibai.” 


tated his action and repeated in his turn: “ Yes, 
Henry IV.” In this manner they continued 


their walk in silence, the one merely repeating © 
from time to time ‘* Hannibal,” the other as con- | 
stantly replying ** Henry IV.,” till his majesty ~ 
retired to his cabinet, saying with a loud laugh | 
‘“‘ Hannibal,” while Masson did not fail before 


he left the saloon, to make it te-echo, ** Henry 
Iv.” 


the estimation of the king, who thenceforth con- 
sidered him as an eccentric person scarcely pos- 
sessed of common sense, a circumstance that 
occurred shortly afterwards excluded him entirely 
from Frederick’s favour. 


cured for her the sovereign abbey and principality 
10 





The chevalier, walking on — 
one side of him, about half a step behind, imi- — 


If this scene served to lower the chevalier in 


When the princess | 
Amelia had decided not to marry, the king pro- | 
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of Quedlinburg, a protestant foundation, with a 
revenue of about 4000/. sterling. ‘The princess, 
on her return from taking possession of this dig- 
nity, passed through Potsdam, where her brother 

ve her a dinner of e@remony as to a sovereign 
princess, ‘To this entertainment he invited M. 
Masson, under the idea that he might assist the 
conversation and help to enliven the company 
by some unexpected otiginalities. Masson was 
eccentric, but he made nobody laugh. ‘* Ma- 
dam,” said he, to the princess, towards the con- 
clusion of the repast, in one of those moments of 
silence from which he thought to relieve the 
company, “ when the regent Duke of Orleans 
gave the Abbey of Chelles to his daughter, he 
said to her: * My daughter, you will take three 
vows—the vow of obedience, and you will com- 
mand ; the vow of poverty, and you will be rich ; 
and the vow of chastity, and you will keep it—if 
you can.’ At this speech all eyes were cast 
down; the silence was more profound than be- 
fore, and all waited anxiously for the moment to 
rise from the table, to quit M. Masson, and never 
to see him more. In fact, after this dinner he 
never received another invitation: his name was 
never mentioned; he was forgotten, as though 
he had never existed. He soon discovered how 
deeply he was in disgrace, and he was as decided 
as Frederick in regard to the course that he 
should pursue. He would neither receive nor 
pay visits, buried himself among his books in 
the profoundest solitude, “ the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot.” Thenceforward he never 
had a new suit of clothes, as an old morning 
gown or a shabby great coat was all he wanted. 
An old woman was his housekeeper : his parsi- 
mony was inconceivable; he lived wholly upon 
vegetables, and it is asserted that his expenses 
did not exceed ten sous (five pence English) per 
day. In this manner he lived upwards of sixteen 
years, so totally forgotten that it would have 
been in vain to inquire after him at Potsdam ; 
and so entirely secluded from the world that he 
had not heard a word about the seven years’ war, 
which had rendered Potsdam a desert around 
him: for, when that war was over, and some 
one spoke of it in his presence, he asked him 
what war he meant, and his astonishment was 
only equalled by the difficulty he had to believe 
that he had been alone for so many years. 

In this manner he passed from sixteen to 
twenty years of his life, never leaving his apart- 
ment but to go to Berlin twice or thrice a year, 
no doubt to remit his savings to Franee through 
some trusty banker. At length the king struck 
his name out of the pension list, and sent him 
word that he was at liberty to go whither he 
pleased. He accordingly returned to France, 
taking with him his books, which constituted 
the whole of his moveable property ; and Thie- 
bault, from whom this sketch of M. Masson 
is extracted, adds, that his savings must have 
secured to him a larger income than the pension 
which he had enjoyed at Potsdam. 

_ In the year 1754 commenced the confinement 
in the dungeons of the fortress of Magdeburg of 
Frederick baron ‘Trenk, whose history and ad- 
ventures are sufficiently remarkable to deserve a 
brief notice here. He was born in 1726 at 
Konigsberg, where his father died as a Prussian 
major-general in 1740. Like his cousin, the 
Austrian Trenk, he was endowed by Nature with 
eminent qualities both of body and mind. At the 
age of seventeen he entered into the military ser- 
vice, and acted as aid-de-camp to the king in the 
campaign of 1744. Frederick esteemed him and 





conferred on him the order of Merit: but in the 
following year, being suspected of a correspond- | 
ence with his cousin, the founder of the partisan | 
troops in the Austrian service called Pandours, 
he was sent to the fortress of Glatz. In the 
Memoirs which he has left of his life, he himself | 
frankly confesses that ‘the king, his sovereign | 
and his benefactor, had forbidden him to write to 
his cousin, and that he, after he had done so, 
nevertheless declared upon his honour that he 
had no correspondence whatever with the Aus- 
trian Trenl.’’ In that work he attributes the | 
hardships which he was early doomed to suffer 
to an attachment conceived for him, when only 
seventeen years old, by the king’s youngest sis- 
ter Amelia. 

“In the winter of 1743, he says, “ the mar- 
riage of the king’s sister with the King [ crown- | 
prince] of Sweden was celebrated. One day, | 
when I was on duty with the guard of honour | 
near her person, to escort her to Stettin, amidst 
the confusion which usually attends numerous 
corteges, and while I was actively engaged in| 
endeavouring to keep order, my watch was sto- | 
len, and a bit of my uniform, with the rich lace | 
attached to it, was cut off. This accident amused 
the ladies, who bantered me a good deal upon it. 
At length one of them said: ‘‘T'renk, you shall 
not have long to regret the loss you have just | 
sustained.’ An intelligible expression of the eye 
accompanied these words, and filled me with joy. 
A few days afterwards I was the happiest man 
in Berlin. Both of us felt all the transports of a 
first passion ; and as the lady of my heart was a 
person who must have inspired any man with 
sentiments of the deepest respect and affection, I 
have never cursed my misfortunes, though our 
attachment was ihe first cause of the calamities 
which have overwhelmed me.” 





Thiebault tells us that the king was informed 
of the secret visits paid by Trenk to the princess, 
and proceeds: ‘There was but one suitable 
way of intimating to him that his conduct was 
known and that he must change it—this was to 
use him harshly till he guessed the reason for it. 
After every clandestine visit, therefore, he was 
put under arrest: these arrests beeame more fre- | 
quent and longer; but Trenk would not take the | 
hint. At length the king determined to try the | 
effect of absence. ‘Trenk had been under arrest 
for the twentieth time, above a month, when he re- 
ceived orders to set out instantly for Vienna, upon 
a mission for which he was furnished with detailed 
instructions. It was expected that, owing to the 
dilatoriness of the imperial court, Trenk would be 
detained for a considerable time, but he pushed 
the business with such energy and success that 
he was soon back at Potsdam. He gave an ac- 
count of his proceedings to the king, who listened 
to him with extreme coldness, and, instead of 
expressing satisfaction, merely asked: ‘ Where 
were you before you set oxt for Vienna ?’— 
*Sire, I had been under arrest for a month.’— 
‘Then go back to it.” Here he was left for 
nearly another month; but he was incorrigible, 
and he was sent to the fortresss of Glatz in 
Silesia as a prisoner of state, upon pretext of 
having furnished the Austrian government with 
plans of the Prussian fortresses during his re- 
cent visit to Vienna. After his escape from 
Glatz, he had the imprudence to exhibit the por- 
trait of the lady in question both at Vienna and 
Petersburg. At a grand dinner given by the 
ehancellor of Russia, this portrait passed from 
hand to hand, and the language with which these 











indiscretions were accompanied, roused the in- 
dignation of Frederick.” 

W hether these particulars given by Thiebault 
are correct or not—and I have found abundant 
reason to doubt the accuracy of that writer in 
matters which were not within his own know- 
ledge—so much is certain, that for his miscon- 
duct Trenk was confined in Glatz and declared 
incapable of further service ; but he says in his 
Memoirs that the king meant this imprisonment 
only as a lesson, and would not have left him 
long in durance. After a confinement of seven- 
teen months, however, he contrived to escape, 
seducing an officer named Schell and the guard 
to accompany him, and killing those by whom 
he was pursued. 

He then entered into the Russian service, and 
in 1750 went to Vienna, to claim the estates of 
his cousin, who had recently died as a prisoner 
of state in the fortress of Spielberg, after appoint- 
ing the Prussian ‘T’renk, who had visited him in 
1747 at Vienna, his sole heir. In 1752 Maria 
Theresa gave a captain’s commission to the 
young baron, who had been cornet in the garde 
du corps at Berlin. ‘Two years afterwards, he 


| obtained leave of absence, and went to Danzig, 


in company of the Hungarian baron Buttlar, as 
he himself alleges, to arrange with his brothers 
and sisters the division of the property left by 
his deceased mother, which was situated in 
Prussia. ‘There he was apprehended by the 
magistrates of the city, on the requisition of 
Frederick, beeause he was continually circulat- 
ing fugitive publications attributing odious de- 
signs to the court of Prussia; and more particu- 
larly because he had been closely connected with 
Bestuchef, at the time when that minister | ad, 
in association with the other enemies of Frede- 
rick, been actively planning his ruin. 

Trenk, whose patrimonial inheritance, Gross 
Scharlack, had been already assigned by the 
king to his younger brother Louis, was conveyed 
to Magdeburg, where general Borck, the com- 
mandant, was held responsible with his head for 
the safe custody of the prisoner. He was at first 
well treated, but, having nearly worked his way 
through the wall, he was removed in the night, 
in a carriage, and, after being driven about a long 
time in the dark that he might not know where 
he was, put into a dungeon expressly prepared 
for him in the outwork called the Star, which is 
still shown to the curious. He was now ironed 
by one leg only; but, undaunted by failure, he 
was incessantly devising new means of regain- 
ing his liberty, in consequence of which he was 
loaded with fetters weighing sixty-eight pounds. 
The compassionate smith, however, showed him 
how to unscrew them. He contrived also to 
gain the pity of the soldiers who guarded him, 
and now began to cut through the thick planks 
of the flooring, and to execute the Herculean la- 
bour of forming a mine under his bedstead, which 
was not discovered till he was on the point of 
breaking out. ‘The unfortunate smith hanged 
himself, and the prisoner was treated with in- 
creased severity. He says that he was nearly 
starved to death, and annoyed by being roused 
from sleep every hour; but the strength of his 
constitution enabled him to bear up under these 
hardships. 

His condition was indeed pitiable ; but he was 
secretly supplied with money, and by bribing 
his guards, procured files and other tools, can- 
dles, and writing materials, and contrived to 
send letters to the princess Amelia and other 
friends. Even members of the royal family con- 
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220 . 
tributed to lighten his situation and sent for his 
amusement books, which he ungratefully retura- 
ed with indecorous remarks written on the mar- 
gin with red ink, that it might pass for blood. 
‘This extraordinary prisoner also found means to 
relieve the tedium of long years of solitude by 
works of art. He engraved a metal seal with 
the motto ** Through storm to the port,” rare 
impressions of which are still preserved in the 
cabinets of the curious ; and the Museum of Ber- 
lin contains a tin bowl, around which are twenty- 
five groups of figures engraved by Trenk with a 
needle. ‘This bowl, together with a poetical ex- 
planation of the figures, in French and German 
verse, 37 small octavo pages, he presented 
through Dr. Lesser, physician in ordinary, to the 
queen on new year’s day 1763. In the descrip- 
tion of the 25th and last of the groups, he says: 
‘* Your majesty’s sacred person is standing un- 
der a canopy in the form of Virtue and Hope; 
I, unhappy man, ain lying at your feet, in the 
terrible fetters of 68 pounds’ weight, which I 
have worn here for six years past, and which I 
am partly still wearing in the tenth year, and im- 
ploring your pity.” 

Trenk’s schemes and exertions were not con- 
fined solely to the recovery of his personal 
liberiy : he sought also to be revenged on those 
by whom he was deprived of it. In the winter 
vf 1761, he formed a plan for putting the Aus- 
trians, by means of a conspiracy of the prisoners 
of war confined in Magdeburg, in possession of 
that fortress, then the last retreat of the royal 
family. ‘This dangerous plot was discovered, 
and his situation greatly aggravated. At length, 
alter a dreadful captivity of nine years and five 
months, incessantly devoted to most laborious 


but fruitless attempts to escape, he was liberated 
at Christmas 1763, on the remonstrance of gene- 
ral Ried, the imperial ambassador, who claimed 


his release as an Austrian officer. Trenk him- 
self assured Thiebault that he had ascertained 
afier his release that the king had no idea of the 
manner in which he was treated while in con- 
finement; and he attributed the hardships which 
he suffered entirely to the resentment of the offi- 
cers to whose custody he had been committed. 

Maria ‘Theresa appointed him major out of 
service and gave him a considerable compensa- 
tion, but for some new misconduct she kept him 
confined for some time at Kuffstein in Tyrol. 
On recovering his liberty, Trenk led a turbulent 
and discontented life. At Vienna he was engaged 
in a tedious course of litigation respecting the 
property left by his cousin Francis Trenk, which 
should have descended to him, but which, during 
his long imprisonment, had been usurped by 
others, At Aix, Spa, Mannheim, and other 
places, where he afterwards resided in the va- 
rious characters of wine-merchant, newspaper 
editor, and author, he made many enemies by 
his turbulent disposition and the freedom of his 
opinions. 

It was not till after Frederick’s death that 
Trenk published the truly remarkable memoirs 
of his life, a medley of truth and romance. The 
public, he says, in his preface, is fonder of ro- 
mances and pays better for them than for other 





gether ;” that ** both in the Vienna and the Ber- 
lin edition there were left blunders which com- 
pletely murder the work;”’ but, by way of ex- 
cusing himself, he admits that he wrote to earn 
money at a time when he was hard pressed by 
daily necessity, when he had to find more money 
for agents than his income would supply, when 
eight children left him little time for literature, 
when he was afflicted with illness, and obliged 
to travel a great deal. He confesses that he re- 
lated from memory incidents that had occurred 
forty years before, without having kept any 
journal, that almost every recollection revolted 
his heart, and that it was almost impossible for 
him to write coolly. 

The Hessian general Wakenitz, the same 
officer who behaved so heroically at Zorndorf, 
but who after the peace fell into disgrace with 
the king, and to whom ‘Trenk appeals in several 
passages of his Memoirs, publicly declared that 
he was not acquainted with any one of the cir- 
cumstances which Trenk alleges him to have 
witnessed. 

In the ** Panegyrie at the Grave of Frederick 
the Great by Frederick Baron Trenk,’’ the 
orator’s ill will occasionally breaks forth: praise 
and slander are dealt out in turn; but the former 
predominates ; and whoever knows any thing 
of the human heart can easily draw his own 
conclusion on this much discussed point. ** Was 
not Frederick,”’ he says in this last performance, 
‘‘my king and at the same time my great in- 
structer in Berlin? Did I not enjoy his favour 
and regard in the literary as well as in the mili- 
tary line? It was not my unworthiness, not my 
behaviour, but my untoward fate, envy, mali- 
cious persons alone that destroyed my happiness. 
The judgment of the acutest of kings was misled, 
and while he lived I could not find means to 
convince him of the truth, because monarchs 
like better to pardon than to reward.” 

Frederick William II., on his accession, re- 
stored to Trenk his estates in East Prussia. He 
had previously married the daughter of one of 
the principal inhabitants of Aix la Chapelle, by 
whom he had a large family, and he might now 
have lived in comfort: but his restless spirit 
carried him at the commencement of the French 
revolution to France, where some indiscreet ex- 
pressions furnished Robespierre with a pretext 
for sending him to the guillotine, as an alleged 
agent of foreign powers, in July 1494. 

Trenk possessed inordinate vanity and self- 
conceit, united with great energy of mind, cour- 
age, and perseverance. His fate, perhaps not 
wholly merited, is the more to be deplored, as, 
under other circumstances, he would certainly 
have gained an honourable place among the 
Prussian generals. ‘The veil of mystery which 
hangs over him and his fortunes we cannot now 


expect to be ever entirely withdrawn. 


In 1755 Frederick, who had in 1751 paid a 


first visit to the newly acquired province of East 
Friesland, took a second journey to that remote 
portion of his dominions. 
proceeded to Wesel, and thence set out with 
Lieutenant-colonel Balbi anda single page, on an 
excursion to Holland, concerning which some 


From Emden he 


works, while he, for his part, is in need of | amusing anecdotes are preserved. 


money ; and then follow the grossest libels and 
ealumnies against the king, in favour of whom 
he afierwards published a ‘* True Aceount of the 
Life of Baron Trenk, together with some Expla- 
nations and Illustrations written by himself.’ 
In the latter work he says that ‘ many particu- 





incognito. 
wished to speak himself with a banker from 
whom he had to receive a considerable sum of 
money. 
the banker was not at home. 


The king travelled of course in the strictest 
On his arrival at Amsterdam, he 


He went therefore to his house, but 
His wife informed 


lars in his Memoirs were carelessly thrown to- | him that her husband would probably return soon, 





and if he chose to step into a room he might 
wait for him. The king, without making him. 
self known, accepted the offer. At the door of 
the apartment, the lady politely requested the 
stranger to take off his shoes. It was to no pur. 
pose that he rubbed them upon the mat; he was 
obliged to submit to the required ceremony. His 
guide, having ushered her visitor into her draw. 
ing-room, left him to his meditations. It was 
not long before the banker camein. He already 
knew of the king’s arrival, but great was his 
astonishment and chagrin to see rrederick with. 
out shoes. He fell at his feet and begged him to 
pardon his wife. ‘ Why did your majesty not 
make yourself known?” he asked.  “ Make 
myself known !”’ replied the king; “no, J took 
care not to do that; for the king of Prussia him- 
self would not have exempted me from this little 
ceremony.”’ Frederick was right. The bank. 
er’s wife was sent for. ‘* What have you been 
about?” exclaimed her husband; * this is the 
king of Prussia; fail at his majesty’s feet, and 
beg pardon for your rucdeness.”—* Upon my 
word,”’ said the lady, I cannot help it,—king 
or queen, it makes no difference. Don’t I pull 
off my own shoes, though the room belongs to 
me ?”—-** And you are quite right,”’ replied the 
good-natured monarch, adding, as he turned to 
the banker: ‘* You see how it is, sir. I knew 
well enough that it was only by my compliance 
and by preserving my incognito that I should 
spare the king of Prussia a humiliation.” 
During his stay in Amsterdam, the king wished 
to taste a Dutch pasty, which he had heard 
spoken of as particularly excellent. His com- 
panion was directed to order one of the landlady 
of the house in which they lodged. On this ap- 
plication, the woman eyed him with a look of 
some contempt from head to foot, and said: 
‘* Well, sir, as ye would like to eat a pasty, 
have ye the money to pay for one ?””—do ye 
know that a pasty costs thirty guilders?” Balbi as- 
sured the good woman that his companion could 
easily pay that sum, for he was a virtuoso on the 
flute, and by playing a few hours he could get 
plenty of money. She then enquired what a 
virtuoso was. Balbi explained the meaning of 
the word, and told her that the stranger was an 
excellent performer on the flute, who was travel- 
ing to make money by his talent. ‘* Oho! then 
I must hear him,” said the hostess. Away she 
posted to the room where the king was, and, 
setting both arms atkimbo, ‘ Sir,” said she, ** as 
ye can pipe so cleverly, will ye just pipe a bit 
forme?” At this unexpected address, the king 
was taken rather by surprise; but Balbi told him 
in a few words what had passed. Frederick 
cheerfully took up the flute, and played it for 
some time in his best manner, so that the land- 
lady, delighted with the performance, was fixed 
to the spot. When he had ceased, she said: 
** Sure enough, sir, ye can pipe nicely and earn 
a penny; now I'll go and make you a pasty.” 
While in Amsterdam, Frederick minutely in- 
spected the dock-yard, harbour, and shipping, 
and the principal collections of pictures in that 
city. While viewing one of these collections, 
he took a fancy to a very valuable picture; but 
the owner, a merchant, after closely scrutinizing 
the king and his companion, said that they were 
not people likely to make such a purchase at a 
price beyond what the king of Poland and the 
emperor had declined giving. ‘*Good God,” 
said Balbi, angrily, ‘‘ might we not have a com- 
mission too?—from the king of Prussia, for 
instance?”? The Dutchman now completely 
12 
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changed his tone. ‘* Heaven preserve me,” said 
he, * from selling my picture to that atheist king! 
I will not coutribute to the satisfaction of a man 
who disbelieves in God.” 

Provided with a snuff-coloured coat, with gold 
buttons, and a black wig, he left Amsterdam as a 
travelling musician, in the ordinary trecksehuyt 
for Utrecht, in order to enjoy the view of the 
beautiful country-seats along the Vecht. He and 
his companion had a small cabin to themselves. 
In the morning, wishing for more society, the 
king sent Balbi to reconnoitre and see if, among 
the other passengers, there was any one sufli- 
ciently civilised and intelligent to deserve an in- 
vitation to breakfast. Balbi executed the com- 
mission, and brought back with him a young 
man of genteel manners, who cheerfully accept- 
ed the offer of a breakfast. The party were 
soon engaged in brisk conversation: at length 
the king began to question his guest concerning 
his country, his family, and other personal par- 
ticulars. For some time the stuanger continued 
to answer these inquiries; but, as he saw no 
likelihood of an end to them, he became impa- 
tient and declared that he thought he had an- 
swered questions enough in all conscience for a 
cut of a pasty. Notwithstanding this rebuke, 
Frederick was so pleased with his guest, that, at 
parting, he begged to be furnished with his ad- 
dress. This young man was named Le Cat; 
he was a native of Switzerland, and then an 
usher in a boarding-school. ‘Three months after- 
wards, Frederick invited him, not as an itinerant 
inusician, but as a sovereign, to enter his service, 
but illness prevented Le Cat from accepting it. 
After the battle of Leuthen, the king renewed his 
overtures. Le Cat joined him in 1758 at Bres- 
Jau, was appointed his reader instead of the Abbe 
De Prades, and was upwards of twenty years 
about his person. 

This trip to Holland is remarkable as one of 
the very few occasions on which Frederick visit- 
ed a foreign country for the mere purpose of plea- 
sure or curiosity. On the 24th of June, he 
reached Wesel on his return, and on the 27th ar- 
rived in Potsdam. 

Colonel Balbi, the companion of the king in 
this tour, and who of course was one of the most 
intimate of his associates, was appointed in 1757 
chief of the corps of engineers. After the bat- 
tle of Kollin, he went, disguised as amtmann, to 
the camp of the duke of Richelieu, to dispose 
him to peace by a present of $100,000. I mbit- 
tered as the French court was against Frederick, 
that object was not to be attained, but the Prus- 
sian territories were spared as much as possible. 
After the failure of the siege of Olmutz, Balbi 
fell into a brief disgrace, but was again admitted 
into the familiar circle of the king. When ra- 


sther advanced in years, he became passionately 


enamoured of a young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished lady, who requited his affection. He 
was affianced to her, and solicited the king’s 
consent to his marriage. Frederick, contrary to 
expectation, not only refused it, but made satiri- 
cal remarks at table on the passion of so old a 
lover, who was obliged to listen to them with 
patience. 

_ One day, after the king had been thus indulg- 
ing his caustic humour, the conversation turned 
upon a subject respecting which the colonel pos- 
sessed papers containing the most precise infor- 
mation. These were in his pocket-book. No 
sooner had he taken it out and opened it, than 
the king, half playfully, laid hold of it. Along 
with the papers in question, Balbi had in it seve- 


remarks upon them before the company, he so 
far forgot himself as to snatch the pocket-book 
with considerable vehemence from the hand of 
the monarch, ‘ That is too bad!” cried Frede- 
rick angrily, and, quitting the table, retired to 
an adjoming cabinet. The company broke up 
in silent dismay : every one set down Balbi for 
a ruined man. Meanwhile, Zeising, who had 
succeeded Fredersdorf in his influence and office 
of confidential valet, entered the room to carry 
the king his coffee. ‘The unfortunate colonel 
informed him of what had happened, and begged 
him to solicit permission that he might but once 
more speak to the king and implore his pardon; 
for he was determined to lie at the threshold of 
the door like a dog, till the king should either 


| 280 new villages were erected. 


ral letters from his lady-love; and, fearing lest | care for this class was manifested in the many 
the king might find them and make unsparing | districts which he brought into tillage and colo- 


| nised. In 1740, he found, in the electorate of 
| Brandenburg, 1,317 wastes, which had lain un- 
cultivated ever since the thirty years’ war; and, 
though he was from the first moment of his reign 
solicitous to attract foreigners into the country, 
yet the epochs of the two Silesian wars were not 
favourable to the increase of the population. But 
the succeeding years of peace were assiduously 
devoted to this object; and we know from the 
works of the king that, only from 1746 to 1756, 
According to 
Herzberg’s statements, he built in the course of 
his whole reign upwards of 600 new villages, 
transplanted to them 42,600 foreign families, or 
about 215,000 souls, exclusively of the establish- 
ments of the same kind founded on their own 


listen to him or spurn him from it. 
mised to do his best, and went into the cabinet. 


supplicant to be admitted. 
at the king’s feet. 
grievously misbehaved; but I acknowledge my 
fault with deep contrition. 
book: it is just in the same state as when I 
snatched it so rudely out of your hands. 


anced.” Frederick looked at the pocket-book, 
as though disposed to ascertain the truth of the 


him, saying: ‘ Well, well; all is forgiven and 
forgotten.”” He then ordered another cup to be 
brought, and made the colonel take coffee with 
him, which was an extraordinary token of favour. 
In the evening, the king’s guests were astonished 
to find Balbi in Frederick’s apartment as usual : 


from him. He stood by himself at the furthest 
corner of the room. ‘The king entered, and per- 
ceived the state of the case at the first glance. 
Walking straight to the colonel, he took him by 
the arm, led him to a window, and there con- 
versed with him a considerable time, before he 
turned to the other persons. ‘The circle of Fre- 
derick’s friends was diminished by Balbi’s death 
in 1779. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Attention of the King to the internal prosperity of his Country 
—His encouragement of Agriculture, Colonization, and the 
improvement of the Breeds of Cattle— Diffusion of the Potatoe 
—Frederick’s Influence on Horticulture—State of Manuiac- 
tures and Industry in Prussia— Means employed by the King to 
improve them—System of Prohibitions in Trade—Inland Navi- 
gation— Embden declared a free Port—Commercial Companies 
established there—Frederick’s Patronage of the Fine Aris— 
The Italian Opera—-Performers—-Barbarina— Royal Picture 
Gallery—Portraits of the King— Reform of the Administration 
of Justice—The Codex Fridericianus—Its spirit—The Chancel- 
lor Cocceji—The Halsgericht—Case of Kaatz—Case of Murder 
which is alleged to have occasioned the Abolition of Torture 
in Prussia. 

The years of peace were not wasted by Fre- 
derick in useless and idle pleasures; the hours 
passed in social enjoyment were not subtracted 
from the time which should have been devoted to 
the duties of government; but his attention was 
steadily directed to the encouragement of those 
pursuits which render a state strong and flourish- 
ing; to the improvement of agriculture, manu- 
factures, arts, and commerce ; and to the creation 

’ 

of a military force adequate to any probable con- 

tingency. 

As Cicero considers nothing better, nothing 

more worthy of a free man, than the cultivation 


of the soil, so Frederick regarded husbandmen 





as the most useful class of society. His paternal 


Zeising pro- 


When he had repeated the colonel’s words, Fre- 
derick seemed to be appeased, and ordered the 
Balbi threw himself 
**Sire,”’ said he, ‘1 have 


Here is my pocket- 
It con- 


tains nothing that can criminate me—nothing but 
some letters from the lady to whom I am afli- | 


they marvelled at his impudence, and kept aloof 


estates, by gentlemen and land-owners, for which 
they received from him more than a million dol- 
lars in presents and remitted payments. 

And, as the father of his country, how sub- 
lime does Frederick appear among these his new 
children! When the works in the Lower Oder 
marshes were completed, and the villages built 
and peopled, the king, on one of his reviewing 
tours, directed the two commissioners to meet 
him at Freienwalde. After he had inquired into 
the minutest details and received the most satis- 
| factory answers, he thanked them, with the affa- 
| bility peculiar to himself, for the zeal which they 
| had displayed. Meanwhile a great number of 





colonel’s asseveration, smiled, and returned it to the colonists whom he had settled there assem- 


| bled. ‘Their gratitude was not expressed in 
| noisy acclamations. In respectful silence, with 
| evident signs of inward content, decently clad, 
| with wives and children, they gazed on their 
| illustrious benefactor. ‘I’o him it wasa touching 
lsivhi. His eye first dwelt on this concourse of 
| people, whose looks bespoke their happiness, 
| then turned to the rich and fertile country, stud- 
| ded with villages and covered with cattle, and he 
| exclaimed with deep emotion, ** I have gained a 
| province !”” ‘The same royal sentiment he had 
|expressed while inspecting the progress of the 
| works for draining the same marsh. He de- 
| clared that he was resolved to people his share 
| with foreign colonists ; when a gentleman who 
; stood by remarked what fine and productive 
| farms might be made out of the reclaimed land. 
‘* Were | a gentleman like you,” said Frederick, 
| with one of his searching looks, I should think 
/as you do; but, since | am a king, | must have 
subjects.” 

In like manner, the king’s attention was in- 
variably directed to the improvement of the 
| breeds of cattle 2nd the operations of agriculture. 
| Frederick was the first in Germany who thought 
| of crossing the native breed of sheep with the 
| Spanish merino. ‘Though the first attempt pro- 
| duced no particular result, owing to ignorance of 

the proper treatment of the Spanish rams, the 
| king was not discouraged, and procured a second 
| lot of them before the seven years’ war. This 
| example was indeed lost upon the Prussian agri- 
| culturists, and the king did not take up the sub- 
ject again till towards the conclusion of his life, 
when, on the proposal of the minister Heinitz, 
| he allotted the sum of 22,000 dollars for the pur- 
chase of rams and ewes in Africa, Spain, and 
England ; and it was no fault of Frederick’s if his 
hopes on this point were not realised till long 
| after he had quitted the stage of life. 

To him Prussia is also indebted for the culti- 
vation of mulberry-trees, and silk-worms, to- 
| bacco, and dyeing herbs ; and the introduction of 
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stall-feeding, marling, and growing green crops 
for manure. He consolidated the loose sands, 
by sowing them with pine-seed, and enclosing 
them with hedges. He encouraged all improved 
methods and processes ; sent experienced agri- 
culturists to travel at his expense in England, 
Holland, and other countries; and invited skil- 
ful foreigners to superintend the crown domains. 
The convents and religious foundations in Sile- 
sia were obliged to make improvements in their 
extensive possessions, and the new-elected abbots 
were not confirmed by the king till they had 
promised to plant vines, oaks, mulberry-trees, and 
potatoes; to keep bees; to separate the long- 
wooled sheep from the others, and to import 
East Friesland cows. Various edicts enjoined 
the cultivation of fruit-trees, and, according to 
one issued in 1756, the high-roads were to be 
bordered with them. 


It is incredible what trouble the diffusion of | 


the potato gave to the authorities. Berlin was 
the first place in Germany where that root was 
grown, in consequence of the frequent intercourse 
with Holland at the time of the Great Elector; 
but, as a general article of food, it came very 
slowly into use. Frederick William I., to whom 
the potato was a new acquaintance, applied it to 
the subsistence of the paupers and the sick in the 
Charité, and gave the hospital a piece of ground 
for its cultivation. Finding example of no effect, 
the king attacked the prejudices entertained 
against it by force, but with no better success, 
Frederick directed his efforts to the same object. 
In 1745, after the great dearth, he sent a wagon- 
load of potatoes as a present to Colberg. All the 
possessors of gardens were called together to re- 
ceive the new root, and to hear the instructions 
for its cultivation read to them. But people 
slighted the gift, and of course were not particu- 
larly suecessful in its unwilling cultivation. ‘The 
king, nevertheless, repeated his present in the 
following year, and sent an overseer acquainted 
with the management of the root to assist in its 
cultivation. ‘Thus the potato spread slowly 
through Pomerania, whence it was carried by the 
Swedish army to their country. In Silesia, 
Schlabrendorf, the minister, had to force it upon 
the people during the distresses oceasioned by 
the seven years’ war; while the neighbouring 
parts of Bohemia received it more willingly, and 
called it Brambory, Brandenburger, after the 
country from which it came tothem. Ata later 
period, the people of the New Mark were not to 
be compelled but by criminal process to the cul- 
tivation of the root, till the dearth in the years 
1770 and 1771 put an end to the potato war, and 
rendered sermons in recommendation of the use- 
ful vegetable superfluous. 

Frederick’s fondness for all the finer sorts of 
fruit had a great influence on horticulture. The 
celebrated hot-houses at Potsdam raised many 
previously unknown species of fruit, which gra- 
dually found their way into private gardens. In 
this manner, the melon and the pine-apple have 
gradually become more common. ‘The ambas- 
sadors at foreign courts were required to transmit 
plants and seeds to the king ; and between the 
years 1760 and 1770, Major Zegelin, in particu- 
lar, frequently sent from Constantinople large 
white fig-trees of Damascus, fig-trees and vines 
of Smyrna, fig-trees from Tauria, orange-trees of 
the best sorts, seeds of the Aleppo water-melon, 
and other similar articles. 

In 1740, the Prussian monarchy was still in a 
state of infaney in regard to manufacwres and 
industry. While manufactures had attained a 
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high degree of perfection in England, France, 
Switzerland, and even in many German states, 
for instance Saxony, Prussia was absolutely des- 
titute of many, and those which did exist were 
inadequate to the supply of the home con- 
sumption. It was not only without such manu- 
factures as produce objects of luxury, for example, 
silks and velvets, crape and gauze, cotton, porce- 
lain, mirrors, gold and silver leaf, watches, cat- 
gut, snuff, and establishments for wax-bleaching 
and sugar-boiling ; but it lacked even many 
whose productions belong to the most necessary 
articles of life, such as manufactures of leather, 
iron, steel, needles, sail-cloths, metal buttons, 
starch, and paper. In many places there was 
not a sufficient number of persons of different 
professions, such as tanners, soap-boilers, cutlers, 
dyers ; nay, so extinct was the spirit of enter- 
prise in Prussian subjects, that businesses re- 
quiring a eapital of only a few hundred or a 
thousand dollars, for instance, the making of 
common tobacco-pipes, marble and gold paper, 
wafers, vinegar, white lead, starch, corks, snuff- 
boxes, &c., found no speculators. ‘The manvufac- 
turers who were in business had no notion of ex- 
tending their concerns. ‘Thus Frederick first 
directed the attention of the looking-glass manu- 
facturers to the making of pocket mirrors, which 
had an extensive sale ; and the glass-blowers to 
the production of physic-phials. 

Under these circumstances, if the king wished 
to animate his country by industry, he had no 
way left but to stimulate manufactures and trade 
by all possible means, by premiums, gratuities, 
privileges, and advances of ready money, and 
thus to infuse new life into them. According to 
Rodenbeck, the Electoral Mark alone received 
assistance in this way to the amount of two mil- 
lions and a half of dollars between the years 
1740 and 1780; and the same writer gives a list 
of seventy-one establishments of different kinds 
which were either founded by Frederick or re- 
ceived assistance from him. ‘Though it was not 
till after the seven years’ war that manufactures 
and industry became flourishing, still the foun- 
dation of their prosperity had been laid at an 
earlier period. 

In short, wherever industry and trade were to 
be set in motion by encouragement, there new 
sources were opened ; and such was the increase 
in the prosperity of the country that, without any 
augmentation of the taxes, and exclusively of the 
produce of Silesia, the revenue was increased by 
1,200,000 dollars; while at the same time the 
population in all the provinces had risen to five 
inillions; consequently, as the king adds in his 
‘* History of the seven years’ war,” ‘* since no- 
thing is more certain than that the number of sub- 
jects constitutes the wealth of the state, Prussia 
might be considered twice as strong as she was 
in the last years of the reign of Frederick Wil- 
liam I.” 

As to Frederick's maxims in regard to trade, 
many superficial opinions and censures have 
been passed upof& them. Owing to his measures 
for the promotion of home manufactures, his 
system could be no other than that of prohi- 
bitions. At that period this system was universal 
throughout Germany. In his dominions Fre- 
derick made no material alteration, merely re- 
stricting the import of such articles as his coun- 
try itself produced and manufactured, and the 
export of those commodities from the deficiency 
of which a stoppage of internal trade, or a rise in 
price and value, to the detriment of the commu- 
nity at large, would have arisen. Though it is 





now-a-days the fashion to preach up perfec 
freedom of trade in works on political economy 
still, in practice, it has every where been found 
expedient to continue certain restrictions jy 
favour of domestic manufactures, or to preven, 
other inconveniences. It is unfair therefore to 
blame the great king, because he was induced, 
for the encouragement of industry, then in its jp. 
fancy, to prohibit many an article of commerce, 
and to circumseribe the activity of the mercantile 
class. 


Frederick, moreover, like all the political § 


economists of his time, who defined wealth to be 
the possession of specie, was strongly swayed by 
the idea of a profitable balance of trade and the 
notion that increasing poverty must be the neces. 
sary result of the efflux of specie from the 
country ; but whoever accuses him, more par. 
ticularly on account of his later financial regu. 
lations, of avarice, selfishness, or fondness for 
money, is unacquainted with Frederick’s system 
of political economy ; with his incessant efforts 
to promote the prosperity of the state by means 
of the revenues derived from it; with the fact 
that, from 1763 to 1783, he distributed among 
his subjects forty millions of dollars in extraor- 
dinary donations. 

But it will be more to the purpose to show 
what Frederick did for the promotion and en- 
couragement of trade during the ten years of 
peace preceding 1756, than to enter into a dis- 
cussion of principles and to carp at measures 
adapted to the times, and the beneficial results 
of which it is impossible to deny. In the first 
place, he facilitated inland traffic by connecting 


the larger rivers by means of canals, such as 


the Finow and Plauen canals, which have been 
already mentioned, the Templin canal for the 
conveyance of the produce of the Uckermark to 
the capital, the Sterkow canal, for supplying it 
with fuel, and the new Oder canal, originally 
made for draining the marshes near that river, 
but by which the whole traffic upon it is now 


carried on, the accumulation of sand having ren- 


dered the old arm of the Oder unnavigable. 


On the Baltic, the port of Swinemunde was 
founded in 1746, and in the succeeding years f 


the harbours on that sea were put into good con- 
dition. The tolls on inland navigation were in 
various instances reduced, and the consequence 
was an extraordinary increase in the traffic car- 
ried on between the different provinces of the 
kingdom. 

In 1750, there was established at Emden 
under Frederick’s protection, an Asiatic Com- 
mercial Company, which was authorised by 
charter to trade under the Prussian flag for fil- 
teen years. The efforts of the Great Elector 


to benefit his hereditary dominions, having an | 


extent of coast of nearly four hundred miles 
along the Baltic, by his support of an African 


Commerical Company, had been gradually neu- | 
supineness of his succes- | 


tralized through 
sors, till, in 1720, Frederick William I. was 
induced by the Dutch to dissolve that institution 
and to dispose of his African.possessions. ‘I'he 
acquisition of East Friesland, with the excellent 
port of Emden, appeared a favourable oppor- 


tunity for infusing new life into the maritime | 


cummerce of Prussia. In 1751, Frederick de- 
clared ita free port, and he decreed, in favour 
of the new joint-stock commercial company 
founded there that, *‘ in case war should thesk 
out in Europe, sooner or later, the capitals of 
the subjects of the belligerent powers vested in 
this company should remain intact and neither 
14 
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perfect be confiscated nor sequestrated.” In addition 
onomy, to the principal object of the company, the trade 
n found with China, it was to equip vessels for the whale, 
1ons in herring, and cod fishery, to employ two small 
prevent vessels for the traffic upon the Elbe between 
efore to Hamburgh and Berlin, and to export produc- 
nduced, tions of the country from Konigsberg. ~~ 
D its in. Among other privileges granted to the Emden 
nmeree, company, it was authorised by its charter to arm 
reantile in time of war against the king’s enemies, ard 
to retain all prizes; any conquests that it might 
political FP make were declared its sole property; but, in 
th tobe case it should discover mines, it was required 
ayed by “to present the king with a gold crown weigh- 
and the ing one hundred marks.” As a mark of gold 
> neces. makes thirty-six ducats, such a crown would of 
om the [i course have been worth £1800 sterling. 
re par. The first ship sent out by this company was 
l regu the King of Prussia, which sailed from Emden 
ess for in February 1752, and it was on board this ves- 
system sel that the Prussian flag first waved in the road 
t efforts of Canton in the following August. She return- 
means ed to Emden on the 6th of July 1753. Mean- 
he fact while a second ship, the Emden Castle, had 
among J sailed in September 1752, for the same destina- 
xtraor- ie tion; in May 1754, she brought back a valuable 
cargo to East Friesland. ‘I'he company’s third 
» show ship performed the like voyage between Decem- 
and en- ber 1753 and July 1755. ‘The first two vessels 
ears of f had each made another voyage, when the war 
a dis- broke out and put a complete stop to the pro- 
pasures ceedings of the company. 
results A second joint-stock company called the Royal 
1 first African Commerical Company, founded in 1750 
recting at Emden by a Mr. Stuart, likewise obtained 
uch as various privileges, but could not cope with so 
e been powerful a rival. A third company formed at 
for the Emden, and to which in January 1753 the king 
nark to granted a charter to trade to the East Indies and 
ying it Bengal for twenty years, lost in 1756 the first 
ginally ship which it sent out, and which was wrecked 
- river, through the fault of her captain named Clinkert ; 
s now fe and the company itself was soon afterwards 
ig ren- f™ broken up in consequence of the perils and con- 
B. '§ fusion incident to the war. Speculations of this 
Je was }§ nature undertaken by Prussian subjects had to 
years contend with various difficulties, arising partly 
id con- from the want of markets for their return car- 
ere in goes, partly from the superior advantages en- 
juence joyed by the maritime states, England, France, 
© care and Holland, owing to their situation, colonial 
of the possessions, wealth, and spirit of enterprize. 
Frederick moreover protected the commerce 
mden of his subjects as much as possible by treaties 
Con- with the maritime powers; supported the sys- 
od by tem of neutrality in 1744 in the war between 
or fif- England and France ; and in 1763 concluded a 
‘lector convention with the latter respecting the recipro- 
ng an |g cal commerce between Prussia and that country. 
miles While Frederick fostered and cherished the 
frican | useful arts. in every possible way, those which 
y neu- |@ tend to the pulish and amusement of civilised 
nCCes- life were not neglected. Immediately after his 
. was accession to the throne, he set about the esta- 
tution blishment of an Italian opera in the private the- 
The atre of pal The first opera performed 
ellent thére was ‘* Rodelinde, Queen of the Lombards,” 
ppor- by Graun, in December 1741. Before the ar- 


ritime | 


sk de- 
avour 
\pany 
teak 
als of 
ed in 
either 


rival of the French company of actors, the per- 
sons belonging to the court performed plays 
themselves; but it was the Italian opera that 
always had the strongest interest for the king. 
He was fond of composing both music and 
texts for the stage; the poems for the operas he 
always selected himself; he frequently compos- 
ed them himself, and then had them versified 


* 








by the Italian poet-laureate. Occasionally, he 
furnished the ideas for the music, for which the 
composer did not thank him; and on this ac- 
count Graun would rather write church music 
than operas. For Keyserling’s marriage in No- 
vember, 1742, Frederick furnished a comedy in 
three acts, the ** School of the World,” 

In 1741, Farinella and Laura were engaged 
as singers for the royal opera; and in 1747, 
Joanna Astrua, a rival of Carestini’s and Salim- 
beni’s, was appvinted, with a salary of 6000 
dollars. Among the dancers, Roland and the 
almost deified Barbarina were most prominent. 
The latter had excited admiration and amassed 
wealth by her art, in Paris, London, and Venice, 
before she appeared in Berlin in 1744. ‘The 
charms of her person and the accomplishments 





of her mird gained her a thousand admirers ; 
and the king himself sometimes did her the 
honour to sup at her house with a small select 
arty. She had a salary of five thousand dol- 
Lira, Among the most devoted of her admirers 
was Baron Cocceji, son of the chancellor, a man 
of gigantic stature and strength, who, whenever 
she was to dance, procured a place as close to 
the stage as he could. Another inamorato of 
hers, the son of a banker, was accustomed to 
do the same ; and thus’ it occasionally happened 
that the two were seated beside one another. 
One evening, Cocceji imagined that the fair 
dancer cast kinder glances at his rival than him- 
self. Inflamed with jealous rage, he suddenly | 
grasped his puny neighbour, while absorbed in | 
the contemplation of the beloved object, raised 
him in his brawny arms like a child and flung | 
him over the orchestra upon the stage. As soon | 
as the young banker could pick himself up, he 
limped to the front of the stage to apologise for | 
his unexpected appearance there. ‘ It is not | 
my fault,” said he. ‘I was flung here by the | 
counsellor of legation Cocceji.”” With these | 
words, he hobbled away behind the wings, 
amidst the laughter of the spectators. The 
proceeding excited a general sensation, but, the 
public, following the example of the king, re- 
mained quiet, and the performance went on 
without interruption. ‘The chancellor heard of | 
the circumstance the same evening. Next morn- | 
ing, he drove to the palace and solicited an au- 
dience. ‘ Sire,”’ said he, with tremulous voice, 
‘¢T come as a most unhappy father, deeply cha- 
grined at the misconduct of my son, who com- 
mitted last night in your majesty’s presence an 
outrage which I dare scarcely venture to think 
of. Such a violation of respect for your ma- 
jesty, and of decency towards the polished pari 
of the public deserves the severest reprehension ; 
and the only favonr | have to implore of your | 
majesty is not to visit such a flagrant transgres- 
sion upon me, but to award exemplary punish- 
ment to the culprit.” The king listened quietly 
to him. ‘ Make yourself quite easy, my dear 
Cocceji,”’ said he, in a tone of kindness, “‘ how | 
can young help it? But your wish shall be | 
granted. I'll send the hot-headed fellow to a | 
fortress, where he will learn to behave better.”’ | 
Cocceji thanked the king for his gracious inten- 
tion, and went home with a lighter heart; but | 
presently afterwards arrived, to his utter as- | 
tonishment, an order for the young counsellor 
of legation to set out immediately for Glogau, 
with the appointment of privy-counsellor of jus- | 
tice. He afterwards married the fair Barbarina, | 
but the union was not a happy one: they were 
divorced in 1789, and the lady was created | 
Countess by the name of Campanini. She be- | 
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queathed her estates in Silesia to a foundation 
for young ladies which still subsists. 

Anterior to the seven years’ war, the king 
bought, in preference, pictv ‘es by the masters of 
France and the Netherlands, especially Rubens 
and Vandyk: ata later period ot life, he prefer- 
ed the Italians. In fact, the whole gallery of 
Sans-Souci, which was ordered to be built in 
1755, contained only seven French pictures, and 
not one of the German school, among 172: the 
productions of Italians and Netherlanders consti- 
tuted the staple of the collection. In later years, 
Frederick employed native artists. In the early 
part of his reign, he gave many commissions to 
Pesne who produced the best portraits of the 
king. It is a singular fact that Frederick never 
sat to any urtist, though he frequently made pre- 
sents of his portrait to friends, relatives, and fo- 
reign sovereigns, and also had it attached to gold 
snuff-boxes. Pesne’s best painting of the king 
has been engraved by Schmidt and Wille. 

We have seen that Frederick, at the moment 
of mounting the throne, issued some noble ordi- 
nances relative to the administration of justice. 
He has expressed himself on various occasions 
to this effect: that it behooves the sovereign, 
agreeably to his vocation, to be in the first place 
the magistrate, in the next the warrior; that the 
maintenance of the laws is the only motive which 
induced men to give themselves rulers, because 
that is the true origin of sovereignty. Accord- 
ingly, his attention was earnestly directed to the 
improvement of the administration of justice, as 
well as of every department of government. Be- 
fore his time, the sovereigns had been accus- 
tomed to interfere, very often aggravating or miti- 
gating the sentences of the courts. Disapprov- 
ing this practice of his ancestors, Frederick re- 
solved to abstain from passing judgment him- 
self; and numberless cabinet oiders are extant, 
by which he referred to the courts complaints 
made immediately to him, and manifested the 
strongest displeasure at arbitrary decisions in 
matters of justice. ‘The very few cases in which 
he deviated from this sacred principle are excep- 
tions, which have often been approved and even 
praised. His predominant wish was to do away 
with all party favour, to shorten suits, and to 
mitigate punishments. But, conceiving that he 
should not be able to extirpate by individual or- 
ders and wishes the crying abuses arising from 
chicanery, quirks, and delay of justice, he pro- 
ceeded in 1746 toa complete reform. 

The distinguished lawyer whom the king 
chiefly employed in this reform of justice was 
the high-chancellor Cocceji, who was descended 
from an ancient family of jurists, and who, as 
president of the Kammergericht, had long enter- 


| tained projects of reformation, without being able 


to carry them into execution. He was always 


| . 
baffled by insuperable obstacles, so that he was 


nearly seventy years old before he was in a po- 
sition to realise his ideas. The king himself 
now laid before the patriotic chancellor eighteen 
points for the important undertaking, and, in 
September 1747, Cocceji fell to work with 
youthful enthusiasm. He called to his assist- 
ance Jariges, counsellor of revision, and in the 
course of a year the ** Project of the Codex Fride- 
ricianus Marchicus,”’ according to which all pro- 
cesses and suits were to he finished in a year, 
was promulgated. 

That this innovation was far from being agice- 
able to every body, Frederick was fated to learn 
from experience. A litigious nobleman of Po- 
merania wrote to him that “ he could not live 
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without law-suits, because he had always been 
accustomed to that sort of pastime. As he 
wished to keep a few of them on his hands, he 
hoped that his majesty would not be too strict 
in regard to the new regulations.” ‘The evil 
which these regulations were intended to correct 
being greatest in Pomerania, and most suits 
pending there, Cuccsji commenced the reform in 
that province. ‘The consequence was, that, in 
the first eight months, 2,400 old suits were 
brought to a conclusion, and, of the new ones, 
none of above a year’s standing remained unde- 
cided. ‘This signal success excited such interest 
throughout’ Germany, that several princes sent 
lawyers to Berlin to make themselves acquainted 
with the new system, 

‘The king gave the force of law to this work 
only ad interim as a project or sketch; because 
he wished to hear the remarks of the states, the 
regencies, and scholars upon it, intending then to 
make it the general law for the whole Prussian 
monarchy. Such monifa, or remarks, were 
actually furnished by several of the colleges, and 
a board of revision was formed; but, though its 
labours were continued till after the seven years’ 
war, the “Codex Revisus,’’ as it was called, 
never saw the light. 

The spirit which pervades the Codex Fride- 
ricianus may be clearly inferred from the 14th 
and 15th articles, which enjoin the tribunals * to 
administer equal and impartial justice to all men, 
without respect of persons, great and small, rich 
and poor, as they expect to account for it before 
the just judgment-seat of God, that the sighs of 
widows, and orphans, and other oppressed per- 
sons, may not come upon their heads and those 
of their children, ‘They shall not take the least 
notice of any rescripts, even though emanating 
from our cabinet, if there is in them any thing 
contrary to the public right, or if the strict course 
of justice is thereby prevented or interrupted.” 
In another place, Frederick, who was destined 
to be so often importuned to issue arbitrary de- 
cisions, declares beforehand every one of his or- 
ders, by which the legal course of justice would 
be changed, to be surreptitious, null, and there- 
fore of no effect. 

Cocceji’s reform, for which Frederick had, as 
it were, prepared the people by his essay * On 
the Motives for introducing and abolishing Laws,” 
related to civil justice only. In Silesia, the sub- 
sisting penal laws were retained ; but, from that 
country, the ancient cruelty was banished by the 
humane clemency of Frederick’s government. 

‘I'he regulations, relative to suits and processes, 
were intended to be followed by a general body 
of law founded on reason and the institutions 
of the country. In 1749, Cocceji actually pub- 
lished the first part of his ** Project of the Cor- 
pus Juris Fridericiani,”” which contained the law 
relative to persons, in three books: the second 
part, which appeared in 1751, comprehended in 
eight books the law relating to things. The 
work was so far from being satisfactory, that only 
particular portions of it obtained the force ofJaw. 
The king, nevertheless, honoured the integrity, 
the judgment, and the indefatigable aetivity of his 
wise chancellor in every possible way. On ap- 
pointing him to the chancellorship, he conferred 
on him the order of the Black Eagle, created him 
a baron, gave him a fine estate in the duchy of 
Cleves, sent him, ih 1748, the gold medal struck 
to commemorate the reform of justice, with the 
inscription ** Emenpato Jure;" erected to him 
after his death, in 1755, a marble bust in the 
court of the Kammergericht, and mentioned him 





in the highest terms in his printed works. His 
successor, Jariges, enjoyed the entire favour of 
his master; but Frederick kept a vigilant eye 
upon the administration of justice. In 1750 he 
increased the punishment which Freudenreich, 
the highwayman, was adjudged to suffer from 
two years’ to ten years’ labour at the fortifica- 
cations ; whereas, in 1753 he mitigated the sen- 
tence of six years’ labour pronounced upon a 
poacher as wholly disproportionate, and at the 
same time impressed most earnestly upon Bis- 
mark, minister of justice, the expediency of a 
scrupulous adaptation of punishments to crimes. 

In externals, Frederick permitted justice to 
retain many antiquated forms. ‘Thus, agreeably 
to arescript of March 30,1751, advocates were, 
according to previous ordinances, not allowed to 
appear before a court but in black clothes and 
gown. In like manner, the Halsgericht, as it 
was called, sat in several places during his reign, 
and lastly in Berlin, on the 15th of August 
1786 inthe case of Hopner the incendiary, of 
Landsberg on the Wartha. This Halsgericht 
was, properly speaking, the last solemn act of a 
criminal process. It was originally the chief 
court of justice. It is held in the open air: the 
judges dressed in black, sitting at a table covered 
with the same colour. An accuser comes for- 
ward; the culprit, whose sentence has been 
notified to him in the vrison, is again questioned, 
that he may still seek to defend himself. If he 
coufesses his guilt, or is declared to be convicted, 
his sentence is again read to him, and the origi- 
nal is shown. to the executioner, to whom the 
criminal is delivered. ‘The court is then dis- 
solved, the chairs are thrown down, and the 
judge breaks his staff. 

But still more striking, perhaps, than the 
cases just mentioned, was the outlawry of John 
Henry Kaatz, a robber, who had been the terror 
of Minden and its environs. ‘This man, hav- 
ing escaped a second time from the fortress of 
Wesel, the regency of Minden proposed to the 
king for the safety of the country to declare this 
bold and dangerous villain an outlaw. Under 
the circumstances, Frederick had no hesitation 
to order the chancellor to give the necessary 
directions ; upon which Cocceji, on the 29th of 
November 1752, declared Kaatz the robber and 
murderer, a native of Schlusselberg, thirty odd 
years old, according to the customary formula, 
‘*banned and unhomed, put out of peace into 
non-peace, and his body and life placed like a 
bird in the air at the disposal of every one ;” 
prohibited all subjects to hold communion with 
him, and on the contrary permitted them, ** wher- 
ever they found him, to slay and put him to 
death with impunity.” In spite of this denun- 
ciation, Kaatz haunted for several years the vici- 
nity of Schlusselburg, and then fixed his abode 
in a village of Oldenburg, a few leagues from 
Bremen, where he closed his life as a school- 
master. 

I have already related in the proper place that 
one of Frederick's first ordinances, nay, perhaps 
the very first that he issued, for it was dated the 
3d of June 1740, decreed the abolition of the 
torture. ‘he immediate occasion of this mea- 
sure is said to have been the following circum- 
stance. 

A public house in Alexander Place, Berlin, 
was kept by a childless widow, and the only 
person who lod it besides herself was a 
poor candidate of divinity, who earned a scanty 
subsistence by giving instructions from ‘morning 
till night to the children of respectable citizens 
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writing, and arithmetic. One morning, the 
widow did not make her appearance as usual: 
this excited alarm, and when her chamber doo; 
was opened, she was found dead in her bed, 4 
cord round her neck left no doubt that she had | 
been strangled. When the circumstance was 
reported to the authorities, they immediately 
summoned before them the only lodger of the 
deceased, the candidate, to examine him, and 
to learn whether he could give any information 
that might lead to the apprehension of the mur. 
derer. 

But the candidate’s room was locked too, and | 
he was not to be found. In a few hours he re. | 
turned to his lodging. He was immediately — 
taken before the judge, and examined concer. | 
ing the murder. He declared that he could not 
es the least information on the subject, as he 

ad not been at home all night. Being asked 
where he had passed the night, he replied that 
on the preceding day he had paid a visit to a | 
country clergyman some [German] miles from | 
Berlin, and left him in the evening intending to | 
be back in good time; but that he had missed 
his way in the dark and been obliged to pass the 
night in the fields. Being unable to furnish any 
satisfactory evidence as to the place where this 
happened, he was suspected of the murder, and 
immediately apprehended and accused of the | 
deed. He denied it firmly. No regard was 
paid to this, and the torture was applied in order 
to force a confession. At the first degree, over- 
come by the agony, he begged to be spared, and 
acknowledged that he was the murderer. : 

The report of these circumstances soon spread 
over the whole city. All who knew the candi- © 
date as a teacher felt a great regard for him, on 
account of his irréproachable conduct, his gentle 
manners, and his affectionate treatment of his 
pupils. ‘They were quite astounded. They 
deemed him absolutely incapable of such a 
crime, and resolved to send a deputation to 
Cocceji, who was then minister of justice, to 
represent to him that it was extremely probable, — 
considering the unimpeachable character which 
the candidate had maintained all his life, that his 
confession had only been wrung from him by © 
the pangs of the torture, and that it was not | 
founded on truth. Cocceji gave a patient hear- 
ing to the deputies, and dismissed them with | 
the assurance that their hints should be attended © 
to. He did not stop there; but immediately 
ordered ull the documents relative to the mur- 
der, and to the examinations of the candidate to 
be sent to him. 

On an om ve perusal, he found that no J 
proper inquiry had yet been made to ascertain 
whether the widow might not have strangled 
herself. ‘To this end he gave directions for an 
examination of the corpse, which, according to 
the practice then prevailing, had not been touch- 
ed. The executioner of Berlin was ordered to 
attend this examination, that he might give his 
opinion respecting the strangling. He remarked 
that the knot upon the card ‘a a profes 
one. Cocceji was struck by ‘this expression. 
He sent for the man, and asked him what he — 
meant by the word professional. ‘It is a par- 
ticular way,” said he, ‘that we have of tying a 
knot upon a cord, when we have to hang a thief, — 
to put him the sooner out of his misery.” —* Is 
there then any particular art in it?’ asked Coc- 
ceji. ** Certainly not,”’ rejoined the executioner, 
‘but it is a knack which is known only to those 
who belong to the profession.” 
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~ On due consideration of this circumstance, the 
minister directed inquiry to be made, whether 
executioners from other places or their assistants 
had been in Berlin about that time. It was soon 
ascertained that two assistants of the executioner 
of Spandau had come to Berlin, in the evening 
of the day before the discovery of the murder. 
‘They were own brothers of the deceased, He 
ordered them to be apprehended, and they con- 
fessed the fact. ‘They had strangled their sister 
that, as her next heirs, they might obtain pos- 
session of her property. 

We are told that when Cocceji reported this 
case to the king, it made such an impression 
upon him, that he immediately issued the ordi- 
nance strictly forbidding the application of the 
torture. It may be well to add, that the authen- 
ticity of this story, though admitted by most 
writers, is doubted by some ; but, as it appears 
to me to involve no improbability or inconsis- 
tency, I have thought it right to lay it before the 
reader. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Hostile Demonstrations of Austria—Frederick’s Contempt for 
the Marquise de Pompadour and Louis XV.—Personal Antipa- 
thy of Elizabeth, empress of Russia, to the King—Political 
State of Europe—The Hostilities in North America between 
England and France, the true Origin of the Seven Years’ War 
—Frederick concludes a Treaty of Alliance with England— 
Treaty between France and Austria—Preparations of Austria 
and Russia for war against Frederick—He obtains secret in- 
formation of all the Designs of his Enemies—His Interviews 
with Sir Andrew Mitchell, the new English Embassadur— 
Evasive replies of Maria Theresa to the King’s demand of ex- 
planations—-Frederics s Reconciliation with Field-marshal 
Schwerin; and with General Zieten—In a conference with 
Schwerin, and Generals Winterfeld and Retzow, he communi- 
cates his determination to open the Campaign forthwith—Sir 
Andrew Mitchel. ; his Character. 

During these years of peace, Frederick was 
too sagacious a politician to neglect the means of 
increasing his military strength. ‘The army, 
augmented to 160,000 men, was improved and 
trained to the highest state of discipline ; fortres- 
ses were built and repaired: and ample stores of 
all the munitions of war were provided. ‘The 
wisdom of these precautions became more and 
more manifest. While the king was daily in- 
fusing fresh life into all the provinces of his do- 
minions, and acquiring for Berlin the appellation 
of the German Athens, Maria Theresa, on her 
part, was also engaged in works worthy of a 
great sovereign. A new impulse was given to 
the development of the military force of Austria, 
and, to impart harmony to the whole adminis- 
tration, count Kaunitz was placed at the head 
of it in 1753. ‘This extraordinary man con- 
ducted not only all the foreign political affairs 
of the Austrian cabinet, till the period of the 
French revolution, but had an equal influence 
over the internal concerns of the monarchy; so 
that the empress herself adopted his measures 
sometimes against her own wishes and convic- 
tions. In regard to Prussia the views of both 
exactly"€oincided. Long before he was placed 
at the head of the cabinet, the efforts of Kau- 
nitz had been exerted for the injury of Prus- 
sia, - Maria "Phe could not forget Silesia, 
which was so pfosperous under the new sceptre. 
The treaties of Berlin and Dresden were only a 
compulsory armistice, and she hoped by means 
of powerful alliances to reconquer the lost pro- 
vince. Nay, her endeavours, supported by 
England, delayed the guarantee of the treaty of 
Berlin by the court of St. Petersburg, and no 
Sooner was a general peace concluded at Aix la 
Chapelle than she made overtures to Blondel, 
the French ambassador in Vienna, to which, 
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however, the court of France, adhering t 
political system, and being pacifically disposed, 
would not listen; it even declined the offer of 
Flanders and Brabant, made by the House of 
Habsburg, if it would prevail upon Prussia to 
cede Silesia. But when, in December 1750, the 
marquis d’Hautefort was sent as ambassador to 
Vienna, and Kaunitz to Paris, a closer connex- 
ion took place between the two courts. The 
marquise de Pompadour, the profligate and licen- 
tious mistress of Louis XV., was gained, and 
things wore an aspect most favourable to the 
views of the Austrian cabinet. 

It is probable that Frederick, had he been so 
disposed, might himself have won the cabinet of 
Versailles ; for in 1750, when Voltaire came to 
Potsdam, he brought with him the most flatter- 
ing homage from the all-powerful mistress of 
his sovereign. ‘I don’t know her,’’ was the 
reply of the philosopher of Sans-Souci ; ‘this is 
not the country of the Lingam.” Baron Knyp- 
hausen, the Prussian ambassador, was the only 
diplomatist, who, by command of his master, 
never visited the marquise. Very different was 
the conduct of the court of Vienna. Maria 
Theresa demeaned herself so far as to write to 
the favourite with her own hand; to call her 
*¢ princess”’ and *‘ cousin,” nay, even her ‘ dear 
sister’’—for the object was Silesia, revenge upon 
the most dangerous of her enemies ;—and these 
flatteries had the desired effect. The influence 
of Prussia with the French cabinet gradually de- 
clined; and Louis XV. was gratified by the 
prospect of humbling Frederick, and controlling, 
jointly with Austria, the destinies of Europe. It 
must be confessed that the great king, in the 
feeling of his personal superiority, paid too little 
regard to the circumstances that might have been 
advantageous to him: in conversation, in letters, 
in poems, nay .even in diplomatic correspon- 
dence, he gave free scope to his sarcasms; he 
every where pronounced, as a servant of that 
Muse who sits in judgment on the world, con- 
demnation upon bad princes and their assistants. 
For Louis XV. he had such a thorough contempt 
that he used to divide his reign, in reference to 
his three principal mistresses, into Cotillon 1, 
2, and 3. No wonder that the heretic king be- 
came an object of detestation on the banks of 
the Seine. 

Elizabeth, empress of Russia, had likewise a 
personal antipathy to the Prussian monarch. He 
had warned her predecessor, the empress Anne, 
against the designs of Elizabeth, who soon after- 
wards actually hurled the former from the throne. 
But this was not the only cause of offence given 
by Frederick to the latter, whose enmity was 
roused in a still greater degree by the satirical 
remarks in which he indulged om her licentious 
intrigues. ‘The king had a very handsome hus- 
sar among the immediate attendants on his per- 
son. One day, this man entered his apartment 
while Frederick was conversing with a French 
gentleman. ‘“ That,” said the king jocosely, 
‘is the handsomest fellow in my dominions ; I 
am going to send him as ambassador to Russia.” 
The courts of Austria and Saxony took goo 
care that the empress should be informed of such 
sallies, and she never forgot them. Beatuchef, 
the chancellor, was an inveterate enemy of F're- 
derick’s, and it was he who brought about in 
May 1746 the remarkable treaty between the 
imperial courts of Russia aad Germany. That 
treaty, concluded only twenty weeks after the 


-peace’of Dresden, aimed at nothing less than the 


utter destruction of Frederick and the Prussian 


° its old 





Rs, a 
monarchy. The fourth secret article expressly 
stipulated that, in case Frederick should attack 
Austria, Poland, or Russia, Maria Theresa 
should not only have a right to recover Silesia, 
but that she should be assisted by 60,000 Russian 
auxiliaries. In the poems of the king of Prussia, 
Bestuchef is described as one of the most atro- 
cious villains; and all his attacks on the minister 
are coupled with the severest remarks on Russia 
and the empress herself. Hence Kaunitz found 
it an easy task to bring the court of Petersburg 
into his views ; and Frederick, who was a sharp- 
sighted politician, might easily foresee the course 
which those great powers would pursue when- 
ever the storm should burst. 

He himself could reckon upon little external 
aid. Spain was attached to I’rance, Saxony to 
Austria. Frederick Augustus could not forget 
the peace of Dresden ; he and his minister Count 
Bruhl form, before Frederick’s tribunal, the 
counterpart to Elizabeth and Bestuchef. Poland, 
long sunk in a mortal lethargy, took no part in 
the political affairs of Europe ; but Sweden, the 
senate of which was favourably disposed towards 
the Prussian monarch, would fain have increased 
her possessions in Pomerania. Denmark was 
bent on peace, let what would happen. Holland, 
since the death of the stadtholder, William IV., 
in 1751, was of little importance. Portugal, as 
the satellite of Great Britain, pursued her quiet 
course, and was mourning the partial destruction 
of her capital. The Swiss were satisfied with 
the laurels won in the golden age of their repub- 
lie; and from Italy neither good nor harm could 
be expected. Of the minor princes of Germany, 
several, besides Saxony, were influenced by 
Austria; some few were closely connected with 
Prussia; others, bought by English gold, were 
favourable to the court of Berlin, when the 
British cabinet thought fit to espouse Frederick’s 
cause. 

Thus the political horizon of Europe became 
more and more overcast. Meanwhile, the ulti- 
mate decision of the approaching severe contest 
proceeded from the new world, for which the 
seven years’ war produced incalculable results. 
The peace of Aix la Chapelle, which reconciled 
the houses of Habsburg and Bourbon, left unde- 
cided claims between France and England be- 
yond the Atlantic. Nova Scotia had been ceded 
by the peace of Utrecht to England; its bounda- 
ries were a disputed point; so were those of 
Canada, which the court of Versailles wished to 
connect with Louisiana. To this end France 
erected forts on the Ohio. These seemed to 
threaten the safety of the English colonies, espe- 
cially Virginia. ‘The plenipotentiaries of both 
powers had been striving for years to settle these 
differences, but in vain. The English then re- 
solved to right themselves ; and in June, 1755, 
Admiral Boscawen took two French ships of the 
line off Newfoundland. This was the com- 
mencement of hostilities between France and 
England, the spark which kindled the seven 
years’ war in Germany. 

The treaty of Prussia with France was to ex- 
pire in June, 1756. The king made proposals 
through Baron Knyphausen, for a new alliance 
against England. D’Argenson, minister at war, 
and some other influential persons, were in fa- 
vour of the measure, and the Duke de Nivernois 
was appointed in July, 1755, as ambassador ex- 
traordinary to Berlin. ‘*‘ The king of France,” 
says Voltaire, ‘‘ anxious to conciliate Frederick, 
sent to him the Duke de Nivernois, a man of 
talent, and who himself wrote pretty verses. 
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The embassy of a duke and peer, as well as a 
poet, would, it was thought, flatter the vanity 
and the taste of Frederick. But the latter 
laughed at the king of France; signed his treaty 
with England, the very day the ambassador ar- 
rived in Berlin, played off with great civility the 
duke and peer, and wrote an epigram against the 
poet.” 

These few lines show, in a striking manner, 
how Voltaire, in all his writings, was incessantly 
straining at effect, and how regardless he was of 
truth even in matters of history; for the fact is, 
that, though the duke did not set out on his mis- 
sion till December, the treaty between Prussia 
and England was not signed in London before 
the 16th of January, 1756. The ratification of 
this treaty, indeed, arrived in Berlin during the 
residence of the French ambassador in that city. 
He had been instructed by his court to instigate 
the king to the invasion of Hanover by the offer 
of the West India island of Tobago, then a de- 
sert. Frederick smiled at this extraordinary 
offer, and requested the duke to look out for 
some person fitter than he was to be governor of 
Barataria. He concluded by showing him his 
treaty with England, and Nivernois was there- 
upon recalled. 

By this treaty, the two powers mutually gua- 
rantied the integrity of each other’s dominions, 
and engaged not to suffer any foreign military 
force to enter Germany. ‘To this end, Great 
Britain had, in the middle of the year 1755, con- 
cluded subsidiary treaties with Hesse Cassel and 
some of the minor princes of Germany. Fre- 
derick hoped, moreover, that the close connec- 
tion of the British cabinet with Russia might 
keep the latter from joining his enemies; but, in 
this expectation, he was disappointed. Driven | 
to the necessity of a decision by the English 
reprisals, the first formal conferences were held 
on the 22d of September, 1755, at Babiole, the 
country-seat of the Marquise De Pompadour; 
and the interest of Austria, supported by the 
mistress, Count Stahremberg, and Count de Ber- | 
nis, outweighed that of Prussia. On the Ist of 
May, 1756, a double treaty was concluded at 
Versailles between France and Austria, stipu- | 
lating neutrality in the quarrel with England con- 
cerning America, and mutual guarantee and de- 
fence against hostile invasions. 

This Catholic league against the Protestant 


is not I,” said she to Keith, the English ambas- 
sador, ‘‘ who have abandoned the old system, 
but your court has at once abandoned the system 
and me, in concluding a treaty with the king of 
Prussia. The news of that treaty came upon 
me like a stroke of apoplexy.” 

It has been contended that the object of Aus- 
tria was to excite Frederick by threats to com- 
mence hostilities, that Russia and France might 
be bound to furnish the succours stipulated by 
treaty, and that Frederick might raise new ene- 
mies against himself among the German princes. 
If this really was the object of Austria, her pro- 
ceedings, and those of her allies, were well cal- 
culated to accomplish it, though neither Russia 
nor France needed any fresh motive to a volun- 





tary participation in the war against Frederick, 
The Russians were assembling a force of 100,000 
men in Livonia, near the Prussian frontiers ; 
while Austria was collecting an army of 80,000 
in Bohemia and Moravia, strengthening the regi- 
ments, drawing a cordon round Silesia, and 
marking out camps close to the borders of the 
Prussian portion of that province. ‘The osten- 
tation with which these preparations were carried 
on not only bespoke a confidence in the success 
of matured plans, but also a wish to provoke 
Frederick to strike the first blow. The public 
papers detailed all the cireumstances of the new 
armaments, and spoke of the loans to be contracted 
by Austria, if the savings of the past years of 
peace should prove inadequate to defray the 
expense. Kaunitz held frequent conferences 
with Neipperg, Browne, and Piccolomini, gene- 
rals of high reputation, the second of whom was 
already appointed to command the troops in Bo- 
hemia, and the third those in Moravia; while 
Nadasdy was charged to guard the pass of Jub- 
lunka. 

It was but natural that Frederick should arm 
against preparations so openly made, and the ob- 
ject of which could not be doubted. But it is 
remarkable that the re-enforcement of the troops 
in Pomerania, which could only be intended for 
security against Russia, should be alleged by 
Austria as a pretext and justification of her arma- 
ments in Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, and Mora- 
via. Frederick, indeed, required neither a long 
time, nor any extraordinary efforts, to get his 
troops in readiness. With wise foresight, he had 
during the peace employed his surplus revenues 





caused great rejoicing in Paris, which was re- | 
newed when De la Galissoniére foiled the Eng- | 
lish Admiral Byng on the 20th of May in the | 
sea-fight off Minorca, and the duke of Richelieu 
a few days afterwards reduced that island. But | 
this war produced an almost uninterrupted series 
of disasters and humiliations for France, aug- 
mented the burden of her debt, and urged on that | 
memorzble revolution, which brought inex- | 
pressible misery upon the Bourbons and upon 
the children of the Empress Queen herself, and 
at the end of which we have perhaps not yet 
arrived. Such was the tendency of that league 
of the great powers against the Prussian ‘Mmo- 
narch; and its interest is heightened by the le- 
vity with which the Marquise de Pompadour 
revealed her almost prophetic anticipations of the 
distant storm, when, in the intoxication of her 
momentary prosperity, she replied to all the ap- 
prehensions expressed relative to the future: 
‘‘ No matter! after us the deluge !”’ 

When Maria Theresa was informed of the 
treaty concluded by Frederick with Great Britain, 
she would fain have made it appear that Austria 











had furnished no occasion for that measure. “ It 


in completing and improving his army, and could 
take the field at any moment with his highly dis- 
ciplined and courageous troops. 

England, meanwhile, recommended caaiion. 
and forbearance from every thing that could ‘ur- 
nish Austria with a pretext for continuing her 
armaments. . But Frederick had long been in 
possession of the secrets of his enemies; he 
knew what he had to fear, and that he had no- 
thing to hope. Menzel, secretary to the cabinet 
of Dresden, had been bribed by Maltzahn, the 
Prussian envoy at the court of Saxony, and fur- 
nished him with copies of the notes and de- 
spatches of the ambassadors, by means of a key 
made in Berlin to the chest in which those pa- 
pers were deposited.* The secretary of the 





* Menzel afterwards went to Warsaw in the reti- 
nue of King Augustus III. When his treachery was 
discovered, he fled, taken at Prague, and at first 
a up % an e was removed in 1763 to the 
ortress of Konigstein in Saxony, loaded withehains, 
but subsequently kept there in less severe confine- 


Austrian ambassador in Berlin also betrayed jm. 
portant documents; and Wolkow, the Russiay 
counsellor of staie, faithfully reported 10 the 
Grand-duke Peter all the plans and resolutions 
of the privy council, which that enthusiastic aq. 
mirer of Frederick punctually transmitted to Ber. 
lin. The two imperial courts had firmly re. 
solved, in the spring of 1756, to make a joint 
attack; but, as the court of Petersburg was jn 
want of recruits, seamen and magazines, it had 
been agreed tu wait until the following year, 

When, therefore, Sir Andrew Mitchell, the 
ambassador, sent on occasion of the new alliance 
by the court of St. James’s to that of Berlin, had 
his first audience of Frederick on the 13th of 
May, 1756, and, in confident reliance on his 
treaty with Russia, expressed his doubts of a 
continental war under the idea that Austria would 
not be a match for Russia, England, and Prussia, 
whom he conceived to be leagued together, the 
king, who was more intimately acquainted with 
the state of political affairs, might well ask and 
repeat the question: ‘* Are you quite sure of the 
Russians ?’’ Still he had no idea that a rupture 
was so near at hand, ‘ Nothing will be done 
this year,” he observed, * for that I can pledge 
my life; but I presume not to say what may 
take place in the next.’”’ Mitchell, in his de- 
spatch to his court, remarks: ‘* From the doubts 
and mistrust which the king manifested in his 
repeated questions concerning our relations with 
Russia, | suspect that he has received accounts 
from that quarter which represent them as less 
favourable than I had reason to consider them 
when [ left England.” 

It was not long before the British court per- 
ceived that it had nothing to hope from Russia, 
unless it needed assistance against Frederick. 
On the 22d of June, the king demanded of the 
ambassador an explicit declaration of what Eng- 
land meant to do for nim. ‘ Although,” said 
he, ‘I have entered into no new treaty, on ac- 
count of the new circumstances in which I am 
pore: I ior upon the good faith of the king of 

ngland and his efficient assistance, as nothing 
but my alliance with him has plunged me into 
this danger.”” ,On the 9th of July, the British 
ministers declared their readiness to conclude a 
treaty of mutual defence, without taking any 
steps in proof of that disposition ; and they still 
doubted the speedy commencement of hostilities, 
of which Frederick felt increasing apprehensions. 
But as tidings of redoubled preparations for war 
on all sides reached Prussia, and the king be- 
gan, towards the end of July, to think that it 
would be better to anticipate the designs of his 
enemies, the cautious British diploniatist pre- 
vailed upon him first to call upon the court of 
Vienna for some explanation of the motives for 
those preparations. 

The answer of the court of Vienna was vague 
and evasive. From a copy of the de h of the 
Saxon ambassador, which reached F'rederick’s 
hands, he learned that this answer had been so 
worded expressly to cause the king either to ex- 
haust his resources in counterearmaments, or to 
strike the first blow, in which ease alone Austria 
could reckon upon the unconditional participa- 
tion of her allies. On the 26th of June, the em- 
press herself read the reply with some embar- 
rassment to Klinggraf, the Prussian ambassador. 
It was to this effect, that, ‘in the present eritical 
state of’ general affairs, her duty and the dignity 
of her crown required her to take measures con- 
ducive to her own safety and to that of her 





ment till his death in 1796, at the age of 70. 
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ioned the ambassador to retire. 
It was not likely that such an evasive answer 
this would satisfy Frederick. On the 2d of 
ugust, he thus wrote to his ambassador in Vi- 
enna: “I'he reply of the court of Vienna is the 
ess satisfactory, as I am in possession of the 
lans of attack of Russia and Austria, and have 
roofs that their execution has been deferred only 
because the Russians are not ready. I therefore 
deem myself justified in demanding from the 
empress a precise and explicit declaration that 
she has no intention to attack me either during 
the present or the next year. Whether she gives 
me this declaration in writing or verbally, in the 
presence of the ambassadors of England and 
France, is indifferent to me, and depends upon 
her own pleasure ; but I must know whether I 
am to expect war or peace. ‘his the empress 
alone can decide. But if I receive an oracular, 
equivocating, evasive answer, the empress will 
have to reproach herself for all the consequences 
that it must draw upon her. I shall regard it as 
a confirmation of the dangerous schemes which 
Russia has planned against me, and [ call Hea- 
ven to witness that I am innocent of the calami- 
tous results of such conduct.” 


The answer from Vienna of the 20th of Au- 
gust argued at great length that Prussia had been 
the first to arm, and that the treaty of the 22d of 
May, 1746, between Russia and Austria was not 
an offensive treaty, which sufficiently showed 
how unfounded were the apprehensions of Prus- 
sia; for the rest, it referred to the first answer of 
the 26th of July. In this predicament, Frede- 


rick would fain have made an ally of Saxony; | 


but all his endeavours to conciliate the king of 
Poland proved fruitless. Every thing foreboded 
speedy hostilities ; and the king was convinced, 
as on the former occasion, that it would be most 
advantageous to him not to await, but to antici- 
pate the attack, and to surprise his enemies be- 
fore they had completed their preparations. 
Frederick, though a consummate judge of mili- 


tary merit, showed himself, through his whole | 


life, but too ready to affront even his best officers 
on what might be deemed very slight occasions. 
Thus we have seen that, during the second Sile- 
sian war, the brave Marshal Schwerin, who had 
rendered the most important services to his sove- 
reign, as yet inexperienced in military operations, 
had fallen into disgrace, quitted the army, and 
retired to his estates. Accidentally meeting his 
brother at the Ridotto, soon after the conclusion 
of peace, the king inquired: ** What is the mar- 
shal doing ?’””—** He is attending to the cultiva- 
tion of his estates and the management of his 
affairs, your majesty ; for the rest, he is quite 
well.”—** When you write to him, salute him in 
my name,”’ rejoined Frederick. ‘+ He is a great 
man, but he is obstinate, and forgets that | am 
king.” A year*afterwards, he invited the mar- 
shal to Berlin. Schwerin went, and was in the 
king’s ante-chamber by eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, just as his hussar was taking in coffee. He 
sent in his name. The king gave no answer, 
took up his flute, and walked to and fro for 
a quarter of an hour extemporizing. Laying 
down his instrument, he buckled on his sword, 
and then ordered the marshal to be admitted. He 
motioned the attendant to retire. Of the conver- 
sation that ensued, nothing is known, but that it 
was at first loud and warm, gradually subsiding 
till nothing could be heard in the ante-chamber. 
Schwerin was in high spirits when he left 


‘sts of any person.” ‘The empress then mo-| the king, who had given him an invitation to 


dinner. 

Before the commencement of hostilities, Fre- 
derick was anxious to conciliate another of the 
tried and distinguished leaders of his troops. Zie- 
ten, the dashing commander of the hussars, had 
been for some time in disgrace with the king. 
He, with many other officers, had early con- 
ceived a jealousy of Winterfeld, because Frede- 
rick was thought to honour him with his more 
especial confidence, and frequently gave him 
commissions, to which his rank might be sup- 
posed not to entitle him. In 1745, he even pre- 
ferred a formal complaint on this subject to the 
king, and accused Winterfeld of doing him ill 
offices with his majesty. ‘* Be assured,” re- 
plied Frederick, ** that I have seen with great pain 
from your letter that you entertain the idea that 
I have taken a dislike to you, or am discontented 
with your services. I beg you to believe that 
neither the one nor the other is the case ; that, 
on the contrary, I esteem you as a meritorious 
officer, and am perfectly satisfied with your va- 
lour, skill, and fidelity. But, if at times I give 
particular commissions to Winterfeld to do this 
or that, according to my instructions imparted to 
him in secrecy, | cannot suffer any one to inter- 
fere in such matters, or to tie my hands, espe- 
cially as in these cases there is nothing that 
trenches on your rank and seniority. 1 hope 
this will make you quite easy on the subject.” 

Zieten had, in his regiment, many volunteers 
of distinction, in favour of whom he was less 


him the severe displeasure of the king. 


Spandau. Zieten was there with his hussars. 
The regiment was advancing into the line, pre- 
ceded by the kettle-drums which it had taken at 
Katholisch-Hennersdorf. ‘ You are good for 
nothing,” cried the king, ‘back, behind the 
front!’ Afterwards, at the special review, he 
upbraided the whole regiment in the severest 
terms, and said that it was composed, “ of rude 
‘unplaned clowns.” In this manner he con- 
tinued to vent his displeasure. Zieten, who was 
| standing before the front with drawn sabre, could 
| no longer repress his boiling indignation. ‘Turn- 
|ing towards the king, and thrusting his sabre, 
| rattling with the vehemence of the action into 
its scabbard, he said in an emphatic tone: “If, 
then, in the devil’s name, we are good for nothing 
now, there was a time when we knew how to do 
our duty like brave men. At that time, when we 
were needed, we were good enough.”’—* Yes,” 
cried Fredurick, quite as angrily, “then you 
were good, now you are good for nothing what- 
ever.”” During the time the mancuvres lasted, 
Zieten never drew his sabre again, but remained 
in the camp as a mere spectator. In a subsequent 
review, the king was dissatisfied with an attack 
of the same regiment, and said angrily to Zie- 
ten: ‘*I will see no more of you and your regi- 
ment—get out of my sight!” ‘The general gal- 
loped off to his regiment, drew it out of the line, 
and without ceremony marched it off to its gar- 
rison. 

Now, on the eve of war, Frederick felt that it 
would be politic to make up matters with the 
brave general of hussars. To this end, he 
directed Winterfeld to sound him as to what he 
should do in case of hostilities. 








displeasure; 











impaired by heavy sorrows, but also because the 


king has conceived such an antipathy to my 
principles that | have no prospect of recovering 
his favour.’’ Winterfeld strove to dissuade him 
from his intention, and intimated that ever so 
slight a step would be sufficient to make the king 
his friend for ever. ‘This step the brave soldier 
declined to take, conceiving that he had a right to 
demand justice instead of being called upon to 
make submissions: he therefore begged W inter- 
feld, not without irony, to use all his influence 
with the king to procure for him as speedily as 
possible the dismission which he desired. 
Winterfeld reported the result to the king, and 
Frederick perceived that it was necessary for him 
to do something himself to conciliate the old 
general. Zieten was then residing in Berlin, and 
Frederick, confident of the success of his great 
superiority, paid him a personal visit. Zieten 
received the monarch with all due respect; the 


| king strove to persuade his old comrade that the 
| source of all preceding misunderstandings was a 


false notion which he had taken up, and offered 
him his hand in token of peace. Zieten struggled 
long with contending emotions, and would per- 
haps have found means to baffle the king, had not 
the latter known how to touch him in the tenderest 
point. ** No,”’ said he, with that expression of 
eye and tone which rendered him irresistible, **1 
am sure you will not refuse me; for a loyal 
general, like you, cannot desert his king and his 
country, when entering upon a dangerous war: 
both have placed their reliance upon you as 


strict in regard to discipline, and this drew upon | the most honest of patriots’’—Zieten, deeply 
In the | agitated, sunk at the king’s feet. 
year 1753, a great encampment was formed near | lasting fidelity to your majesty,” said he, “I 


‘¢] swear ever- 


swear to dedicate to you the last drop of blood 
in my veins.”” The history of the ensuing war 
will show how nobly the veteran performed this 
vow. 

Frederick was still obliged to keep his design 
of opening the campaign at once a profound 
secret. It behooved him to clear himself from 
all possible suspicion in the minds of his own 
officers that he was striving to draw down the 
tempest. He summoned his principal generals 
to Potsdam, and there, in an audience which he 
gave to marshal Schwerin, and at which generals 
Winterfeld and Retzow were present, he com- 
municated to those confidential servants the 
resolution which he had formed to frustrate the 
plan of his enemies before it could be put into 
execution, informing them that to this end the 
arrangments for marching were already made, 
and that there was now nothing to do but to 
devise the most efficient plan of operation. 

Winterfeld, the king’s faithful adviser, was the 
only one who had been previously initiated into 
his secret. Schwerin and Retzow were sur- 
prised, and the former seemed hurt that he had 
not been earlier acquainted with the king’s inten- 
tions. It was perhaps the caution of age which 
led him to make some remonstrances ; he thought 
it rash to hazard the welfare of the state, and re- 
commended rather that every effort should be 
tried to divert the storm and to render it harmless. 
Retzow, an organ of the princes of the blood, who 
were extremely averse to the war, because they 


| had not penetration enough to discover the neces- 
| sity for it, coincided with the marshal on a dif- 


ferent ground. He urged that it was dangerous to 


«| shall solicit | be the first to take up arms, as that would rouse 
my dismission,” replied Zieten, who was far | anew the jealousy of the European court; while 
more deeply afflicted by the recent loss of his | the cabinet of Vienna would not fail to attribute 
wife and his only son, than by the king’s | the war to the king’s thirst of conquest, and to 
“not only because my health is | call upon the guarantees of the treaty of West- 
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phalia to maintain the peace of Germany : besides, 
Prussia was unable to cope with such superior 
powers. Winterfeld, on the contrary, defended 
the views of the king: he insisted that it was 
better suited to the position of the state to attack 
than to wait to be attacked; that it now seemed 
easy to transfer the theatre of the war to the Aus- 
trian territory, and that success was the more 
certain, inasmuch as Austria had not completed 
her armaments, and Russia had relapsed into her 
former inactivity. ‘Thus did opinions differ, till 
the king produced the papers which he had con- 
trived to obtain from the archives at Dresden and 
other sources. ‘ From these you will see, gen- 
tlemen,”’ said he, ** the danger which impends 
over our heads; and you will do me the justice 
to admit that it is a duty which I owe to my own 
honour and to the security of my dominions, to 
attack the Saxons and Austrians, and to strangle 
their atrocious design in the birth, before they can 
receive assistance from their allies. Prepared as 
I am, I shall not fail to set my army in motion as 
soon as the question—Which is the best way to 
open the campaign ? can be decided.” 

Schwerin and Retzow could not make any fur- 
ther opposition, nay, the former recovering all 
his youthful ardour, exclaimed: * If we must 
have war, let us march to-morrow, take posses- 
sion of Saxony, and in that country abounding 
with corn, establish our magizines, to secure our 
future operations in Bohemia.” 

It must have been precisely about this time, 
that in an interview with Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
who, it may be presumed, was endeavouring to 
dissuade him from immediate hostilities, Fre- 
derick burst forth into these indignant exclama- 
tions; ‘ What, sir!—What do you see in my 
face ?—-Was my nose made, do you think, to re- 
ceive fillips?—By , 1 will not put up with 
them !’"—** Nobody,”’ replied the ambassador, 
‘« will have the hardihood to insult your majesty ; 
and even were this to be done, your character is 
too well known in Europe to leave the least 
doubt in what manner the affront would be re- 
sented. Indeed, among all your majesty’s great 
qualities, I never heard mention made of patience 
and passive endurance. ” 

The British government could not have selec- 
ted a fitter representative at the court of Prussia 
than Sir Andrew Mitchell. Possessing solid, ra- 
ther than showy qualities, integrity, and courage, 
he soon became a warm admirer of the king’s, 
who honoured him with his friendship as long as 
he lived. He advocated Frederick’s interest with 
the English court, accompanied him in all the 
campaigns of the eventful seven years’ war, and 
showed amidst dangers, the coolness of the 
philosopher, and in conversation the wit of the 
polished man of the world. One day, in the 
course of the war, the king said to him: “1 flat- 
ter myself, Sir Andrew, that England will this 
year make new exertions to support me in con- 
quering an advantageous peace.’’—*‘ Sire,” re- 
plied the ambassador, * let us hope that, by the 
help of God, we shall force our enemies to this 
so desirable peace.’’ “ By the help of God?” 
asked the king; ‘* I did not know that he was one 
of your allies, ’’—*Yes, Sire, and the only one 
who costs us no subsidies.’’—* It seems to me 
then that he helps you according as you pay 
him.” 

Sir Andrew retained his post till his death in 
January 1771 in Berlin, and was buried in the 
church of the Dorotheenstadt, where his friend 
Burnett erected a monument to his memory. 








Whites wics. 


BY Mas. OPIE, 


Clara Delancy and Eleanor Musgrave were 
passing the morning together alone at the house 
of their guardian, with whom they resided, and 
were reading the last volume of an interesting 
book, when ther were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Somerville, a lady who came to 
pay them a morning visit. 

‘* What an unfortunate interruption,” said 
Clara, when the servant announced their visitor. 

‘‘ Unfortunate indeed,’ replied Eleanor, ‘1 
hope she will not stay long ; and I heartily wish 
she was at Nova Scotia.” 

Mrs. Somerville now entered the room, and 
Eleanor hastened to her with an extended hand, 
and assured her she was delighted to see her; 
but Clara simply asked how she did, and set her 
a chair. 

‘Tam afraid I interrupted you,’ said Mrs. 
Somerville. 

**Q dear! not at all,” replied Eleanor; ** and 
if you did, we should be happy to be so inter- 
rupted.” 

But Clara said nothing. And the conversa- 
tion fell into its usual routine of weather, gossip, 
dress, and the common et cetera of topics, when 
the object of the conversers is not to improve, 
but to kill time; for, though both Clara and 
Eleanor had cultivated understandings, and could 
talk better than most women, Mrs. Somerville 
was not a woman capable of calling forth their 
powers of mind in any way. 

At last, having exhausted these usual subjects, 
and being come to a pause, ‘ prophetic,”’ as the 
cousins hoped, of an * end” to the visit, Mrs. 
Somerville said, ** So, young ladies, I find Mrs. 
Harrison has been giving a ball ?”’ 

‘A little dance rather,” observed Clara. 

**A dance! No, indeed,’’ cried Eleanor, 
frowning aside at Clara; ‘it was a ball, and a 
very charming one it was.” 

‘** You were there then ?”’ 

‘Yes, we were both there ;—why were not 
you of the party ?”’ 

“O dear!’ replied Mrs. Somerville with a 
sneer, and drawing up her head; * it was very 
unlikely Mr. and Mrs. Harrison should invite 
us to any of their splendid doings ;—besides, if 
they had, we should not have gone, for we can’t 
afford to give balls in return.” 

‘* Indeed,” said Clara, ‘this party was neither 
a ball nor anything splendid.” 

** What can you mean, Clara, by saying so ?”’ 
interrupted Eleanor; ‘‘ were there not several 
couples dancing—the very best company the 
place affords ;—excellent music, and an elegant 
supper ?”’ 

‘* Good company as far as it went ; but I must 
say that it was merely a little party, got together 
in a hurry to celebrate the birth-day of their 
eldest daughter and the return of young Harri- 
son (the Guinea-pig as they call him) from his 
first East India voyage; and the couples chiefly 
consisted of their children and their children’s 
play-fellows. As to the supper—” 

‘« It was elegant and excellent,” cried Eleanor 
interrupting her, ‘* as well as the whole enter- 
tainment, call it by what name you please ;— 
cold moor game, boar’s head, goose pie, pine- 
apples, grapes, West India sweet-meats, cham- 


Here Mrs. Somerville rose in violent emction, 
and declared that “she wondered at the impu. 
dence of a man who was a bankrupt not six 
months ago, and whose certificate was not yet 
signed, in giving such an expensive entertain. 
ment and supper.” 

‘‘ Indeed, madam,” said Clara, ** the supper | 
am convinced cost them nothing; and— 

“Yes, Miss Delancy, yes, 1 see your good- 
natured motive; you wish to excuse them to 
me, and I know why; but Miss Musgrave has 
told me the truth, and— But good morning, 
young ladies ; when my husband fails, and seem- 
ingly can’t pay ten shillings in the pound, then 
we will give fine balls and magnificent suppers— 
good morning, good morning,’’ and out of the 
room she hastened. 

‘* A hateful, spiteful, envious creature,’’ ex. 
claimed Eleanor ; ‘1 said what I did on purpose 
to tease her; for | knew she was always jealous 
of the poor Harrisons, particularly of that charm- 
ing Mrs. Harrison; and even their misfortunes 
could not soften her heart towards them.” 

“But why did you exaggerate so grossly? 
why did you injure them in order to tease her? 
You know that much of what you said was ab- 
solutely false, and all gross exaggeration.” 

‘* Nay, can you deny that there were on the 
table all the things which | named ?” 

‘* There were the remains of a goose pie sent 
from the North ; ‘the remains of a boar’s head, 
also a present; one pine-apple, and some grapes, 
from their friend Sir Charles Mowbray’s hot- 
house ; and a pot of ginger, which their son 
brought; but the music, which you so much 
extolled, was the piano-forte played by Mrs. 
Harrison, and the tambourine by one of her 
daughters ; and the champagne was only green 
gooseberry wine made at home. Yet this sim- 
ple and cheap pleasure you magnified into a 
splendid and expensive entertainment, wholly 
unfitting their circumstances.” 

**O never mind, as [I mortified that woman ; 
all I wish is that I had been a little more poeti- 
cal in my piece.” 

“That is always unnecessary, for your de- 
scriptions are commonly too poetical.” 

** Why, what harm is there in a little exag- 
geration, or even in a little white lying ?” 

“ Every harm; as ‘rien n'est beau que le 
vrai—le vrai seul est aimable.’ Besides, when 
once a lie is told, who knows what the conse- 
quences may be? and the line might also be 
read ‘nothing is safe but the truth—truth only 
is security.’ ”’ 

‘| am sure it is often very unsafe to tell the 
truth, and very rude too. Suppose I had told 
that spitfire woman she did interrupt us, and we 
wished she had not come 2” 

“‘ Thet was not necessary. But it was equally 
unnecessary for you to tell her you were delight- 
ed to see her, and that she was an agreeable in- 
terruption.”’ " 

‘** But what harm was ‘there in it? and except 
her mortification, which is an agreeable result to 
me—what harm can arise from my pompous 
deseription of the Harrison’s hop, alias ball?” 
**T can’t tell; but I believe that Mr. Somer- 
ville is Mr. Harrison’s principal creditor.” 

‘I had forgotten that,” replied Eleanor, start- 
ing; *¢and I am sorry then I said what I did. 
Yes, it may do mischief.”’ 

“‘T wish then you would call on Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and own that your description far exceeded 
the trath.”’ 








THE END. 


pagne ;—in short—”’ 


‘Indeed I shall own no such thing ; besides, 
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she would not listen or believe you. But come, 
Clara, have done preaching, and let us resume 
our book.” 

Their book was resumed, and Mrs. Somerville 
was soon forgotten in the interest of the story. 
But Mrs. Somerville did noi forget. 

These young ladies were left to the care of 
Mr. Morley, by an old lady who bequeathed to 
them considerable fortunes : but left nothing to 
their brothers and sisters, who were by other 
mothers, and considerably older than they were. 

The old lady also desired that their guardian’s 
house should be their place of residence, when 
they were not at school, till they were five-and- 
twenty; when, and when only, they were to 
take possession of their fortune. But it was 
Clara’s happy lot not to be forced to go to school 
at all; for a wise, a virtuous, a pious, and an 
accomplished mother, still lived to watch over 
her education herself, and resided with her ander 
the roof of Mr. Morley, till a fever carried her 
off in the prime of life. 

This gentleman was now daily expecting his 
nephew, Sidney Davenant, from the East Indies, 
where he had made a considerable property, and 
whence he was summoned home to take posses- 
sion of still greater possessions, left him by Mr. 
Morley’s eldest brother. 

As Sidney Davenant, had been brought up by 
his unele, and had lived with him till he went to 
the East Indies, he was no stranger to his two 
wards ; and he had left so strong and pleasing 
an impression on the memory of Clara Delancy, 
who was two years older than Eleanor,) that 
she felt a degree of flutter and emotion at the 
idea of his return, which her excellent under- 
standing vainly endeavoured to overcome. 

Her guardian, perhaps, was one cause of this 
emotion, because he was fond of joking about 
husbands and setting caps, and indulging in that 
common but vulgar style of talking which is 
often mischievous to weak girls, and fills their 
heads with lovers and coquetry, and is always 
offensive to the sensible and the refined. 

“Well, girls! let us drink the handsome 
nabob!’’ was his usual address after dinner ; 
and a good husband to one of you !” 

As he said this he used to wink his eye and 
look cunning. But Clara observed that his eye 
always rested on Eleanor; and she thence in- 
ferred that he concluded Davenant’s choice, if he 
were allowed to make one, would fall on her. 

‘And no wonder,” thought the humble 
Clara; ‘*she is so very beautiful, and her man- 
ner is so lively and so winning! I can’t flatter 
people as she does, and where I feel the most I 
express the least!” Clara might have added, 
“And her fortune is much larger than mine.” 
But though her guardian did not Jeave out this 
recommendation while thinking over his ward’s 
attractions, Clara was too young and too little 
apt to value riches, to fear Eleanor’s supetiority 
in that article. 

“Pray, Clara,”’ said Eleanor to her, one day, 
“how is your heart affected towards this expect- 
ed nabob ?”’ 

“ My heart, Eleanor,—really I—I don’t ex- 
actly know. By his letiers, and all we hear of 
him, he must be a most excellent man; and I 
recollect he was very fond of me, and very kind 
to me, when I was a child.” 

“And so he was to me, I dare say; but I 
have no recollection of him whatever; and 
should have forgotten there was such a person, 
if my guardian had not reminded me of him.” 








‘‘ J should never have forgotten him, if I had 
never heard his name again; and I remember 
that I cried bitterly when he went away.” 

‘* But you were older than I was.”’ 

** Yes, two years.” 

‘Only two years! 1 thought it had been 
more. But, my dear, you have not yet spoken 
to the point ; I did not ask you what you thought 
of this good gentleman’s letter-writing and vir- 
tues; but I want to know whether you mean to 
‘set your cap at him,’ as our guardian says; 
because I give you fair notice that J do.”’ 

«If so, L am sure you will succeed,” replied 
Clara, in a faint voice; *‘ and I am too humble 
to enter the lists with you. But what will Cap- 
tain Lethbridge say ?”’ 

‘+ Thank you, sweet humility !” said Eleanor ; 
‘‘and Captain Lethbridge may say what he 
pleases. But remember, that if it costs your 
faithful heart a pang to give up your chance 
with this Indian Adonis, I can be generous, and 
withdraw my pretensions.” 

As she said this, she looked at herself in the 
glass; and she thought, and Clara too, as she 
gazed on her, that she had pretensions, which, 
though withdrawn, could not but be felt and ac- 
knowledged. 

And what had Clara to oppose to them !—A 
countenance beautiful from expression-—an ex- 
pression of intellect, sweetness, and of a heart 
devoid of guile. ‘Truth shone on her open brow, 
regulated her actions, and guided her words; 
while an ever-varying colour enlivened the trans- 
parent whiteness of her fine and even skin; and 
a smile which betokened confidence and bene- 
volence was calculaied to call them forth in those 
who associated with her. ‘This sunshine of the 
face made her presence diffuse cheerfulness wher- 
ever she appeared ; and while Eleanor instantly 
excited unqualified admiration, Clara was as cer- 
tain to excite involuntary attachment. 

In personal graces they were very nearly 
equals ; both were tall and finely formed, and 
both excelled in those accomplishments deemed 
essential to the education of young women. 
But Clara was the finer performer on different 
instruments, and the more finished singer. In 
things of more consequence Clara had had a 
considerable advantage over Eleanor. Eleanor 
lost her parents in childhood, and was indebted 
for the formation of her mind and morals wholly 
to a boarding-school; but Clara, as I before 
stated, had the benefit of a mother’s watchful 
tenderness till she was ten years old; and that 
admirable parent was careful to instil into her 
docile and easily awakened mind, the soundest 
principles both of religion and morality. The 
sower of that good seed died, alas! before the 
latest seed-time came. But it did come, and 
ripened into a plentiful harvest; and though the 
monitory voice was hushed, and the watchful 
eye closed, Clara continued to act as if the one 
could still admonish, and the other could still 
observe. 

Clara was right #1 saying that her manners 
were not so popular as those of Eleanor. Elea- 
nor, whose principles were as lax as those of 
persons in general; and who, whenever she 
wished to please, was not withheld from doing 
it by any regard for truth and sincerity, was al- 
ways of the opiniou of those with whom she 
conversed, especially"if her companions were of 
that rank of life which I venture to denominate 
‘persons of worship.” She was, however, 
guarded by a fine understanding from making 
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rent and easy to be detected; and even when 


Clara was most shocked at her utter dereliction 
from truth, she could not but wonder at and 
admire the consummate skill with which she 
avoided all appearance of insincerity. ‘* What 
charms have 1,”’ thought Clara, ** 10 oppose to 
so much beauty and so much art?’ whenever 
the wish to rival Eleanor in Davenant’s admira- 
uon Only too frequently got possession of her. 

Clara unfortunately remembered, that Dave- 
nant had always called her his little wife ; aud 
once too she had overheard her mother say to 
Mr. Morley, * Davenant calls Clara his little 
wife ;—Oh! could [| live to see that union in- 
deed take place, provided the man realizes the 
promise of the boy, | should have lived long 
enough.” From that moment—so careful ought 
parents to be of what they say before children— 
Clara’s little heart fondly cherished the image of 
her affectionate playfellow ; especially as Dave- 
nant continued to call her his little wife even 
when she was grown into a tall girl, and as he 
wrote her a most affectionate letter on the death 
of her mother, whom he idolized. Nor, spite 
of her judgment, could Clara help dwelling on 
these recollections. 

‘* Upon my word, Clara,” said Eleanor to her 
one day, ** you blush so prettily whenever this 
Indian Adonis is talked of, that I suspect you 
are prepared to fall in love with him. ‘Tell me, 
do you not suspect the same thing?” 

‘The conscious Clara was hesitating how to 
answer her, when a servant-came in with a note 
to Eleanor from Lady Sophia Mildred, the wife 
of a Sir Richard Mildred who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, a lady with whom she was a very 
great favourite.—The note was to invite Eleanor 
to dine with her, en famille; and to say she 
would call for her at a certain hour. 

“Tell the servant to tell his lady I will be 
ready at the time she mentions,” said Eleanor. 
Then, forgetting her question to Clara remained 
unanswered, she, to Clara’s great relief, left the 
room to prepare for Lady Sophia. 

This lady’s booby son, the heir of Sir Richard 
Mildred, an ancient and wealthy baronet, was 
under the care of a very respectable man, who 
took eight young gentlemen to educate; and who 
did his duty too strictly by them to be a favourite 
with a weak, unprincipled mother, like Lady 
Sophia Mildred. 

Accordingly she used every method to disgust 
Sir Richard with Mr. Bellamy’s mode of tuition; 
she accused him of severity in his treatment of 
her son, and declared that she should never be 
easy while her darling Augustus was under the 
dominion of such a tyrant. But she talked in 
vain ; Sir Richard found that the boy, spite of his 
idleness, advanced in his learning, and he knew 
Lady Sophia’s weakness too well to be influ- 
enced by her representations. 

In the sympathising bosom of Eleanor this 
lady was in the habit of depositing her conjugal 
griefs ; for Sir Richard’s obstinacy and ill humour 
were never-failing topies with her; and the poor 
boy’s sufferings at school] were always the climax 
of the distress ; and this invitation to dinner just 
received, was, Eleanor knew, the consequence of 
her having some new grief to impart to her. 
Lady Sophia arrived at the appointed time, 
and in their way home the fond mother could 
not forbear calling to see her petted child. But 
she arrived at an unlucky moment; for through 
the open window she saw Mr. Bellamy in the 
act of dragging her son by his arm into the mid- 
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Augustus was red and swelled, and his hair in 
great disorder. 

“A wretch! a ruffian!” screamed out Lady 
Sophia, “ he will kill the child, 1 know he will!” 
And into the school-room rushed Lady Sophia, 
followed by Eleanor, who saw what her ladyship 
saw, but did not draw the same ¢onclusions. 

At sight of his mother, the angry boy burst 
from his preceptor’s hand and flew to het, sob- 
bing and speechless with resentment and the 
desire of vengeance ; while his mother clasped 
him to her bosom, and called him her “ dear 
injured child.” 

Eleanor, meanwhile, was looking at another 
boy, adown whose cheek the blood was stream- 
ing from a wound in the ear, and who had like- 
wise been dragged like a culprit into the middle 
of the room ; while Mr. Bellamy—who till now 
stood in calm and dignified silence waiting to be 
interrogated by Lady Sophia—replied to Elea- 
nor’s question of ‘* How did this young gentle- 
man hurt his ear?’ ‘ Master Mildred bit it, 
Miss Musgrave.” 

On hearing this, the amiable Augustus kicked 
and stamped and roared aloud ; and Lady Sophia 
being afraid her darling should go into fits, took 
him into another room, where there should be 
nothing to wound his sight or his hearing, and 
requested Eleanor to follow. 

When there, she desired her darling to tell 
her what had occasioned the violence which his 
master was using to him when she drove up to 
the door. And at last she gathered from him, 
that he and Master Felton had been quarrelling ; 
and that, as usual, old Bellamy had blamed him, 
and was going to punish him when she appeared. 

‘But he had punished you, the brute !” said 
the enraged Lady Sophia; ‘for 1 declare your 
cheek is swelled with a blow from his clumsy 
hand. And here are all the marks of his odious 
fingers.” 

“And see,” said the boy, ‘“* where my hair is 
pulled off my head !” 

Lady Sophia did look, and saw that his hair 
had indeed been pulled off; and declared she 
would take him home with her, and he should 
never return to the brute again; for now Sir 
Richard would be convinced with his own eyes 
how old Bellamy treated her darling. ‘“ And 
you, Miss Musgrave,” she added, “ are my wit- 
ness of this violence.” 

“I did not see Mr. Bellamy strike Master 
Mildred, madam.” 

‘‘ No, but you see very recent proofs of his 
having struck him; and you saw him drag him 
into the middle of the room.” 

«Yes, but not by the hair of his head.” 

*““O yes you did, 1am sure I saw him; and 
only see how much hair is pulled off.” 

“But not surely by Mr. Bellamy. Master 
Mildred does not say he did it.”’ 

“If he did not, who should, Miss Musgrave ? 
and such a wretch shall no longer torture my 
darling—shall he, Augustus ?” 

** Not rr he did this, madam.” 

“«/f he did this! Did he not do it, Augus- 
tus? Miss Musgrave, you see, does not believe 
it.”’ 

“Why, yes,” said the boy sullenly, who 
found his removal from school depended on the 
establishment of this fact; ‘* and she is naughty 
to say he did not.”” So saying he stuck out his 
elbow at Eleanor, who was silenced but not con- 
vinced. And Lady Sophia told her, “ that the 
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greatest proof of friendship which she could 
give her, would be to bear her testimony to the 








truth of old Bellamy’s treatment of her son, of 
which he must know she was an eye-witness ; 
for,” added Lady Sophia, “Sir Richard would 
not believe me, and would say it was only my 
misrepresentation in order to get my angel boy 
home again. So, my dear friend, all my hopes 
of peace of mind depend on you, for Sir Richard 
always doubts the truth of what I say.” 

‘+ What a disgraceful confession,”’ thought Elea- 
nor, ** for a wife to make!’’ And she began to 
believe that Clara was right in the great value 
which she set on habitual truth-telling, even in 
trifles. 

The amiable Augustus being now pacified, 
Lady Sophia, leading him by the hand, sailed 
into the room with all the dignity of conscious 
rank, and told Mr. Bellamy that she should take 
her son home with her that moment, and that she 
should do her utmost to prevent Sir Richard’s 
even sending him back to a place where he was 
so ill-treated. 

‘If you succeed, madam,” replied Mr. Bel- 
lamy, with a manner as proud and cold as her 
own, “you will do me a great favour, for you 
will rid me of the most troublesome pupil I ever 
had, and I heartily wish your ladyship success.” 
He then went to call up her carriage. 

‘* Fine airs old Bellamy gives himself !’’ cried 
Lady Sophia; “buat I don’t believe him, do 
you!” 

Eleanor did not answer, for she did believe 
him; but she could scarcely attend to what she 
said; for she was amusing herself with watching 
the looks mutually exchanged between the boy 
with the bitten ear and the amiable Augustus ; 
and they reminded her, in sweetness of ex- 
pression, of that of two cats threatening each 
other on a house top; and Eleanor could not 
help suspecting that the bitten ear was either the 
consequence or the cause of the loss of hair on 
Master Mildred’s head, and the b!ow on his face. 
But Lady Sophia and Augustus were resolved 
* Old Bellamy” (as they called in scorn a fine 
man of six-and-thirty) should be the nominal de- 
linquent; and Eleanor did not see how she could 
avoid saying the same. ‘I'he carriage came 
round; the young adversaries looked and grinned 
their last defiance; and Lady Sophia, her pre- 
cious child, and Eleanor drove off. 


Sir Richard Mildred was a man of whom all 
his family stood in awe, and especially his lady- 
wife ; though she, in her turn, made others afraid 
of her. And as fear is the most common cause 
of lying, vanity excepted—that little lying known 
by the name of white lying—Lady Sophia, to 
screen herself from Sir Richard’s awful frowns, 
and biting sarcasms, had had so often recourse to 
the shield of a lie or a subterfuge, that she was 
right in saying he never believed what she said ; 
and now that he saw her return bringing Augus- 
tus with her, though it was a holiday, he was 
prepared to disbelieve whatever excuse she might 
make for this, as he thought it, improper in- 
dulgence. 

Lady Sophia as soon as she saw him beheld 
the gathering storm on his brow ; and trembling 
habitually at the sight, (however bold she was in 
her conviction of being right for once) she was 
so hurried and so obseure in herymode of nar- 
rating the injuries of her darling boy, that Sir 
Richard declared his inabitity to understand her ; 
then, assuring him Miss Musgrave had seen all 
she saw, and would vouch for the truth of all she 
said, she began her story over again ; and ended 
it by showing the impoverished hair and the 
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marked cheek in evidence of old Bellamy’, 
cruelty. 

“Old Bellamy, madam! 
years old ?” 

“It is wrong, [ know ; but Augustus calls 
him so.” 

“Then Augustus ought to be flogged out of 
such impertinence. But let me understand you; 
do you mean to tell me such marks of brutal 
violence were inflicted by Mr. Bellamy on my 
son Augustus Mildred ?”’ 

“I do; and Miss Musgrave will tell you the 
same,—will you not? Did you not see old Mr. 
Bellamy drag Augustus by the hair of the head 
into the middle of the room ?”’ 

*« Certainly, madam, | saw him drag him into 
the middle of the room.” 

** And by the hair of the head.” 

Lady Sophia cast a piteous imploring look at 
Eleanor ; and she answered, ** Yes, I did.— 
And,” said she evasively, “the marks of the 
blow on the cheek, though now nearly effaced, 
were quite visible.” 

“TJ am shocked and amazed, Lady Sophia; 
and but for this young lady’s testimony I could 
not have believed this story ; but as she says it 


Call a man of his 





is so, I shall write to Mr. Bellamy, and tell him 
that cruelty being not only my aversion, but, in 
my opinion, a very bad mode of teaching, I shall 
not allow Augustus to return to his house, bu 
shall send him to a more mild preceptor.” 

Sir Richard then left the room to write his in. 
tentions to Mr. Bellamy. And Lady Sophia 
thanked her friend again and again for the great 
service which she had rendered her and her son, 
and declared that she would never forget it. 

But all Lady Sophia’s thanks and caresses 
were impotent to reconcile Eleanor at once to 
herself. She knew that she had violated the 
truth, and that in so doing she had been the 
means of injuring a man whom she esteemed, in 
order to gratify a woman whom she despised ; 
nor could she help feeling that this was the situa- 
tion which Clara had often anticipated. 

** Who,”’ said Clara, ** can be sure, if that re 
strictive principle is once broken down, which 
forbids all violations of truth, as odious to th¢ 
God of truth, and as contemptible as well as mis- 
chievous in the eyes of man,—who ean say tha 
if they once admit their right to judge when 
truth is to be told and when it is not, that they 
shall not be led from the commission of what 
they choose to call innocent lies, into that o 
malignant and injurious ones, by the influence ol 
strong temptation 2” 

For Eleanor, that fatal time was now arrived; 
and she had told an injurious lie; for though the 
loss of the pupil was, in one sense, a benefit 
rather than an injury to Mr. Bellamy, still she 
hed injured him in Sir Richard’s esteem, and 
made him appear guilty of a fault of which he 
was ineapable. However, it way too late to re 
pent of retrace her Steps ; and all she had nov 
to hope was, that no more inquiries would take 
place; and she anxiously awaited Mr. Bellamy’: 
reply to Sir Richard’s note. It came in the 
evening, and simply stated that Mr. Bellamy wa 
sorry Sir Richard disapproved of his manner of 
treating Master Mildred; but that, as his con 
science did not reproach him with undue severity 
he should soon reconcile himself to the loss of 
very troublesome pupil. 

Mr. Bellamy was a proud man ; he was a ma 
of a good family, and once a man of fortune ; bu 
circumstances had deprived him of the latter, and 
his pride had not fallen with his fortunes. 
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Sir Richard had always treated him with that 
respect with which a real gentleman treats an- 
other, however reduced in situation; but his 
feelings had been frequently wounded by the ig- 
norant pride of Lady Sophia; and the note which 
he wrote to Sir Richard, though written to him, 
was meant at her. 

Eleanor enjoyed the reply: not only because 
she entered into Mr. Bellamy’s wrongs, and was 
grieved to have assisted in inflicting them ; but 
because it utterly precluded all inquiry into the 
merits of the case, and secured her therefore from 
detection ; for, in spite of her compunctious feel- 
ings, she too much resembled Fag the footman, 
in the play of « The Rivals,” who says to his 
master, “‘ for though, sir, I do not scruple telling 
a lie to serve a friend, it heerts one’s conscience 
terribly to be found out.” And Fag, I believe, 
speaks the opinion of most persons, as a strict 
regard to truth is the rarest of all virtues. 

In the evening, Mr. Morley sent his coach for 
Eleanor; and as she drove past the house of Mr. 
Bellamy, and received a kind bow from him from 
the window, her heart smote her very painfully. 
“ How ashamed I shall be to see him again, poor 
man!”’ involuntarily burst from her lips. ** But 
I will take care not to see him again for many 
months,” she suid to herself as the coach stopped 
at her guardian’s door ;—and she knew that this 
purpose might easily be effected. 

Eleanor was usually so communicative on her 
return from a visit at Sir Richard’s, and used to 
give so ludicrous a description of the baronet’s 
frowns and Lady Sophia’s fears, that Mr. Morley 
was quite disappointed at not receiving his ac- 
customed treat; and seeing her unusual gravity 
and disinclination to talk, he asked her if she was 
not well: and she assured him she had a bad 
head-ache. 

Accordingly, to keep up this deception, she 
took up her candle and went to her room, whither 
Clara kindly followed her ; and, suspecting that 
her mind was more diseased than her body, she 
lingered in her apartment some time, in order to 
give her an opportunity of unburthening her 
feelings ; but in vain. Eleanor dared not reveal 
to her the canse of her uncomfortableness, and 
Clara was too delicate to notice it. 

The next morning Mrs. Bellamy called; but 
luckily for Eleanor, not till both Mr. Morley and 
Clara were gone out. Eleanor, therefore, had 
only to desire the servants to utter the usual lie, 
that she was not at home, in order to avoid the 
disagreeable interrogatories, and an unwelcome 
visitor. 

Clara was gone on an errand of kindness to a 
cottage ata distance, and on her return she met 
Sir Richard and Lady Sophia; the former of 
whom, who had been to pay a morning visit with 
his lady, insisted on her taking his other arm, 
and assured her that he and Lady Sophia would 
see her home. . 

Lady Sophia instantly began on the subject of 
her grievances, and said, ** | conclude Miss Mus- 
grave told you all that happened yesterday ?” 

«« No; she was unusually silent on her return, 
and told us nothing.” 

« How strange ! then I will.” And Lady So- 
phia entered into a copious detail of what had 
passed, mixing truth and mere assertion together 
so artfully, that Clara was quite at a loss to dis- 
cover where the one ended and the other began, 
though she was very sure there was falsehood 
somewhere. 

«And can this really be all true?” asked 
Clara, with an incredulous look. 





‘True! to be sure it is—could I doubt the 
evidence of my own senses, think you?” 

‘*‘ Indeed, madam,”’ replied Clara, “on such 
an occasion I should almost have doubted the 
evidence of mine. Mr. Bellamy, that excellent 
and fine-tempered man, guilty of an act of vio- 
lence and cruelty like this! I do not know how 
to believe it.” 

*«« Nor did J, Miss Delancy,” said Sir Richard, 
‘till your cousin Miss Musgrave declared that 
she witnessed it; and I considered her testimony 
as unimpeachable.” 

‘‘ That is more than I do,” thought Clara, 
while consternation and painful suspicion kept 
her silent. 

‘« But, dear sir,” said Clara, recovering her- 
self, ‘surely for one act of improper violence, 
committed in a passion, and I dare say heartily 
repented of, you will not lend your aid to abridge 
the few comforts of this much-tried family ? 
surely you will relent, and let Master Mildred go 
to Mr. Bellamy again !’’ While she thus spoke, 
Clara was resolutely regardless of all Lady So- 
phia’s frowns and winks; and she anxiously 
awaited Sir Richard’s answer, which was as fol- 
lows: ‘Impossible! my dear Miss Delancy ; 
the fiat is gone forth; the decree is registered ; 
and I thought you had known that my dectees, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, are un- 
changeable, and particularly unchangeable by the 
persuasions and representations of a woman.” 

** But surely if Lady Sophia would condescend 
to feel for poor Mr. Bellamy, and try to persuade 
you, sir * 

‘Lady Sophia try to persuade me! Let me 
tell you, Miss Delancy, the greatest proof of un- 
derstanding which I ever witnessed in that lady 
is, her never presuming to try to change a reso- 
lution of mine. Verbum sapienti, Miss Delancy, 
or ‘A word to the wise.’”’ Clara bowed, to 
show that she understoud the application; and 
having reached her own door, she was very glad 
that they refused her invitation to walk in, as 
she was impatient to interrogate Eleanor alone. 





She found Eleanor in her dressing-room, and 
proceeded at once to discuss the subject with 
her; but she obtained from her very little that 
was Satisfactory. She owned, indeed, that Lady 
Sophia had exaggerated a little, and she also: 
but that she was convinced it was for the best, 
and that Mr. Bellamy was not a proper person to 
have the care of Augustus Mildred. 

‘«‘ And are you prepared to say this to the Bel- 
lamys ?”” 

**No;—I do not mean to say any thing to 
them ; I don’t mean to see them ; and I was de- 
nied to Mrs. Bellamy this morning.” 

«But you must meet some time or other.” 

‘Not till this affair is forgotten; as we are 
going to London, you know, for some months, 
and set off the day afier the next.” 

«* And can you bear to go away without taking 
leave of these amiable people? They will think 
that you give them up out of compliment to the 
Mildreds, whom Mr. Bellamy has offended ; and 
it was Mr. Davenant, remember, who recom- 
mended Mr. Bellamy to our guardian, he having 
known him in India.” 

«QO dear! I had forgotten that,” cried Elea- 
nor.—** Well, I can’t help it now; and the Bel- 
lamys must think what they please. If I saw 
them I know I should be tempted to tell a great 
many fibs ; therefore, as a lover of truth, you, 
you know, can no longer tease me to see them 
now. And if what we hear is true, the Bellamys 











will have left their present abode and be gone to 
live in Surrey before we return.”’ 

“ Well, I will say no more,” said Clara; * for 
I know that seeing them would be putting you in 
a situation of temptation. ‘Therefore vou must 
take the consequence, and be contented to be 
thought guilty of a meanness foreign to your 
nature, because you have yielded to one only too 
analogous to it.’’ 

** You are severe, Miss Delancy.”’ 

. “Perhaps I am so. But my feelings have 
been greatly hurt; as I love you too well, Elea- 
nor, to witness any fault in you without consi- 
derable pain.”’ 

“I am not so generous as you,” returned 
Eleanor, ‘for I am very glad when you err; as 
it is rather trying to one’s self-love to have one’s 
friend’s morality mounted so much higher than 
one’s own. It is as disagreeable as it would be 
to be forced to walk arm in arm with a giant 
whom one can only reach on tiptoe.” 

Eleanor kept her resolution, and avoided a 
rencontre with the Bellamys., Clara, however, 
called on them, and was not sorry to find them 
out; as by this means she too avoided questions 
which she would have found it difficult to an- 
swer. And, as it was originally fixed, they set 
off the next day for London, where Mr. Morley 
had hired the same ready-furnished house which 
he had the preceding year; and where he was 
now anxiously and hourly expecting the arrival 
of his nephew. 

Nor did he fail to arrive a day or two after 
they were settled in London ; and he took up his 
abode at a hotel near his uncle’s house. 

The first moments of such arrivals are usually 
moments of hurry, of flutter, and of indistinct 
vision, and the intensity of feeling on such oc- 
easions makes its very existence appear equivo- 
eal. 

Sidney Davenant felt considerable emotion at 
seeing the beloved uncle whom he had left in the 
prime of his existence, now changed into an 
elderly, though healthy-looking man. And the 
consciousness that he must keep this feeling con- 
cealed, threw a restraint over his manner re- 
sembling coldness. While his uncle, on behold 
ing the graceful and fair youth of twenty-one 
matured into a sun-burnt man of large proportions 
and of dignified appearance, could not welcome 
him with the familiarity of old times ; but received 
him with embarrassed emotion, and grasped his 
extended hand in silence. 

His wards, whom their guardian was too full at 
heart to name, curtsied, smiled, and did not 
speak. But Clara’s eyes were ready to overflow 
with tears, as she recollected her mother, and 
recollected also, that as she loved Davenant 
dearly, she used to call him her son. The tears, 
and the eyes that shed them, instantly recalled to 
him the moment when he bade Mrs. Delancy 
adieu! and when her soft blue eyes glistened like 
those before him. 

**] cannot be mistaken,”’ said he, with a fal- 
tering voice, “ you are so like nER—you are,— 
you must be Ciara! So looked your dear mo- 
ther,”’ he added, after having saluted het glowing 
cheek, ** when I bade her farewell.—Ah! these 
are the trials that make parting and absence so 
terrible, and cloud over the moments of oné’s re- 
turn!’ And Davenant, as he said this, turned 
in evident agitation to the window. 

‘¢ Clara also turned away and left the room, to 
shed no unpleasing tears to the memory of her 
mother. 

‘And who is this, my dear sir?” said he, re- 
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covering himself, and gazing on Eleanor with 
evident admiration, ‘* Can this tall, proper, 
young lady be that little dark-eyed torment who 
used to pull your pig-tail, and do sundry tricks 
of the sort ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, she is,” said Morley, recovering 
his speech; ‘and she is a dark-eyed torment 
still, the men say.” 

‘* I can easily believe that,’’ replied Davenant, 
kissing her hand repeatedly. And Eleanor was 
flattered that he had not saluted her cheek. 

‘It is evident,” said she mentally, * that he 
met Clara with a brother’s feelings.” And her 
bright eye grew brighter while she thought thus. 

When Clara returned, Davenant took her hand 
and drew her next him on the sofa, where he had 
seated himself by the side of Eleanor. 

‘**You remind me strongly of your mother,” 
said he, after gazing on her some time with an 
expression of affectionate pleasure. ‘+ And you 
could not resemble a more admirable woman ; I 
loved her most dearly !’’ 

** And very likely you will love Clara dearly,” 
observed Morley, laughing. 

‘* Very likely,’’ replied Davenant, sighing, * I 
owed Mrs. Delancy many obligations for good 
advice and kind care; and for her dear sake, I 
should be inclined to love a far less loveable 
object than the one before me.” 

Poor Clara, though she would have been 
sorry and disappointed if Davenant had not felt 
thus towards her lost parent, and had not spoken 
as he did, was not satisfied: for he seemed to 
talk of loving her merely for her mother’s sake. 
And alas! she feared that it would not be difficult 
for her to love him for his own / 

‘I used to call your mother my mother, 
Clara,”’ continued he. 

‘** And I conclude,” said Eleanor, ‘+ you called 
Clara your sister, did you not?” 

‘*‘ No,” he replied rather archly, ‘* 1 was more 
presumptuous—I called her my little wife.” 

‘«« And did she call you her big husband ?” 

*s No, she did not honour me so far,”’ returned 
he, looking at Clara, who blushed so deeply, 
and looked so uncomfortable, that he averted his 
eyes immediately. 

‘‘ And pray,”’ said Eleanor, with one of her 
bewitching smiles, ‘‘ do you remember what you 
called me ?”’ 

‘No, I do not,” he replied, looking up in her 
face with an expression of warm admiration. 
‘No, I do not recollect; but I dare say the 
name was an appropriate one—Troublesome 
urchin !—Teasing animal!— Little torment! or 
something of the sort ;—and now, perhaps, I 
shall have reason, like other men, to call you a 
great torment.” 

‘‘T shall certainly try to make you prove your 
words,”’ replied Eleanor, «miling and blushing. 
‘‘ For now you have piqued me to the under- 
taking.” 

‘* Piqued you !—have I piqued you already ?” 
returned Davenant, gayly. ‘* O welcome sound ! 
What would not the unfortunate men to whom 
my uncle alluded, give to have brought you to 
such a confession ?” 

‘I am wholly unconscious,”’ replied Eleanor, 
with a degree of confusion which became her in- 

finitely, ** of the force of what I said; and I beg 
you to believe that I spoke ignorantly, if im- 
properly.” 

‘‘ The fault is wholly mine, if fault there be,” 
replied Davenant, respectfully ; ‘‘ and I feel that 
I have presumed too much on so short a renewal 


for an intoxicated man ; for intoxicated I am, to 
find myself after a tedious voyage restored to the 
society of a most dear relation, and to that 
of. But | will not presume to say all | 
think of the present company.”” Then taking a 
hand of each of the fair cousins, he pressed them 
gracefully to his lips, and telling his uncle he 
wished to speak to him, took him into another 
apartment. 

‘| wonder,”’ said Eleanor, going to the glass 
on pretence of adjusting her hair, **what the 
handsome Indian will say of us to his uncle, and 
what questions he will ask ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps he will not even name us,” replied 
Clara. 

«* But do you think that likely ?”’ 

** No, I do not ;—it is most likely that he will 
mention us.” ’ 

**I wonder whether he will inquire into the 
state of our affections ?”" 

“If he is interested in it, I conclude that he 
will.” 

‘If he is interested !—he must be interested 
in that of his sister Clara: for he seems already 
to consider you as such.” 

Clara felt that this inference was only too like 
the truth ; and she was hesitating how to answer, 
when the gentlemen returned for a moment in 
search of a box of papers, and withdrew again ; 
on which Clara left the room. 

Eleanor was right; Davenant had questioned 
his uncle respecting his fair wards; and had 
heard from him nothing but expressions of un- 
qualified admiration. 

But he had not inquired, as yet, into the state 
of their affections ; and in business they passed 
the time, till they were summoned at half-past six 
to the dinner-table. 

‘The cousins, meanwhile, had thought their ab- 
sence long; but Eleanor had been the most dis- 
pleased at it. She had been used to make sud- 
den and violent impressions, from the brilliant 
style of her beauty ; and she had flattered her- 
self that Davenant had been too much charmed 
with her to have willingly absented himself so 
long from her presence. 

Clara had feared the same. But her mind was 
relieved, when, on returning into the drawing- 
room after an absence, as she thought, of some 
length, she still found Eleanor alone; and this 
circumstance, which mortified Eleanor, gave her 
pleasure, by proving her friend’s fascination less 
than she had imagined it. Going, therefore, im- 
mediately from pensive silence into renewed spi- 
rits, she began to talk incessantly ; and she 1e- 
lated many anecdotes of her childhood, of which 
Davenant was the hero. 

‘*] should have known Mr. Davenant wher- 
ever I had seen him,” said Clara, ‘ spite of his 
Indian complexion and increased age.”’ 

‘“‘T have not the slightest recollection of him, 
whatever,”’ replied Eleanor. 

‘* How strange! though you were nine years 
old when he went away.” 

“Yes, but I was only with my guardian 
during the holidays.” 

‘Still he used to play with us both a great 
deal and give us pretty things. When he went 
away, I remember, he gave me a little coral neck- 
lace and bracelets ; and, after he was gone, you 
were so mortified because he did not give you the 
same, and cried so much, that my mother allow- 
ed me to give you the necklace.” 

“Oh! I remember it now; but I have not 
seen it for years. However, I dare say I have 











of acquaintance ; but you must make allowances 


“On the contrary, I have always treasured up 
the bracelets for the sake of the giver, with the 
greatest care; though I cannot wear them be- 
cause they are too small for me now.” 

‘‘ Sentimental creature !” 

At this moment the gentlemen obeyed the sum- 
mons to dinner. 

Davenant was so pleased with his companions, 
that, spite of the fatigue of his journey, and spite 
of the cares of business, it was long after the 
midnight hour before he tore himself away. 

He slept and dreamed of Eleanor ; but, when 
he awoke, he saw the soft blue eyes of Clara 
swimming in tears at the recollection of the mo- 
ther whom she had lost, and recalling to his 
mind, in all her gentle loveliness, that mother 
whom these tears deplored. 

He found Eleanor alone when he went to his 
uncle’s to breakfast ; and she told him she had 
been impatiently expecting him. The breakfast- 
room opened into another room, which Clara, 
unseen, had entered; and, as the folding doors 
were open, she heard all that passed, while she 
was filling the tea-chest with fresh tea and sugar. 

“*T cannot but look at you with wonder, as 
well as admiration,’’ said Davenant, * to think 
that you are the little pale meagre urchin whom 
I left twelve years ago; and no doubt I appear io 
you as much altered, though not for the better as 
you are.” 

‘* No, not at all,”’ replied Eleanor ; ‘* you are 
not at all altered, and I should have known you 
any where.” 

‘* Indeed !”’ replied Davenant, pleased and flat- 
tered by the declaration, ‘+1 am glad I made 
such an impression on your young heart.” 
Eleanor, who was not conscious of even a 
growing love to this amiable man, was enabled 
by indifference to reply without any emotion to 
this observation, and would have done so, had 
she not looked up and beheld Clara, who, with 
a look and gesture of reproach, was standing 
behind Davenant’s chair. 

Spite of her habitual disregard of truth, Elea- 
nor could not but feel humbled at the conviction 
that Clara had overheard the falsehood which 
she had just uttered. This consciousness cover- 
ed her cheek with blushes, and cast down her 
eyes in confusion; while Davenant, attributing 
her embarrassment to what he had said, was de- 
ceived and flattered by it. 

Clara now came forward, her fair cheek man- 
tling as she welcomed Davenant, and felt the 
affectionate pressure of his hand. Mr. Morley 
followed in all the florid health of green old age ; 
and Davenant, as he cast his eyes on the bloom- 
ing girls and on his blooming uncle, and then 
looked in the glass, declared that he was ashamed 
to show his yellow face amongst them. 

** Yellow face !”’ cried Eleanor; ** brown you 
mean; rather the hue of manhood than of ill- 
ness.” : 

**The hue of age and climate, you ought to 
say; the tint of biliovs tendency.” 

* No, indeed, I do not; I am sure I should 
never suspect from your complexion that you 
came from India; but I should only conclude 
you had been somewhere or other exposed to a 
burning sun.” 

** You flatter me.” 

‘**O dear, no! I speak what I think ;—Clara, 
is it notso? Should you know from Mr. Dave- 
nant’s appearance that he came fiom India, and 
is he at all yellow looking ?”’ 





it somewhere.” 


Clara, who had seen Davenant’s re sparkle 
at being assured that he looked much healthier 
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than he felt, was confounded at the necessity un- 
der which Eleanor had placed her, of either tell- 
ing a falsehood or of wounding the feelings of 
Davenant ; but it was impossible for her really 
to hesitate a moment, and she replied in a faint 
voice—*‘ As beauty of complexion is of no con- 
sequence to a man, I hope [ shall not hurt Mr. 
Davenant by owning that he does, in my eyes, 
look as if he came from India, and that he is 
rather yellow.” 

Used as Eleanor was to Clara’s rigid adhe- 
rence to tuuth in general, she always thought, 
like all persons who never act on principle them- 
selves, that Clara would fib like her neighbours, 
when any strong temptation was held out to her. 
And knowing that the fear of giving Mr. Dave- 
nant pain, and the wish of giving him pleasure, 
were at this moment uppermost in Clara’s mind, 
she expected—being unable to conceive the vir- 
tue which she had not—that Clara would join 
her in flattering the yellow nabob on his fair 
looks. 

But though she keenly felt the moral superio- 
rity of her cousin, she was agreeably surprised 
in one respect at Clara’s honesty; as she saw 
that it would enable her, by similar questions, to 
make Clara at any time mortify the self-love of 
Davenant. 

Mr. Morley, who had listened in silence to 
this discussion on complexion, was even more 
surprised at Eleanor’s effrontery in admiring that 
of his nephew, than at Clara’s boldness in telling 
the truth. And before Davenant could speak, 
after Clara’s specimen of unyielding veracity, 
the old gentleman exclaimed—* Upon my word, 
Sidney, I am glad to find you are not in any dan- 
ger of being spoiled here; for I see the harm 
Eleanor might do you by her flattery, Clara will 
counteract by her sincerity.” 

‘* My Aafttery, sir, I assure you, is no flattery ; 
and I mean what I say as much as Clara does.”’ 

‘‘ Well, my dear, all this may be very true; 
for there is such a thing, I am told, as ‘ love at 
first sight;’ and Jove is blind ; so I am prepared 
now to hear you exclaim, in the words of the 
poet, altered for the occasion, 

¢ Yellow he’s not, or I no yellow spy ; 
He is all beauty, or all blindness I.’ ’’ 


And Eleanor, a little abashed by this deserved 
rebuke of her guardian, was absolutely shamed 
into silence. 

Davenant meanwhile felt rather foolish. He 
was conscious that Eleanor’s expressed opinion 
had given him pleasure, and that Clara’s had 
mortified him ; and he was ashamed of the weak- 
ness into which his vanity had betrayed him. 
But if Eleanor really was blinded by growing 
partiality for him, that idea was indeed delight- 
ful. * Yet, coxcomb that I am,” thought Dave- 
nant the next moment; ‘ how is it possible I 
can believe such nonsense? Can I be so con- 
temptibly vain as to fancy that, like Cesar, ‘I 
came—I saw—I conquered ?’”’ And every one 
of the party had eaten an egg before the silence 
of the breakfast-table was again broken. 

It was broken first by Morley, who sung, or 
rather tried to sing, the first lines of 

“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
Or days of lang syne—” 

‘* Sidney,” said he, ‘one of the girls must 
sing that to you; it is appropriate to your re- 
turn.” 

‘* You sing then, do you ?” 

* Yes,”’ said Clara. 


*« And do you play ?” 

** Yes,” said Eleanor, ‘I play the piano-forte 
and the harp a little.” 

“QO yes! I knew it must be a litthe—C’est le 
mot pour cire—a lady’s little on such occasions 
is simply said for modesty’s sake. And you, 
Miss Delancey, do you play a little ?”’ 

** No, I plav a great deal, on the harp, the 
guitar, and piano-forte.”’ 

‘* My dear Nephew, you don’t know Clara, or 
you would know that she never says any thing 
for modesty’s sake, or any sake but that of truth ; 
she is the most scrupulous little person in the 
creation; and I really believe that if her life de- 
pended on telling even a white lie, she would not 
utter it.’’ 

There was an expression in Davenant’s coun- 
tenance when Morley said this, which well re- 
paid Clara for the pain which she had felt in 
being forced to tell a probably unwelcome truth 
to him. For a moment he looked at her in si- 
lence. 

‘* How I honour and admire such scruples, as 
you call them! How rare and how precious 
they are! Ihave been living so long amongst 
the most lying nation in the world, that truth is 
even more delightful to me than ever.”’ 

Eleanor instantly took the hint, and told a few 
fibs to proclaim the devotedness of her admira- 
tion of a virtue which in reality she despised, at 
least in trifles ; but she spoke with such hurry 
and such vehemence, and so devoid of that tone 
of sincerity which comes from the heart, and 
which no art can imitate, that if Davenant had 
been of a suspicious nature, he must have seen 
that she was speaking a language unusual to 
her. 

It was not long before Davenant, who was 
very fond of music, became urgent to hear the 
friends sing and play; and his disappointment in 
hearing Clara was very great. Eleanor, who 
felt no emotion, was perfectly mistress of her 
voice, and sang her best; but poor Clara, who 
earnestly wished to shine, and was always only 
too distrustful of her own powers, was so hoarse 
from alarm and feeling, that she appeared to great 
disadvantage ; and Davenant could not help re- 
marking to Eleanor, when Clara had left the 
room, that he was sorry he had urged Miss De- 
laney to sing, for he found by her hoarseness 
she had a bad cold, though she did not say so. 

‘‘She is always rather hoarse,” replied Elea- 
nor carelessly ; nor did she much misrepresent ; 
for, as Clara seldom sang at her ease, she was 
usually hoarse; though Eleanor knew that when 
in voice and in courage her friend’s singing was 
infinitely superior to her own. 

Time went on, and saw Mr. Davenant every 
day the guest of his uncle and every evening at- 
tending the fair cousins, and their chaperone to 
parties and places of amusement; and while 
Clara, conscious that he was becoming daily 
dearer to her heart, was rendered, spite of her 
ingenuousness, increasingly cold and 1eserved in 
Davenant’s presence, by that timid delicacy 
which shrinks from testifying an unsolicited pre- 
ference, Eleanor, whose tender feelings were not 
engaged in the contest, and who was restrained 
by no such delicacy of sentiment, expressed 
more regard for Davenant than she really felt, 
and gratified his self-love by the warmth of her 
manner, as much as Clara wounded it by the 
coldness of hers, till at length he was disposed 
to put on the silken chains which Eleanor ten- 
dered to him, though both his judgment and taste 





‘* Yes, a little,” replied Eleanor. 


led him to prefer Clara Delancy. 


As Eleanor found that Davenant was pleased 
with the idea of having been always remembered 
with pleasure by his young companions, she 
used to relate to him, when they were alone, cir- 
cumstances that had passed before he went abroad, 
which the unsuspicious Clara had repeated to her 
of herself and Davenant, and of her feelings to- 
wards this friend and playfellow. But Eleanor 
used to relate them of herse/f and him. And 
while Davenant could not but admire these proofs 
of early sensibility and infantine gratitude, he 
used to sigh as he reflected on Clara’s apparent 
want of these affectionate recollections and proofs 
of grateful attachment. 

‘* She never reminded me,”’ said he mentally, 
‘‘of past scenes and past kindnesses; yet I 
loved her and did not care much for Eleanor. 
But perhaps she has an attachment, and I will 
inquire of my uncle.” 

Clara one day, while arranging her work-bas- 
ket, let fall a small box, which, opening as it fell, 
disclosed a pair of coral bracelets. ‘ Do you 
remember these?’ said she to Davenant, who 
was alone with her. 

‘I think I do.” 

** You gave them to me when you went to 
India.” 

‘‘ And was there not a necklace also ?”’ 

‘There was,” replied Clara, blushing, ‘ but 
I gave it away.” 

‘* Gave it away !’’ echoed Davenant. 

‘“« Yes, it was begged of me, and—”’ 

** You could not refuse it, certainly, Miss De- 
lancy ; for Iconclude the pleader was eloquent.” 

“Very; it was—”’ 

Here some company entered, and the subject 
was dropt and never resumed. 

A few days after, Eleanor having found by 
chance the long forgotten coral necklace, which 
the good-nature of Clara had induced her to 
yield to her tears and entreaties, resolved to make 
a merit of having preserved it with the unsus- 
pecting Davenant ; and when she was alone with 
him one day, she showed him this necklace, 
which she said was a gift of his. 

‘¢Indeed !”’ said he; “I do not remember 
giving you a necklace; I gave one to Clara, and 
a pair of bracelets—the necklace she gave away ; 
and she was going to tell me to whom, when we 
were interrupted.” 

This speech made Eleanor fear her falsehood 
might be detected ; but, recovering herself, she 
said with ready art, ** yes, she gave it to me; for, 
thinking she did not much value it, as it was be- 
come too small for her to wear, I begged it of 
her to give a little girl. ‘his necklace nothing 
would have tempted me to part with, as it was 
your gift to myself, you know.” 

‘‘Thank you, thank you! kind girl,” said 
Davenant. ‘ For my part,’ added he in a tone 
of pique, “1 wonder Clara kept even the brace- 
lets.”’ 

** You forget,’’ said Eleanor, “ that Clara was 
old enough to know that you might remember 
that you had given her them, and might, on your 
return, expect to see them ;—you know she was 
some years my senior ?” 

‘* Some years !” 

‘+ Yes.” 

‘‘] had forgotten that,’’ replied Davenant ; 
‘*then she was indeed old enough to value the 
gift of a friend; but she must have been very 
little for her age.” 

When Davenant was alone with his uncle a 
day or two after this conversation, he said to him 





with some emotion, “give me leave to ask you, 
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sir, whether the affections of your fair wards ure | 
disengaged ?” 

» Eleanor’s were, certainly, when you first 
came from India, Sidney ; but now | am pretty | 
sure they are not,” he replied with a significant | 
smile. 

Davenant blushed, and perhaps looked pleased ; 
but, with some embarrassment, he said. “ And 
Miss Delancy, sir, is Aer heart her own still ?”’ 
And as his alarmed uncle surveyed him with a 
very inquisitive glance, he coloured and went to | 
the window. 

‘So, so!” thought the cautious and money- 
loving old man, ‘1 will soon put a stop to this 
folly. Why, no, if 1 had not before suspected, 
nay, known, that Clara had an attachment, I 
should have been sure of it now,”’ he replied ; 
“for really, Sidney, you are such an agreeable 
creature, that nothing, I think, could have pre- 
served Clara’s heart from your fascinations, but 
a prior attachment.” 

** You flatter me, sir. ‘Then Miss Delancy is 
attached, is engaged, is she, sir?” 

‘‘ Yes, | may venture to say, yes; and to a 
poor lieutenant, in a marching regiment, of the 
name of Beaumont. A fine, handsome young 
fellow he is, to be sure; and Clara prevailed on 
me to give him the run of my house when he 
was quartered near us. I thought at first it was 
from pure benevolence, because the youth was 
said tu be lowly born, and no one noticed him ; 
and it was very like Clara to notice those whom 
others look down upon; but other persons were 
not so candid as I was.” 

‘And are you sure, sir, it was more than pure 
benevolence, after all ?” 

‘* Yes—I am sure ;—not that she ever named 
him to me, or gave me any hint of the business, 
because she knew I would not consent. But 
she will be of age in two years, and it is no great 
time to wait; and, in the meanwhile, he calls 
here whenever he comes to London, and | know 
they correspond.” 

‘Ah, then it is so—I see it is so!—and what 
I fancied coldness towards myself, was only prin- 
ciple and propriety of feeling,”’ exclaimed Dave- 
nant. ‘Sir,’ added he in a faltering voice, “ the 
poor lieutenant is, in my eyes, a rich and envia- | 
ble man.” 

So saying, he quitted the room, leaving his 
uncle rejoiced that, by a little white lying, he 
had prevented his nephew from indulging a ro- 
mantic preference for one of his wards, and pro- 
bably secured his addressing the other, as he 
thought that Eleanor, with fifty thousand pounds, 
was a much better match for his nephew than 
Clara with only thirty. 

And afier all,”’ thought he, “ I have only de- 
clared sure and undoubted what I have reason to 
suspect is a positive fact. It is true, Clara did 
tell me that she had no thought of marrying 
Beaumont, though she had a great regard for 
him. But then, on such subjects, all women 
fancy themselves privileged to lie—ay, even a 
Clara Delaney.” 

Still he did not feel quite satisfied with him- 
self when he made this assertion, nor was he 
sure that he had done right in not acquainting 
Davenant with Clara’s declaration on this subject, 
** Yet, after all,” said he to himself, ** there is no 
harm in telling a white lie to serve a friend, nor 
in a little mental reservation; and Clara,’ added 
he, with a feeling of conscious pique and per- 
haps of painful inferiority, ‘* Clara is so trouble- 
some with her scrupulosity sometimes, that I 
think Sidney will be happier with Eleanor.” 
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When Davenant left his uncle, he returned to 
his lodgings to hold a last parley, as it were, with 
his heart, and endeavour to find out whether it 
was too full of the image of Clara Delancy to 
allow him to pay his addresses to Eleanor Mus- 
grave? a step which he saw his uncle wished, 
and he feared that Eleanor not only wished but 
expected from him. 

Davenant had returned to England, disposed 
to fall in love with Clara Delaney, for though 
her mother was some years older than himself, 
he had loved her with all the ardour of a boy’s 
first passion. Still he had had resolution to 
leave England without disclosing his attachment 
to its object; as he knew that a woman of her 
well-regulated feelings was not likely to return 
it; and that such a disclosure would only serve 
to check that kind confidence, und that expres- 
sion of even maternal affection, which the un- 
conscious Mrs. Delancey expressed towards him. 

But her image accompanied him to India, and 
was probably a sort of guardian angel to his 
steps; for the dread of lowering his character in 
the esteem of Mrs. Delancy was unconsciously 
to himself a frequent restraint on him in mo- 
ments of temptation to evil; while the wish to 
deserve her good opinion was an excitement 
with him to virtuous enterprise ; and “ O, that 
she had been some years younger, or / some 
years older!’ was the wish of his youthful 
heart; while he soon after used to recollect with 
pleasure that Mrs. Delancey had a daughter, and 
that daughter promised to be like her mother. 

‘Time in the meanwhile passed away, and he 
was returned to England still young enough to 
be the lover of Mrs. Delancy’s daughter ; he had 
found her too the image of her mother, and bar- 
ring a little coldness, not more like her in person 
than in mind; but she, he was told, loved, and 
was engaged to another! therefore he must try 
to forget those prospects long so fondly cherish- 
ed, and devote to one, who seemed to be already 
disposed to devote hers to him, those affections 
which he now felt were only too much at the 
disposal of Clara Delaney. . 

“Yes, yes,” said he to himself, “I must 
cease to think of Clara, and learn to think only 
of Eleanor. But Ido not think I am bound to 
woo Eleanor seriously yet. No—not yet ;” 
and he resolved not to be rash in his proceedings. 

That day Mr. Morley received a letier from 
the country, in which amongst other news he 
learned that Mr. Bellamy had removed into Sur- 
rey; and that Mr. Harrison, finding that Mr. 
Somerville and his other creditors positively re- 
fused to sign his certificate, by which means he 
was prevented accepting a share which was of- 
fered him in a lucrative business, had left the 
town with his wife and all his family, and was 
removed no one knew whither, for he had not 
been heard of since his departure. 

This account of the Harrisons made Clara 
very thoughtful, But Eleanor was too full of 


_ herself, and her own hopes, to bear to dweil for 


a moment on a subject which, had she done so, 
might have made her thoughtful too. 

In the evening, Clara and Eleanor, accompa- 
nied by a married lady and Davenant, went to a 
small party, the amusement of which was to 
consist of amateur music and dancing. 

The evening opened with duets and songs by 
Clara, Eleanor, and other amateur performers ; 
which were succeeded by quadrilles, in which 
Eleanor, animated by the wish to shine, looked 
so pre-eminently handsome, and danced so grace- 


luwed her wherever she moved, with delighted 
admiration, and seemed to hang on every word 
which fell from her beautiful lips. 

Clara, who had sprained her foot, could not 
dance; and while she saw the effect of Elea- 
nor's graceful performance, with which she was 
then unable to compete, she almost sickened at 
the sight, and fixed her eyes with salutary per- 
severance on the music of a quadrille which she 
was playing. 

Quadrilles being over, waltzes began; and 
Davenant, leading Eleanor to a seat near Clara, 
said with an air of triumph, “I am glad to find 
you do not waltz, Miss Musgrave—nor you, 
Miss Delancy.”’ 

Clara bowed, saying, ** No; I disapprove 
waltzes, and never waltzed in my life.”’ 

Eleanor did not say the same; indeed she 
dared not in the hearing of Clara; for when her 
guardian, who forbade her to waltz, was.not pre- 
sent, she had disregarded his prohibition, and 
waltzed frequently—a disobedience which she 
regretted now she heard Davenant's opinion ; 
and she had the grace to look rather confused 
when Davenant went on to express his dislike of 
waltzing. 

** Do not mistake me, however,” said he; “I 
do not mean to say that | consider all young 
ladies who waltz as devoid of modesty, delicacy, 
or proper feeling; but I feel that I should wish 
my sister, or my mistress, or my wife, to have a 
sort of untaught aversion to the familiarity which 
waltzing induces. I would have her prize too 
highly, from self-respect, the sort of favour 
which a woman confers on a man with whom 
she waltzes, to be willing to bestow it on any 
one of her acquaintance. I would wish her to 
preserve her person unprofaned by any clasping 
arm, but that of privileged affection. For in- 
deed, dear Miss Musgrave, if I saw even a wo- 
man whom I loved, borne along the circling 
waltz, as I see these young ladies now borne, I 
should be tempted to address her partner in the 
words of a noble poet—* What you touch you 
may take.’ 

Eleanor listened, fanned herself, avoided the 
eye of Clara, which she saw was seeking hers, 
while she expressed her warmest acquiescence 
in all Davenant said, and forced herself to add 
some words of more than assent to the ‘ Cer- 
tainly—very true—O dear, yes !”—with which 
she had filled up the pauses in his observations. 
Eleanor now rose in order to ch the sub- 
ject, and pretended to want to speak to a friend 
across the room. At this moment a very fine 
young man came up and said to her, ‘‘ Don’t 
you waltz to-night? Let me lead you to the set 
now forming.”’ 

«I waltz!’ replied Eleanor with great quick- 
ness; ‘I waltz!—I would not waltz for the 
world !”” 

** No!—I am sure I have seen you waltz, and 
waltzed with you.” 

“Never. You are dreaming, Mr. Fielding, I 
detest waltzing.” i, 

The young man was going to persist in his 
very just assertions; but Eleanor contrived, 
unseea by Davenant, who had listened to this 
dialogue with suspicious misgivings, to frown 
him and wink him into silence; and apologising 
for a mistake which seemed to wound her feel- 
ings so much, Mr. Fielding bowed and with- 
drew; while Eleanor was glad to conceal her 
perturbed countenance from Davenant, by going 
to speak to the lady mentioned above. 

She took care, however, when Davenant was 
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WHITE LIES, 


to him, after her manner, why she had denied so | for one moment care whether | please the fasti- 
positively an undeniable matter of fact. ‘ft dious Clara, when the kind and equally judicious 


was,’’ said she, ** because I was afraid that Mr. 
Davenant should tell my guardian if | owned 
that I had ever waltzed; and you know that he 
disapproves waltzing, and would have forbidden 
me perhaps to come to a waltzing ball again ; 
so pray forgive me, Fielding, and accept this 
apology.” 

** Forgive thee! Yes! sweet deceiver ;” re- 
plied Fielding, with something between a sneer 
and a smile on his face: 


‘If from thy lips some milk-white falsehoods fall, 
Look in thy face and one forgets them all.’”’ 


Eleanor tried to smile ; but she felt humbled, 
and heartily did she wish this circumstance had 
not occurred. 

The dancing was now over for a time, and the 
music was resumed. Glee succeeded to glee, 
and catch to catch; when, to Clara’s great sur- 
prise, Eleanor urged Davenant to favour them 
with a song without music, which he used to 
sing to them sometimes at home. And as Dave- 
nant did not sing well enough to sing at such a 
party, she felt all the jealous fear of delicate 
affection, lest its object should appear to disad- 
vantage. Her expressive countenance betrayed 
to Davenant what she thought, and approaching 
her he said, **I see that you are afraid I shali 
expose myself.” 

«I have, I must own,” said Clara, ‘** an ob- 
jection to your singing alone. It is a sort of ex- 

ibition which does not accord, in my opiaion, 

with the dignity of your character. I cannot 

wish you to show off as a singer amongst such 
s as these.”’ 

Clara spoke almost pettishly; for she was 
chagrined at the evident influence which Elea- 
nor and her flatteries had obtained over Dave- 
nant’s better judgment. And he felt a little 
piqued in his turn. 

* Perhaps you think me,”’ he returned, “‘ too 
old either to sing or dance ?”’ 

“ By no means,” she replied; ‘“ I have stated 
to you my only objection.” 

But casting an angry glance aside at Clara, 
Eleanor declared that ‘she talked like an idiot; 
and that he should sing.” And he was so sur- 
rounded and so pressed to favour them with the 
Hindoo air and words which Miss Musgrave 
had so much extolled, that he was forced to 
comply; casting, as he did so, a supplicating 
look at Clara, who most earnestly wished her- 
self out of the room. 


For as his voice was a bass one of no parti- 
cularly fine tone, and as no one but himself un- 
derstood the words which he was singing, the 
exhibition was certainly one beneath the acknow- 
ledged talents and merit of Mr. Davenant. He 
sung too under the disadvantage of excessive 
fear, increased by the consciousness that an eye, 
whose glance of approbation he highly valued, 
was bent in painful though kind anxiety on the 
ground; and that, however loud might be the 

raises of others, and even of Eleanor, he 
should not be satisfied with, nor reconciled to 
himself, unless he received applause from the 
speaking look and truth-telling lip of Clara De- 
laney. 

He ended.—He was applauded even by clap- 
ping of hands and by words of animated praise 
from Eleanor. But neither Clara’s eyes nor lips 











vouchsafed a word or look of approbation ; and 


Eleanor is pleased with my performance ?” 

Davenant was now asked to sing in a glee; 
and he complied. 

** You see I am going to expose myself 
again,’’ said he to Clara, almost pewlantly. 

* If you do, it will at least be in company,”’ 
she answered, ‘Glee singing is commonly a 
very imperfect and bad periormance, unless the 
performers have been in the habit of singing 
together and have practised beforehand. I al- 
ways consider the clamorous eagerness often 
testified for glee and catch singing, as the re- 
source of vanity and egotism, that can’t bear to 
be quiet and silent, and had rather sing a thing 
ill than net sing at all,’”’ 

‘* You are really a severe examiner of mo- 
tives,’’ replied Davenant. ‘I did not expect it 
from you. You are a bright-looking May morn- 
ing, that cuts one in the face with a keen north- 
easter. But you are right. However, marshal 
your egotists, and let us get the task over as soon 
as possible.” 


She did so; and four persons who never even 
met before, prepared to sing together in perfect 
harmony and perfect time. 

Clara’s quick ear, however, soon discovered 
that Davenant had now undertaken nothing to 
which he was not fully equal; and the style in 
which he executed the bass, and at sight too, 
was so gratifying to her, that she could not help 
every now and then turning on him looks of evi- 
dent satisfaction. ‘The othersingers did better 
than could have been expected, and the glee was 
encored. 

When it was over, Clara with delighted eager- 
ness thanked Davenant for tle pleasure which he 
had given her, and Eleanor’s praise was faint to 
that of Clara. 

Davenant listened with gratified feelings to all 
she observed ; and taking her hand, said, with 
great animation, “ It is delightful, indeed, to be 
praised by you; because one is sure that you 
never say more than you really think.” 

Eleanor heard this just tribute with a very 
painful emotion; and in order to seem not to 
hear it, she appeared busy in turning over a 
musie-book. An instrument in the next room 
now played a favourite quadrille, and the other 
music was discontinued. But Davenant, whose 
wounded self-love was now healed again, still 
lingered near Clara, when Eleanor came and 
claimed his promise to dance a quadrille with 
her. 

** What!’’ exclaimed Clara, ‘are you going 
to danve a quadrille? I thought you said you 
never danced one in your life ?”’ 

*‘ Nor did 1; but your cousin says she is sure 
I can, and that I can soon learn; and as she has 
volunteered being my partner, and as [ am proud 
to be her slave, I am going, as you think no 
doubt, to expose myself now in another line.” 

Clara did not reply ; but she looked perturb- 
ed ; yet she could not help following to the dane- 
ing-room ; and, like the bird with the rattlesnake, 
was forced in spite of herself to gaze on what 
was destruction at least to her peace though not 
to her life. 

Davenant, like other persons under similar cir- 
cumstances, blundered, though every movement 
was rehearsed, and invariably chasséed to the 
right when he should have gone to the left. Nor 
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of Clara were observing his movements. And 
once he accosted her, while he rested from his 
exertions, and said, ‘I fear that you are not sur- 
prised at my folly in complying with Miss Mus- 
grave’s desire.” 

**No,’’ she replied, as she turned away and 
left the room; ** No—Hercules spun, you 
know.” And Davenant almost thought that 
Clara was rather jealous. ‘Is it possible,” 
said he to himself, ** that I ean be wrong about 
the poor lieutenant ?”’ 

Soon after, finding that he blundered worse 
than ever, he entreated to be allowed to resign 
his place, But Eleanor declared that “if he re- 
tired she would ;”’ and he was therefore obliged 
to finish his unpleasant task. 

But as soon us it was over, Davenant took ad- 
vantage of Eleanor’s stopping to speak to some 
lady, to go in search of Clara. 

‘* Hercules has done spinning for the present,”’ 
said he to her; ** but I suppose you think him 
only too ready to begin again ?”’ 

** I do, as he sees no harm in it—no degrada- 
tion | mean.” 

** And you do?”’ 

«To say the truth,” replied Clara, “1 may 
be very absurd,—but I do not like to see any 
men dance. And I think that quadrilles, if not 
even country-dances, would look better if danced 
by women only, or with only very young men. 
Few men move gracefully ; and when dancing, 
as it is now, is quite an exhibition, I do wonder 
when I see men of sense, and men of a certain 
age and rank in life, exhibit themselves with the 
attempted steps and gestures of dancing masters, 
with their scavoir faire and agility. But never 
in my life could 1 bear to see a man whom I 
esteemed and respected, dance. I remember 
once, when a gentleman to whom I looked up 
as the most admirable and captivating of men 
(who is now, alas! no more) was made steward 
to a ball in our neighbourhood, and I was told 
that he meant to open the ball himself; I declar- 
ed that if he did, I would leave the room, for 
that I could not bear to see the object of my 
highest esteem and admiration degrade himself 
by an act so much beneath him. But he did 
not dance, and my feelings were spared.” 

**And is it only the happy object of your 
esteem and admiration then,’’ said Davenant, 
grasping her hand and looking at her with eyes 
expressive of animated tenderness, ** whom you 
cannot bear to see dance? If so, I may be 
proud of your aversion to see me exhibit.’ 

Clara, instantly recalled to the full force of 
what she had implied by this unguarded speech, 
blushed in the utmost confusion; and trying to 
disengage her hand from his tenacious pressure, 
said, “1 said esteem and admiration only, not 
love.” 

‘* True,” said Davenant, suddenly relinquish- 
ing her hand; ** they are not dove, indeed ;”’ and 
turning away, he went in search of Eleanor ; 
leaving Clara so unable to reconcile the expres- 
sion with which he had regarded her, and the 
words which he had uttered, with exclusive and 
decided preference of Eleanor, that she more 
than suspected he was, with regard to herself, 
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under some false impression. 

It was now supper-time, and several little 
tables ready covered were crowded into the 
room; at which different parties seated them- 
selves. 

Eleanor, who was excessively jealous of the 
deference for Clara’s opinion, and the desire of 





did he dance the better for knowing that the eyes 


appearing to advantage in her eyes, which Dave- 
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236 . Sail ; 
nant had manifested that evening, contrived to 
prevent him from sitting at the same table with 
Clara, by fixing herself at a different one; for 
Davenant, she knew, if inclination did not lead 
him to remain by her side, must do it in com- 
pliance with custom, since he had just been her 
partner in the dance. The tables, however, 
were rather near to each other, and Eleanor had 
soon reason to be alarmed at their proximity, as 
Mr. Fielding (the young man to whom she had 
unblushingly made apologies and given reasons 
for the falsehood which she had uttered respect- 
ing waltzing,) was seated at the same table with 
Clara, of whom he was suspected of being the 
admirer; but, as his fortune and expectations 
gave him no pretensions whatever to her hand, 
he was never known to express his admiration 
of her, except when he had been betrayed into 
drinking too much wine; and he was one of 
those unfortunate persons, who, though usually 
sober even to abstemiousness, have no sooner 
drunk a certain guantity than they become in- 
capable of restraint, and drink themselves in a 
short time into a temporary madness. 

This pzinful result of intoxication soon show- 
ed itself in Fielding; and every fresh glass in- 
creased the evidences of it. 

Clara, meanwhile, patiently bore for a little 
time the words of muttered admiration with 
which he addressed her; while he was ever and 
anon looking at Eleanor, and murmuring out 
«Fine woman !—but lies like a chambermaid,”’ 
and other things of the sort, which Eleanor 
feared Davenant would overhear; and she also 
feared he would see the looks which accom- 
panied them. 

Clara was alarmed for herself, and distressed 
for Eleanor; she therefore rose and broke up 
the party. When she did so, Fielding rose 
also, and exclaimed, ‘* Stop, Miss Delancy, do 
you ever waltz 2” 

«« Never; you know I never do.” 

‘True, you say so; and therefore I know 
you never do; for you are all truth, all honour. 
Look at her—see that fine form, and upright, 
dignified carriage ; and her mind is as upright 
as her person. Here’s a bumper to her health,” 
he added, filling a glass as he spoke, and drink- 
ing it off; while he held Clara’s gown to detain 
her near him. 

** My dear Charles,” said Clara kindly, * let 
me go, and do not, I entreat you, drink any 
more.” 

‘Not drink any more! Not drink,” he re- 
plied; **O Clara Delaney!’ and immediately 
sung the following song in the sweetest voice, 
and with the most touching expression possible :— 


+‘ Nay, bid me not forswear that bowl, 
Through which alone I’m ever blest; 
The charm that can despair control, 
And give my sleepless pillow rest! 


With pleasures sober day denies, 
Night’s festive moments bless my lot; 

Reeall’d no more are love’s vain sighs, 
And e’en my scanty store’s forgot. 


Then let me quaff the nectar down, 
Which makes me rich, and makes me bold ; 
And bids me dare that passion own, 
So long endured but never told. 
‘Too soon despair and day will come, 
And I my dream of bliss resign; 
Till then, avannt my dreary home! 
Here joy, and even hope, are mine.” 


Clara, distressed at this public homage, and 
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| the arm of Eleanor and begged her to hasten 
from the room; but Fielding followed them, and 
seized Eleanor’s arm. She turned round, and 
calling him ‘ Dear Charles,” begged him to let 
her go. He obeyed; but looking at her very 
scornfully, said, ‘* Dear Charles!—I don’t 
know you, madam—never saw you in my life 
—never spoke to you in my life—you must be 
dreaming, madam ;’’ parodying Eleanor’s words 
to him and mimicking her manner. 

Davenant, who, though he did not understand 
Fielding’s meaning, felt that he meant to annoy 
Eleanor, turned round with an intention of desir- 
ing him to desist; but luckily Clara remarked 
his air and gesture ; and putting him back with 
her hand, gently took hold of Fielding’s arm, 
and hurrying him forward into the music-room, 
said, ** My good Charles, you will be very, 
very sorry to-morrow to recollect, or to be told, 
how much to-night you have distressed me and 
Eleanor.” 

** Yes, I shall be sorry to have distressed you ; 
but as to Eleanor—”’ 

‘*Hush! remember she is my friend, and in 
distressing and insulting her, you distress and 
insult me.” 

** You !—you !—Oh, Miss Delancy ! I insult 
you !—you whom I would at any time die to 
serve !”" 

“If this be true, show your friendship by 
abstaining from further improprieties, and go 
home ; for you know you are not fit to stay.” 

‘True, true,” said he; “I will—I will— 
prove my loyalty and my obedience ;—so fare- 
well !—Oh, Clara, Clara!—ZJn vino veritas, the 
proverb says, and I exemplify it whenever I 
drink too much wine, and am near you. Good 
night, pity and forgive me!” So saying, he 
wrung her hand, and turned back on his way to 
leave the house; but meeting Eleanor and Dave- 
nant, he could not forbear giving her a parting 
pang; and drawing up and pretending to fan 
himself as she did, he said—** I waltz !—would 
not waltz for the world. I waltz !—never waltz- 
ed in my life. You are dreaming, Mr. Field- 
ing ;”’ then, with a low bow to her of mock re- 
spect, he ran out of the room. 

‘*T am so glad he is gone,” said Eleanor, 
trembling as she spoke; he is so mad after a 
few glasses of wine, that he is really quite terri- 
ble ; and as he is too both proud and poor, I 
wounded his pride by refusing to waltz with 





him ; and because in his wild fancies he thinks 
he had seen me waltz, and has waltzed with me, 
his pride has taken alarm, and he behaves as you 
see.” 

This speech, which was a very plausible one, 
quieted the suspicions which Davenant was again 
beginning to entertain of Eleanor’s veracity on 
this subject. 

When Davenant and Eleanor entered the mu- 
sic room, they found Clara surrounded by a party, 
who were entreating her to sing a ballad to the 
Spanish guitar, which was now produced and 
put into her hand. She complied instantly ; and 
being full of anxious thought, which rendered it 
a matter of indifference to her whether she sung 
well or ill, she had unimpaired possession of all 
her powers. 

Accordingly, she sung, with exquisite voice 
and feeling, the following words to the tune of 
** De’il take the wars.” 

** Joy to my love, this cruel war is ended, 


Peace gives thy soldier to thy arms again§$ 
Soon love’s fond kiss with tears as tender blended, 


And shall we meet again in ¢lvudless pleasure, 
Who parted, torn with wild and hopeless woe? 

Yes, dearest girl, my bosom’s only treasure, 
Guardian powers have will’d it so ; 


Have will’d from days ef sorrow, 
From nights that hoped no morrow, 
Uur present bliss should borrow, 
By contrast’s power, new zest. 
And when again we meet, 

Will pity’s throb be sweet, 

O’er hearts that fondly mourn 

For those who’l] ne’er return, 
While we united are, 

And are MosT BLEstT.” 

** Miss Delancy really sung con amore,’’ said 
Davenant with a sigh ;. and he whispered to Elea- 
nor, **I] suppose she was thinking of her poor 
lieutenant ?”’ 

** What do you know of the poor lieutenant ?”’ 
said Eleanor. 

* Your unele has told me all about him ;—do 
you not think she has thought of him?” 

‘** 1am sure she did,” she replied, resolved to 
keep up in Davenant’s mind an impression which 
she believed favourable to her own interests ;— 
“but it was very wrong in my guardian to tell 
tales—I have been more honourable.” 

‘‘ Because more trusted, perhaps ?”’ 

Eleanor did not answer—she only smiled sig- 
nificantly. Soon after, the party broke up, and 
the carriages were announced. Mr. Morley’s 
carriage was now called ; but, as the gentleman 
who went in search of it said, on his return, 
that it was some way off, Clara, who wished to 
get home, proposed walking to it; and her com- 
panions consented. 

Clara and this gentleman and the chaperone 
went first, Davenant and Eleanor followed. Un- 
fortunately their carriage stood opposite the door 
of a fashionable coffee-house, whence four young 
men issued, warm with champagne and Bur- 
gundy, just as Davenant and Eleanor were pass- 
ing; and one of the gentlemen very rudely stood 
in the way of Eleanor, and prevented her reach- 
ing the carriage in which Clara and the other 
lady were already seated; the former of whom, 
by springing into the carriage hastily to avoid 
this party, had hurt her sprained foot severely. 
Davenant pushed the intruder away with his 
arm; on which the young man thrust it back 
rather violently, and desired to know what he 
meant by striking a gentleman; and, catching 
hold of his coat, declared he should not go till 
he had given him satisfaction. 

Davenant at last broke from him, and placed 
the screaming and terrified Eleanor in the coach ; 
then turning back, as his persevering foe seized 
his arm, he said in a low voice, ‘* Do not frighten 
the ladies—here is my ecard, if you have any- 
thing to say to me to-morrow.”’ Then jumping 
in, he desired the servant to drive to the house 
of the lady who was with them; and they drove 
off before the young men had read the card, 
which Clara had seen given, and she had also 
seen his angry countenance by the light of the 
lamp. 

She resolved therefore to inform her guardian 
of what had passed, that very night, if he was 
not in bed; and if the was, she determined to 
send him a note previous to his rising the next 
day, and desire him to go to Davenant before 
anything unpleasant could take place; and with 
this intention she tried to calm her anxious feel- 
ings in the meanwhile. But that was no easy 
matter; for Eleanor, to whom the evening had 











affected by the song and the singing, now took 


Well shall repay whole years of pain. 


resented a number of little mortifications, which 
Pad overcome her usual buoyant spirits, was now 
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completely. subdued by this unpleasant alarm ; 


and she gave way w vivient tears, almost amount- 
ing to hysterical affection. During this agita- 
tion, she leaned her head against Davenant’s 
shoulder; and, as he tenderly supported and 
kindly socthed her, poor Clara, who was really 
enduring excessive pain from her foot, was not 
made more easy by witnessing this scene. 

The coach stopped to set down the chaperone 
and went on again, while Clara looked out of 
the window in order to avoid observing what she 
now feared might be the tenderness of declared 
lovers ; and, as she did so, she lifted up her full 
and burdened heart in supplication, that she 
might be enabled to bear with fortitude and calm- 
ness this severe trial. 

Scarcely had her thoughts returned to earth 
again, and she had begun to suspect, on Elea- 
nor’s redoubling her sobs, that she was now 
feigning what she had before really felt, in order 
to prolong the tender assiduities of Davenant, 
when, by the light of the lamps, she saw the 
same young man running along-side of the 
coach who had assaulted Davenant; and she 
concluded that he meant to demand the promised 
satisfaction that night with a view to a meeting 
the next day. 

Terror of the most painful nature now took 
possession of her; but she had resolution not to 
mention what she saw; and Eleanor contrived 
so completely to absorb Davenant’s attention by 
her now feigned indisposition, that the real ill- 
ness and deep anxiety of Clara were not even 
suspected by either of them; and a feeling which 
she could not conquer, made her resolve not to 
complain and ask to put her foot up on the seat 
by Eleanor—no, not though she died from the 
forbearance. And while Davenant uttered and 
Eleanor heard the words, “Dear girl! My 
sweet Eleanor !”—even Clara’s presence seemed 
forgotten by them both. 

At length they reached home, and Davenant 
insisted on taking out the apparently nerveless 
Eleanor in his arms. He then returned to hand 
out Clara, wondering that he had never seen her 
offer to assist Eleanor in any way as she rose to 
get to the step of the coach. But his wonder 
ceased, when, on reaching the carriage, and re- 
ceiving no answer when he announced his return, 
he ascended the step and found Clara cold, pale, 
and insensible in one corner of the seat. 

Self-reproved for his long neglect of her, he 
now bore her from the coach with trembling anx- 
iety to a sofa in the dining-parlour, where her 
appearance so much resembled death, that Dave- 
nant experienced considerable alarm, till Eleanor 
assured him she had only fainted, and that stimu- 
lating scents would soon revive her. But there 
were none in the house; and a gentleman who 
had entered the parlour after Davenant and Cla- 
ra, now ran out of it again, and returned soon 
with salts and hartshorn, which Eleanor took 
without looking at him; and, on their applica- 
tion, Clara revived, to the great relief of Dave- 
nant, who demanded of Eleanor to what she 
attributed Clara’s illness. 

Eleanor was ready with an answer: she there- 
fore whispered in reply, “‘ Did you not hear at 
the party that the 54th regiment of foot was or- 
dered to the West Indies immediately ?” 

‘I did; and is that the regiment where— ?”’ 

‘s Yes,” 

‘* Oh, then this is all aceounted for.” 

Clara now recovered her senses, and opened 
her eyes; but the moment she beheld the stran- 








ger who had followed the party in, who had 
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fetched the medicines, und who had now retired 
into the back of the room, she eagerly exclaimed, 
fixing on him a look of terror and aversion, 
** what does that man do here? and what brings 


him hither?”’ And as she spoke, she inadvert- 
enly threw her right arm round Davenant, who 
hung over her, as if she meant to protect him. 

‘l'his exclamation turned all eyes on the stran- 
ger, who gracefully approaching, though in con- 
siderable emotion, exclaimed, ** Be easy, sweet 
soul! and never let me see such an expression 
of hate and terror of me again on the sweetest 
face in the world, or I shall die of it for ever. 
Mr. Davenant, I am the unfortunate gentleman 
to whom you gave your card just now.” 

** Then, sir, let us retire.” 

‘No, sir, 1 must speak here. When I saw 
your name, I thgught the sight would have killed 
me. And have I (said I to myself) been affronting 
that noble and generous Mr. Davenant! who not 
only saved my poor brother John’s life in India, 
but his fame, and very likely his soul too! So 
I ran as fast as I could after the carriage, which 
luckily for me, stopped to set down; and here | 
am with a head full of wine, but a heart full of 
gratitude, to make any apology that you think 
fit, O, Mr. Davenant, what would poor John 
O'Byrne feel if he knew that his brother had 
lifted his arm against you! O, sir! if you have 
any pity in your nature, do lay your cane across 
my shoulder, and then I shall be easy.” 

All this was uttered with such volubility, that 
PDavenant could not interrupt him. But now 
taking his hand, he said, ‘he could not have 
been sorry for any circumstance that had made 
him known to Colonel O’Byrne, a gallant and 
much respected officer, if that circumstance had 
not alarmed the ladies present; and he assured 
him, that of his pardon he was certain ; but that 
he required him to ask that of Miss Delancey 
and Miss Musgrave.” 

‘* Oh! you are only too generous to me,”’ re- 
plied O’Byrne; ‘ask pardon of these sweet 
creatures !—that I will !—but how often? must 
I not come every day for a month, and ask it at 
stated hours? But no, that would be reward 
and not punishment, and I know I only deserve 
the latter; and yet,’’ added he, with a deep sigh, 
as he gazed on Clara, ** Miss Delancy’s look of 
aversion gave me a pang sufficient to punish the 
greatest of all sinners. Ladies, am I forgiven? 
And will you, Miss Delaney, promise never to 
look at me in that manner again ?”’ 

“T will,” she replied, offering him her hand ; 
‘except you deserve it again.” 

“Then I am happy,”’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘And that other young lady forgives you 
also,” 

“Then good night; and I hope, Mr. Dave- 
nant, you will allow me to profit by your card— 
not to take your life—but endeavour to surprise 
your friendship ; for I would rather be the friend 
of such a man as you, than the aide-de-camp of 
an emperor.” 

So saying, he withdrew. And Davenant soon 
followed him, as Clara, though her mind was 
now relieved of the fear which had combined 
with excessive bodily agony, to cause her faint- 
ness, was unable to sit up a moment longer; and 
Eleanor and her own maid assisted her to her 
room. 

But when there, she was unable to sleep from 
bodily and mental pain; for, after the scene she 
had witnessed in the coach, she could not doubt 
but that Davenant intended to make proposals to 
Eleanor, if he had not already done so, and she 
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was very sure they would be accepted. ‘ Still,” 
thought Clara, * his manner to me is at times full 
as tender as it is to Eleanor.” 

The next morning Davenant called in, about 
noon. He too had passed a sleepless night. 
Colonel O’Byrne, (whom he found in the street,) 
after going into a rapture concerning Clara, hoped 
he might, without presumption, ask whether he 
was engaged to Miss Delancy ? 

**O dear, no !’’ was the reply. 

‘* But is there no love at all between you? for 
indeed, Mr. Davenant, I could not but think the 
sweet creature threw her fine arm round you, to 
protect you from me, in a manner very like love, 
and made you the most enviable of men in my 
eyes.” 

‘* Indeed, I am not so happy,” replied Dave- 
nant. But he himself could not help remember- 
ing, and with excessive emotion, that Clara had 
thrown her arm around him, and had gazed on 
O’Byrne with abhorrence. Yet he remembered 
that, benevolent as she was, she would have 
acted and looked the same, probably, whoever 
had been the object in danger. 

After an inquiry concerning Clara’s health and 
foot, Davenant exclaimed, ** So, Miss Delancy, 
I find that Colonel O’Byrne’s exertions in your 
favour the other night were not the mere result of 
spontaneous humanity, but of a tender feeling.” 

‘** Nonsense !’’ replied Clara; ** what has the 
foolish man been telling you ?”’ 

**No nonsense, but a serious truth to him, 
poor fellow! I breakfasted with him this morn- 
ing, and he told me that the look of terror and 
aversion with which you regarded him, has 
haunted him ever since ; and that the greatest fa- 
vour | could do him would be to give him an op- 
portunity, by introducing him to my uncle, of 
obtaining from you one of your usual sweet and 
benevolent smiles. May I veniure to bring him?” 

** Any friend of yours I shall be glad to see.” 

** But do you wish ic see him only as a friend 
of mine? Are you not aware that at the Opera, 
at the Play, in the Drive, and wherever he could 
contrive to see you, Colonel O’Byrne has for a 
month past gazed at you with as constant an 
observation as astronomers bestow oti a favourite 
planet.” 

‘*T must own that I have thought myself late- 
ly, the object of his gaze ; but at first I concluded 
it was Eleanor, and ! told her so.” 

**So you did,” said Eleanor; “and I own 
that I thought so too, till he called yours the other 
night the sweetest face in the world.” 

‘* He only said what he thought, poor man !— 
and he is very ambitious of trying to make Miss 
Delancey think the same of his face, and endea- 
vouring to win the heart that beams in Miss De- 
laney’s face. I told him I could not presume to 
determine how far he had any chance for success. 
But what says Miss Delaney herself?” 

‘She says,”’ replied Clara with great emo- 
tion, “that as your friend, and her friend, she 
shall always be willing to see and receive Colo- 
nel O’Byrne; but that he never, never can be 
more to her than a friend.”’ 

** But if Colonel O’Byrne asks me if there be 
any particular reason for your crushing his hopes 
—what am | to say ?” 

‘Is it necessary to give a reason ?”’ 

‘* Suppose he should ask whether your af- 
fections are already engaged—-what can I an- 
swer ?”’ 

‘Tell him you do not know,’ 
turning very pale. 

** But what if 7 wish to know, and presume to 
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ask the question ?—What if for reasons of my 
own | ask you as a friend interested in your 
welfare, whether your affections are disengaged 
or not ?”” 

Clara, confounded at this most unexpected ad- 
dress, got up, sat down, turned now pale, now 
red, and was at first wholly unable to answer. 
Eleanor meanwhile was equally perturbed, though 
from different feelings ; for she was aware that 
such was Clara’s diseased reverence (as she 
thought it) for truth, that she would answer 
‘‘ yes,” if she answered at all; and that if Dave- 
nant asked whether Lieutenant Beaumont were 
the object of her love, she would as decidedly 
answer “‘no;’’ she therefore feared that Dave- 
nant might, on hearing that negative, begin to 
suspect from her confusion that he himself was 
the beloved object. She accordingly thought it 
better to interfere ; and had just begun to chide 
Davenant for putting such questions to such a 
truth-speaking person, when Clara found courage 
to reply, ** Surely, sir, no one has a right to put 
such a question as yours to any woman ; I there- 
fore beg you to excuse my answering it; and in 
so doing, allow me to observe, that [ believe I 
am only asserting the privileges of my sex.” 

‘“*] am answered, madam,” said Davenant 
bowing coldly and proudly; ** and have now no 
doubts remaining. You would have instantly 
said no, ingenious as you are, if you could have 
done so with truth. But though the daughter of 
Mrs. Delancey does not choose to consider me as 
her friend, | hope to be able one day or other to 
convince her that I am such, and that my recent 
question was not dictated by idle curiosity.” 

Clara now endeavoured to answer him, but 
could not; and bursting into tears she hastily left 
the room. 

“Ah! I see how it is! poor O’Byrne !” cried 
Davenant, ** and happy Beaumont! for that is 
the name of the lieutenant, is it not ?”’ 

“It is,” replied Eleanor, and changed the 
subject as fast as possible. 

The next day, as Clara was desirous of air, 
though she was unable to take exercise, she ac- 
companied Eleanor, Davenant, and her guardian, 
in the open barouche to a florists in the King’s 
road. 
street; and while their course was impeded for 
a few minutes by the throng of carriages, a young 
man, seeing Clara, came out of a shop near 
which they were detained, and begged leave to 
show her the sword which she had bespoken, as 
it was quite finished and ready to send according 
to order. 

‘* A sword !—you order a sword, child ! 
What can you want with a sword ?” exclaimed 
her guardian to the conscious Clara, who was 
covered with blushes of the deepest confusion ; 
while Davenant, though he had taught himself at 
last to believe all hope of Clara’s being his was 
over, felt as much agitated as if he now suspected 
it for the first time. 

Clara however soon recovered herself, and re- 
plied, ** I certainly do not want a sword for my- 
self, sir; but I want one as a gift for a military 
friend of mine, and shall be glad to have your 
opinion of it.”’ 

“Oh, ho! I see how it is,” said Morley, with 
a significant and pleased look at Eleanor; and he 
would have looked at Davenant, but his head 
was averted; for he really felt his mind relieved 
by the conviction which he now had, that what 
he had uttered, fancying it might be a lie, was in 
reality a truth. 

The young man now exhibited the sword, 





On their way they drove through Bond- | 











which was so handsome in all respects as to de- 


serve every possible commendation ; and Eleanor 
with an arch smile observed, ‘“‘ Your military 
friend, Clara, will really be the envy of the regi- 
ment.” 

The young man now desired to know to whom 
and to what place the sword was to be sent; and 
Clara replied with more blushes,—for she was 
conscious of the interpretation to which her ex- 
pensive gift had exposed her,—* It is to be sent 
to Lieutenant Beaumont, 54th regiment, Lynn 
Regis.” 

«* The carriage then drove on; and both Elea- 
not and Morley, feeling their spirits exhilarated 
by the unusual consciousness that they were in 
reality more honest than they had thought them- 
selves, talked and laughed incessantly. But 
Clara was too dppitibeed by an unpleasant con- 
sciousness to speak; and Davenant, spite of his 
better judgment, felt displeased and jealous. 
Nor were these emotions unmixed with pique, 
though he knew he had no right to feel it; and 
he showed this feeling by carefully avoiding to 
look at or speak to Clara, and by seeming to 
be wholly engrossed by Eleanor’s bewitching 
smiles, and to hang enamoured on her winning 
accents. 

Clara saw and felt his neglect, and almost fan- 
cied that the sword had occasioned this marked 
change in his manner. “If so,”’ thought she, 
‘he loves me, and is jealous! and O that I had 
but resolution to declare that Beaumont never 
will, never can, be more to me than he already 
is!” 

But she could not prevail on herself to volun- 
teer this assurance, and Davenant remained un- 
deceived. 

The next morning, as soon as Davenant came, 
Morley desired to see him in his own study ; and 
when he entered, his uncle looked so grave and 
so distant, that Davenart asked whether he had 
offended him. 

“Offended me! No; but you have vexed and 
disappointed me, I own.” 

“In what, sir ?”’ 

“« Why, I fear you are trifling with the af- 
fections of a too susceptible girl, Sidney.” 

“ Sir?” 

*‘ Yes ;—-I see very clearly that Eleanor loves 
you, and I think she has some reason to think 


you love her; and yet I find from her that you 
| have not made her any serious proposals.” 


‘* Did you ask the question, sir ?”’ / 

‘“‘T did; because on questioning Clara alone 
concerning your behaviour to Eleanor last night, 
she owned that during the drive home, your be- 
haviour to each other was so much that of lovers, 
that she concluded you meant to offer to Eleanor 
very svon.”’ 

** Miss Delancy said this ?”’ 

‘Yes; therefore I really think it my duty, as 
Eleanor’s guardian, to request that you will 


either desist from your attentions before the poor 
girl’s peace is quite destroyed, or propose to her 


at once.” 

** What! before my mind is made up ?” 

“But your mind ought to be made up now 
one way or the other, Sidney.” 

*T own it—I own it.—And does Miss De- 
lancy think I ought to offer to her friend ?” 

‘* To be sure she does,” boldly replied Morley, 
fancying Clara’s opinion had more weight with 
his nephew than his own. 

** And perhaps she wishes me to offer to Elea- 
nor ?”” 

‘ No doubt she does.” 





** Did she tell you so?” 

‘© Yes; I am—lI am sure she did.’ ’ 

* Well, sir,”’ said Davenant, * the die is now 
cast; and I hope by to-morrow [ shall have 
quite resolved to offer to Eleanor—though I 
could have wished to have had more opportuni- 
ties first of studying her character.” 

‘** Nonsense !”’ cried Morley: “do you not 
already know that she is a beauty, a great heiress, 
full of talents and accomplishments and graces, 
and that she loves you dearly ?” 

“The last I do know; but that knowledge, 
sir, will be, after all, the most decisive with 
me.” 

They then separated. And as Eleanor that 
day and the next thought proper to look languid 
and depressed, before the day ended Davenant 
had offered her his hand, and he left the house 
her accepted and declared lover. 

I will not venture to assert that Clara slept 
much that night, nor that she did not repine at 
Eleanor’s happiness ; but it was not from selfish 
feelings only, and because she wished Davenant's 
choice had fallen on herself. She was influenced 
also by a benevolent fear that as Davenant was 
evidently an artless and ingenuous character, he 
would not be happy in a union with a woman 
whose habits were of a contrary nature. But his 
fate was now decided, and hers too she feared. 
Still she met the blow with that dignity of mind 
whieh belonged to the integrity of her character, 
and was firmly resolved to struggle with and to 
overcome a passion already hopeless, and which 
would soon become criminal. 

Eleanor certainly did all she could to increase 
Clara’s secret pain, by the ungenerous triumph 
which she expressed; for though she more than 
suspected that Clara’s feelirgs towards Davenant 
were very nearly those of love, she made a 
parade of her own hopes, and of the tender de- 
votion which her lover displayed towards her. 

Clara thought this conduct very ungenerous ; 
but she would have excused it, had she known 


that Eleanor’s declaration of confidence in Dave- 


nant’s devoted attachment was a false one; and 
that, as she was only too sure, if her guardian 
and herself had not taken care to impress on his 
mind a conviction that Clara was in love with 
Mr. Beaumont, his choice would never have 
fallen on her, pique and jealousy urged the 
vaunting manner, which, though it wounded 
Clara, proved that her happiness was not so se- 
cure as she declared it to be. 

Clara’s foot continued painful enough for a few 
days after the engagement of Davenant and Elea- 
nor was known, to allow her to decline going out 
with them either on morning expeditions or to 
evening parties : and as she turned this enforced 
solitude to the best account, by fortifying her 
mind against the further indulgence of her feel- 
ings, she could not be said to be miserable, 
though she was very far from being happy. She 
was also supported by the consciousness, that no 
one but Eleanor suspécted her attachment, and 
something whispered her that Eleanor would not 
reveal her weakness to Davenant. 

Clara’s foot was now considerably better ; and 
she resolved to decline accompanying the lovers 
no longer. During her confinement, Morley had 
heard that no tidings had yet been received of the 
poor Harrisons ; but that, though their creditors 
had suspecte:! them of a fraudulent bankruptcy, 
it was thought they were living in great poverty 
and obscurity somewhere in London. Clara, on 
hearing this, would have given a great reward to 
any one who could have discovered their abode ; 
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but she could not contrive any means of setting 
about such an inquiry. 

One morning Clara consented to accompany 
Eleanor and ier chaperone, attended by Dave- 
nant, to make cheap purchases at Flint’s, on 
Fish-street-hill. Eleanor and Clara being next 
the door when the carriage stopped, they were 
handed out by Davenant before their chaperone ; 
and while Clara was looking round at the passing 
objects, as she was waiting till the old lady with 
them should have alighted, she saw a man shab- 
bily dressed pass on the other side of the street 
with a very quick step, and was convinced that 
she beheld the long-lost Mr. Harrison. She 
communicated her convictions to Eleanor, who 
was now following the old lady into the shop ; 
and though Eleanor tried to detain her, she in- 
stantly, forgetting her recent lameness, ran down 
the street, keeping the supposed Mr. Harrison in 
sight, till she saw him disappear in a shop just 
round the corner. 

Eleanor and Davenant now came up with her 
as she stopped to take breath, and Davenant chid 
her for forgetting her foot. 

«« How could [ think of myself,” cried she, 
“at such a moment !—But I must go into that 
shop after him.” 

“Pray do not,” said Eleanor eagerly; ‘it 
would be cruelty and not kindness, to force Mr. 
Harrison, if it be really he, to be seen against 
his will.” 

And Davenant, who had heard the misfor- 
tunes and disappearance of the Harrisons dis- 
cussed, was inclined to Eleanor’s opinion. 
However, as Clara was already in the shop, and 
Davenant followed her, Eleanor was forced to 
go too. 

But there was no Mr. Harrison to be seen. 
Still, as Clara was sure that she had seen him 
enter, she entreated to know whether a gentle- 
man of the name of Harrison did not lodge there ; 
and after a little hesitation the shopman said that 
a person of the name of Harrison and his family 
did certainly oceupy the apartments on their 
second floor, but that they never saw any one. 

“0 yes! I am sure they will see me,”’ cried 
Clara; and she had scareely added, “take up 
this card to them,” when Mr. Harrison, uncon- 
scious what was going forward, came down 
stairs and re-entered the shop. He started at 
seeing Clara and Eleanor, aud would have re- 
treated ; but Clara seized his arm; and bursting 
into tears as she gazed on his indigent appear- 
ance, his pale cheek, and anxious countenance, 
she faltered out, “« My dear Mr. Harrison, why 
have you so long and so cruelly hidden yourself 
from your friends ?”° 

Eleanor too, but with embarrassment, now 
eame forward and reproached him as Clara had 
done; while Clara begged to see his wife and 
family. Excessive emotion at first prevented 
Mr. Harrison from replying; but at length he 
said he would prepare his wife for the visit, and 
left them. 

** Had I not better return to Flint’s,”’ said 
Davenant, ‘to the old lady ?” 

‘« Certainly, certainly,”’ said Eleanor, eagerly. 

But Clara, who wished him to witness a scene 
which would, she thought, be the means of in- 
teresting him in her friends’ favour, as she knew 
his power to serve them was great, requested 
him not to go till Mr. Harrison came back. 
When he did, she presented Davenant to him, 
whom Mr. Harrison remembered when he was 
a boy; and she asked if he might not accompany 
them up stairs, 





“« Certainly,”’ said Harrison ; “it is less pain- 
ful to have strangers witness our change of for- 
tune than friends ;—but my poor wife wishes to 
see such dear friends as you and Miss Mus- 
grave; and if what the papers tell us is true, 
Mr. Davenant has a right to follow Miss Mus- 
grave anywhere.” 

Davenant smiled, Eleanor blushed, Clara 
sighed, and followed Harrison up the dark and 
narrow stairs, which led to a large, low, dark 
room looking into a court, where three fine girls 
were busily employed working muslin for a 
maintenance, (as they afterwards learned,) and a 
fourth was copying music. 

As soon as the poor girls saw Clara and Elea- 
nor, they ran up to them, and hanging fondly 
round them, wept out a welcome; while both 
their visiters were too much affected at the evi- 
dences of indigence and virtuous industry around 
them, to be able to speak ;—nor was Davenant 
an unmoved spectator of the scene. 

A door which led to an inner apartment now 
opened and Mrs. Harrison appeared, leaning on 
the arm of her husband and walking with diffi- 
culty; while on her pale face and meagre person, 
few traces remained of that excelling loveliness 
which had so long provoked the envy of Mrs. 
Somerville, and had been one of the causes of 
her present distress. 

She received Clara and Eleanor with great 
affection, and declared they were the only friends 
of her better days whom she could bear to see, 
because she was sure that they had no pleasure 
in witnessing a scene like the present; and if Mr. 
Davenant was worthy (and she did not doubt 
but he was) the hand of Eleanor Musgrave, she 
knew he would commiserate as strongly as they 
did, what she might call undeserved obloquy and 
misfortune. 

Mrs. Harrison was now placed on a couch by 
her affectionate husband ; and as she lay there 
supported by pillows, her visiters sat near her, 
in order that they might hear what she said, as 
her illness had rendered her voice faint, and her 
husband seated himself on the couch beside 
her. 

*‘ My dear friend,” said Clara, “I was not 
prepared to see you so very ill—but you are 
better. I hope ?”’ 

“Yes; for since my girls and their father 
have procured employmeni, I am happier; and 
as medicine and attendance are very expensive 
things, you know I cannot afford to be ill; and 
if I get well, I can perhaps earn money too.” 

**Oh! my dear young friends,” cried Harri- 
son, “ there is the pang, the greatest pang of all 
—to see that woman, rich, well-born, and accus- 
tomed to luxuries, now in this miserable, un- 
healthy place, and talking of working for her 
bread !”” 

«Tt must not be—it shall not be,” cried Clara 
and Eleanor at once, and Davenant turned away. 

‘It must be, or we must submit to owe pe- 
euniary obligation ; and my pride is not yet sunk 
so low,” said Mrs. Harrison. 

At this moment, a fine boy about three years 
old ran up stairs, and bounded into the room, 
saying, ‘“* Mamma, papa, don’t you know it is 
my birthday, and that I always used to have a 
plum-pudding for my dinner! but Mary says she 
can’t make one now.” 

This artless remonstrance occasioned a silence 
of a minute or two. At length, Mr. Harrison, 
seating the little pleader on his knee, said in a 
hoarse voice, ** My dear James, we never mean 
to keep birthdays in our family again; but Mary 
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may buy you two-pennyworth of raisins, as you 
are a good child, and itis your birthday ;” and 
the delighted child, after struggling to get from 
Clara, who wanted to kiss him, because he was 
so eager to procure.the plums, ran out of the 
room in a transport of infantine joy. 

** No, no,” said Mr. Harrison, ‘ poor child! 
thy parents have had enough of keeping birth- 
days.—I suppose you know, young ladies, that 
our present misfortunes are wholly owing to that 
little dance we gave, to celebrate the return of 
our son Richard, on his birthday ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed, we did not,’”’ said Clara with 
great emotion, casting a side-look at Eleanor, 
who turned excessively pale. 

‘“« Yes, some one was so crue! as to go and tell 
the Somervilles—No, to tell Mrs. Somerville, 
that we had fine company, fine music, fine 
wines,—such as champagne, and I beiieve Bur- 
gundy ; pines, grapes ; in short—such a supper, 
as even in our best days we could not have pur- 
chased, and which was, you know, entirely 
made up of the remnants of presents given us 
by our friends. This made Mr. Somerville con- 
clude I had made a secret purse and a fraudulent 
bankruptcy ; therefore, when | had the prospect 
of getting into 2 lucrative trade, he refused to 
sign my certificate, and even persuaded my other 
creditors, formerly my well-wishers, to believe 
with him that I was a dishonest man, nay, I 
might say, a villain. Being thus deprived of re- 
putation, [ could not bear to remain where I fan- 
cied every eye I met reproached me; and we 
removed to London, resolving to hide curselves 
from every one; while the remittances which 
my eldest son in India had sent me, were all ex- 
pended very soon, in trying to restore that dear 
sufferer, whose health sunk under the conscious- 
ness of disgrace, though she knew it to be un- 
merited ; and at length we were forced to remove 
hither.” 

‘But why,” cried Clara, * did you not apply 
to us to clear your aspersed fame to Mr. Somer- 
ville ?”" 

‘¢- You were in London, and he refused even 
to see or hear from me.”’ 

‘But he is in London now, and we will go 
to him directly,”’ said Eleanor, rising and trem- 
bling in every limb. 

“Tt is too late now,” said Mr. Harrison; 
‘* the business is disposed of.” 

‘* But another business may be procured,” 
eried Davenant: ‘nay, it shall be procured.” 
And the sanguine Clera already saw what she 
wished accomplished. 

** You are very good,” said the husband and 
wife; and the latter added, “ But Mr. Somer- 
ville is an impracticable man—or rather his wife 
is an impracticable woman; and I do not know 
why exactly, but she always seemed to hate me, 
yet J never gave her any offence.” 

“Yes, vou did—the greatest offence possi- 
ble,” cried Eleanor; “ you were far more beau- 
tiful, more amiable, and more admired than 
herself; and though not richer than she was, 
you lived in a more elegant style and kept better 
company.” 

“TI wish she could see me now,”’ meekly re- 
plied Mrs. Harrison, glancing her faded eyes 
first on herself and then round the room, “and 
I think her malice towards me would be soon at 
an end.”’ 

Eleanor started from her seat, and turning to 
the window sobbed audibly ; while Davenant, 
pleased with emotion which he attributed to 
genuine sensibility, tenderly tried to soothe her 
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a friend to Mr. Harrison. 

«But can you cure her evident disease ?—can 
you restore her to what she was before?” Here 
her sobs redoubled. 

+O dear Eleanor !”’ said Mr. Harrison, “* would 
such hearts as yours were more common! But 
indeed we were shocked and surprised to find 
we had a seciet foe :—for who, but some one who 
hated us, could have told Mrs. Somerville such 
lies concerning our party ? and we thought, ex- 
cept Mrs. Somerville, we had not an enemy in 
the world.” 

Clara now looked earnestly at Eleanor, and 
saw her bosom heave eonvulsively. 

“ By the bye,’’ continued Mrs, Harrison, 
“some one assured us it was you, or Miss De- 
lancy, Eleanor, who gave Mrs, Somerville such 
a false and fatal description of our entertainment. 
But I knew it could not be, and I was quite angry 
at any one’s daring to accuse you.” 

Eleanor’s good feelings were now forcibly 
awakened by the voice of compunction, and 
giving way to their dictates she precipitated her- 
self at the feet of Mrs. Harrison: and seizing her 
hand exclaimed, ** But it was | who did you this 
injury ;—yet not as an enemy, but a friend ; I did 
it to tease your known enemy Mrs. Somerville, 
—and you know the rest. But I shall never for- 
give myself as long as I live !”’ 

Surprise, consternation, and sorrow, now kept 
every one silent but Clara, who eagerly assured 
Mrs. Harrison that Eleanor had injured her most 
unconsciously, and that she deeply lamented that 
Mrs. Harrison had not instantly informed Elea- 
nor of the charge, as by that means all would 
have been cleared up. 

‘** But how could | bear to wound her feelings 
by telling her of so severe an accusation against 
her, which I did not believe she deserved? But 
rise, Miss Musgrave, pray do—I forgive you.” 

‘* But I shall never forgive myself,” said Elea- 
nor as she rose. 

While a sort of uncomfortable silence had now 
stolen over the whole family of Harrison, which 
Eleanor eagerly broke by repeated solicitations 
to drive directly to Mr. Somerville’s, Davenant 
told Mr. Harrison that he had a particular and 
great favour to beg of him; which was, that he 
would set off immediately, for him, to his estate 
in Surrey. [ understand, sir,’”’ said he, * that 
you were bred to the law, but relinquished it for 
a very lucrative trade. You are, therefore, as a 
quondam lawyer, and a man of business, the 
very person I want. I find my late uncle had a 
dishonest steward, and I want some one to go 
and see if he cannot be made to disgorge some 
of his ill-gotten wealth ;—but, sir, you must not 
delay a day.” And the gratified Harrison, re- 
ally deceived by Davenant’s manner into believ- 
ing that he wanted his assistance, and preferred 
him on the occasion from a conviction of his in- 
tegrity, eagerly expressed his willingness to set 
off directly ; while Eleanor and Clara, who sus- 
pected Davenant’s motive, found it difficult to 
suppress the tears of pleasure and approbation. 

** Now, sir,” said Davenant, “ let me speak to 
you below stairs ;’’ and when they returned, 
Harrison said he was going to take a place in the 
coach and get his best suit out of pawn; in the 
meanwhile, he begged his girls to pack him up 
some linen, &e. 

** You may think me a poor foolish woman,” 
cried his agitated wife ; ‘* but the idea that I shall 
see you, Alfred, look like a gentleman again is 
very delightful to me!” while Harrison, pressing 








Davenant’s hand, nodded adieu to the rest, for he 
could not speak, and ran down stairs. 

in a few minutes more, (and while Davenant 
was assuring Mis. Harrison that his pride would 
noi sllow him to suffer the wife and children of 
his agent, as he was now proud to call Mr. Har- 
rison, to remain in such lodgings as these,) the 
little boy burst intu the room, saying, ‘‘ Papa had 
sent in a great big piece of cold plum-pudding, 
which was to be tried for dinner.” 

‘* Parents are weak fond creatures, you see,” 
cried Mrs. Harrison, smiling through tears; ‘but 
I see, sir, that my husband considers this as a day 
of rejoicing, owing to your kindness ; and espe- 
cially as, through your means, young ladies, we 
hope to be restored to our good name.” 

**T shall not know a moment’s peace till I 
have convinced Mr. Somerville,” said Eleanor ; 
«and this terrible lesson will not, 1 trust, be lost 
on me in future life.” 

**Amen,”’ said Davenant solemnly; and Elea- 
nor felt rebuked and ashamed. 

Davenant now told Mrs. Harrison that, as her 
guardian till her husband returned, he should in- 
sist on finding healthier and better lodgings for 
her, and should go in search of them immediately. 

Mrs. Harrison, who was now quite overcome 
with all that had passed, was really too weary to 
object, even if she had had the inclination; and 
gracefully begging Davenant to believe she was 
sensible, as she ought to be, of his delicate atten- 
tions, she pressed Clara’s hand, kissed Eleanor, 
who threw herself sobbing on her neck, and then 
desired her eldest daughter to lead her to her 
chamber. 

Clara and Eleanor then followed Davenant, 
who had gone to call up the carriage ; and after 
they were seated they drove to Flint’s, to take 
up their wondering and half-angry companion. 
‘I'hey then, as they were not far from Clapham, 
drove thither over London bridge, by Davenant’s 
desire, in search of lodgings; and having found 
very convenient ones on the edge of Clapham 
common, which could be entered that evening, 
they re-entered London over Westminster bridge, 
and drove to the house of Mr. Somerville. They 
luckily found him at home ; and Clara, not with- 
out tears, described her successful effort to follow 
Mr. Harrison, and the whole scene of his poverty 
and his distress. She then described the agony 
of Eleaner, at finding that his misery and his in- 
jured fame proceeded from her false statement to 
Mrs. Somerville. Here Eleanor, the self-judged 
Eleanor, took up the narrative; and, with all the 
eloquence of compunction and of truth, con- 
fessed even her motives for the statement which 
she gave; and earnestly conjured Mr. Somer- 
ville, if he still believed Mr. Herrison a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt, go and visit him at his lodging in 
the city. 

Mr. Somerville, who was really a good-natured 
man, could not resist the evidence now brought 
before him; and be expressed his sorrow for 
having been made the instrument of such suffer- 
ing to a man whom he had once so highly 
esteemed. 

‘« Then, sir,’’ cried Davenant, ‘1 trust that 
you will instantly set about signing the certificate 
yourself, and convincing the other creditors of 
this injured man’s entire innocence ; and if ne- 
cessary I will draw up a paper of the whole for 
these ladies to sign.”’ 

‘«] trast it is not necessary, sir,”’ said Mr, So- 


'merville. And the visitors departed, leaving Mr. 


Somerville rather perplexed to know how his 
wife would relish the communication which he 


had to make to her, when she returned from her 
drive in the Park. But when he gave her a de- 
tail of Mrs. Harrison’s ill looks and altered per- 
son, and deseribed minutely her excessive indi- 
gence, and the complete humiliation which her 
ride and that of her husband had received, she 
ooked and spoke most graciously; and quite 
approved her husband’s gomg instantly to the 
creditors, that ** the poor man Harrison”’ might 
be enabled to get an honest livelihood some way 
or other as soon as possible. 

But the benevolent being who was become 
deeply interested in the fate of the Harrisons, 
and the more so because his affianced wife had 
occasioned their sufferings, did not intend that 
‘the poor man Harrison ’’ should get an “ ho- 
nest livelihood”’ in any way but the best pessi- 
ble; and having learned in what house he had 
been offered a share of the business, he went to 
the principal partner, who, from a knowledge of 
Harrison’s abilities and integrity, had offered him 
the share; and he found, as he expected, that 
that share was disposed of ; but finding also that 
a much more considerable share was still to be 
obtained, he resolved to purchase it for Mr. Har- 
rison,—and to be paid five per cent. for the mo- 
ney so advanced. ‘Then with a lightened heart 
Davenant rejoined Clara and Eleanor, having 
hired a glass coach, in which, after a hasty din- 
ner at five, he desired. them to call on the Harri- 
sons, and convey them to their lodgings—giving 
Mrs. Harrison a certain sum as part of the salary 
in advance which he had settled on her husband 
as his agent. 

The commission was a delightful one, though 
the delight had, to poor Eleanor, considerable 
drawbacks ; but Clara’s eyes were brilliant with 
benevolent pleasure. Clara’s brow was uncon- 
scious of any cloud which conscious error had 
gathered there; and while Davenant looked at 
her, he again thought the poor lieutenant was a 
very rich and enviable man. 

I shall only add on this subject, that Mrs. Har- 
rison suffered herself and children to be removed 
to the country lodging; and that her health was 
so much restored by the country air, by better 
food, and by recovered peace of mind, that when 
Mr. Harrison returned to town at the end of a 
fortnight, in consequence of a letter from Dave- 
nant, the affectionate husband shed tears of joy 
and thankfulness, as he held his once more 
smiling wife to his heart. ‘The business on 
which Davenant sent for him, raised his happi- 
ness to its climax; and in a few weeks he was 
one of the principal partners in a long-established 
and safe house in the metropolis; and his wife 
and children were restored to their situation in 
society. 

Preparations were now making for the mar- 
riage of Davenant and Eleanor; when the for- 
mer was forced to go into Surrey on business, 
as he really had employed a very acute lawyer, 
though he was not yet gone down, to transact for 
him the business on which, merely as an excuse 
for giving him money, he had employed Mr. 
Harrison. To Surrey therefore he went, mean- 
ing to stay a few days at his estate. 

e had not been gone long, when he wrote to 
Eleanor, and informed her that he was unex- 
pectedly obliged to hasten to another part of the 
country, to see an old friend whom he had 
known in India, as that friend was, he found, in- 
volved in a lawsuit, and wanted to see him; and 
that this unfortunate circumstance would detain 
him longer away from London. Two days 





after, Eleanor was informed that a gentleman 
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wished to see her: and as soon as she entered 
the room, the said gentleman put a paper and a 

tinea in her hand, told her he came from Mr. 

arby, Sir Richard Mildred’s solicitor, and va- 
nished before Eleanor could recover her presence 
of mind. On opening the paper, she found that 
it was a subpeena to appear as Sir Richard Mii- 
dred’s witness, at a trial for defamation, in which 
George Bellamy, gentleman, was plaintiff, and 
Sir Richard Mildred, baronet, defendant. Elea- 
nor nearly fainted at this terrible summons ; and 


. Clara and Morley, who now entered the room, 


were startled at her excessive paleness and agita- 
tion; but Clara was at no loss to account for it, 
when she read the paper which Eleanor gave 
her. It was now Eleanor’s painful task to 
explain the whole business to her guardian, con- 
juring him to save her, if he could, from appear- 
ing im a court of justice; which she thought 
might be prevented if Sir Richard was informed 
that she must on oath unsay the strongest part of 
what she had advanced, and therefore must injure 
rather than serve his cause. 

«Have you'then been so base,” cried Mor- 
ley, ** as to say, and thereby injure an innocent 
man, what you cannot swear? I blush for you, 
and have a mind to leave you to the public dis- 
grace which you merit.” 

Clara could have said, ‘“‘ She merits not dis- 
grace according to your own principles, sir; for 
you know you always say there is no harm in 
a little white lying ; and you saw no harm in 
Eleanor’s lies to Mrs. Somerville.” 

** You forget, sir, I did not mean to injure Mr. 
Bellamy,’’ replied Eleanor, in a faltering voice. 

**No, nor Mrs. Harrison,” observed Clara, 
‘and yet you see what unexpected mischief may 
attend any deviation from truth.” 

«‘ There! don’t preach, Clara,” cried Morley ; 
‘but let us see what is to be done in this bad 
business.”’ i 

At this moment a letter was brought to Mr. 
Morley, from Sir Richard Mildred, stating that, 
on finding Mr. Bellamy was candidate for the 
place of master to a free echool at in Sur- 
rey, he had thought it his duty to write to those 
in whose hands the appointment of it was vested, 
to say ‘that Mr. Bellamy, though a man of let- 
ters and learning, was not a fit person to be en- 
trusted with such a charge, as he had treated a 
son of his cruelly, and inflicted on him such cor- 
poreal punishment as no master ought to inflict 
for any crime whatever; he having actually 
dragged him by the hair of the head into the 
middle of the room ; and that the hair had been 
literally torn off in more places than one.” 

In consequence of this letter—a libei as the 
law called it, (it having been written and circu- 
lated)—Mr. Bellamy was refused the appoint- 
ment; and had therefore brought an action for 
damages against Sir Richard, who was conse- 
quently obliged to summon Miss Musgrave as 
his witness; and he concluded the subpena 
would be served that day, as the assizes would 
commence the day after the next, at Guildford, 
the county town. 

« Well, this will be no agreeable surprise to 
4 poor nephew, Miss Musgrave,” observed 

orley. 


’ 





«O, sir, must he know it?” cried Eleanor. 

*«* How can it be concealed, if you appear in a 
court ?” ° 

In bitter regrets on Eleanor’s side, in very se- 
vere animadversions on her guardian’s, and in 
fruitless attempts from Clara to console Eleanor 
and pacify Morley, while she urged their setting 
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off immediately in search of Sir Richard, whose | 


letter was dated ** Guildford,” the day passed. 

The next day brought a still more perplexing 
letter to Eleanor, from Davenant; in which he 
informed her that the friend whom he had known 
in India was a friend of hers, Mr, Bellamy; and 
that on his arrival at his house he found him in a 
difficult situation, out of which he had fortunately 
remembered it was in her power to deliver him, 
as she was, he had since recollected, a witness 
of the whole of the alleged assault on Master 
Mildred ; and, as he hoped, by a private exami- 
nation of witnesses, and by referring the busi- 
ness to arbitration, to prevent the matter from 
coming to a lawsuit, Mr. Bellamy earnestly re- 
quested her to set off with her guardian and 
friend for Guildford ; that, by bearing her testi- 
mony in his defence, she might convince Sir 
Richard of his error, and induce him to retract 
the charge that had prevented his election; which, 
however, he trusted would still take place, if the 
accusation against him was got rid of. 

** Well,” said Morley, “you are really, Miss 
Eleanor, like the bat in the ible now ; and have 
the singular, and I must say dishonourable, dis- 
tinction of being subpenaed on both sides, as a 
friend to be relied on! O, my poor high-souled 
nephew! what will he feel when he hears this! 
But come, let us order horses, and set off for 
Guildford.” And Eleanor, with a variety of 
painful feelings, found herself very soon on the 
road to Surrey. 

The journey was not made more pleasant to 
her by the observations which occasionally 
escaped her guardian, who could not help own- 
ing that he thought the present a much worse 
business than that of Harrison’s, and that he 
feared his nephew would never get overit. Elea- 
nor wished to be able to say, ‘* Then let him 
break with me and welecome!’’ But a sense of 
conscious degradation kept down her pride of 
heart, and she remained silent and unhappy. 

Clara meanwhile was not equally unhappy, 
but she was equally silent. She too thought 
that Davenant would be shocked at this new 
proof of Eleanor’s laxity of principle, as it ap- 
peared to her; and she felt that he had an oppor- 
tunity of breaking, if he wished it, an engage- 
ment which, she was sure, would be to him the 
source of future unhappiness ; and disinterestedly 
even, without any view to herself, Clara could 
not grieve at the probable result of this affair, 
especially as she was convinced that Eleanor did 
not love Davenant; and she even suspected that, 
if she loved any one, it was a Captain Leth- 
bridge, a lieutenant in the guards. 

When they reached Guildford, Morley in- 
quired at the first inn to which they drove, whe- 
ther Sir, Richard Mildred was there, and they 
found that he was; and while Eleanor, nearly 
fainting, threw herself on Clara’s shoulder, Mor- 
ley alighted and went into the house. He soon 
came back, to say that he found Mr. Bellamy 
with his friends and lawyers, and Sir Richard 
with his, were then met to settle matters amica- 
bly if possible, and prevent the business from 
going into a court of justice ; that they were only 
just assembled, and that Eleanor could not have 
arrived at a more fortunate moment. 

«« But who,” thought Eleanor, “are Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s friends? Surely Davenant is one of 
them.”” And her knees trembled under her so 
much, that she could scarcely walk, though sup- 
ported by Clara. 

As Morley expected, when he desired to be 
shown into Sir Richard’s apartment, he was told 





‘that he was engaged, and could not be spoken 


with. But having desired the waiter to say, that 
Mr. Morley and Miss Musgrave were waiting 
for admission, they heard Sir Richard and Mr. 
Bellamy both exclaim, ‘‘ Miss Musgrave! How 
fortunate !”” in a tone of joy ; for each thought 
that her evidence would be favourable to him and 
his cause; and this consciousness did not render 
Eleanor’s trembling limbs more steady as she 
entered the room. 

As soon as Davenant saw her, he ran to meet 
her; and, observing her excessive paleness and 
agitation, he tenderly said in alow voice, ‘* Dear 
girl, how kind it was in you to come so soon! 
But why this emotion? Remember, you are not 
in a court of justice, but amongst friends.” And 
as he drew her arm under his, while Clara sup- 
ported her on the other side, he said within him- 
self,” I did not think she had had so much shrink- 
ing delicacy of feeling.” 

Sir Richard rose on Eleanor’s entrance, and 
for him, made her a most gracious bow. But 
Bellamy eagerly took her hand and said, ** Thanks, 
dear Miss Musgrave; now you are come, all 
will go well with me.” 

** Now, Mr. Lennox,” said Sir Richard pom- 
pously to his counsel, ** now, sir, you will hear 
my complete justification; as this young lady, 
and a most respectable young lady, is my sole 
and sufficient witness.”’ 

“Your witness!” cried Bellamy; “ she is 
mine, sit; J sent for her, sir.” 

‘And I subpenaed her, sir,’’ said Sir Rich- 
ard in a thundering voice, while Bellamy looked 
at Eleanor with surprise and suspicion; and 
Davenant whispered her, ‘ That man is certainly 
mad ;—what does he mean ?”’ 

‘* But, sir, I have the honour to call Miss 
Musgrave my friend,”’ cried Bellamy ; * and, as 
she witnessed all that passed at the moment of 
the pretended assault, I requested her to come 
hither—and here she is.”’ 

“‘ Mr. Bellamy,” said Sir Richard, “I must 
still repeat my assurance, that though you might 
send for Miss Musgrave, I sebpanaec aer. An- 
swer, madam, did I not ?” 

‘You did, sir,” she replied in a voice scarcely 
audible from emotion. 

** You hear,” observed Sir Richard ; ‘* Now, 
then, put a few questions to the lady, Mr. Len- 
nox; and Davenant, involuntarily withdrawing 
his arm from Eleanor’s, whose confusion now 
seemed to him to look more like shame than mo- 
desty, awaited what was to follow in painful 
alarm. 

To his first questions, such as—** Was she 
with Lady Sophia at Mr. Bellamy’s on such a 
day ?”” and so on, she answered in the affirma- 
tive; but when he asked her whether she did 
not see Mr. Bellamy drag Master Mildred by the 
hair of the head into the middle of the room, she 
replied in an audible voice, and in an impressive 
manner, ** No, I pip nor.” 

“You did not!” vociferated Sir Richard ; 
** Recollect yourself, madam, and do not force 
me to regret that we are not in court, and that 
you are not examined on your oath, madam.” 

“You are severe, sir,” cried Davenant; ‘I 
shall not allow this lady to be insulted.” 

‘¢ Well, then, madam,” observed Mr. Lennox, 
“if you did not see that, what did you see ?”” 

‘* Through the window I saw Mr. Bellamy 
drag Master Mildred into the middle of the 
room.” 

‘Ay, through the window only; therefore it 
might still be by the hair of the head.” 
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‘TI hope I may be allowed to say, sir, that 
the window being quite open, I could see as well 
as if I had been in the room, and Mr. Bellamy 
did not touch Master Mildred’s head.” 

« But did you not, madam,” said Sir Richard, 
“‘ tell me a different story ?”’ 

“I confirmed a different story by my ‘ Yes,’ 
and I own it to my shame.” 

“And, madam, did you not say you saw 
marks of hair having been torn off, on Master 
Mildred’s head, and the marks of fingers on his 
cheek ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

*‘ And did not Augustus say that Mr. Bellamy 
had done it ?—and did not you believe him ?” 

‘*No;—nor did I ever say that I believed 
him. I believed then, and I do now, that the 
hair was torn off and the blow given by a little 
boy whom Mr. Bellamy also dragged by the arm 
into the middle of the room, whose ear was then 
bleeeding from a bite which Master Mildred had 
given him.” 

‘«‘ And pray, madam,” said Sir Richard, * if I 
am to believe that you are speaking the truth 
now, what was your motive for telling me a 
falsehood? You know it was from my reliance 
on your integrity that | took my son from that 
admirable master, in whom I had before such 
confidence ; and I think, madam, the injured Mr. 
Bellamy called you his friend.” 

‘¢ He did me, I own, more honour than I de- 
serve, sir,’ replied Eleanor, bursting into tears : 
‘‘ but | was then and am now his most sincere 
friend, and never thought that I should seem to 
be his enemy.” 

‘“‘ Explain, madam.” 

“ Sir, Lady Sophia with many tears and en- 
treaties conjured me to say as she said, and to 
confirm her declaration that she saw Mr. Bellamy 
drag her son into the middle of the room by the 
hair of the head, as she declared it would kill 
her to have her son go back to that school; and 
she knew, sir, you would not believe her unless 
I confirmed what she asserted ; therefore, sir, as 
Mr. Bellamy told her she would do him a favour 
by taking her son away, I thought I was obli- 
ging, not hurting, my respected friend, by say- 
ing ‘ Yes,’ when I ought in conscience, I own, 
to have said * No,’ ”’ 

“So then,” whispered Morley to Davenant, 
‘it was only a white lie atlast; no malice in it.” 

“Only a white lie!" murmured out Dave- 
nant with a deep sigh. 

“And what you have now said, madam, you 
are willing to confirm on oath, are you ?” 

‘‘T am; nay, I implore, sir, to be put on my 
oath.” 

‘** Be it so then, madam; I am a magistrate 
and can receive it.” 

Davenant and Morley were now each going 
angrily to interfere, when Clara pressed forward 
and begged to be heard, ‘* Let me observe, Sir 
Richard,” she said, “* that you must know little 
of human nature, if you do not see that my poor 
friend’s present assertions bear all the marks of 
genuine truth, and also of genuine compunction, 
for having been led, through kind but mistaken 
compliance with Lady Sophia’s maternal fond- 
ness, to confirm a lie put, as it were, into her 
mouth, and one of which she could not foresee 
the painful consequences. Under these circum- 
stances, sir, allow me to say, that accepting the 
oath which Miss Musgrave, in humble and af- 
fecting contrition of spirit, has offered to take, 
would be an insult, sir, to her feelings and character, 
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not to offer, and which I think too highly of you 
to believe you capable of persisting in.”’ 

A murmur of approbation now ran round the 
room ; and Eleanor hid her face, bathed in grate- 
ful tears, on Clara’s shoulder ; while Sir Richard 
himself seemed awed by ‘ the grave rebuke se- 
vere in youthful beauty.” 

‘* Well, madam, well,” he replied, “{ will 
not press an oath on Miss Musgrave; but I wish 
now I had attended more to what you said.” 

** What did I say, sir ?”’ 

‘* When I told you this unpleasant affair, on 
which your conscious friend had been silent to 
you, you doubted the truth of what you heard ; 
and when Lady Sophia exclaimed, * Can I doubt 
the evidence of my senses?’ you replied, ‘ Per- 
haps not; but in such a case | should doubt the 
evidence of mine.’ And then you spoke warmly 
in praise of Mr. Bellamy; but not more, | am 
now convinced, than he deserved. Well, gen- 
tlemen,”’ continued Sir Richard, “1 believe you 
will agree with me that there is now only one 
thing for me to do, and that is, to ask Mr. Bella- 
my’s forgiveness, thus, for the injury which I 
have done him without any malignant intention, 
but simply from a mistaken sense of duty ; and 
to offer not only to wait personally on each gen- 
tleman in whom the appointment of the master 
of the school is vested, and assure him that Mr. 
Bellamy is wholly innocent of the charge I 
brought against him, and that in all respects he 
is most deserving of trust—but to make any pub- 
lic apology that Mr. Bellamy may desire. For I 
have, gentlemen,” added he, ** deserved humilia- 
tion, if this be humiliation, for having had the weak- 
ness to act once against my strongest convictions, 
and to place confidence and trust in that frail being 
called woman ;—for, whether from frivolity, ma- 
lignity, fear or original weakness of mind, wo- 
men are usually false, hollow-hearted, and men- 
dacious.”’ 

‘* My dear sir,” said Mr. Bellamy, kindly 
tendering him his hand, * all I require of you is 
to speak to the gentlemen in question ; for, as I 
found your testimony against me so powerful 
and so pernicious, I am sure that your testimony 
in my favour will be equally as effective and 
serviceable. And now let all past unpleasant- 
ness be forgotten; though I am much inclined to 
throw down the gauntlet to you still, in behalf of 
that sex which you have so cruelly aspersed. 
To ei*, is the tendency of us all; but to repent 
and n.ake amends for past error gracefully and 
honourably, is the province only of afew. And 
I must say that my young friend here, has by 
her recent conduct wiped away from my mind 
all traces of her offence.” 

This well-meant speech was too much for the 
harassed feelings of Eleanor, who was now 
forced to be carried up stairs in a strong hysteric, 
much to the relief of Sir Richard, who was thus 
saved the necessity of replying, as he did not 
see, nor indeed did Davenant, any merit in Elea- 
nor’s having spoken the truth, when infamy and 
perjury were the frightful alternative. 

What Davenant’s feelings were, I will not 
pretend to describe; for all Eleanor’s beauty, 
graces and attractions were lost to him, in his 
consciousness of her utter disregard of habitual 
truth. Indeed, such was his mental conflict, 
that he resolved not to see Eleanor again till he 
was more master of himself. He therefore, as 
soon as he heard that she was better, told Bella- 
my he would return to his own house directly.” 
For this sudden departure, he had also ano- 


the praises of Clara’s spirited and generous de- 
fence of Eleanor. He dared not listen to com- 
mendation of Clara, from such a man as Bellamy, 
who loved, he found, to taik of her, at a moment 
when his feelings were so roused against Elea- 
nor. And spite of his friend’s entreaties, tuat 
he would at least stay to dine with him to meet 
Sir Richard, he wrote a hurried note to his uncle, 
and left the town. 

As Eleanor expected this, she was not so 
much affected by it; and her journey back to 
London, supported as she was by the kind ap- 
probation of her guardian and of Clara, was 
much pleasanter than her journey to Guildford. 

The next day and the day after passed away 
without one line from Davenant. Another and 
another succeeded, and still he neither came nor 
wrote. Eleanor therefore resolved to write to 
him, but her courage failed her, and she eagerly 
and earnestly conjured Clara to plead her cause 
with her alienated lover, as she had reason to 
think him. 

Clara declined the office, feeling as she did so 
for the degradation of Eleanor. But at length, 
finding that Eleanor was distressed by some 
well-founded fears, perhaps, that Davenant at- 
tributed her resolve to speak the truth more to 
his presence, and to his interference in Bellamy’s 
favour, than to any other motive, she consented 
to write to him; and her letter ran thus :— 

‘* Your absence and your silence, dear sir, are 
at this moment particularly wounding to one who 
is a severe sufferer from the trial that she has 
lately undergone, and under which I must say 
that she acquitted herself well. 

‘* Her agony was great when she received the 

subpena and believed herself likely to appear in 
a court of justice, to deny upon oath what she 
had been led to assent to in the weak and care- 
less kindness of a hurried moment. But when 
she received your letter, and found you were not 
only to be acquainted with, but to witness her 
humiliation, [ thought we should scarcely have 
been able to get her to Guildford composed 
enough to go through the task required of her. 
“And you, by neither writing nor coming, 
seem to realize, unhappy girl! the worst of her 
fears, 
‘*T have only to add, that, if the fear of dis- 
pleasing you has such power over her health 
and her spirits, what may not the wish to please 
you, have over her future conduct? 

“I am, dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

* Ciara Detancy.” 
When Clara had finished this letter, she feared 
that she had said too much ; but when she looked 
at the wretched Eleanor, she thought she had 
hardly said enough ; and her guardian thought so 
too; he therefore wrote thus himself :— 


“Dear nephew—!f you neither write nor 
come in a day or two, the poor Eleanor will 
have a typhus; she neither eats, drinks, nor 
sleeps, and looks like a ghost,—and I am not 
sure she has not cue already. You are very 
hard on a /iftle white lie, spoken to serve one 
friend and not mean. to injure another. 

‘“‘T am your affectionate but distressed uncle, 

“R. Mortey.’ 


Clara’s letter did, indeed, bring Davenant to 
London, but not hi: unele’s; as he did not be- 
lieve that distress cf mind © ema ended in a 
typhus, (as his u:icle called it.) But she had 
said all that could oe said for Eleanor; and he 
came the more readily, because he saw that she 
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he thought, that he should marry Eleanor. Lit- 

tle was he conscious of Clara’s magnanimity ! 
Well, he came. His. vanity and his better 
ings were gratified to see how his absence 


and silence had depressed and altered Eleanor ; 


and how soon she recovered her looks and her 
spirits when he spoke affectionately to her, and 
told her he trusted that her late painful expe- 
rience would be a warning to her through life. 

‘«« That, and your example,” replied Eleanor. 

And Davenant, pleased with her humility, re- 
solved to forget everything but her beauty and 
her tenderness. 

He did seem to remember these alone, and 
preparations for the martiage went on as usual ; 
still Clara saw a note to Eleanor in the hand- 
writing of Captain Lethbridge, and saw one ly- 
ing on the hall table to him, in Eleanor’s hand- 
writing, where the footman who was to take it 
had Jaid it while he was drawing on his gloves. 

“This is very strange, and, ] think, wrong,” 
thought Clara ; but she did not mention the cir- 
cumstance to Eleanor. 

One night when they had a box at the Opera, 
and Mr. Morley said he was too unwell to go, 
Eleanor, complaining of headache, declared her 
wish to stay at home to amuse her guardian; and 
spite of her lover’s entreaties, she persisted in 
her resolution ; but, as the Opera was a favourite 
one of his, she insisted on Davenant’s going ; and 
a chaperone for Clara being easily procured, 
Davenant, Clara, and another lady, drove to the 
Opera. ; 

They had not been there above half an hour 
when some one knocked at the door of the box ; 
and, on Davenant’s opening it, Clara saw that it 
was Captain Lethbridge. He looked perturbed ; 
and noticing no one but Clara, he came up to her 
and said, ‘* Where is Eleanor?” 

‘“* My guardian is unwell; and, as she has 2 
headache, she chose to stay at home with him.” 

** Indeed,”’ said he in a low voice, ‘ indeed ! 
kind soul! But are you sure that is her real 
reason for staying at home 2” 

‘* She said so.” 

‘‘ J believe it was fear of me.” 

** You know best what cause she has.” 

‘* But I will soon know the trtuh,” he replied. 
So saying, he left the box, throwing the door 
afier him with violence as he went out. 

“Who is that rude and violent man?’’ said 
Davenant. 

‘‘ A Captain Lethbridge, a rejected lover of 
Eleanor’s,” replied Clara; ‘‘ therefore his oddity 
is excusable.” 

‘Certainly ; but it did require some apology.” 

Nothing else unusual passed that evening, 
and the party left the house before the last ballet 
ended, that Morley might not be disturbed by 
their late arrival. Davenant too, at Clara’s de- 
sire, did not come in, as she concluded Morley 
and Eleanor were gone to bed; but she found 
them up, and playing piquet. 

‘“‘ Well, sir,” said Clara, ‘I conclude you are 
better, by seeing you up, and soemployed? No 
doubt your agreeable companion has done you 

” 


« Yes, since she came to me I have been bet- 
ter; but she was so long with her mantua-maker 
that I have seen very little of her.” 

Clara now looked at or; and seeing her 
blush deeply, she was convinced that she had 
not been with her mantua-maker, but with Cap- 
tain Lethbridge, whom probably she had stayed 
at home to avoid, at who had come to the 


house and insisted on seeing her; and a number 





of vague fears took possession of her mind. 
Morley now challenged her to a game of piquet ; 
and Eleanor, afraid that Clara suspected the 
truth, stole away to bed to avoid interrogatories. 

As Eleanor did not accompany her lover and 
Clara to the Opera, on the Saturday, and as a 
new and very fine Opera was to be played on the 
Tuesday following, Eleanor was desirous of 
going. Davenant was unable to procure a good 
box ; but as the ladies were above the little pride 
of not enduring to sit in the pit, Clara and Elea- 
nor, accompanied by Davenant, a married lady, 
and Colonel O’Byrne, went early, and got excel- 
lent places in the sixth row of the pit. ‘The 
party all sat in the same row; Davenant at the 
end next Fop’s Alley, Eleanor next him, then 
the chaperone, then Clara, and then Colonel 
O’Byrne ; who had raised himself not a little in 
Clara’s good opinion, by the relation he had 
given her of Davenant’s conduct to his brother in 
India, and by the graceful and affecting manner 
in which he delivered it. 

Nothing worth narrating occurred during the 
first act, or first ballet; but at the beginning of 
the second, his cheek flushed with wine, and a 
sort of saucy despair in his manner, Charles 
Fielding forced his way through a crowd of 
young men, and took a vacant seat behind Elea- 
nor. Clara did not see him, as she was wholly 
absorbed in listening to the music. 

‘‘How are you, Miss Musgrave?” said he, 
‘shave you waltzed lately? Oh, no, I forgot, 
you never waltz. I waltz, sir! I never waltzed 
in my life!” mimicking Eleanor, whose alarmed 
looks now caught the attention of Davenant, as 
he turned round from speaking to a gentleman. 
And Davenant immediately recognised Fielding ; 
and seeing him speaking in her ear, he remem- 
bered what she had said of him, and was resolved 
to prevent his further annoyance of her, even 
though he might be mad for the time being and 
therefore excusable. 

“TI hate lying, it is such a mean vice,’ 
he: ‘*do not vou hate it, Miss Musgrave ?”’ 

‘‘I do; and impertinence also.” 

«What! dare you say this to me?’’ cried 
Fielding, but in a subdued voice, and grasping 
her arm,—* to me! to whom you were forced 
to confide the reasons of your mean falsehood ! 
to me! the confidant of your petty disingenuous- 
ness? I tell you, Eleanor Musgrave, I would 
not marry you if you would offer me your lovely 
self and large fortune; for though you are as 
handsome as an angel, you lie like a chamber- 
maid,’’ He spoke these last words so loud that 
Davenant heard them: and leaning down, he 
whispered in his ear that he wished to speak to 
him in the lobby. 

“ Sir!’ replied Fielding, surveying him with 
a look of pity. 

Davenant rose soon after, and said he must go 
and speak to a gentleman; and Eleanor, who 
had not heard the whisper, was relieved by his 
leaving her. But when she saw Fielding rise 
also, and saw Davenant take his arm, when 
Fielding reached the passage next the orchestra, 
and walk away with him, the truth burst upon 
her mind at once ; and conjuring the chaperone 
to change seats with her, she told Clara all she 
had seen and all she feared. Clara was equally 
alarmed with herself, and entreated Colonel 
O’Byrne to follow and see what was really 
passing; and he instantly obeyed her. Poor 
Clara was little conscious that she had sent on 
her errand the very man Davenant most wished 
to see. 


, 


said 


When they had reached the lobby, Davenant 
coolly but firmly said that he had a right, as he 
was soon to be the legal protector of Miss Mus- 
grave, to insist that Fielding would never again 
presume to address Miss Musgrave in language 
so false and injurious to her. 

** False! false! Mr. Davenant—Charles Field- 
ing utter anything that is false |’ 

** If you allude, sir, to Miss Musgrave’s re- 
fusal to waltz with you, I must tell you, sir, that 
she declare’s she never did waliz in her life; 
and therefore you deceive yourself when you 
think she told you a falsehood, and refused 
merely because she would not waltz with you.” 

“I suppose, sir, she would say I am also 
mistaken, when I assert that she came to me 
after you left her, and apologized for the lie that 
she had told me ;—nevertheless, | do assert it.” 

“?’Tis false, sir, she could not do such a 
thing; and you are saying this in revenge for her 
refusing to waltz with you,” cried Davenant, 
wholly thrown off his guard. 

“False, sir!’ Do you accuse me not only of 
lying, sir, but of lying for the mean purpose of 
revenge ’—T'hen it is my turn to demand satis- 
faction.” 

‘And you shall have it, sir; though I must 
say, that the man who can sport in any way 
with the good name of a Jady, is scarcely worthy 
to meet an honourable man in the field.”’ 

“Sir! Mr. Davenant! you presume on your 
wealth, sir, because you know that I am poor; 
but to-morrow, sir, your boasted riches may avail 
you nothing.” 

‘* Nothing, indeed !’’ cried Davenant; “ but I 
deny your charge.”’ 

** Well, sir, name the time and place.” 

‘* To-morrow, near the Serpentine river, at 
six o’clock in the morning.” 

‘Be it so.” At this moment O’Byrne joined 
them. 

** You are the man I wish to see,’’ cried Dave- 
nant.” 

“And I came in search of you; sent by the 
dear frightened young ladies.” 

‘** Pshaw ! how unlucky that they should sus- 
pect any thing !”’ 

Davenant then told O’Byrne what had passed, 
and asked him to be his second; and O’Byrne 
complied; being convinced, as a gallant man, 
that a duel must be fixed to take place, whether 
it did take place or not. And Fielding seeing a 
gentleman of his acquaintance, requested the same 
favour of him. 

‘«‘ But now,”’ said O’Byrne, “ how shall we 
contrive to blind the ladies ?”’ 

‘* Let us—Mr. Davenant and myself, I mean,” 
—said Fielding, ‘‘ enter the pit arm-in-arm, and 
speak together as if we were friends.” 

«‘And do you meanwhile,” said Davenant, 
‘* go before us, O’ Byrne, and say we are coming 
on the best terms possible.” 

So said, so done. And Clara and Eleanor 
(seeing them arm-in-arm, and smiling as they 
entered,) were completely deceived. Fielding 
then went to another part of the pit, and Dave- 
nant left them again, to speak to a lady in her 
box ; where he remained, and in sight of them, 
the rest of the evening, to avoid inquiries. 
O’Byrne, on pretence of wanting to speak toa 
friend just going abroad, took care to leave them 
also, to escape questions. 

Nor did either of the gentlemen returz till the 
last ballet was ended, much to the vexation of the 
ladies, who wished to get iniv the passage-room 





before the crowd assembled ; because, if they did 
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not do so, they knew very well it would be two 
in the morning, probably, before they should get 
home. 

This was what the gentlemen wanted; as 
Davenant wished for an excuse to avoid entering 
the carriage. But their long absence, and their 
not returning till the ladies were unavoidably 
forced to encounter the crowd, which Davenant 
knew they feared and abhorred, gave Clara 
and Eleanor painful confirmation of the truth. 
And when after great difficulty they reached the 
carriage at last, Davenant’s refusal to accompany 
them, on account of the lateness of the hour and 
a bad headache, put the finishing stroke to their 
suspicions ; and they returned home in unspeak- 
able distress of mind. 

Clara had found an opportunity of asking 
Davenant what he could have to say to Fielding. 

‘Oh,’ said he, **I have been interested in 
him, and wished to know him ever since he sung 
that song so feelingly which you, 1 am told, in- 
spired.” 

‘* T think you will have a better reason for such 
a wish,” replied Clara, blushing, ** when I tell 
you that a widowed sister and her four children 
live with him, who are chiefly dependent on him 
for support.”’ 

“Indeed, indeed, poor fellow !’’ cried Dave- 
nant, starting and turning pale. And Clara’s 
fears were thence so completely roused, that his 
subsequent conduct, stated above, easily increased 
them into agonizing certainty. 

But what could they do ?—Morley was gone 
to bed ill, and they could not venture to disturb 
him, as his physicians had ordered him to be 
perfectly quiet. While they were thus consult- 


? 


to drink instead of sleep all night, there is no 
chance of his apologizing when the meeting takes 
place ; therefore, unless we can prevent it, fight 
they must.” 

‘* And how should we prevent it? However, 
there is comfort in the idea that Fielding’s hand 
will be so unsteady he can’t kill Davenant.” 

** But Davenant may kill Aim ;—and is there 
any comfort in that idea? Poor Charles! and 
poor Ellen his widowed sister!” said Clara, 
bursting into tears. ‘* How can you bear to con- 
template the possibility of Charles’s danger, even 
should Davenant be safe ?”’ 

**Clara,” cried Eleanor, “is it possible that 
you love Fielding ?”’ 

“Love him! No: butis there no such thing, 
do you think, as pure disinterested humanity ? 
O Eleanor! there is one way to prevent all dan- 
ger to both, and you can save them.” 

“1!” said Eleanor, turning pale. 

** Yes—by telling the truth to this generous 
man, who is going to risk his life in defence of 
your veracity : and by owning you did utter the 
falsehood of which Fielding accuses you. Have 
the courage to write to Davenant, owning that 
poor Charles has waltzed with you,—and Dave- 
nant will not think any apology too much.” 

“Absurd! how could I get a letter to him 
time enough 2?” 

‘* My own footman, you know, is to be trusted ; 
and he will go, I am sure, and watch at Dave- 
nant’s door till he comes out to keep his appoint- 
ment ;—so you see nothing is easier.” 

«But it is not so easy for me to write the 
letter.” 

‘*No? Not to save the life of your lover and 





ing, and doing nothing, a letter was brought to 
Clara from a friend of hers and Eleanor’s, which 
raised their state of apparently helpless suffering, | 
to its climax. 

«1 write in haste and trepidation : but write I | 
must. ‘The Colonel, (meaning her husband) | 
who is, you know, not yet known to Mr. Dave- | 
nant even personally, overheard him and Charles | 
Fielding in high altereation last night in the | 
lobby at the Opera, and this is the substance of | 
what they said.”” [She then gave it verbatim. ] | 
‘*¢ He could not interfere with any propriety him- 
self; but he thought you might, if you knew the 
circumstance to-night, and by means of your 
uncle prevent the meeting. ‘The Colonel had 
some thoughts of speaking to Fielding, whom he 
knows a little; but when he followed him with | 
that intention, he saw him take his second by the 
arm, and say with a sort of mad gayety, ‘Come, 
Frank! let us go to a coffee-house, and sup to- 
gether ;—it is not worth while to go to bed, and 
my will has long been made; so let us drown 
care in the heart-enlivening bowl.’ He then 
dragged his friend along, and they disappeared 
amongst the carriages.” 

This letter put an end to Clara’s only hope,— 
which was, that Fielding, when he had slept 
himself sober, would be willing to apologize for 
aught that be had said derogatory to Eleanor. 
But now a night passed not in sleep, but in an 
increase of exeitement, would she knew add to 
his irritability, and that no apology from him 
could be expeeted. But there was one way to 
induce Davenant to apologize, and that would do 
as well.—But was it practicable? And while 
she convinced herself it was, she thanked 
Heaven, and begged Eleanor to cease wringing 
her hands, and walking up and down the room, 
—and listen to her patiently. 

‘© You see,”’ she said, * that as Fielding means 





idea of Davenant's death was too insupportable, 


poor Charles? Eleanor, Eleanor, you have a 
heart, however it is choked up by weakness. 
Think how that heart will be wrung should 
Fielding fall, and fall your victim, as he would 
undoubtedly be, when you hear the sobs of his 
sister and her children, and hear them ask in 
vain for that only friend of which you have de- 
prived them.” 

‘*T can then be their friend myself.” 

‘* Yes, but remorse will prey upon you still, 
Eleanor. And, on the contrary, suppose Dave- 
nant falls—will you ever know peace again? 
When you remember, that an ill-placed con- 
fidence in your superiority to the meanness attri- 
buted to you, has been the cause of his dying a 
violent death in the prime of his days—cean you 
bear to witness—?” Clara could not go on ; the 


and she covered her face with her hands. 

Clara had done wrong; she had used an of- 
fensive word—the word meanness; and Elea- 
nor resented it ;—her other lies were respectable 
compared to this, and she knew it; for this was 
wholly the result of selfish fear for herself—the 
fear of sinking in the estimation of Davenant; and 
in angry, sullen silence she listened to Clara. 

‘“* Well, Eleanor, are you convinced that there 
is only one step to be taken to preserve the lives 
perhaps of two individuals, to call them by no 
tenderer name, which you have endangered 2” 

“They may not be in danger; and I am not 
prepared for such a self-sacrifice.” 

*‘ Self-sacrifice! Self-exaltation it will turn 
out to be.” 

Clara paused, awaiting her answer; but she 
spoke not. 

‘“* Well, then, Miss Musgrave,” cried Clara, 
‘“‘if you will not write, I will. I will tell the 
whole truth: and when I say that I have seen 


unjustly, you know Mr. Davenant will believe 
me instantly.” 

‘© You dare not do this,” exclaimed Eleanor; 
‘or if you do, beware of your motives, Miss 
Delancey ; you will act from a wish to break off 
my marriage with Davenant, and not from a dis- 
interested desire of preserving lives.” 

“Has my recent interference proved me in- 
clined to such baseness? Did my letter into 
Surrey prove it? Ungrateful girl! But I care 
not what motives you attribute to me—my duty 
is an obvious one, and I will perform it.” She 
then instantly sat down to write; when Eleanor, 
seeing she was resolute, thought it would be bet- 
ter for her to make a merit of necessity ; and 
snatching the pen from Clara, she declared, if it 
must be so, she would write herself. And she 
wrote as follows :— 


*‘ Risk not your precious life, and lift not, I 
charge you, vour hand against poor Fielding, in 
defence of my injuries; for he has only spoken 
the truth. 1 have often waltzed, and he has 





waltzed with me ; but the fear of sinking in your 
esteem, which was already become as precious 
to me as my existence, urged me, in the sudden 
flutter and alarm of the moment, to deny the fact 
as I did. 

‘*Humiliating as this avowal is, I hesitate not 
to make it; and I implore you not to let me have 
endured the agony of it in vain. 

“‘Oh! regard my fault with the eyes of mer- 
cy, not of justice—and pity 

« The repentant 
** ELreanor Muscrave.” 


This letter Clara intrusted to the care of her 
confidential servant, who had lived many years 
in the family; and he promised to take his 
station near Mr. Davenant’s door, at four in the 
morning, and wait there till he came out. But 
neither Eleanor nor Clara could go to bed ; and 
they remained together, walking up and down 
the apartments, to await the return of the servant. 

Davenant meanwhile passed a sleepless and 
restless night. His will was made, and all his 
worldly affairs nearly settled—therefore they did 
not burden his mind; but the idea of acting con- 
trary to his principles, and depriving a fellow- 
creature of life, did ; and when he remembered 
that if Fielding fell, his sister and her children 
would lose their chief support, he shuddered as 
if-he were going to commit a terrible crime. 
And was. he not going to commit one? Were 
not the words—* Thou shalt not kill’”—words 
of meaning, and words to be obeyed ? 

The result of his reflections and of his sup- 
plications that night was, not to fight with Field- 
ing; but he resolved to go notwithstanding to 
the place of meeting, and try to pacify the 
wounded pride of his antagonist. ‘ And if after 
all,” said he to himself, “* Fielding has only told 
thé truth?” 

The thought was misery : but it was only too 
natural that it should pass his mind. He also 
resolved, in order to avoid any temptation to 
break his resolution, to go unarmed. And 
having thus determined, he threw himself, 
dressed as he was, on his bed, and was able to 
sleep. 

By five o’clock Clara’s servant saw O’Byrne 
knock at Davenant’s door, who rose himself to 
let him in. What passed between them it is not 
necessary for me to relate. But O’Byrne seemed 
at length satisfied, (though a high-spirited Irish- 
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Davenant was right in his determination to iy to 

make up the affair. But he did not think him 
right in leaving his pistols behind ; ** However,” 
thought he, ** there are mine ready, if called for” 
—and they entered the street. 

Clara’s servant instantly presented Davenant 
with the letter, 

« Pshaw !” said he, ‘* I have no time to read 
letters now; and this is a strange hour to read 
one, Benson.” 

“Yes, sir; but notwithstandiag, you must 
read it now.” 

«* Must !”” 

* Yes; excuse my freedom, sir; but I have 
promised my dear lady, Miss Delancey, (whom I 
have left more dead than alive at home,) that I 
would not leave you till I had seen you read it.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, as she wishes it, I will.” 

He read it, therefore, and almost groaned as 
he did so: for, though he had suspected that 
Fielding might possibly have spoken the truth, 
he shrunk with horror from this conviction of 
the fact: and staggering against the door, he hid 
his face for a moment. 

But recovering himself, he took the arm of the 
wondering G’Byrne, saying, ‘“* We shall be 
late ;”” then turning to Benson, he desired him to 
tell his lady she had nothing to fear, that all 
danger was now at an end, as he knew his duty. 

** Any message to Miss Musgrave 2” 

«« None.” 

**Benson then took his leave, and Davenant 
and O’Byrne proceeded to the Park. 

Fielding aud his second were already there ; 
and Davenant beheld with emotion the agony de- 
picted in the countenance of the former, spite of 
his assumed firmness. 

“You are late, sir,” said Fielding; ‘* but be- 
fore we proceed to business, let me intrust to 
your care, Mr. Davenant, in case I fall, this letter 
to Miss Delancy. It tells a secret which she 
must have long suspected, and which at such a 
moment I may venture to tell even to her ; and 
it also commends to her well-known kindness 
the dear ones whom my death may make friend- 
less. And now, sir, [have done, and am ready.” 

*¢ But J am not,”’ said Davenant in a choked 
voice ; and feeling irresistibly attracted towards 
the silent, despairing lover of Clara Delancy. 

To be brief; Davenant, taking Fielding aside, 
as he did not like to expose Eleanor’s conduct to 
O’Byrne, made such ample apologies to Field- 
ing, that he could not but cordially accept them ; 
and then, in justice to Eleanor, he put her letter 
into his hands. 

I believe Clara urged her to do this,”’ was in 
Fielding’s thoughts ; but he did not utter them, 
and he returned the letter in silence. 

“We had all better go to bed again now, I 
fancy,”’ said Davenant. And they proceeded 
together, Davenant taking Fielding’s arm, and 
O’Byrme his. 

Davenant would not have been sorry if O’Byrne 
had left him alone with Fielding, but that warm- 
hearted man experienced, like himself, a feeling 
of strong interest in the lover of Ciara Delancy, 
as he more than suspected him to be, and wished 
to see more of him. He was also sure that he 
must be a hopeless lover as well a3 himself, while 
Davenant remained unmarried; since his eye, 
rendered penetrating by jealousy, had discovered, 
though Davenant’s had not, that the preference 
which he would have given half his fortune to 
excite, Davenant had excited unconsciously, and 
without intending to do it. And till Davenant 


called upon to combat her inclination, he was 
very sure she could never love any other man.— 
O’Byrne also saw that Davenant was not in love 
with Eleanor, and that he greatly admired Clara ; 
nor could he at all reconcile to himself the pre- 
sent situation of affairs ; especially, as with all 
his delicate consideration for Eleanor, Davenant 
was not able to conceal entirely from O’Byrne, 
that she had acted ill, and was the cause of the 
projected duel. 

‘* Let her look to it,’’ said O’ Byrne to himself, 
as they went to the scene of action; ‘or she 
will never be Mrs. Davenant.”’ 

The three gentlemen walked some time in 
silence down Piccadilly, at the bottom of which 
Fielding, starting from his reverie, said,—* | 
fear, gentlemen, I have led you much out of 
your way,—here then, | will take my leave, as 
I am going to Parliament-street.”’ 

‘ft was my wish,” replied Davenant, ‘“ to 
accompany you, as the morning is fine, and I 
am not inclined for bed myself, though I recom- 
mend it to you.” 

And O’Byrne, professing himself equally dis- 
inclined to sleep, declared he would go also, 
adding, ‘ for indeed, Mr. Fielding, 1 wish to be 
better acquainted with you.” 


idea that his arm had nearly been raised against 
this beloved brother and uncle, was uppermost 
in his mind; accompanied by an eager desire to 
befriend, if he could, the interesting family before 
him. 

But all his speculations were soon suspended, 
and even O’Byrne’s tender admiration ; for Field- 
ing (overcome by his night’s sleepless excess 
and anxiety, and the emotion occasioned by the 
sight of his sister and her daughter) turned sud- 
denly faint, and would have fallen, had not Da- 
venant and O’Byrne rushed forward and caught 
him in their arms, while the terrified mother and 
daughter led the way toa parlour, where they 
laid him on a sofa, and assisted in endeavours to 
revive him. 

They soon succeeded ; and when he recovered 
his recollection, a violent burst of tears, which 
he shed on the bosom of his sister, relieved his 
own oppressed heart, and quieied theirs. 

‘He will be better now,” cried O'Byrne; 
‘* be easy, dear souls, he is alive and well, and 
we will leave him to tell you all in his own 
way.” 

‘* Then there is something to tell,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. O'Donovan, while Davenant vainly tried 
to answer her, vexed at the alarm which O’ Byrne 





Davenant thought that Fielding did not much 
like his companions should accompany him any | 
further; still, from the difficulty of retracting his | 
determination, he continued to go on ;—and they | 
found themselves at Fielding’s lodging, which 
was at the entrance of Patliament-street, before 
ne vas aware of it. It was in a small court, and 
| consequently seemed a situation chosen for econo- 
iny’s sake, as well as for its vicinity to the public 
office in which Fielding had accepted a place, as 
he was svi rich enough to pursue the study of 
the ‘aw, when his widowed sister and her 
orphaus became in a degree dependent on him 

Mrs. O’Donovan, Fielding’s sister, was the 
widow of an Irish officer, who had fallen in the 
service, leaving her with four children and 
nothing but ber pension from government to 
maintain them. But in her brother she found a 
protector, and her orphans a father. Conse- 
quently, this kind brother possessed the grateful 
affections of her widowed heart; and her chil- 
dren (amongst whom was a beautiful girl of 
seventeen) looked up to Fielding with an almost 
filial love. 

No wonder then that his absence from home 
during a whole night, should have filled them 
with almost insupportable anxiety, and that they 
should have sat up together—sometimes calming 
each other’s fears, sometimes exciting them,— 
nor that they should be watching at the door of 
the house for this beloved being’s return, when 
he and his companions appeared at the gate of 
the court. 

The moment they saw Fielding, who on dis- 
covering them involuntarily rushed forward to 
meet them, his sister—speechless with over- 
whelming emotions—threw herself on his neck ; 
while his niece hung fondly on his arm, and, as 
the tears coursed each other down her lovely 
face, sobbed out (with an Irish accent, which 
reached to the very heart of O’Byrne), “ And is 
it your own dear sister and niece, my darling 
uncle, that you could be after afflicting in this 
way? Oh! will I ever forgive you, dear?” 

“* And the sweet creature is my own country- 
woman, too,” whispered O’Byrne to Davenant, 
who, like him, did not see this scene unmoved. 
But beautiful as Mary O’Donovan was, he was 








was indeed another’s, and Clara’s principles were 


had so unnecessarily excited. 

‘Oh, yes!” answered O’Byrne, recollecting 
himself, ** there is something very agreeable to 
tell, as I hope Mr. Fielding has made two new 
friends to-night, in this gentleman and myself; 
and I am sure I should be both proud and obliged 
to be allowed to pay my compliments here again 
at a more convenient hour, and more suitable 
opportunity.” 

“And so should I,” said Davenant, taking 
Fielding’s shaking hand and pressing it kindly ; 
‘but now, with many apologies to these ladies 
for this involuntary intrusion, we take our 
leave.” 

‘* Good bye, my dear fellow,” said O’Byrne, 
also shaking him by the hand; * and mark me, 
Mr. Fielding,—if you ever again presume to fill 
those beautiful eyes with such big tears you shall 
answer it to me, sir; and I don’t care if I blow 
out your brains myself.” 

He then bowed most profeundly low to the 
ladies ; and, looking back at Mary as long as he 
eould see her, he followed Davenant into the 
street. 

They walked some way in silence; but Da- 
venant was recalled to present objects, by 
O’Byrne’s suddenly exclaiming—* But oh, she 
is too young!” 

‘** Who is too young?”’ said Davenant, looking 
earnestly at him. 

O’Byrne blushed and turned away his head, 
uttering, ‘‘Pshaw! nobody in particular; it is 
only a silly way that I have of talking in my 
sleep, as it were.” 

‘She is certainly uncommonly handsome,” 
replied Davenant, smiling. 

“« She!— Who?” asked the conscious O’ Byrne; 
then added, with a deep sigh, “Ah! my dear 
friend, I see you have caught me. But now, do 
own that she (for I don’t know her name) is very 
like Miss Delaney.” 

Davenant, though in no humour for laughing, 
could not resist this, attempt of O’Byrne’s to re- 
concile to himself his infidelity to Clara, by 
faneying Mary like her ; and he replied, as soon 
as his laughter allowed him, ‘ Yes, O'Byrne, 
yes, as much as a black-eyed, dark-haired, slen- 
der little girl eam be like a blue-eyed, fair-haired, 





not at that moment sensible of her beauty. The 


tall and formed woman of three-and-twenty.”’ 
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« Ah! butthey are alike though,” said O’Byrne, 
looking rather foolish; ‘* and I hope I shall see 
the little one again, and her mother too,—who is 
very comely also.”’ 

Davenant agreed with him in the hopes and the 
opinion; and then, as he could not yet endure the 
thoughts of seeing Eleanor, he begged O’Byrne 
to call at his uncle’s on his way home, as he 
thought he should be expected there, to say for 
him all that was necessary to quiet the alarm of 
Clara and Eleanor. 

He did so; and having spoken peace to their 
troubled minds, he prevailed on them to go to 
bed immediately ; but he did not allow them to 
go till he had drawn tears from their eyes, and 
nearly from his own, by a description of the 
scene at the lodgings of Charles Fielding. 

“TI will call on dear Ellen O’Donovan this 
morning,” said Clara feelingly; and Eleanor 
would have been only too happy to have been 
able to say she would do the same. But con- 
scious shame forbade her to pay the visit; and 
while Clara, on reaching her chamber, soon fell 
into a calm refreshing sleep, the pillow of Elea- 
nor remained feverish and sleepless. 

Davenant meanwhile returned to his own 
lodgings perturbed, perplexed, unhappy, and 
was continually saying to himself, “* How can I 
ever venture to marry a woman on whose word 
I can have no dependence 2” 

It was a prospect he could not yet bear to 
dwell upon; he therefore turned from it to a 
pleasanter subject of contemplation; namely, 
a plan for improving the situation of Fielding ; 
and before he went to bed he wrote a note, re- 
questing him to dine with him at a coffee-house 
the next day. 

It was late before he rose; and it was very 
reluctantly that he dressed to go to dine at his 
uncle’s, as he dreaded his next meeting with 
Eleanor. But when he went, he found she was 
too ill to rise ; and it was really a relief to his 
mind, as Clara assured him she was only suffer- 
ing from uneasiness of mind, and the dread of 
seeing him, and perhaps of seeing ‘ your altered 
eye too,” added Clara with a faint smile. 

‘‘Has she not deserved to meet my altered 
eye?” said Davenant, who had been previously 
informed by Clara that Eleanor wished her uncle 
to remain in ignorance of the whole transaction. 
“ And even now, you see, she enjoins conceal- 
ment. You must own that this last violation of 
truth is far worse than the other.” 

‘‘ She feels that herself,” replied Clara ; ** and 
I do assure you, that if anything can prevent her 
from a repetition of her errors, the terrors and 
agony of last night and to-day will, I am con- 
vinced, do it.”’ 

“ Jf anything can cure her! Oh! Miss De- 
lancy, even your candour speaks with an i/! 
However, I see that I must wear the chains 
which I have forged for myself; and I will bear 
them as well as I can.” 

In the evening Eleanor was prevailed on to 
rise; and when she came down, in a most be- 
coming undress, and with every appearance of 
excessive dejection, Davenant’s heart was so 
softened by her beauty and her tears, that he 
promised to think no more of a fault which was, 
he owned, only too common, and which in this 
instance was occasioned by anxiety for his good 
opinion. 

The next day, however, Eleanor, being once 
more assured of her prize, though she still “ re- 
joiced in trembling,” resumed her usual] spirits, 
and every trace of self-blame and consequent de- 
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jection was gone. But Davenant, instead of re- 
joicing in her recovered smiles, was so mortified 
at her want of proper feeling, that when he came 
to his uncle’s in the evening, after dining with 
Fielding, he could not help mentioning his mor- 
tification to Clara, when le was alone with her; 
nor could he help adding when he bade her good 
night, ‘Oh! Miss Delancy, why was it my,hard 
fate to find you attached and engaged to Lieute- 
nant Beaumont ?”’ 

Clara stood for some minutes motivnless on 
the spot where he left her. ‘I attached and en- 
gaged to Lieutenant Beaumont! Cruel, perfidi- 
ous girl!”’ she exclaimed ; ** this must have been 
your doing; and now I understand the suppress- 
ed tenderness of Davenant’s manner to me ; now 
I know why, though he preferred me, he was 
led to address another. But I can undeceive 
him, and it is not yet too late; and Eleanor de- 
serves no delicacy, no consideration from me.” 
But something whispered her that it was indeed 
too lute; and Clara passed another sleepless 
night. 

The next day a feeling of perturbation difficult 
to be conquered, prey :nted her from asking Da- 
venant, when he came to a late breakfast, what 
he meant by his allusion to Lieutenant Beau- 
mont; and soon after breakfast, Davenant and 
Morley retired to the study of the latter. 

Clara, when the gentlemen left her, went into 
Eleanor’s apartment, who was only just risen, 
and had resumed her interesting languor and 
her touching depression, meaning to preserve 
them all that day at least, and not to appear 
below stairs ; as her quick observation had disco- 
vered that Davenant’s manner had grown cold 
whenever she seemed to recover her spirits; and 
that it was kind only when she seemed de- 
pressed. 

As Clara was now alone with her, she was 
going to ask her, what she had said concerning 


_her and Mr. Beaumont, when Morley’s under- 


footman came in, evidently a little in liquor, but 
only enough to give him courage without disor- 
dering his understanding. Having entered the 
room, he shut the door, and said to Eleanor, ‘I 
want you to do me a kindness, Miss. Master 
has given me warning, because ! was not home 
till you were, that night you were so late at the 
Opera; for I went out to a frolic, without leave.” 

“ Well, well, name your request,” said 
Eleanor. 

‘It is that you would tell my master that, as 
you had given your servant leave to go out, you 
had taken me to the Opera, and that I was there 
waiting for you all the time.” 

*«* What insolence !”’ cried Eleanor, blushing 
deeply at this impudent request. “ Do you 
expect me to tell a lie to your master for your 
sake ?” 

“Why not, Miss? I have often told my 
master lies, and other people too, for yours.” 

“Leave the room this moment,” cried Elea- 
nor ; ‘ how dare you speak thus to me ?” 

** Why, you know it is all true, and that one 
good turn deserves another,” said he, (while 
Eleanor vainly made signs to him not to speak 
before Clara,)—* but if I must go, I must; and 
if you will not tell a white lie to keep me in my 
place, it is all very well, Miss; and I see there 
is no gratitude in the werld.”” So saying he left 
the room, and shutting the door with great vio- 
lence, ran hastily down stairs; while Eleanor, 
though she anxiously wished to run after him, 
dared not go, as she was acting the invalid, and 
had declared herself unable to leave her room. 








Clara was now going to demand an explana. 
tion of this extraordinary scene, but was prevent- 
ed by the entrance of Eleanor’s mantua-maker, 
who came to take orders ; and as she exhibited 
patterns of dresses, Eleanor was so pleasantly 
engaged, that she forgot her anxiety concerning 
the insolent footman. Poor Eleanor! she little 
thought what was passing in her uncle’s study. 

While Morley and Davenant were looking 
over papers, the angry footman entered the room, 
and said, ‘he was going away, he found, di- 
rectly ; but as he hoped ‘is master would give 
him a good character, he eame to convince him, 
by unburthening his conscience, that if ever he 
did wrong he was penitent for it; and that he 
must own Miss Musgrave had tempted him more 
than once tu deceive his good master.” 

‘* How !” cried both gentlemen at once. 

“Yes, tis very true. You remember, sir, 
you and Mr. Davenant saw an oficer go out of 
the door one day, and you asked me who it was, 
and Miss Musgrave had desired me to say that 
it was a gentleman to Miss Delancy, whereas as 
how it was Captain Lethbridge to her.” 

**Can this be true?” said Davenant to his 
uncle. 

‘I really don’t know ; but—” 

“Nay, ‘tis all true, and more. ‘hat night, 
sir, that she stayed from the Opera, she expected 
the captain to call; and she said if he did, I was 
to call her out, and say it was the mantua-maker 
who wanted her; and you may remember I did 
say so; and she went out and stayed some 
lime.” 

** Yes, yes—so she did—so she did; but 1 
cannot believe your story.” 

‘Nor I,” cried Davenant; ‘my betrothed 
wife having clandestine meetings with another 
man! Impossible !” 

«Maybe you think she can’t write to another 
man either; but there—as I am now no longer 
your servant and never was hers—there is a let- 
ter to the captain, which I was to put in the 
post; but as she has refused me a kindness, 
why should I do her one ?—so there it is.” 

Morley took the letter, speechless with rage 
and consternation, and instantly broke the seal. 

“Hold, sir! what are you doing?” eried Da- 
venant, 

‘“My duty—my duty both to her as a guar- 
dian, and to you as an uncle ; remember, she is 
still my ward, and I had forbidden her to encou- 
rage Captain Lethbridge’s addresses,” He then 
eagerly read the letter, and with every limb 
trembling with agitation he desired her treacher- 
ous agent to leave the room, and let Miss Mus- 
grave be summoned to attend him. 

The footman obeyed, and as he left the room 
Clara entered on some message to her uncle, and 
beheld with alarm the countenances of both the 
gentlemen.—* What has happened? What is 
the matter ?”’ cried she. 

“You will soon know,” replied her unele, 
giving Eleanor’s letter to Davenant, who, though 
he was shocked at the duplicity of the writer, 
was glad to find his emancipation was now 
secure, . 

Eleanor sent word that she was not able to 
come down stairs, she therefore begged to see 
the gentlemen and Miss Delancy in her dressing- 
room ; and they obeyed the summons. 

“*So, madam !”" said her uncle, ‘I have dis- 
covered in what manner my ward treats my 
nephew, her affianced husband. So, madam! I 
find you receive clandestine visits, and write 
clandestine letters to a Captain Lethbridge, spite 
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of your solemn engagements to Mr. Davenant.”’ 

** Wlio says—who dares—” 

“ Nay, nay—beware, Miss Musgrave, nor add 
more falsehood to treachery, already terrible to 
me,”’ cried Davenant; while Clara, pale and 
wembling, supported herself by the chair next 
her. 

“Look, madam!” cried Morley, ‘the man 
whom you bribed to tell me liés has turned in- 
former; and I have read this letter from you to 
Lethbridge, in which you tell him, ‘ that spite of 
all he hears aud sees, your marriage with my 
nephew is by no means sure ; that I, your cruel 
guardian, persecute you to marry him because I 
think he will die if you do not, as he is most de- 
votedly attached to you; and that as for five 
years more you must be entirely in my power, 
you are afraid your weakness of character may 
at length lead you to yield to my importunities ; 
but that at present you hold out, as his image 
reigns triumphant, and you must ever love him 
best, even though you marry Davenant.’ There, 
madam; there are your handwriting and your 
signature. [ presume you do not pretend to 
deny them ?” 

‘*Hear me, sir—hear me,” cried Eleanor, 
clasping her hands in agony; “ it was fear for 
Mr. Davenant’s life that led me to write thus; 
for Lethbridge has threatened it; and ali I wished 
was, to be married during his absence at quar- 
ters, unknown to him; for indeed, indeed, Mr. 
Davenant, I love you best, and only you.” 

“You say the same thing,”’ he replied, ** to 
Captain Lethbridge, madam; consequently you 
must deceive one of us, and can deserve confi- 
dence from neither; therefore, though every 
thing for our marriage is far advanced, this letter 
justifies me to myself, and to every one, for de- 
elaring our engagement null and void, now and 
for ever.” 

Eleanor instantly fell into strong hysterics, 
and was conveyed to her chamber; and Clara, 
pitying while she blamed her, assisted to convey 

er to her chamber. 

The paroxysm, however, soon subsided ; and 
as Eleanor desired to be left alone, Clara returned 
into'the study. She found Davenant informing 
her guardian, that he thought it would be only 
delicate and proper in him to leave London for a 
short time, under the present circumstances ; and 
both Morley and Clara agreed with him in 
opinion. 

Accordingly he set off for his estate in Surrey 
that evening ; having previously been informed 
by Clara, that Eleanor had told her she intended 
to visit an invalid sister in Devonshire, as soon 
as she was able to undertake the journey. 

** In that case, sir,’ said Davenant to his un- 
cle, ‘I shall return to town a3 soon as you in- 
form me that Miss Musgrave is gone.” 

“Then [ shall announce her departure to 


,” replied Morley, ‘as soon as it has taken 


” 


When Clara returned to Eleanor, after she had 
taken leave of Davenant, she found her in 
stronger hysterics than she had yet witnessed ; 
but athe quick ear now distinguished in her 
convulsive sobs, the tone of real anguish, rather 
than that of mortified feeling and angry disap- 
ointment, she felt more compassion for her than 
if experienced on her first attack; and 

ered what had caused this new agitation, 
so evidently deriving its source from the misery 
of the heart. 

Her wonder was not of long continuance ; for 
Eleanor, unable to speak, put a letter into her 





hand recently received from Captain Lethbridge ; 
in which he told her, that having discovered that 
she had deceived him in her assurances that 
there was nothing as yet fixed between ber and 
Mr. Davenant, for that he now knew her wedding- 
dresses were making, he declared he would never 
see or speak to her again, but forget, as soon as 
possible, a woman so treacherous, so false, and 
so wholly unworthy of the love of a fond and 
confiding heart. 

Clara felt herself moved to excessive pity 
when she read this letter, and saw the real an- 
guish which it occasioned Eleanor, though she 
could not but own the retribution was just ; since 
Eleanor, led by ambition and probably by less 
worthy motives, had prevailed on herself to woo 
and to avcept the addresses of a man whom she 
did not love, and give up the man whom she 
did. 

Stil Clara was as yet unable to understand 
why Eleanor had played a double part on this 
ocezsion ; and why, when she was sure of mar- 
rying Davenant, she had not resolutely given up 
Lethbridge. 

When Eleanor was more composed, Clara 
could not help interrogating her on this subject ; 
and she at length drew from her a confession 
that, though she was apparently on the eve of 
marriage with Davenant, she had always a sort 
of conviction on her mind that something would 
happen to prevent the union from taking place. 
But she could not prevail on herself to give Clara 
a reason for this apprehension. She could not 
bear to own to her, that it proceeded from a con- 
viction of Davenant’s having conquered his re- 
pugnance to her character, merely by the force 
of grateful pity for her supposed attachment to 
himself—an attachment which he was taught to 
believe pernicious to her health and her peace ; 
and as she was conscious that before the wed- 
ding-day arrived many more proofs of her disin- 
genuousness and disregard to truth might come 
out, sufficient to justify Davenant, to his own 
mind at least, in breaking off the connexion, she 
thought it better not to give up entirely tle man 
whom her heart preferred, till she was certain of 
obtaining him who was the chofve of her ambi- 
tion. 

But now both were lost to her; though she 
still flattered herself she should be able to con- 
vince Lethbridge she had broken with Davenant 
for his sake ; and in the meanwhile she resolved 
to conceal her mortification and uneasiness in a 
distant county, and there concert means to bring 
about a reconciliation with Lethbridge. But as 
she wished to give her own colouring to the rup- 
ture with Davenant, she refused to accept Clara’s 
offer to attend her to her sister’s—since she 
feared her observant eye, and undeviating sin- 
cerity. Nor was it long before she set off for 
Devonshire, leaving Clara so full of hope and 
happiness, that she seemed to have changed 
characters with Eleanor, and to wonder that she 
could ever think life, as she had lately done, a 
burthen which she should at any time be glad to 
lay down. 

‘‘ Surely,” said Clara to herself, ‘*I shall now 
have no difficulty in telling Mr. Davenant I am 
not engaged to any one; and then—” But the 
next moment she recollected, that if she had such 
difficulty in prevailing on herself to say this to 
him when he was an engaged man, how much 
more difficult would it be for her to say it now 
he was disengaged! Still this recollection had 
not power to depress her spirits,—** for was not 
Davenant freed from a woman unworthy of him? 
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and was not that enough to exhilarate the woman 
who tenderly loved him ?”’ 

In the meanwhile Clara was impatient for 
Davenant’s return; but he arrived even sooner 
than she could have expected, afier the receipt 
of his unele’s letter. 

Clara, not knowing he was returned, came 
singing down stairs, and with alight step bounded 
into her guardian’s study, whom she had left 
alone. 

On seeing Davenant, her usual reserve of man- 
ner returned ; and her buoyant spirits were lost, 
in the consciousness that tell-tale blushes were 
now mantling on her cheek ;—and while Dave- 
nant, pleased and flattered at her confusion, came 
forward to meet her, blushing almost as deeply 
as herself, Morley began to believe that after all 
he was wrong concerning the poor lieutenant. 

* Sidney,”’ said he, “I cannot think what is 
come to that girl, She is now more riotous, I 
think, than ever poor Eleanor was—there she 
goes, singing about the house—she comes down 
stairs two steps at a time, and seems to have for- 
gotten that there is such a thing as walking in a 
sober steady pace. I have heard you admire 
Clara’s pensive graces, Sidney; if so, I am 
afraid you will miss your old favourtes very 
much ; for they are certainly gone,” 

‘1 am inclined to think,” replied Davenant, 
** that I shall always admire Miss Delancy’s pre- 
sent graces so much, that I shall not be conscious 
I ever admired any other.” 

“Very gallant indeed! But come, Sidney, 
you must own that it is very unfeeling and very 
unsentimental in Clara, to be in such high spirits 
so soon after her friend Eleanor’s departure, and 
under such circumstances too. Answer, Clara, 
and defend yourself if you can.” 

«That | can very easily,’”’ she replied, with 
a degree of blushing archness which became her 
much. ‘ ‘True, Eleanor is my friend ; but then 
I have another friend, full as old a friend as Elea- 
nor, and certainly as estimable ; and while I de- 
plore Eleanor’s disappointment, I am abundantly 
consoled by the consciousness of —of—”’ 

“© Of what?’’ cried Davenant. 

‘Of his deliverance.”’ 

‘* Deliverance indeed I think it,” said Morley ; 
‘but surely, Clara, you once thought it a very 
suitable match.” 

** Never, sir; never,”’ 

‘‘ Never! You amaze me. [ thought you 
said,—that is, you thought, my dear, that 3 
here Morley began to recollect that he had as- 
sured Davenant, Clara had said what she never 
uttered, in order to influence his nephew; and 
he became so confused, that he was glad to make 
an excuse to leave the room ; and Davenant was 
left alone with Clara, 

‘* You surprise me—you agreeably surprise 
me,” said Davenant; * for my uncle assured me 
you were desirous that I should be the husband 
of your friend.” 

‘* Is it possible ?”’ 

‘Tt is most true ;” and he repeate with great 
accuracy all that Morley had ever said on the 
subject. 

Clara was at first speechless with vexation and 
surprise; but she soon convinced Davenant that 
she had not said any thing on which Morley 
could in truthyhave grounded what he assert- 
ed; except that she had owned she thought 
the behaviour of Davenant and Eleanor in the 
coach resembled that of lovers; “and you 
know,” she added, smiling, but blushing, “ that 
I was very correct in that assertion.” 
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fact. 

«« Alas !”’ observed Clara, * this was some of 
my guardian’s white lying, in which he sees no 
harm. Yet for what purpose did he say this? 
Still he could not have said it without design.” 

And both Davenant and Clara fell into silent 
consideration of what his motives could be. 

At this moment company was announced in 
the drawing-room ; and Davenant took leave to 
return no more till the next day, as he was en- 
gaged to dine out. But he was in no frame of 
mind to be an agreeable companion at any party, 
as hope once more had possession of his heart, 
and he wanted to indulge in the pleasing reveries 
into which it threw him; for, if his uncle was 
capable of deceiving him voluntarily in one in- 
stance, he might in another; and Clara might be 
free both heart and hand. But then the sword 
and other things recurred to him ; still hope pre- 
dominated, and he resolved to have an explana- 
tion with Clara the next day. 

Accordingly he came to his uncle’s, prepared 
to ask herself whether she was an engaged wo- 
man or not; but he sought her in vain in the 
front drawing-room, where she usually sat ; and 
laying his hat down, he went into his uncle’s 
study. 

He too was absent ; he therefore returned into 
the front drawing-room, in which, just as he en- 
tered, he saw Clara in tears, leaning on the 
shoulder of a young man in a military great-coat, 
while he, kissing her cheek, as he pressed her to 
his bosom, uttered an earnest ** God bless you !’’ 
and rushing past Davenant disappeared in a mo- 
ment. 

Davenant for an instant stood riveted to the 
spot in painful emotion. ‘The question he came 
to as was, he feared, answered already, and that 
he had just beheld the envied Beaumont. 

The thought was insupportable, and he too ran 
down stairs, and out of the house; but he had 
not gone far when he recollected that he had no 
hat on, and that he had left it on the drawing- 
room table. He was therefore forced to go back ; 
and when he re-entered the rooms he found 
Clara leaning with her head on her hands, in 
such evident agitation that pity and alarm became 
his predominant feelings, and he sat down by 
her, resolved to discover the cause of her dis- 
tress and to do all in his power to relieve it. He 
began by asking her if the gentleman who had 
just left her was not Mr. Beaumont. She replied 
in the affirmative. He then asked if he was go- 
ing to the West Indies with his regiment. She 
replied that he was; and then with a beating 
heart prepared herself for the next question 
which she expected Davenant was about to ask. 

‘Miss Delancey,” said Davenant, “ what 
I have witnessed this morning determines me 
to leave London to-morrow, on a tour through 
England; but before I go, 1 wish to prove how 
dear, how very dear to me is the happiness of 
Mrs. Delancy’s daughter.” 

Here he rose, and traversed the room in great 
agitation ; but reseating himself, he said—* there 
was a time,—for why should I be ashamed to 
own it?—when I hoped to transfer the affection 
which I once felt for the mother to the equally 
idolized daughter ; but scarcely had I seen you, 
and found how capable you were of realizing my 
high-raised hopes of happiness, when I was told 
you were attached, if not engaged, toa Lieutenant 
Beaumont ?” 

** Who told you so?” said Clara, interrupting 
him. 





Nor could the conscious Davenant deny the | “* My uncle; and Eleanor by hints, or rather 


more than hints, confirmed his assertion.” 

‘| suspected as much,” observed Clara. 

And Davenant continued—* What they said 
was confirmed also by circumstances, and what 
I have seen this morning, puts the question be- 
yond a doubt; and all the faint hope with which 
I entered the house, is banished for ever. Now 
then, ever dear Clara, listen to the voice of a 
friend—and let me prove myself one.” [Here 
he paused in a strong emotion; and Clara, too 
happy and too agitated to speak, covered her face 
with her handkerchief. | 

‘« Clara,”’ continued Davenant, recovering his 
voice, ** you, as yet, have no power over your 
fortune ; but I have money and interest, and I 
offer you both, to get your lover exchanged into 
a regiment which is not likely to be sent into a 
dangerous climate like that of the West Indies, 
and then I wiil lend hin money to purchase pro- 
motion. Sweet, indeed, it would have been to 
me to try to promote your happiness myself; but 
as that is impossible, I will console myself by 
endeavouring to promote it with another. Speak, 
Miss Delancy—tell me you pity me, and will 
console me by accepting my offer.”’ 

Clara now took her handkerchief from her 
face, and smiling through her tears, said, while 
she placed her hand on his—* I do accept your 
offer, for and in the name of Lieutenant Beau- 
mont; and it has relieved my mind from fears 
concerning him, which have pressed heavily 
upon it. But let me beseech you never to reveal 
what he is to me.” 

‘« Never, if you desire me not.” 

“I do. Then know that Lieutenant Beau- 
mont is—’’ 

** What?” said Davenant, almost gasping for 
breath. 

“© * My father’s son, and my brother!” — 
‘“‘ Thank heaven,” cried Davenant, bursting into 
tears, the result of mingled and overwhelming 
feelings, amongst which joy was predominant, 
And Clara, though with a faltering voice, con- 
tinued thus:—* The secret of the relationship 
was disclosed to me by my mother, who heard 
it from my father in the earliest days of their 
courtship ; but it was told by him to her alone, 
and by her to me only, that I might continue to 
Mr. Beaumont, after her death, the friendship 
which sh» had ever shown him. Impatiently, 
therefore, have I awaited the time of my coming 
of age, that | might be able to assist him in the 
line of his profession. But being, like my mo- 
ther, unwilling to expose my father to blame of 
any kind, I too have kept our relationship se- 
cret; so has Beaumont;—to you, however, I 
have made no scruple of revealing it, because | 
know it is safe, and—” 

**And why,” said Davenant, eagerly ap- 
proaching her, and taking her unreluctant hand ; 
** speak on, dearest Clara, and tell me why you 
have confided to me a secret withheld from every 
one else ?” 

** Because,”’ replied Clara, in a faint voice, “ it 
may, perhaps, some time or other, be my duty, 
as well as pleasure, to have no reserve from you.” 
“And Davenant, understanding how much 
these words implied, was not slow to take advan- 
tage of them. 

Explanations between lovers are very satisfac- 
tory to the parties concerned, but very foolish 
things to describe—so I will not attempt it. Suf- 
fice, that Clara was as ingenuous as Davenant 
had been, and owned to him that his attachment 


from his morning business, to find to his ll 
those whom he had left friends become engaged 
lovers,—though delicacy and propriety forbade 
them to think of declaring their engagement for 
even months to come. 

But while Morley congratulated his nephew 
and his ward on the prospect of a union which 
he owned wasa well-assorted one, he was struck 
by the coldness, almost amounting to severity, 
with which both Clara and Davenant addressed 
him. But, as they were too ingenuous to con- 
ceal the cause of their displeasure, it was not 
long before both Davenant and Clara told him 
that his inaccuracy of representation, not to call 
it by a harsher name, was such, and had nearly 
been so pernicious in its consequences, that it 
called for tc most severe reprehension on their 
part; and they hoped that he, like Eleanor, 
would take warning by experience, and learn 
that even white lies may be in their result as 
destructive of the happiness of others as those 
which are denominated the wicked and the ma- 
lignant. In short, that he would lay it down as 
a rule of conduct, that no actions are certain to 
be right, safe, and respectable, of which truth is 
not the impeller and the guide. 

** Upon my word, young people,” replied 
Morley, trying to laugh, but more inclined to 
cry, “‘you are very conceited, and very pre- 
sumptuous, in thus laying down the law to me, 
and taking me to task as if I were a child, and 
you were graybeards. But perhaps you are 
right; still, how could I foresee that Eleanor 
would turn out such a naughty girl?” 

“No; but still you knew I was always in- 
clined to love Clara best; and think what misery 
your misrepresentation had nearly fixed on me 
for life!” 

“And on me too,”’ cried Clara, unguardedly, 
but with great feeling. 

** On you too!” cried Morley, archly ; ‘* would 
Sidney’s marrying Eleanor have made you mise- 
rable ?”’ 

“At least,” replied Clara, ‘it would have 
doomed me to a single life ; for I believe I never 
should have loved another man.” 

«Say no more, girl,”’ said Morley, with much 
emotion, while Davenant fondly pressed her hand 
to his heart; **I shudder to think that I have 
been so near making two such excellent beings 
wretched. And now I feel that the best amends 
I can make you at this moment is leaving you 
together—but what is to become of the poor 
lieutenant ?”’ 

‘“* He remains to me the friend he always was, 
and no more,” replied Clara: * for I assure you 
he is engaged, though not to me; and Davenant 
will try to promote him.” 

Morley then asked no more questions, but left 
the lovers alone. 

Davenant now informed. Clara, that he had 
been so fortunate as to procure Fielding a higher 
appointment, and, consequently, a greater sal 
in the office in which he now was; and that there 
was no doubt but that he would in time be pro- 
moted still further. 

I will add here, that Mrs. O’Donovan a 
few months after, married to the man w ad 
been the first choice of her young heart, and who 
was now able to maintain her in affluence, and to 
be a father to her children ; that Colonel O’Bysiie. 
had not much difficulty in transferring his af 
fections from Clara Delancy to Mary O’Donovan, 
whom he still persisted to think a striking like- 
ness of the former; and that Mary, with her mo- 








had not preceded hers; and Mr. Morley returned 





ther and uncle’s entire and delighted approbation, 
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ane her hand, as well as her heart, on the 


warm-hearted Irishman. 

Eleanor meanwhile had no opportunity of at- 
tempting to regain the affection of Captain Leth- 
bridge, a3 he married another woman two months 
after he broke off his acquaintance with her: not 
being recalled to his allegiance to her by the news 
of her rupture with Davenant. 

But whether she felt the loss of him or not is 
very problematical ; as, not long after the mar- 
riage of Davenant and Clara took place, she ac- 
cepted the addresses of a nobleman many years 
older than herself. whom she met at Sidmouth. 

A different result has attended the marriages 
of Clara and of Eleanor, as might well be ex- 
pected from the difference of their characters. 

Eleanor’s husband is naturally enough jealous 
of his young and beautiful wife, who, by her 
habitual disregard of truth, has wholly annihilated 
his confidence in her word, and therefore ex- 
poses herself often to the suspicion of errors 
which she is incapable of, by the constant de- 
tection of that guilt to which she is continually 
prone. If she goes out alone, her husband, on 
her return, does not believe that she has only 
been io such a place, and seen only certain per- 
sons; and if he accompanies her abroad, he fan- 
cies he sees signs of secret intelligence in her 
manner, and that her eyes, when turned from 
him, are employed in conveying signals of in- 
vitation to approach, or hints to forbear ap- 
proaching her; while her life is passed in a 
series of domestic bickerings at home, and end- 
less preparations for them abroad. 

Not such is the life of Clara and Davenant. 
Mutual confidence, the result of mutual esteem, 
founded on a knowledge of each other’s unsullied 
integrity, makes their hours glide away in unin- 
terrupted happiness; while their children (early 
taught that a love and practice of truth are the 
only sure foundation of that moral character, 
which, by exciting confidence, leads not only to 
peace of mind, but to the esteem and respect of 
our friends and fellow-creatures,) are likely to 
grow daily in virtue under the watchful eyes of 
their affectionate parents; and to reward those 
parents for the precepts vrhich they TeacH, and 
the exampte which they etve. 


THE LASS OF ALBANY. 


My heart is wae, and unco wae, 
To think upon the raging sea 

That roars between her gardens green 
And the bonnie lass of Albany. 

This lovely maid’s of royal biood, 
That ruled Albion’s kingdoms three ; 

But oh! alas! for her bonnie face ! 
They’ve wrang’d the lass of Albany. 

In the rolling tide of spreading Clyde, 
There sits an isle of high degree ; 

And a town of fame, whose princely name 
Should grace the lass of Albany. 

But there’s a youth, a witless youth, 
That fills the place where she should be; 

We'll send him o’er to his native shore, 
And bring our ain sweet Albany. 

Alas the day, and woe the day, 
A false usurper wan the gree ; 

Who now commands the tower and lands, 

The royal right of Albany. 

We'll daily pray, we’ll nightly pray, 
On bended knees most Saevaeily” 

The time may come with pipe and drum 
We'll welcome home fair Albany. [BuRNs. 


JOURNEY 


TO THE 


Sumniit of HAont Blanc. 


BY WM. HOWARD, M. D. 








* Above me are the Alps 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast wills 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And thron’d Eternity in icy balls 
Ofcold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow, 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summiis, as to show 
How earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave 
vain man below.” Byron. 








Geneva, July, 1819. 


You, my dear friend, who are well acquainted 
from my infancy with my clambering disposi- 
tion, which, within these few months, has car- 
ried me to the top of both Vesuvius and A®tna, 
will not be much surprised to learn, that I have 
attempted, with success, to mount to the summit 
of Mont Blane; an aerial journey which the sight 
of this mountain has inspired many persons with 
a wish to accomplish; but in which few have 
engaged, and still fewer have succeeded. I am 
somewhat afraid that you will condemn the ex- 
pedition as a wild one, and will justly consider 
the gratification of our curiosity, which was, un- 
fortunately, the only object we attained, as an 
inadequate recompense for our toil and danger ; 
but you have no cause to fear my embarking in 
similar adventures in future. Having reached a 
spot, undoubtedly the highest in Europe, and, 
with the exception of the Himalaya mountains 
in India, the highest in the Old World, my 
curiosity is completely gratified, and there is 
scarcely any possibility of my meeting with an 
enterprise of this nature, of sufficient magnitude 
to renew its excitement: since five of the loftiest 
of the Alleghanies piled on each other, would 
searcely reach to the height I have attained. ‘To 
give you a correct idea of the nature of our un- 
dertaking, I will begin with a concise account of 
this king of the Alps, and of the various attempts 
that have been made to reach its summit. 

Mont Blanc is situated amidst some of the 
highest mountains of Savoy, forming a part of 
the great chain of the Alps, above which, how- 
ever, it raises far its snowy head, as with a dig- 
nified air of conscious triumph. It is this white 
head, which its elevation renders doubly bright, 
that gives its name. On the north side of the 
mountain, and immediately at its foot, is the 
valley of Chamouny, which is sixteen leagues 
south from Geneva, and is much frequented in 
the summer season by the inhabitants of that 
city, and strangers, who throng to this enchanted 
vale, to enjoy the coolness of the air, and to 
view its stupendous glaciers, several of which 
are formed by the snow and ice gliding down 
from Mont Blanc itself. On the south-east side 
is the valley of Entréves, which separates Mont 
Blane both from the great and the little St. Ber- 


whose waters join the Po, below Turin, while 
the Arva, which flows through Chamouny, joins 
the Rhone, near Geneva. ‘These rivers finally 
discharge themselves into the sea, at the distance 
of several hundred miles from each other; the 





nard, and through which rons a small river, | 


part, runs from N. E. to S. W., and is partly 
surmounted in its neighbourhood, by sharp 
pointed rocks, whose sides are too steep for the 
snow to rest upon, and of which seven, rising 
abruptly to a great height, have the appropriate 
name of the ** Needles of Chamouny.”’ 

The height of Mont Blanc, according to the 
observations of Saussure, is 14,790 French feet 
above the level of the sea,* which is only 5300 
less than that of Chimborazo, the summit of 
which has never been reached: on the other 
hand, its relative height above the surrounding 
country is greater; for Mont Blanc is 11,500 
above the valley of Chamouny, while Chimbo- 
razo, according to Humboldt, is only 11,200 
above the plain of Tapia, at its foot, It is cal- 
culated that, from this height, the eye could 
reach sixty-eight leagues, or about 170 of our 
miles, without being intercepted by the convexity 
of the earth. Mont Blanc is seen from Lyons in 
all its magnificence from the mountains of Bur- 
gundy, from Dijon, and even from Langrés, 
sixty-five leagues distant in a straight line: M. 


Cavme, near ‘Toulon. 

In 1760 and 61, Saussure, the celebrated 
philosopher of Geneva, then engaged in ex- 
amining the natural history of the Alps, promised 
a considerable reward to any person who should 
succeed in finding a practicable path to the sum- 
mit, offering even to pay for the lost time of 
those who made ineffectual efforts. The first 
who undertook this, was Pierre Simon, a hunter 
of Chamouny, in 1762: but he was unsuecess- 
ful. In 1775, four men of the same village en- 
deavoured for the same object, and with as ill 
success, to follow the ridge of the Montagne de 
la Cote, which runs parallel to the Glacier of 
Boissons. In 1783, three others followed the 
same track, but were attacked by an increasing 
disposition to sleep, from which they could only 
relieve themselves by returning. M. Bouritt, of 
Geneva, made two ineffectual attempts the same 
year, and the following year another, accompa- 
nied by Saussure, his own son, and fifteen 
guides. 

In June 1786, six men of the valley of Cha- 
mouny renewed the effort to reach the summit, 
but fatigue and cold forced them to renounce it: 
one of them, however, Jacques Balmat, sepa- 
rating from his companions to search for erystals, 
and having lost himself, was prevented by a 
storm from rejoining them, and compelled to 
pass the night on, the snow, unprovided. aad 
alone; youth, however, and the vigour of his 
constitution, saved his life. In the morning he 
perceived the top at no great distanee, and having 
the whole day before him to provide for his 
descent, he examined leisurely the approach»s to 
it, and observed one, that appeared more ac- 
cessible than any he had hitherto seen. At his 
return to Chamouny, he was taken ill, in conse- 
quence of his great exposure, and was attended 
by Dr. Paccard, the physician of the village, to 
whom he communicated his discovery, and of- 
fered, in gratitude for his care, to guide him to 
the summit of Mont Blane. 

In consequence of this, Jacques Balmat and 
| Dr. Paccard, set out from Chamouny the 7th of 
| August, the same year, and slept on the top of 
; the Montagne de la Cote. The next day they 
| experienced great difficulties and excessive fa- 
| tigue, and were Jong doubtful of the ultimate 





one into the Mediterranean, near Marseilles, and | event of their enterprise ; but finally, at half-past 
the other into the Adriatic, near Venice. ‘The | 6, P. M. they reached the pinnacle of the moun- 
chain of Alps, of which Mont Blanc forms a | tain, in sight of many visitors, who were at Cha- 
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Saussure thought he recognised the mountain of 
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mouny, watching their progress with telescopes. 
The cold was so intense, that provision was 
frozen in their pockets, the ink congealed in 
their ink-horns, and the mercury in Farenheit’s 
thermometer, sunk to eighteen and a half de- 
grees. ‘They remained about half an hour on 
the top, regained at midnight the Montagne de la 
Cote, and after two hours’ repose, set out for 
Chamouny, where they arrived at eight in the 
morning, with their lips swollen, their faces 
excoriated, and their eyes much inflamed ; and 
it was some time before they recovered from 
these disagreeable effects. 

As soon as the intelligence of this success 
reached Saussure at Geneva, he determined on 
making a similar attempt: which he in fact did 
the same year, but was compelled by unfavour- 
able weather to return. He was, however, not 
discouraged, but as the season was now far ad- 
vanced, he postponed his operations until the en- 
suing summer. Accordingly, on the Ist of 
August, 1787, he again set out from Chamouny, 
accompanied by his servant, and eighteen guides, 
carrying a tent, a bed, ladders, cords, provisions, 
and philosophical instruments. 

The arty arrived early the same day at the 
Montazue de la Cote, where they passed the 
night. The next day, notwithstanding an in- 
crease of dangers and difficulties, they passed 
under the Dome de Goute, and reached a plat- 
form or small plain, at the height of 11,790 feet 
above the sea, where they pitched their tent in 
the snow, and passed the night. ‘The following 
morning, (August 3d) the snow was so hard, and 
the ascent so steep, that they were compelled to 
cut their footsteps with a hatchet, and it was 
only by proceeding with the greatest caution, 
that they were enabled to pass this dangerous 
acclivity with safety. They, however, perse- 
vered, and reached the summit about an hour 
before noon, in view of many persons who were 
observing them from Chamouny. M. Saussure 
turned his eyes to the house where his mother 
and sisters were watching his progress with a 
telescope, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
waving of a flag, which was the signal they had 
agreed to make, as soon as they should be as- 
sured of his safety. ‘The latter part of his ascent 
was the slowest and most fatiguing, owing to the 
difficulty of breathing, occasioned by the rarity of 
the air: the stoutest of his guides could not take 
more than thirty steps, without stopping to take 
breath. No one had the least appetite, but all 
were much tormented by thirst. ‘The guides 
pitched the tent, in which M. Saussure remained 
four hours, making a number of observations. 
At half after three, the party began to descend, 
and slept lower 1100 feet than the preceding 
night. ‘The next day they arrived, without any 
accident, at Chamouny. 

This successful expedition of Saussure, and 
the interesting account he published of it, in- 
spired many persons with a wish of accomplish- 
ing the same task ; but they were generally soon 
deterred by an examination into the difficulties 
attending its execution, and returned satisfied 
with a view from the vallies below, of the ter- 
tific glaciers, and everlasting snows, which de- 
tend the approaches to the summit. ‘The follow- 
ing are the principal attempts that have since 
been made, and it will be perceived that of these 
few, only a part have succeeded. 

On the 8th of August, 1787, five days after 





* About 15,500 English feet, or something less 
than three miles. 


M. Saussure’s return, Col. Beaufoy, an English- 
man, set out from Chamouny for Mont Blanc, 
accompanied by ten guides. He reached the top 
the following day, and returned the third day to 
the village, with his face and eyes so inflamed, 
that he nearly lost his sight in concequence. As 
he was not properly provided with instruments, 
he was unable to add much to the observations 
which had been made by Saussure. He, how- 
ever, determined the latitude of the summit to be 
45°, 49’, 59". 
The year following these two journeys, 
(1788,) Mr. Bouritt, of Geneva, in company 
with his son, two other gentlemen, and a number 
of guides, attempted the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
The party was dispersed by a storm, and only 
Mr. Bouritt, his son, and three guides, succeeded 
in reaching the top, where the violence of the 
cold compelled them to abridge their stay to a 
few minutes. While there, Mr. Bouritt thought 
he perceived the sea in the direction of Genoa ; 
but the immense distance rendered the objects at 
the horizon too indistinct to be certain of it. 
The whole party returned to Chamouny in a ter- 
rible condition. One of Mr. Bouritt’s com- 
panions, who had lost himself, suffered dread- 
fully, as well as the guides who were with him, 
and returned with his feet and hands frozen, 
while some of the eompany, who were more for- 
tunate, had only their fingers and ears in the 
same condition. Mr. Bourrit was obliged to 
wash for thirteen days in ice-water, to restore the 
use of his limbs, which had suffered from the ex- 
treme cold. 
In 1792, four Englishmen undertook the same 
journey, but were prevented, by an accident, 
from proceeding farther than the Montagne de la 
Cote, where, unfortunately, one of the guides 
had his leg broken, and another his skull driven 
in: they themselves were all more or less 
wounded. A false step of one of the foremost of 
the party upon a loose rock, which brought it 
and a number of others down upon his com- 
panions, was the cause of this accident. 
M. Forneret, of Lausanne, and M. d’Ortern 
set out on the 10th of August, 1802, with seven 
guides, for Mont Blanc, and notwithstanding a 
storm, reached the summit the following day. 
They remained there only twenty minutes, and 
returned on the 12th to Chamouny, protesting 
that nothing in the world could tempt them to 
undertake again the same expedition. 
In August, 1808, Jacques Balmat, surnamed 
Mont Blanc, from his having been the first to 
discover the way to the summit, safely conducted 
thither fifteen of the inhabitants of Chamouny, 
one of whom was a woman. 
About this time also he returned with two of 
his companions, and placed on the top an obelisk 
of wood, twelve feet in height, (which they had 
brought up in pieces) to serve in the trigonomi- 
cal survey, that was then making of the country. 
In 1812, M. Rodasse, a banker of Hamburgh, 
undertook and accomplished the same journey, 
without any accident. 
The 16th of September, 1816, the Comte de 
Lucy, a Frenchman, succeeded, notwithstanding 
the severity of the cold he experienced, in at- 
taining a rock only 600 feet lower than the sum- 
mit of Mont Blane. He was there, however, so 
entirely overcome with cold and fatigue, that he 
was unable to proceed this short distance, and 
compelled, with much reluctance, to return. On 
reaching the valley he was unable to walk, but 
was carried by his guidés to the inn, where his 


ing his boot, the skin peeled off and remained in 
it. ‘T'wo of his guides were also severely frozen, 

Count Malzeski, a Pole, left Chamouny the 
5th of August, 1818, for Mont Blanc, accompa- 
nied by eleven guides, reached the summit the 
following day, and returned, in safety, the third, 
without suffering much more inconvenience than 
having his nose frozen. 

During our visit to Chamouny, in the begin- 
ning of this month, my friend Dr. Van Rensse- 
laer and myself, in our various excursions to the 
glaciers, and other scenes of the valley, had fre- 
quently opportunities of conversing with the 
guides, who had participated in these journeys, 
and among them with old Balmat, the Columbus 
of Mont Blane. The result was, that our curi- 
osity was strongly excited, and being induced by 
their representations of the almost certainty of 
succeeding in the present favourable weather, 
we finally determined, after much deliberation, to 
make the attempt. We therefore engaged Ma- 
rie Coutet, an experienced guide, who had been 
three times on the summit, as leader, and eight 
other guides to accompany us. ‘They refused to 
undertake the journey with a smaller party, on 
account of the number of articles which it was 
necessary to take with us, as a ladder, cords, 
provisions, charcoal to melt the snow for drink- 
ing, and a number of other things, which were 
indispensable, and which formed a sufficient 
quantity to load each of the nine with a conside- 
rable burthen. One day was occupied in making 
preparations, on which our comfort and our ulti- 
mate success depended. These were passed in 
review in the evening, and having found that 
nothing material was omitted, an early hour the 
next day was appointed for our departure. 
Accordingly, on Sunday the 11th of July, we 
left the village of Chamouny, at five o’clock, full 
of anxiety ourselves, and accompanied by the 
good wishes of the honest inhabitants for our suc- 
cess. The necessity of taking advantage of the 
fine weather, opposed our delaying another day. 
Our guides, who, in common with all the inha- 
bitants of the mountainous parts of Savoy, are 
very attentive to the duties of | their religion, were 
unwilling to set out on a church day, without 
having previously attended service. ‘They had, 
therefore, induced the Curé to celebrated mass at 
three o’clock, and, notwithstanding the fatigue 
they expected during the day, the early hour had 
not prevented them from attending it. 

We descended the valley by the side of the 
Arva, about 1 league, till we approached the gla- 
cier of Boissons, and then turning suddenly. to 
the left into the woods, we began immediately a 
very steep ascent, parallel to, and about half a 
mile from the edge of the glacier. After about 
three hours’ toilsome mounting, we came to the 
last house on our road, It was the highest 
dwelling in the neighbourhood, and was one of 
those cottages called ‘‘ Chalets,” which are in- 
habited only during three of the summer months, 
when the peasants drive their cattle from the 
plains belov., .o the then richer verdure of the 
mountains. We found there the old man and 
his two daughters; his wife, as is the custom, 
was left behind to take care of the house in the 
valley. After refreshing ourselves with a deli- 
cious draught of fresh milk, and receiving the 
wishes of these good people, for a “bon voy- 
age,”’ we bade adieu to all traces of man, and 
continued to mount. Ancther hour’s toil brought 
us above the region of wood, after which the 
few stinted vegetables we met with, gradually 








feet proved to be so much frozen, that on draw- 


diminished in size, and when we arrived, at 10 
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at the upper edge of the glacier of Bois- 
son, Only a few mosses, and the most hardy alpine 
plants were to be found. 

We had been com a little before, by the 
precipices of the Aiguille du Midi, which pre- 
sented themselves like a wall before us, to change 
our direction, and instead of proceeding parallel 
to the glacier, to strike off suddenly towards it. 
We had now a close view of some of the obsia- 
cles which bar the approach to Mont Blanc ; the 
glacier of Boissons, on which we were about to 
enter, seemed tu me absolutely impassable. The 
only relief to the white snow and ice before us, 
was an occasional rock, thrusting its sharp point 
above their surface, and too steep to permit the 
snow to lodge on it. One of these rocks, or ra- 
ther a chain of them, called the ** Grand Mulet,” 
which we had destined for our resting place for 
the night, was before us, but far above our heads 
at the distance of four or five miles; the glacier, 
however still intervened, and appeared to defy 
all attempts to approach it. 

The glacier of Boissons, like all the glaciers 
of the Alps, is an immense mass of ice filling a 
valley which stretches down the mountain side, 
and is formed by the accumulated snow and ice, 
which are constantly in the summer months fall- 
ing from above. While the glaciers are thus 
continually increasing on the surface, the internal 
heat of the earth is slowly melting them below. 
Hence, when they are large, there generally pro- 
ceeds from under them a considerable stream: 
such are the sources of the Rhine and of the 
Their surface often resembles that of a 
violent agitated sea, suddenly congealed. ‘They 
are frequently of several leagues in breadth, and 
from 1¥0 to 600 feet in depth. The snow which 
falls on them to the depth of several feet every 
winter, is softened by the sun’s rays in summer 
—and freezing again at the return of cold wea- 
ther, but in a more solid state, forms a successive 
layer every year. ‘This stratum may be easily 
measured, (as each of them is distinctly sepa- 
rated from its neighbour by a dark line,) at the 
section made by those cracks, which traverse 
every glacier in all directions. ‘These cracks or 
crevices, are generally thought to be caused by 
the irregular sinking of part of the mass, whose 
support below has been gradually melted away. 
They are formed suddenly, and frequently with 
a noise that may be heard at the distance of seve- 
ral miles, and with a shock that makes the neigh- 
bouring country tremble; this effect takes place 
principally in summer. ‘These rents are from a 
few inches to twenty, thirty, or eveu fifty or 
sixty feet in breadth, and generally of immense 
depth ; probably extending to the bottom of the 
eer They present the greatest danger and 

ifficulty to the passenger. They are often con- 
cealed by a layer of snow, which gives no indi- 
cation on its surface of its want of solidity; and 


_it often happens that the chamois hunter, not- 
withstanding all his caution, suddenly sinks 


through this treacherous veil into the chasm be- 
neath. 

We remained a couple of hours at our resting 
place, to take some refreshment, and to regain 
strength for our next difficult task. Jacques Bal- 
mat accompanied us this far, to point out the best 
means of attaining that spot on which he was 
the first to set foot; but the infirmities of age 
prevented him from accompanying us farther. 
Our feet seemed to linger, and to leave with re- 
luctance the last ground they were to touch until 
wr of our return. 

e, however, entered on the glacier with con- 
Besps. ! 


fidence in the skill and prudence of our guides, 
several of whom being hunters, and accustomed 
to chase the chamois over such places, were 
acquainted with all the precautions ‘that it was 
necessary to take for our safety. ‘I'o avoid the 
danger of falling into the crevices, especially 
those masked by the snow, we connected vur- 
selves, three persons together, at the distance of 
ten or twelve feet apart, by a cord round the 
body: so that in case of one of the three falling 
into a chasm, the other two could at least sup- 
port him, until assistance could be procured from 
the rest of the party, 

Each person was provided with a pole, six 
feet long, and pointed at the bottom with iron, 
which we found to be a necessary article. Where 
the crevices were not more than two or three 
feet broad, we leaped over them with the assist- 
ance of our staff; others we passed on natural 
bridges of snow, that threatened every moment 
to sink with us into the abyss, and over others, 
we made a bridge of the ladder, which was ex- 
tremely slight, as otherwise it would have been 
impossible for a man to carry it up the steeps we 
had ascended. Without its assistance, we could 
not have passed the glacier. Over this slender 
support we crawled with caution, suspended over 
a chasm, into which we could see to an immense 
depth ; but of which in no instance could we 
see the bottom. We were sometimes forced to 
pass on a narrow ridge of treacherous ice, not 
more than a foot in breadth, with one of these 
terrific chasms on either side. The firm step, 
with which we saw our guides pass these difli- 
culties, inspired us with confidence; but I can- 
not even now think of some of the situations we 
were placed in, without a feeling of dread; and 
especially when in bed, and in the silence of the 
night, they present themselves to my imagina- 
tion, I involuntarily shrink with horror at the 
idea, and am astonished in recollecting what little 
sensation I felt at the moment. 

We threw down into some of the narrow 
cracks, pieces of ice and fragments of rock, and 
heard for a considerable time, the more and more 


Tn addition to these difficulties, I had not bee” 
long on the glacier, before I perceived that my 
faithless boot had given way, whieh, as every 
thing depended upon the state of our feet, was a 
serious misfortune. Necessity, however, is the 
mother of invention, and I contrived to bind it 
with cords in such a manner, that it served me 
tolerably well the rest of the journey. 

In consequence of all these obstacles, we only 
arrived at 5 o’clock at the ‘* Grand Mulet,’’ not 
more than four or five miles distant, in a straight 
line from the point where we entered on the gla- 
cier; but, from the circuitous route we had taken, 
we could not have walked less, in this distance, 
than fourteen or fiften miles. We were now 
11,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 8,000 
feet above the village of Chamouny. A niche 
on the steep side, and near the top of the rock, 
about a hundred and fifty feet from its base, and 
to which we had much difficulty in climbing, 
was selected for our lodging place ; indeed it was 
the only part of the rock, that afforded any thing 
like a level place. We were fortunate in tinding 
the day had been so warm, that there was water 
in some of the crevices of the ice, which cireum- 
stance enabled us to economize our charcoal. 
The sun shone very bright on our side of the 
rock ; but, as soon as it sunk below the horizon, 
the eternal frost around us regained its influence, 
and the air beeame very cold. We had, how- 
ever, time to diy our boots and pantaloons, and 
I found a pair of large woollen stockings, that I 
had with me, an invaluable article. Our guides 
stretched the ladder from one point of the rock to 
another, and, throwing over it a couple of sheets 
they had brought for the purpose, formed a kind 
of tent, just large enough for Dr. Van Rensse- 
laer and myself to creep in: a single blanket 
upon the rock was our bed. The guides were 
so loaded with indispensable articles, that we had 
not been able to bring a blanket, or even an 
extra coat to cover us, 


After a cold and uncomfortable supper, we 
crept into our den, soon after the genial sun had 











distant sound, as they bounded from side to side. 
In no instance could we perceive the stone strike 
the bottom; but the sound, instead of ceasing | 
suddenly, as would then have been the case, | 
grew fainter and fainter, until it was too feeble to | 
be heard. What then must be the immense 
depth of these openings, when in these silent 
regions, the noise of a large stone striking the 
bottom is too distant to be heard at the orifice ! 
The number of openings we met with, which 
were broader than the length of our ladder, 
and which, of course, we had no means of cross- 
ing, rendered our path extremely circuitous. We 
were often enabled, by the ladder’s assistance, to 
scale high and perpendicular banks of snow. It 
sometimes proved too short to reach to the top ; 
but where the steep was not absolutely perpen- 
dicular, we contrived in several instances to re- 
medy this inconvenience. One of the guides, 
standing on the top of the ladder, enabled the 
rest, who clambered up by his assistance, and 
over his shoulders, to reach the summit; when 
there, we easily drew up him and the ladder with | 
cords. 
We were occasionally compelled to retrace our 
steps, and we were frequently so involved in the 
intricacies of the glacier, that we had to remain 
without proceeding, a considerable time, until the 
guides, who were dispersed in every direction on 
the discovery, could find a practical path to ex- 
tricate us. 














left us, and endeavoured, by every means our 
ingenuity could suggest, but ineffectually, to keep 
ourselves warm. We suffered much from the 
cold, but principally towards morning, as the 
thermometer was several degrees below freezing. 
The night seemed to last at least twenty hours ; 
at one time I thought the day must certainly be 
not distant, and was surprised at looking at my 
watch by the light of the moon to find it only 
11 o’clock. ‘Tired of inaction, and shivering 
with the cold, | crawled out about midnight to 
endeavour to warm myself, by the exercise of 
clambering on the rock. ‘The view around was 
sublime, and rendered me fora time insensible to 
all feelings of personal suffering. 

The sky was very clear, but perfectly black ; 
the moon and stars, whose rays were not ob- 
secured by passing through the lower dense re- 
gion of the atmosphere, as when seen from the 
surface of the earth, shone with a brillianey ten- 
fold of what I had ever observed from below ; 
and the comet, with its bright tail, formed in the 
north-west, a beautiful object. Nothing was to 
be seen around the rock on which we were 
placed but white snow and some heavy clouds, 
that, floating below us, shut out the valley from 
our view. The guides appeared to ve all asleep, 
and the only interruption to the silence of death 
was the occasional avalanche, rolling with the 
sound of distant thunder from the highest part of 
the surrounding glaciers, and heighten’. the feel- 
11 
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ings of awful sublimity, which our situation was 
so calculated to inspire. 

As our lodging was extremely uncomfortable 
in every respect, we were under no temptation 
of lying till a late hour in the morning. On the 
contrary, we hailed with joy the first appearance 
of the dawn, which enabled us to substitute the 
warmth of marching, for the cold inactivity from 
which we had suffered all night. We set out at 
three o’clock, leaving most of our provisions and 
other articles on the rock. Four hours of labo- 
rious, but not dangerous walking, brought us to 
a large plain, called the ** Grand Plateau,”’ which 
is nearly surrounded, (on the one hand) by a spur 
of Mont Blane, and the Aiguille du Midi; on the 
other, by the Montagne de la Cote, while Mont 
Blane presents itself directly in front. ‘These 
mountains form a steep amphitheatre around this 
plain. Here we stopped an hour to breakfast, 
and to recruit strength for the last and most diffi- 
cult part of the ascent. We were now more 
than 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
only 3,000 feet lower than the summit, which 
was in full view before us. But | looked around, 
in vain, for any part of its steep sides that seemed 
to offer a possibility of being sealed, and when 
the guides pointed out the route we were to take, 
among and over precipices, and huge broken 
masses of snow, and up almost perpendicular 
steeps, | involuntarily shrunk at the prospect, 
and could not forbear casting my eye wistfully at 
our road back. But it would not have done to be 
deterred at this time by a few difficulties; and a 
moment's reflection, on the skill and experience 
of our guides, renewed our confidence, and we 
began cheerfully to mount the first steep before 
us. We here began to feel more seriously an 
effect, that is always experienced at considerable 
heights, and which had not much incommoded 
us before. It was impossible for the strongest of 
us, to take more than twenty or thirty steps, 
without stopping to take breath, and this effect 
gradually increased as we continued to ascend ; 
insomuch, that when near the summit, even the 
stoutest of our guides, who couid run for leagues 
over the lower mountains withcet panting, could 
not take more than twelve, or at most fifteen 
steps, without being ready to sink for want of 
breath. If we attempted to exceed this number 
by even three or four steps, a horrible oppression, 
as of approaching death, seized us; our limbs 
became excessively painful, and threatened to 
sink under us. It is very possible, that Walter 
Scot’s hero, 


Up Ben Lomond’s side could press, 
And not a sob his toil confess; 


but | am very certain he could not perform the 
same featon Mont Blanc. It is remarkable, that 
a few seconds rest was sufficient to restore both 
our strength and breath. One of our guides, a 
robust man, who had been once on the summit, 
was so much incommoded, that we were com- 
pelled to leave him behind to await our return, 
I experienced some inconvenience from a slight 
degree of nausea and head-ache, of which most 
of those, who have made this journey have com- 
plained. When ascending A.tna, two months 
before, [ had been seriously affected both by a 
difficulty of breathing, and by a violent thumping 
of the heart and arteries, which was loud enough 
to be easily heard by my companions, and which 
the slightest exertion was sufficient to excite. In 
the present instance I dreaded these effects, and 
had already begun to feel them in an uncomfort- 
able degree; but was almost entirely relieved by 


drinking plentifully of, vinegar and water, with 
which our guides, to whom experience had 
taught its utility, had taken care to be well pro- 
vided. ‘This drink was extremely agreeable to 
us; wine on the contrary, disgusted us. All the 
water we had, we had brought from the rock at 
which we slept, where we had carefully collected 
it from the cracks of the ice: for we were now in 
| the region of eternal ice, where rain never falls, 
|and where the utmost power of the midsummer 
| sun can only soften, in a slight degree, the sur- 
| face of the snow. 

| The acclivity we were now ascending, was 


| steeper than any we had before encountered, so 





much so that we could only accomplish it by a) 


zigzag path, advancing not more than a few feet 
every twenty or thirty yards we walked. ‘To 
| have an idea of our situation, you must imagine 
| us marching in single file on the steep mountain 
side, placing with the greatest care our feet in 
the steps, which the hardness of the snow ren- 
dered it necessary for our leader to cut with an 
axe, supporting ourselves with our poles against 
the upper side of the slope, and having on the 
other side, the same rapid slope terminating be- 
low in a precipice several hundred feet in height, 
over which we saw rapidly hurried all the small 
pieces of ice, that we loosened with our feet. 
Our situation was similar to that of a person 
scaling the steep and iced roof of a lofty house, 
and constantly liable, by an incautious step, to be 
suddenly precipitated over the eaves. After we 
| had been proceeding in this manner for some 
| time, I looked down on the Plateau beneath, for 
‘the guide we had left, and when at last I dis- 
| cerned him, like a speck on the snow, my head 
| began to grow dizzy at the idea of the distance 
| below me, and I was forced to keep my head 
averted from this side, to recover from this dis- 
| agreeable feeling. 
| Our guides had attached themselves and us 
with cords, each three persons together, as when 
passing the glacier. ‘They were provided with 
large iron cramps fastened to their feet, which 
prevented them from slipping. Doctor Van 
Ransselaer and myself had found this contrivance 
impede too much our walking, and after a short 
trial had given it up, so that we had to rely on 
the firmness of foot of those guides to whom we 
were tied, to preserve us in case of our falling. I 
am not entirely convinced, that if one of us had 
|had the misfortune to fall, and were slipping 
down the declivity, he would not have drawn his 
two companions, in spite of these precautions, 
over the precipice. ‘To add to our difficulties, the 
sun was excessively bright, and almost blinded 
us, notwithstanding the gauze veils with which 
we were all provided. 

Fortunately, we met with but few crevices ; 
however, on passing one of these that was hid 
by the snow, I suddenly sunk, but my body 
being thrown forward by this motion, my breast 
opposed a larger surface to the snow which thus 
supported me, and I was easily extricated by a 
guide. On looking back through the hole I had 
broken, I could perceive the black cavity beneath. 














At one period, our path necessarily led us 
close under a wall of snow, more than 150 feet 
high, from the top of which projected several 
large masses of snow, that appeared to require 


Toppling crags of ice, 
The avalanches, whom a breath draws down, 
| In mountainous @erwhelming, 


_ we felt no disposition 49 disobey his directions, 
_ but passed on with hurried step, and in the still- 
ness of death. ‘The inhabitants of those parts of 
ithe Alps, exposed to these avalanches, assert 
that the concussion of the air, produced by the 
voice, is often sufficient to loosen, and bring 
down their immense masses. Hence the muleteer 
is often seen to take the bells from his animals, 
when he passes through a valley subject to this 
danger. A few years since some young men, 
| relying on the solidity of the ice, and wishing to 
try the echo, were so imprudent as to discharge 
a pistol in a large cave which is at the lower 
edge of the glacier des Bois, near Chamouny. 
The shock brought down the roof, which crushed 
them on the spot. 

At 11 o’clock we had passed most of the diffi- 
culties, and all the dangers of our ascent, and 
reached a granite rock, which forms the summit of 
Mont Blane. ‘This rock is only 1000 feet lower 
than the summit. Here we enjoyed a full view of 
the valley and village of Chamouny, which had 
hitherto been masked by the ** Aiguille du Midi ;” 
and when we recollected the promises of our 
friends there, to watch our progress with their 
glasses, and were convinced that they were at 
that moment observing us, we felt relieved from 
the sensation which we had previously expe- 
rienced, of being shut out from the world. In 
fact, we learned afterwards, th«t they had seen 
us distinctly, counted our number, and observed 
that one of the party was missing: this was the 
guide we had left at the “ plateau.” 

Our final object was new close at hand. We 
turned, with renewed ardor, to accomplish it; 
continuing our zigzag path, till, after much suf- 
fering from fatigue, cold, and shortness of breath 
we stood, at half an hour after noon, on the 
highest point of Europe ! 

Our first impulse, on a:Tiving, was to enjoy 
the pleasure of throwing our eyes around, with- 
out encountering any obstacle. ‘The world was 
at our feet. The sensations I felt were rather 
those of awe, than of subtimity. It seemed that 
I no longer trod on this globe, but that I was 
removed to some higher planet, from which I 
could look down on a scene which I had lately 
inhabited, and where I had left behind me the 
passions, the sufferings, and the vices of men. 
The houses of Chamouny, appeared like dwell- 
ings of ants, and the river which flows through 
the valley, seemed not sufficient to drown one of 
these pigmy animals. These emotions made me 
for some time insensible to the cold, but the 
piercing wind, which here had free scope, soon 
put an end to my waking dream, and bringing 
me back to the reality of life, enabled me to fix 
my attention on the objects around. 

Notwithstanding the pleasure inspired by the 
view, it was certainly more terrific than beauti- 
ful. The distant objects appeared as if covered 
by a veil. ‘To the north-west was the chain of 
Jura, with a mist hanging on its whole extent, 
which prevented the eye from penetrating into 
France, in that direction. On the north, was the 
lake of Geneva; of a black colour, and sur- 
rounded by mountains, which we had thought 
high while we were on its banks, but which now 

















only a touch to bring them down on our heads, 
Onr captain pointed out our danger, and enjoined 
us to pass as quickly as possible, and to observe 
the strictest silence. When we looked up at 


appeared insignificant, and the lake itself seemed 
scarcely capacious enough to bathe in. To the 
east were the only mountains that appeared of a 
considerable size ; among which, the most con- 





these ; 





spicuous were the Jungfrau and Schreckhorn in 
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Grindelwalden, and Monte Rosa, on the borders 
of Piedmont, which raises its hoary and mag- 
nificent head to within a few hundred feet of the 
level of Mont Blane. © The grand St. Bernard 
was at our feet, to the south-east, scarcely ap- 
pearing to rise to more than a mole-hill’s height 
above the adjoining vallies. ‘The obstacles which 
Bonaparte had to encounter in leading his army 
over this mountain, even in winter, appeared so 
diminished in our eyes, that this vaunted under- 
taking lost, at the moment, in our estimation, 
much of its heroism and grandeur. 

The view below and immediately around, pre- 
sented a shapeless collection of craggy points, 
among which the ** Needles ’’ were easily distin- 
guished. We could hardly trust our senses, 
when we saw, beneath our feet, those rocks 
which, from below, appear higher than Mont 
Blanc itself, and which seem to penetrate into 
the region of the stars, and to threaten to * dis- 
turb the moon in passing by.” Our view may 
be compared with that from the top of an ele- 
vated steeple over an extensive city, of which, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood, the roof 
only of the various buildings which compose it, 
are tobe seen. The only green that we could 
perceive, was the narrow valley of Chamouny, 
and the two vallies by the side of St. Bernard. 
The portion of the earth that was not covered 
with snow, appeared of a gloomy and dark grey 
colour. ‘The world presented an image of chaos, 
and offered but little to tempt our return to it. 

The top of Mont Blanc is a ridge of perhaps 
150 feet in length, and six or eight in breadth. 
It is entirely composed of snow, which is pro- 
bably of immense depth, and is coustantly accu- 
mulating. We could see no traces of the obe- 
lisk, twelve feet in height, which had been set 
up about ten years before. One of our guides 
was of the number of those who placed it, 
and designated to us its position. The highest 
rock which appears above the snow, is a small 
one of granite, 600 feet below the summit. 
We remained but a few minutes immediately on 
the top, as the wind blew hard and piercingly 
cold. Descending a few feet on the south side, 
we were partially sheltered from the wind, and 
here the sum shone with excessive brightness, 
heating every part of the body exposed to his 
rays ; but the least breath of wind, which reached 
us at intervals, was sufficient to make us shiver 
with cold. Farenheit’s thermometer in the sun, 
was two degrees below freezing, and five and a 
half in the shade. It must be considered, how- 
ever, that we suffered a much greater degree of 
cold than the thermometer indicated, from the 
rapid evaporation from the surface of our bodies, 
of the insensible transpiration occasioned by the 
dryness and great rarity of the surrounding air. 
This cause, familiar to physiologists, affected 
our sensations, and could not influence the ther- 
mometer. Most of our guides stretched them- 
selves on the snow in the sun, and yielded to 
the strong inclination to sleep, which we all felt. 
Only one or two of them ate: the others, on the 
contrary, evinced an aversion to all kinds of food. 
We did not suffer the great thirst which Saus- 
sure and his party experienced. This we pre- 
vented by drinking vinegar and water, which 
was very grateful to us, instead of pure water. 
Our pulses were increased in frequency and ful- 
ness, and we had all the symptoms of fever. I 
occupied myself, notwithstanding the indisposi- 
tion to action which I felt, in making a few ob- 
servations, and in stopping and sealing very care- 
fully a bottle which I had filled with the air of 


ns 


the summit, intended for examination on my re- 
turn. 

The colour of the sky had gradually assumed 
a deeper tint of blue as we ascended : its present 
colour was dark indigo, approaching nearly to 
black. ‘There was something awful in this ap- 
pearance, so different from any we had ever wit- 
nessed. There was nothing to which we could 
compare it, except to the sun shining at midnight. 
During some of the first attempts that were made 
to ascend Mont Blanc, this appearance produced 
so strong an effect on the minds of the guides, 
who imagined that Heaven was frowning on 
their undertaking, that they refused to proceed. 
The portion of atmosphere above us was entirely 
free from the vapours which the lower strata al- 
ways contain, and was truly the * pure empy- 
real,’’ seldom see by mortal eyes. We had all 
our life beheld the sun through a mist, but we 
now saw him, face to face, in all his splendour. 
The guides asserted that the stars can be seen 
in full day, by a person placed in the shade. It 
being near noon, and the sun almost over our 
heads, we could‘not find shadow to enable us to 
make the experiment. 

The air on the top of Mont Blane, is of but 
little more than half the density of that at the 
surface of the ocean. According to the observa- 
tions of Saussure, the height of the barometer on 
the summit was sixteen and a half inches, while 
that of a corresponding one at Geneva was 
twenty-eight inches. In consequence of this 
rarity of the air, a pistol heavily charged, which 


we fired several times, made scarcely more noise | 


than the crack of a postillion’s whip. 
We remained an huur and a quarter on the 


summit, part of which time was spent in useless | 


regrets at not having waited to provide ourselves 
with instruments, as we were now so admirably 
situated to make with them a series of interest- 
ing experiments. ‘Those which had suggested 


themselves, were principally concerning the ab- | 


sorption and radiation of caloric, and on the de- 
gree of cold produced by the evaporation of 
ether and other liquids. We found the descent 
more easy and much less fatiguing, though per- 
haps more dangerous than the ascent, on account 
of the greater risk of slipping. We passed un- 
der the place where the avalanche threatened us, 


with even more caution and more rapidity than | 


before, as we found that a small piece had actu- 
ally fallen, and covered our path since we had 
passed by. We arrived in about an hour at the 
‘Grand Plateau,’’ where we stopped to refresh 
ourselves, and gratify our returning appetites. 
We found the guide whom we had left quite re- 
lieved. Here the sun, reflected from the walls 
of snow which surrounded us on three sides, 
poured down upon us with the most burning heat 
that | ever experienced from its rays, while our 
feet, cold from being immersed in the snow, pre- 


vented perspiration, and thus increased its power. | 
Wherever its rays could penetrate, as between | 





account of the soles of our boots presenting a 
less surface to the snow, than those of their large 


shoes. After plunging on in this manner for 
some time, I began to despair of reaching our 
rock, which was yet four or five miles distant; 
but there was no alternative but to proceed. We 
therefore kept on, though with excessive fatigue. 
We frequently fell forward, and one limb being 
tightly engaged in the snow, was violently twist- 
ed, and constantly liable to be sprained; which, 
in our situation, would have been a serious mis- 
fortune. The crevices too were, from their 
edges having become sofiened, more dangerous 
than before. Perseverance and caution, how- 
ever, triumphed over all these difficulties, and 
we reached the **Grand Mulet”’ half an hour 
after five, our boots, stockings, and pantaloons 
completely soaked. ‘These were immediately 
stretched on the rock to dry, which the heat of 
the sun soon effected. I had the disappointment 
to find, on examining my pockets, that the bot- 
tle which I had so carefully filled with the air of 
the summit, had been broken in one of my fre- 
quent falls, and of course my hopes of making 
with it some interesting experiments, were now 
destroyed. ‘The thermometer was also broken, 

Notwithstanding the Herculean labour of the 
day, and the fatigue we experienced at the time, 
we had not been long on our rock before we felt 
strong and invigorated, as if just risen from a 
comfortable night’s repose. ‘This eect of the 
mountain air has ofien been remarked. We wad 
even sufficient strength, and ample time to en- 
able us to continue our descent with ease to 
| Chamouny ; but in the present softened state of 
the snow it would have been madness to attempt 
| to cross the glacier, which we had found difficult 
| and dangerous the preceding day, even before 
|the sun’s rays had affected it. In fact, while 
| 
' 





two of the guides were looking down our path 

}over the glacier, they saw a bridge of snow 
which we all crossed the day before, suddenly 
sink into the chasm beneath. 

Imprisoned thus by the glacier, which was 
now all that intervened betwixt us and terra 
firma, we quietly resolved to reinain where we 
were, and made the same arrangements for pass¢ 
ing the night, as we had done the evening before. 
We were, however, at present better off: I men- 
tioned that we had been so fortunate as to find a 
sufficient supply of water in the neighbourhood 
| of our rock, in consequence of which most of the 
charcoal, we had brought to melt the snow, re- 

mained. With this we made a small fire at our 
feet, and by blowing almost constantly, kept it 
up during the night. It has been often observed, 
that as we ascend in the atmosphere, the diff- 


| culty of maintaining combustion, is proportion- 


the cap and neckcloth, or even to the hands, it | 


resembled the application of a heated iron. We 
were compelled, in addition to the assistance of 
our veils, to keep our eyes half closed, and even 
then the light was too powerful for them. 


We however continued with ease and cheer- | 
| at the slowness with which the guides made their 


fulness our descent, until an unexpected difficulty 
occurred. 


Where in the morning we had cut | 


our footsteps with an axe, we now found the | 


snow so much softened by the sun, that we sunk 
in every third or fourth step to the middle of 
the bodv. My friend and myself were more 


ably increased. The cold was notwithstanding 
our fire, so great, that whenever I fell asleep, l 
was awakened in a few minutes to shiver and 
chatter my teeth. Our guides slept in the open 
air, huddled as close together as possiblc. 

July. 13th.—The dawning of the day was 
truly weleome, as it promised a near termination 
to our toils and suffering, while the gratification 
of having accomplished a difficult and interesting 
objeet remained as a recompense. We left our 
hard bed without reluctance, and were impatient 


preparations in packing up their numerous ar- 
ticlés. We began to descend as the sun illumined 
the white top of Mont Blanc, but long before his 
beams penetrated below. Above our heads the 
sky was perfectly clear, while the vallies beneath, 


subject to this inconveniencesthan the guides, on | and all except a few of the highest surrounding 
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mountains, were eoncealed by a sea of clouds. 
The appearance of the clouds when seen from 
above is singular; they resemble immense float- 
ing masses of light carded cotton. We retraced 
our path of the first day, and took the same pre- 
caution as then of tying ourselves together. 
When the sun’s rays began to shine on the snow 
around us, I found that my eyes were so much 
inflamed, I could scarcely bear them sufficiently 
open to see the path: notwithstanding the gauze 
veil I had constantly used, my face was in a ter- 
rible condition: the outer skin had fallen, ren- 
dering my chin and lips one continued sore. 
Doctor Van Rensselaer’s eyes were in a worse 
condition than mine, and his face nearly as bad. 

At one part of the glacier where the snow had 
been so hard at our passing, that our feet left no 
impression, we lost our path, which was a mis- 
fortune, as we had chosen a much better path in 
ascending, than we could have done in descend- 
ing. We however fell in with the track of two 
chamois, which our guides followed with confi- 
dence, relying on the instinct, which they attri- 
bute to these animals, of finding a practicable 
path over the most difficult glaciers. When we 
had at last past the glacier, our feet seemed to 
rejoice at once more touching firm ground ; and 
we felt as if returning to the world from a distant 
voyage. The rest of our task offered no difli- 
culty, being a constant descent down the rocky 
mountain side, except what was occasioned by 
our almost total blindness, and the pain we suf- 
fered in our eyes. It was however very fa- 
tiguing, as the descent from a mountain is gen- 
erally more so than the ascent to it. We stopped 
at the same Chalet, where two days before we 
had bid adieu to the world ; and were regaled by 
the old man and his daughters with another de- 
licious draught of milk and cream. We reached 
the village soon after ten o’clock in the morning, 
having been absent fifty-three hours, during forty- 
five of which we were on the ice. We were re- 
ceived with many congratulations by the honest 
villagers, who had taken considerable interest in 
our success. 

As soon as my companion and myself reached 
our inn, we buried ourselves in our chamber, to 
enjoy the luxury of a bed, and of darkness, 
which was necessary for our eyes. It was not 
until the sun had set, and the twilight was not 
too strong for them, that we ventured out to re- 
gale ourselves with a comfortable meal. ‘T'wo 
English visitors, who had watched with a glass 
our progress on the top of Mont Blane, had ex- 
pressed a determination to follow our example ; 
but our account of the difficulties we met with, 
and still more the view of the condition we were 
in, soon induced them to abandon the design. 
We walked out at the approach of night under 
the ** Needles,’’ and as we saw these rocks, on 
whose sides 
the clouds 
Pause to repose themselves in passing by, 








and on whose tops the stars seemed to rest, we 
could scarcely realise the idea that they were the 
same we had seen only thirty hours before far 
below our feet. 

The next day after our return to Chamouny, 
our eyes had become so much stronger, that we 
were enabled, without much inconvenience, to 
proceed to Geneva, where we have since re- 
mained to recover from our sufferings. ‘Though 
now more than a week has elapsed, my face is 
yet much inflamed ; but my eyes have regained 
their usual strength. Dr. Van Rensselaer has 





| 
| 


| 
| 





suffered in the same manner, but on the whole 
rather less than myself. Wherever the sun’s 
rays could penetrate, even behind the ears to the 
level of the neckeloth, the skin has fallen off, 
and I have exchanged the tawny hue of an 
Italian and Sicilian sun, for the fair complexion 
of a German or Englishman. We have pur- 
chased perhaps too dearly the indulgence of our 
curiosity ; but at present, when the difficulties 
are passed, and the gratification remains, I can- 
not regret our hardships, especially if I succeed 
in making you partake of the one, without 
suffering from the other. 





[The following Elegy was oceasioned by Mr. 
Pitt’s being created Earl of Chatham in 1766. 
It is now offered as a literary curiosity, and as a 
piece which, abstractedly considered, and merely 
as an effort of genius, possesses great merit. 
Posterity need not, perhaps, be informed, that 
the predictions of the writer were not verified, 
and that his satire had no just application to the 
great man against whom it was directed. There 
was but one impression of this poem, and that 
was suppressed by an order of council. It will 
be readily perceived, that the poet goes upon the 
supposition that the “* great commoner’s’’ being 
made a peer, would make him an apostate and a 
scoundrel : he is, therefore, with peculiar poig- 
nancy, accosted by the name of Pynsent; a pa- 
triotic baronet, who died some time before, and 
left him a large sum as a reward for his strenu- 
ous exertions in the cause of liberty and his 
country ; exertions that proved as effectual and 
salutary as they were disinterested and noble. | 


Zlegp 


ON THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT, ESQR. 


“Oh, Lucifer! son of the morning, how art thou fallen!” 


If, when the stern, relentless hand of Fate 
Has snatch’d some hero in his early bloom, 

Or seiz’d, unpitying, on the good and great, 
To swell the sable triumphs of the tomb ;— 


If, when the guardians of a country die, 
The grateful tear in tenderness should start, 

Or the keen anguish of a red’ning eve 
Proclaim the deep affliction of the heart ;— 


How must the feeling bosom bear its strife, 
How must the voice of gratitude exclaim, 

When some fell hour has seiz’d on more than life, 
And wrought the worst of murders on their fame? 


When we lament for patriotic fire, | 
A glorious envy mingles with the tear ; 
And though we weep, we secretly admire, 
And nobly grudge the glory of its bier. 


But when some high, some celebrated name, 
Flies meanly back from Virtue’s generous race, 
And stains a whole eternity of fame, 
To gain a glittering ensign of disgrace ;— 


When some ennobled, self-exalted sage, 
Superior far to heeatombs of kings, 
The friend, the sire, the saviour of an age, 


Sharp indignation mingles with distress, 
Howe 'er he once was godlike in our eyes, 
And spite of all the pity we possess, 
We must retain our justice, and despise. 


Fain would the Muses for a favourite plead, 
Fain would they form some reconciling plan, 

To spare the person and condemn the deed, 
To brand the baseness, yet preserve the man. 


But, ah! what plea, what language has the power, 
Howe’er important, tender, or sublime, 

‘To check the sunbea‘ned swiftness of an hour, 
Or snatch the glass ‘rom ever-flying ‘Time ! 


Can the fine magic of a melting strain 
Invert the well-known principles of things, 
Remove the sigh froin agonizing pein, 
Or guard the guilty bosom from its stings ? 


Allied, alas ! forever to the crime, 
No kind exemption can the person claim, 

But blackens, downward, on the lapse of Time, 
The equal object of eternal shame. 


Ah! what avails the wide, capacious mind, 
With every science accurately fraught ; 

The keen-eyed fancy, sparkling and refin’d, 
The blaze of genius, and the burst of thought? 


Ah! what avails the magnitude of soul, 

Which, urg’d by sterling sentiment alone, 
Taught the big bolts of eloquence to roll, 

And thunder’d strong conviction round the throne, 


Bade sinking Briton shake away the gloom 
That long had bound her temples in disgrace, 

And, like the bold and dauntless chief of Rome, 
Twined everlasting laurels in their place ? 


These no blest veil, no mantle ever threw, 
To screen a paltry prostitute from morn, 

But stript them still more openly to view, 
And called aloud for aggravated scorn. 


When the dull slave, or sycophant confest, 
Erects on guilt his coronated ear, 

Or hides his native turpitude of breast 
Beneath the venal dazzling of a star ; 


No conscious blush compels the cheek to glow, 
The brow no mark of wonder will display, 

For fools, we see, are always caught by show, 
And ever find, that villains will betray. 


But when the first in Fame’s immortal round, 
Charmed with the gewgaw’s fascinating glare, 
Exchange intrinsic character for sound, 
Or basely barter liberty for air, 


Their very worth, contrasted with the fall, 
A new disgrace inevitabiy sheds, 
Gives the keen curse accumulated gall, 
And drags down wider vengeance on their heads. 


Where then, unhappy Pynsent, canst thou run, 
Or strive to hide, uh, elevated slave ! 

What pitying cell can screen thee from the sun, 
Or kindly yield a temporary grave ? 


Fly with the lightning’s rapidness of haste, 
Where drear Ohio’s melancholy flood, 
Glooms with unusual horror, in the waste 
And —" quite crimsoned with Britannia’s 
blood. 


Yet rather seek some confine of the earth, 
Where British footsteps never have been known, 
Where the sweet sunbeam dies before its birth, 
Or hapless nature burns beneath the zone. 


Beyond where Zembla, with eternal snows, 
All cold, and shivering, in herself retires, 
Or where parched Afric vehemently glows 





Gives upa realrfi Tor earldom, and for strings,— 


In all the swarthiness of autumnal fires. 
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There, while the wondering savages applaud, 
Retain thy baseness, yet preserve thy pride, 
As some state minion, sy sy awed, 
Yet still affect the privilege to guide. 


But why should Pynsent madly urge his flight, 
And, poorly servile to a trivial lay, 

Explore the boundaries of perpetual night, 
Or seek the realms of ever scorching day ? 


Can the mere casual circumstance of pole, 
The unmeaning, dull variety of clime, 

Restore the once known cheerfulness of soul, 
Or pour one ray of comfort on his crime ? 


Must not a kingdom’s heart-directed cries, 

Like the dread tempest’s all destroying sweep, 
O’ertake the illustrious caitiff as he flies, 

And sink the recreant vessel in the deep ? 


Though the white cliffs of the deserted shore, 
No more should silver on his hated eyes, 
Should strike his breast with consciousness no 
more, 
Nor ring his foul dishonour through the skies ; 


Still what blessed balm from consolation caught, 
In distant worlds can Pynsent hope to find ; 
Unless he flies as rapidly from thought, 

And leaves both sense and memory behind. 


Should he bestride the swiftest steeds of day, 
Or mount on whirlwinds with unnumbered 
wings, 
Still guilt would seize the dastard on his way, 
And conscience dart unutterable stings. 


Still would one curst, one execrable word, 
Unman his soul, and agonise his frame, 

And that detested epithet of Zord, 
O’erwhelm tl > wretch in misery and shame. 


Oh! why, when Virtue, heaven descended heat 
Sinks by Ambition, fatally opprest, 

Or high soul’d Honour, tottering from her seat, 
Resigns the spotless empire of the breast— 


Why doth not tenfold impudence stand forth, 
To shield in brass the blusit betraying face ; 
And when we’re dead to sentiment and worth, 

Destroy the dread of scandal and disgrace ? 


Triumphant slaves might then securely reign, 
Nor meanly shrink to look upon the morn, 

Behold the frown of kingdoms with disdain, 
And treat the indignant universe with scorn. 


No Pynsent then need hesitate an hour, 
To prop a sinking villain in his cause, 

Nor seek to screen an avarice for power, 
With the poor weed of popular applause. 


Quite unappall’d beneath the rage of times, 

He then might spring wita transport, into place, 
And lay a sure foundation on his crimes, 

To build the future glories of his race. 


But heaven’s high will has graciously designed 
That strong Remorse with Infamy should dwell, 
And placed an awful censor in the mind, 

That damns the traitor to an instant hell. 


Hence when from Virtue’s sacred course we fly, 
The blush in deep’ning crimson will be drest, 
The rising gusts will deluge all the eye, 

And more than adders gnaw along the breast. 


And, yet if nought but conscience with the snakes, 
The slave’s base view is able to controul, 

If no bright spark of honour ever wakes, 
The cold, dead fibres of his flinty soul— 


What greater proofs of tenderness and love, 
Can heaven’s high hand beneficently show, 


Than dooming those who dread no judge above, 
‘To certain shame and wretchedness below. 


Yet tell us, Pynsent! is there aught in state, 
In ermined pomp or coronated glare, 

To soothe the sharp severity of fate, 
Or shield the rankling bosom from despair ? 


Can the poor toy, that glitters o’er the crest, 
Or all the illustrious baubles of a throne, 

Bestow one peaceful honour on the breast 
That basely stoops to prostitute its own ? 


Hast thou (and tell us generously now), 
Since that curst hour on infamous record, 

When the green laurel with’ring on thy brow 
Beheld thee vilely dwindling to a Lord— 


"Hast thou, (nor dare with conscience in thine eye 
To breathe a thought or accent insincere, ) 
Once seen the blessed morn without a sigh, 
Or met the sober eve without a tear ? 


Has the drear darkness of a midnight hour, 
Ever kindly blessed thy pillow with repose, 

Or the soft balm of sleep’s refreshing power, 
Once taught those lids in tenderness to close ? 


Or say! if sleep once fortunately stole ; 
When life’s low lamp could scarcely shed a 
gleam, 
Did not some demon harrow up thy soul, 
And stab the short, the momentary dream? 


Did not wide faney’s all-exploring clue, 

Bid Time’s deep womb be accurately shown, 
And raise such baleful images to view 

As scared thy coward consciousness to stone ? 


Oh! Pynsent, what had empires to bestow, 
That ever thy worth or character could raise, 

Teach wondering worlds more gratefully to glow, 
Or add a single particle to praise ¢ 


Did not whole senates hang upon thy voice, 
And suppliant climes solicit thee for laws ; 

Nay, did not Fame, obedient to thy choice, 
Still give the wreath as thou would’st give ap- 

plause ? 

Say, could Ambition’s most exalted fire, 
Misguided man ! be gratified with more, 

Than awe-struck senates always to admire, 
And echoing realms to wonder and abhor. 


What then, quite withering on the stalk of age, 
Diseased, emaciated, sinking in the grave, 

Could drag thee now, thus tottering on the stage 
To load the wretched skeleton with slave ! 


Trembling in Life’s most miserable verge, 
Nay, even now just numbering with the dead, 
Why would’st thou thus in Infamy emerge, 
And pluck a kingdom’s curses on thy head. 


That kingdom too, whose ever grateful eyes 
Thy matchless worth so tenderly could see, 
That searce she breathed an accent to the skies 
But what was winged with benisons for thee. 


Oh, hapless Pynsent! when the pitying muse 
Sees thee supremely eminent and good, 

[n palsied age relinquish all the views, 
For which through youth thou generously stood. 


When the bright guardians of a freeborn land 
In Life’s last age sink utterly depraved, 
And in some minion’s execrated hand, 
Destroy the realms which formerly they saved— 


Lost in the passions’ wildly raging tide, 
An actual type of Chaos she appears, 

Then throws the pen distractedly aside, 
To give an ample fulness to her tears. 


> 








' him." 


She Blind Girl. 


“The blind Agnes was sitting by a clear 
brook ;—I ean never forget that evening; the 
brook glittered along the winding valley, and the 
stars and the moon played in the pearly waves at 
the feet of the blind girl, and either bank was 
fringed with a thicket, the bowery home of the 
nightingales. As | came nearer—how was it, 
Hermione ?”’ 

** You heard, then, a friend reading to her by 
moonlight out of * ‘‘homson’s Seasons.’ ” 
| ‘And sweetly she read, but soft and low. At 
| my voice—physiognomy to the blind—the dark 
one knew me and presented her friend to me, 
who immediately lifted up her long veil. I had 
seen her once before, you must know where, 
reverend sir?” 

‘In a convent at , which the emperor 
afterwards suppressed. ‘The recommendation 
| of an abbot, to whom I had introduced a priest 


| who could read mass more rapidly than any other 


| priest living, opened my path to the refectory, 
| where, out of all the nuns, who were generally 
; too fat, only one pleased me; and she was 
| neither the one nor the other, for she was a 
|novice—this very friend of the blind girl. I 
shall never forget that gentle, pale, serene face, 
| with a wooden trencher on which were only 
lentils, set before it for mortifieations’ sake.”’ 
| So strange are we men; I should much more 
| willingly see a lovely creature suffer, aigh, and 
| weep bitter tears from fruitless love of me, for 
‘two whole days, than endure that she should 
| have to eat a miserable piece of ashen bread, or 
| wear a garment of humiliation or a girdle of hair- 
| cloth, or do penance by a walk of three miles on 
| my account.” 
| ‘* Do you relate the rest, Hermione ; you had 
{ 





it from me.” 
‘© You told me, further, that the good Agnes 
| was more cheerful than the nun, and willingly 
alluded to her misfortune, which you would not 
| have expected.” 
; ** Yes, for women speak, while we men are 
| silent, about griefs; we always turn over the 
| leaves of the romance of our lives, to get at the 
| pleasantest pictures and the last chapter. But go 
on.”’ 
‘** The good girl hung a black gauze over her 
| dead eyes, out of consideration for others. She 
always looked at you when you spoke, but it 
| was only the voice she sought. You asked her 
what the British scene-painter of nature (that 
| was your expression), or, indeed, what a fine 
| evening, could be to her? She said she enjoyed 
a cheerful day as much as any one; that the air 
' was purer and fresher, the song and eall of the 
birds clearer, and the gurgling and rustling of the 
brooks and leaves more pleasant; and when all 
this entered her watchful soul, she rejoiced to its 
‘inmost depths without knowing wherefore.” 
** Who, then, can help being, as I am, ashamed 
}and repentant at the murmurings in which we 
often pass a few cloudy days, when he thinks of 
| the contented spirit which is blessed even through 
| all its benighted ones? But blindness, though a 
polar winter without day, in this resembles the 
| night,—that it softens and stills: the blind is a 
| child whom its mother, Nature, has fashioned 
| darkling for the deepest tranquility. Like a man 
| in a balloon, high above the clouds, the hermit- 
| blind knows only voices and sounds; but the 
| bewildering gaudy shows of life, the low, hate- 
'fu!, and hating forms, full of wounds and scars, 
are hidden under the thick cloud which enwraps 
. JEAN Pavy. (Titan). 
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From Bilackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


DZondon Kecreations. 
FAIRS. 


In provincial towns, fairs, as everybody knows, 
are places where horses, cows, sheep, are bought, 
sold, or exchanged, and where commodities of all 
sorts are exposed for sale—business forming the 
principal entertainment of the fair, and fua only, 
as it were, incidental to the evening’s amusement. 
But in the suburban fairs of London, and in that 
of St. Bartholomew, of glorious memory, business 
is little thought of; fun is the article in greatest 
demand, is of almost every pattern; and every- 
body going to the fair provides himself with mo- 
ney to spend, as they call it. which means pur- 
chasing to the extent of their capital a greater o1 
lesser quantity of the commodity aforesaid. Easter 
and Whitsuntide are the great fair seasons; and 
Greenwich is the great monarch of all Easter and 
Whitsuotide fairs, although Camberwell, Croy- 
don, and Fairlop fairs, are not to bedespised. To 
Greenwich, however, at Whitsuntide or Easter, 
everybody must go, for one day at least; ’prenti- 
ces are absent withuut leave, charity boys abscond, 
inmates of union workhouses scale the walls at 
imminent risk of their necks. sooner than not have 
a share in the festivities of Greenwich: go every- 


body must, and will. We have been assured by 


an intelligent foreigner, who had travelled much, |! 


that the most astonishing sight he ever beheld 
was the fleet of steam vessels conveying holiday 
folks to Greenwich fair. Truly it is a surprising 
spectacle—the boais removed from other stations, 
for the purpose of supplying the demand during 
this festive season, succeed one another at inter- 
vals of five minutes throughout the day, absolutely 
alive with men, women, and children, perched on 
the paddle-boxes, swarming on the deck, and 
hanging from the rigging; the boat sways to and 
fro with its animated cargo, nor is it possible to 
contemplate, without feelings of alarm amounting 
to horror, what might be 
dental collision with another vessel under such 
circumstances 

We have seen, more than once, when the ves- 
sel has been cast off, thus alive with human be- 
ings, from the wharf, and the master has peremp- 
torily declared he cannot take one more, the 
“ touters,” as they are called, or persons who at- 
tend collecting passengets, seize upon a robust 
gentleman by the arms and legs, and lifting him 
off the ground, fling him bodily among the living 
mass on board, to the infinite gratification and en- 
joyment of every body, except the robust gentle- 
man aforesaid. Arrived at the scene of action, 
every one makes the best of his way to the Park, 
resisting the blandishments of eating and coffee- 
house keepers who assail them by the way, and 
reserving the attraction of the booths for the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

Although of small extent, comprising little more 
than two hundred acres, the Park of Greeawich 
is one of the must beautiful of our royal parks, 
having an agreeably undulating surface, great 
diversity of hill and dale, and a profusion of fine 
old trees, firs and chestnuts especially. From the 
hill whereon is erected the observatory, and from 
another eminence called One-Tree Hill, the spec- 
tator has delightful prospects of London, of the 
river winding and turning at his feet, and of the 
distant wooded hills of Essex. Here are stationed, 
with telescopes and other optical instruments, not 
a few of the venerable pensioners of the Hospital, 
around whom is always collected a crowd of ad- 
miring gazers: adown the slopes are hundreds of 
foolish young people risking their necks, clasping 
their fair ones round the slender waist, and, rush- 
ing with all possible velocity, not unfrequently 
breaking their noses or necks at the bottom of the 
declivity—a custom much more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 





the result of an acei- | 


In the valleys and on the level sward, circles 
are formed for the purpose of enjoying a primitive 
amusement, calied “Kiss in the ring,” the most 
attractive of all holiday sports to the young peo- 
ple. A brief description of this pastime may not 
be uninteresting, and will serve, at least, as an 
annotation to the next forthcoming edition of the 
“ Basia” of Joannes Secundus. The circle hav- 
ing been completed without any incantation, or 
other mystery, than simply catching hands, an 
amateur steps forward, and planting his stick in 
the sod; and his hat on it, volunteers the labo- 
rious office of clerk. A glove is then procured, 
or, ia default thereof, a bit of glove leather; and 
the possessor, usually a gentleman, walking round 
the ring, drops his signal at the feet of the lady 
he most admires: she immediately takes to her 
heels, her swain following at the top of his speed 
like a greyhound pursuing the timid hare, an 
after a series of windings, doublings, and turn- 
ings, secures, and leads her captive triumphantly 
into the centre of the circle, where his privilege, 

from time immemorial is to print a kiss upon 
her crimsoned cheek: the clerk demands another 
/as his fee, which is sometimes granted, and the 
| damsel, arranging her ruffled plumes, resumes her 
| place as spectator of the flight and capture of 
/others. Jt must not be understood, that in this 
| amusing play, the gentlemen have it all their own 
way: on the contrary, the ladies are at least as 
| active in selecting their favourites which they do 
‘in the same manner, dropping the glove at the 





foot of their favourite, and running as far as they 
/are able or willing, reminding us of the love-ma- 
king as far back as the days of Virgil :— 


“ Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.” 


Love-making is the same in all ages and all 
climes: an apple, a handkerchief, a flower, a peb- 
ble, or, as in the Islands of Saints, a potato, is the 
missile of Cupid; at Greenwich fair, the fragment 
of a glove answers the purpose. We might fill 
a volume with the holiday amusements of the 
fairs, among which fortune-telling is not forgotten. 
| Encamped on the outskirts of the heath, you may 
observe a number of swarthy, athletic, and fre- 
| quently not unpleasing-looking women in scarlet 
cloaks, stuff petticoats, and gaudy handkerchiefs 
bound round their raven locks: these are gipsy 
fortune-tellers, and near them may you observe 
green young gentlemen, and romantic milliners, 
hovering about for a favourable opportunity of 
penetrating the darkness of futurity. We have 
ourselves often crossed the palms of these swarthy 
destinies with a sixpence for the purpose of pene- 
trating if we could, not the doutful future, but of 
ascertaining upon what principle, if any, was 
| based the art and mystery of fortune-telling. We 
never could make out more than that the secret of 
their skill consists in dealing out vague and bar- 
ren generalities, like all other prophetic humbugs 
from the days of the Delphic Oracle to our time ; 
they have got a knowledge of a few fixed and in- 
violable principles of human nature, and upon 
these they are accustomed to trade upon human 
credulity; they know, for instance, that it is an 
almost invariable law of man to place his af- 
fections upon objects differing in physical and 
mental attributes from his own: or, as that first- 
rate fellow, Sheridan Knowles, nobly expresses 


it— 





“In joining contrasts lieth love’s delight, 
Complexion, stature, Nature maketh it, 
Not with its like, but with its opposite.” 


Thus they assure ourselves, who are as black in 
the muzzle as a Scotch terrier, that a fair lady 
(Heaven bless her !) is dying for love of us ; that 
a dark man (perdition seize the dark man!) is our 
rival, and that we must have a care of him: that 
there may be crosses in our love (crosses wi/l 
come over things, we know.) but that all will go 
well, if we never despair—[ hope is the parent of 








success]: that we will in the end, cut out the dark 
man, become the happy husband of the fair lady, 
and the fond father of aa unlimited number of 
beautiful brindled babies! 

The same rule is applied, with the requisite 
variations, to the fair sex; those that are dark are 
destined to the arms of sweet fair gentlemen, and 
those that are fair will become the brides of 
darling gentlemen in black, and so on: there is 
always a rival of whom we must havea care, and 
crosses we must expect, but in the end all will go 
well: this, we protest, is all the value we ever 
could extract for sundry sixpences from the for- 
tune-telling sisterhood. We must do them the 
credit to confess, however, that they proffer mi- 
nuter particulars than the above for a shilling: 
half-a-crown will inform you the exact number of 
loyal subjects you and the fair iady, or dark gen- 
tleman, as the case may be, will contribute to 
Queen Victoria: but half-a-sovereign !—haif-a 
sovereign will do more with the gipsy sisterhood 
than we choose to dilate upon at present. ‘he 
invention and originality that formerly diastin- 
guished this oracular class seems to have been 
forgotten: or rather the times in which we live 
are unfavourable to the encouragement of pro- 
phetic art: who would believe anything in days 
when encyclopedias are to be purchased for a 
penny? There is a tradition that a gypsy, upon 
a time, applied to the unfortunate King Charles 
|. for alms, and being refused with expressions of 
ridicale and contumely, #s said to have drawn 
from her bosom a mirror, which presenting to the 
monarch, he beheld therein his own figure decol- 
lated, upon which he was seized with much 
alarm, and liberally assisted the swarthy pro- 
phetess: now, it is by no means unlikely that, in 
times of trouble, and when few men of rank could 
calculate with certainty how long their heads 
might be their own, a trick of thir sort, so easily 
contrived, might have been the source of a very 
considerable revenue; especially if we reflect that 
in those troublesome times the belief in astrology 
and palmistry had by no means passed away, 
even from the minds of the higher classes. The 
traveller, however, is now tired of the gypsies, 
donkey-riders, and kissers in the ring: he has 
played a little at all the ridiculous games of the 
fair, and, as a matter of course, lost a trifle to all: 
the shades of evening are beginning to fall, and 
he descends to find anew source of entertainment 
in the canvas town, sparkling with toys, gim- 
crackery, and gilded gingerbread. 

What noise, tumult, and excitement is here ; 
beating of drums, whistling of fifes, grunting and 
groaning of trombones and serpents: to the right 
the Swiss giantess may be seen for the trifling 
charge of one penny sterling : to the left, for a 
like sum, you are invited to visit “the very littlest 
dwarf man and woman as ever you did see:” a 
little farther on, you are arrested by a lively re- 
presentation of the live crocodile, together with 
“that beautiful little animal, the spotted lynx:” 
Richardson’s show in all its glories occupies the 
post of honour: everywhere you are informed at 
every minute of the evening, that the performance 
is “ just exactly a-going to begin ;” aud it is only 
when, beguiled by the anties of the clown, the 
buffoon oratory of the showman, and the dancing 
girls in trousers with triple frills, you pay your 
money, and enter the booth, you discover to your 
sorrow that all the performances worth seeing have 
been exhibited out of doors: Then you have the 
Crown and Anchor—an apartment of canvas, a 
furlong at least in length and broad in proportion: 
a thousand couples at the same moment are foot- 
ing it on the light and heavy fantastic toe: fiddles 
scraping, waiters hurrying hither and thither: 
laughing, joking, theoretical and practical. What 
could have induced Captain Ross to undertake 
hazardous expeditions to the north pole ? here, 
we will engage, he might have discovered the 
genuine Boothia Felix! 

THE END. 
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